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ONE  ASPECT  OF  VICE. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  with  which  students  of  philoso- 
phy have  had  to  grapple  since  the  time  of  Plato  is  that  of  stimula- 
tion. For  them  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  relation  of  the  self 
to  the  outer  world.  Evolutionary  science  knows  it  under  the 
phrase  "organism  and  environment."  In  psychology  it  is  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  subject  and  object,  or  knower  and 
known.  Most  commonly  it  is  stated  as  the  relation  of  man  to 
nature.  If  this  problem  could  be  satisfactorily  and  detailedly 
solved,  the  nature  of  the  universe  would  be  laid  bare  before  us ; 
we  should  know,  in  the  oft-repeated  phrase  of  Tennyson,  "what 
God  and  man  "  are.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  that  high  end  is 
not  yet ;  but  recent  years  have  made  worthy  contributions  to  our 
knowledge,  in  the  light  of  which  the  beginnings  of  the  path  to 
even  that  goal  appear. 

Briefly  put,  the  question  is  :  How  does  the  outer  world  affect 
me ;  of  what  sort  must  it  be  that  it  can  affect  me ;  of  what  sort 
must  I  be  that  we,  so  seemingly  dissimilar,  can  enter  into  this 
relation  ?  We  would  study  but  one  small  phase  of  this  great 
question,  that  phase  of  it  which  has  to  do  not  so  much  with  the 
nature  of  the  terms  of  this  relation  as  with  the  occasion  and  the 
time  of  their  relatedness. 

The  human  being  is  an  activity ;  a  current  of  changes  in 
which  wants  constantly  give  place  to  satisfactions,  and  satisfac- 
tions to  further  wants.     From  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the  day  of 
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his  death  his  life  is  on-going.  The  psychologist  beholds  in  him 
a  stream  of  consciousness ;  the  physiologist,  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  bodily  changes.  There  seems  to  be  an  unvarying 
relation  between  these  two  aspects  of  his  make-up,  so  that,  as  is 
well  known,  there  are  two  roads  open  to  anyone  who  would  go 
the  way  of  the  psychologist  in  the  examination  of  any  problem  : 
the  first,  a  spiritualistic  highway  which  finds  the  energy  of  con- 
sciousness to  be  of  a  nature  of  its  own,  and  of  such  a  peculiar 
kind  that  one  can  treat  it  only  by  figures  in  our  common  speech  ; 
the  other,  a  physiological  path  in  which  it  is  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  law  of  material  equivalents,  and  to  treat 
consciousness  as  the  result  of  brain  conditions.  It  Is  conceived 
that  these  two  ways  are  not  divergent  in  so  far  as  they  must  be 
trodden  in  the  treatment  of  this  question;  that  the  results  which 
appear  from  following  one  are  just  as  truly  furnished  by  the 
other,  with  perhaps  but  slight  change  of  phrase  ;  that  the  activity 
is  fundamental,  and  behaves  in  much  the  same  way  no  matter 
whence  derived.  We  shall  for  purposes  of  illustration  follow 
the  physiological  path. 

The  human  being  is  a  complex  activity  inside  of  whose  cir- 
cumference a  ceaseless  change  is  ever  striving  to  go  on.  The 
fuel  for  this  process  —  the  energy  of  the  human  machine — is 
furnished  us  in  food  and  air.  At  first  it  has  forms  of  its  own — 
is  reduced  to  solution  —  is  taken  into  circulation,  disappears  from 
our  sight ;  but  seems  to  reappear  in  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  the 
friction  of  its  processes,  and  in  muscular  and  mental  energy. 
The  two  ends  of  this  chain  of  energy  are  plain  to  view.  The 
connecting  links  between  them  are  as  yet  unseen.  If,  as  physi- 
ologists believe,  there  are  no  hidden  sources  of  energy,  no  inflow- 
ings of  subtle  and  as  yet  undiscovered  forms  of  power ;  if  air  and 
food  are  all  the  outer  forms  of  this  process,  they  can  be  measured, 
and  the  amount  of  fuel  which  the  machine  consumes  exactly 
determined.  But  it  is  admittedly  impossible  as  yet  to  trace  its 
many  redistributions  to  their  final  outcome  with  exactitude.  One 
knows  how  much  goes  in ;  he  knows  that  it  is  changed  and,  after 
many  metamorphoses,  restored  again ;  but  the  details  of  this 
change    he    cannot  state.    Yet   it   is   known    that    there   results 
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body-energy,  for  heat  and  to  keep  up  body-processes,  muscle- 
energy,  and  energy  of  brain,  whenever  fuel  is  furnished  the  human 
machine.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
sustain  a  man  in  idleness  and  to  sustain  him  at  labor  is  a  very 
rough  and  unsatisfactory  indication  of  the  muscular  energy  which 
that  labor  demands.  Upon  this  basis  the  statement  is  sometimes 
made  that  the  laborer  is  paid  for  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  energy 
distributed  by  the  human  machine.  Assuming,  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  that  these  figures  have  a  proximate  value,  it  will 
appear  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  energy  taken  up  in  air  and 
food  reappears  in  manual  work.  What  becomes  of  the  balance, 
for  the  quantity  is  supposed  to  remain  constant  ?  Three  times  the 
salable  energy  of  muscular  labor  remains  internal :  is  retained 
to  do  the  work  of  the  body,  to  furnish  it  with  heat,  to  drive  on 
its  processes,  and  to  equip  the  brain  for  its  work.  One-fourth 
of  the  efficiency  of  life  is  manual  efficiency ;  one-sixth  is  energy 
of  thought.  More  than  one-half  is  required  for  the  wants  of  the 
organism  itself.  Once  more,  these  figures  are  not  offered  as 
exact.  The  exact  determinations  are  not  yet  made.  They  are 
used  here  for  purposes  of  illustration  ;  yet  they  are  furnished  by 
a  multitude  of  experiments  upon  this  subject,  conducted  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  they  must  vary  for  differ- 
ent individuals ;  that  the  muscular  energy  of  the  professional 
man  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  laborer ;  that  the  thought- 
energy  of  the  laboring  man  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  thinker. 
Yet  human  beings,  wherever  found,  are  thus  bilateral.  Nature 
has  supplied  them  with  sensory  as  well  as  with  motor  centers. 
She  has  organized  them  as  plan-makers  and  executors,  and  she 
is  constantly  furnishing  each  of  us  with  the  means  for  carrying 
out  this  two-sided  process.  Moreover,  she  is  a  constant  adjuster. 
The  penalty  of  having  a  brain  is  to  use  it.  So  with  the  body, 
there  is  nowhere  any  stoppage  of  the  process  of  activity.  The 
energy  of  muscle  must  become  work.  The  energy  of  brain  must 
appear  as  a  form  of  consciousness.  The  supply  of  energy  is 
relatively  constant ;  its  discharge  is  constant ;  all  superficial 
limits  to  its  further  expression  it  overrides.  The  fame  of  Kant 
rests  in  large  part  upon  his  having  heralded  to  the  world  the 
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presence  of  a  moral  law  whose  behests  the  individual  must  obey. 
But  his  critics  have  not  been  slow  to  point  out  that  the  sense  of 
duty  is  the  sense  of  must  do  —  not  of  must  do  this  or  that.  And 
this  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  not  acting  is  the  most  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  our  nature.  Particular  forms  of  action 
we  can  decline,  but  no  man  can  cease  to  be  an  active  being — can 
refuse  to  expend  his  energy  —  and  live.  Change  must  go  on 
within  him,  and,  in  spite  of  anything  he  may  do,  it  does  go  on 
within  him ;  for  nature  is  constantly  renewing  within  him  the 
means  for  a  self-directing  existence ;  and  the  power  to  forecast 
and  to  plan  is  restored  side  by  side  with  the  power  to  build  and 
execute.  Each  man  is  outfitted  as  an  organism  which  shall  both 
behold  and  do. 

Early  men  escaped  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
befallen  their  successors.  Each  individual  among  them  was 
both  initiator  and  executor;  each  made  his  own  plans,  and 
himself  carried  them  into  effect.  His  possibilities  and  his 
activities  were  nearly  equal.  His  normal  relation  to  the  world 
can  be  written  in  an  equation.  His  usual  activity  was  of  a  kind 
to  call  forth  all  his  powers.  Hence,  little  energy  was  misap- 
plied. There  was  little  crime,  little  morbidness,  little  of  harm- 
ful indulgence  in  his  life.  And,  though  a  barbarian,  he  was  free 
from  the  extreme  vices  of  civilized  life.  But  there  came  a  time 
in  his  development  when  he  found  himself  in  the  possession  of 
energy  not  required  in  the  work  necessary  to  gain  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  and  in  keeping  the  peace  with  his  neighbor. 
This  superabundance  of  activity  expressed  itself  first  in  play,  we 
are  told.  And  when  it  became  a  common  holding,  public  games 
were  instituted  ;  for  games  were  not  only  forms  of  enjoyment ; 
they  were  also  useful  as  a  preparation  for  the  chase  and  for  war. 
Unused  activity  became  a  weakened  imitation  of  the  most 
impressive  forms  of  social  life,  and  play  was  molded  to  social 
ends.  In  more  developed  conditions  this  free  energy  became 
art,  and  served  the  state  and  the  common  religion,  often  being 
organized  to  social  use  by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Here 
again  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  forms  of  expression  freely  fol- 
lowed were  but  reexpressions  of  the  enforced  acts  of  plowing 
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and  reaping  ;  of  weaving  and  building  ;  of  sharing  and  supplicat- 
ing. No  man  became  an  artist  through  himself  alone.  His  free 
energy  was  harnessed  in  the  common  experience,  and  served  the 
common  need.  The  world  was  yet  new.  Tasks  waited  for  those 
who  could  perform  them.  And  while  some  refused  to  serve  and 
sought  strange  ways  in  which  to  spend  themselves,  most  served 
with  eagerness,  both  planning  and  performing  for  the  common 
weal.  Thus  was  art  born  out  of  man's  unused  powers  working 
spontaneously  for  social  ends. 

In  civilized  society  this  working  harmony  of  need  and  effici- 
ency is  destroyed.  Divisions  of  labor  are  introduced,  but 
differences  of  structure  do  not  immediately  follow.  If  one  is 
not  compelled  "to  work,"  he  busies  himself  in  other  ways;  and 
he  must  do  so.  His  cells  drive  him  into  action.  Satan  is  not 
more  sure  to  supply  him  with  work  than  are  they  to  put  him  at  it. 
The  principle  is  generally  recognized  in  so  far  as  the  muscles  are 
concerned ;  but  one  hesitates  to  apply  it  to  one's  entire  function- 
ing. It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  there  are  grave  objections  to 
the  use  of  the  term  "  energy  of  consciousness."  Nevertheless, 
it  stands  for  a  thought  —  a  fact  which  as  yet  can  be  represented 
in  no  better  way. 

To  offer  ready  avenues  of  discharge  for  this  energy  not  used 
in  necessary  productice  effort,  society  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
for  itself  super-necessary  activities  —  activities  which  are  not 
strictly  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  bodily  life,  activities 
which  will  outlet  the  surplusage,  and  give  pleasure  in  so  doing. 
In  theory,  the  line  between  these  two  forms  of  activity  is  easy 
to  draw ;  for  does  not  everyone  recognize  the  minimum  needful 
as  distinct  from  the  superfluous  ?  In  practice,  the  division  is 
infinitely  harder  to  make,  possibly  because  both  forms  of  effort 
are  necessary,  since  both  further  the  process  of  human  activity. 

But  there  is  a  rough  test  which  may  guide  us.  The  end 
which  is  followed  in  necessary  effort  is  remote.  The  end  which 
is  followed  in  simply  freeing  pent-up  energy  attends  the  act 
itself.  Certain  acts  serve ;  others  merely  employ  and  please. 
Much  of  the  machinery  of  society  is  of  this  latter  class.  Social 
conventions  are  not  all  necessary  to  productive  effort.     In  fact, 
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most  forms  of  social  opportunity  partake  of  the  nature  of 
luxuries.  Parties,  dances,  calls,  festivals,  many  forms  of  address 
and  aesthetic  pleasure,  are  of  this  kind.  And  most  of  these  are 
ancient  institutions  which  have  proven  their  fitness  to  function 
in  this  way  by  remaining  through  the  years.  Among  charac- 
teristic institutions  which  society  seems  to  have  created  for  this 
purpose  are  the  theater,  the  novel,  gambling,  and  drink.  That 
this  seemingly  rash  classification  may  not  give  unnecessary  pain, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  these  institutions  are  grouped 
together  upon  a  common  principle,  they  differ  widely  among 
themselves. 

One  great  difference  between  the  modern  theater  and  the 
ancient  stage  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  ancient 
theater  was  consciously  regarded  as  a  teaching  institution,  its 
modern  namesake  exists  chiefly  to  please.  As  man  becomes 
surer  of  his  place  in  the  world,  he  has  less  need  to  be  instructed 
therein,  and  more  need  for  other  forms  of  occupation.  The 
character  of  the  stage  has  varied  to  suit  this  changing  need. 
The  theater  belongs  to  society  as  a  whole.  For  everyone  it  is 
a  social  opportunity.  If  one's  own  condition  does  not  afford 
emotion-producing  and  thought-demanding  crises  in  the  requisite 
degree,  he  may  always  find  them  ready-made  here.  On  the 
ancient  stage  conflicting  destinies  worked  themselves  out  in 
full  view  of  the  people.  With  us  the  theater  exists  to  lend 
an  emotional  coloring  to  life  through  pleasure  or  through  pleas- 
ant pain.  It  offers  avenues  of  escape  from  self  (which  is 
always  more  properly  written  escape  for  self).  Not  all  are  in 
bondage  to  the  theater.  The  busy  man,  the  man  of  events  and 
affairs,  the  man  for  whom  life  is  a  drama,  or  to  whose  alert 
attention  history,  past  and  in  the  making,  is  supplying  scenes 
which  evoke  his  entire  wealth  of  feeling,  this  man  is  not  com- 
pelled to  see  situations  through  others'  eyes,  nor  to  depend 
upon  the  arbitrary  selections  of  the  playwright  for  emotional 
stimulation.  Modern  life  is  said  to  lack  color.  As  measured 
by  its  many  special  attempts  to  supply  it,  the  statement  is 
true.  But  the  color  is  not  absent.  It  is  overlooked.  With 
the    coming  of  divisions   of  labor,  the  mind  was  divided  into 
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faculties,  each  with  its  own  specially  maintained  agency  of 
stimulation.  To  the  man  whose  mind  is  one,  to  whom  the 
whole  world  supplies  stimuli,  there  is  still  no  lack.  Had  not 
social  conditions  and  social  sanctions  divided  work  off  from 
pleasure,  there  had  never  been  a  labor  problem  nor  special 
means  to  overcome  the  human  dwarfing  thus  produced.  Feeling 
had  not  been  forcibly  separated  from  effort,  nor  would  special 
forms  for  its  production  have  been  necessary.  The  theater  as  it 
exists  today  is  then  a  social  necessity,  but  it  is  more  necessary 
in  certain  conditions  than  in  others. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  the  novel,  a  layman  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  would  escape  the  sharp  edge  of  censure  by 
repeating  the  statement  of  a  critic  that  the  mission  of  literature 
is  to  please.  Certain  it  is  that,  if  it  were  solely  to  instruct,  the 
whole  world  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  long  since,  so  pro- 
digious is  the  effort  expended  in  this  direction.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  possible  to  use  much  that  is  written  as  the  occasion  for  the 
production  of  a  series  of  easy,  graceful  images  before  the  mind. 
Thus  one  may  read  without  thinking  deeply,  or  even  feeling 
deeply.  The  mission  of  the  book  then  becomes  that  of  substi- 
tuting another's  day-dream  for  my  own.  This  is  not  a  form  of 
intellectual  effort  that  can  be  commended  ;  but  much  reading  is 
doubtless  of  this  kind.  Reading  in  which  the  effort  is  followed 
for  its  own  sake — reading  to  keep  from  thinking  how  dull  it  is, 
and  to  relieve  the  tense  energy  of  one's  brain  in  a  play  of 
images  which  the  text  releases  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes 
—  one  may  get  this  out  of  books  ;  he  may  also  get  something 
more ;  but  there  are  situations  innumerable  in  which  he  is  happy 
to  attain  even  this  result.  "There  are  books  that  thus  draw  you 
out  of  yourself,  and  for  the  time  put  you  in  that  no-man's  land 
which  is  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon,"  and  in  which 
you  are  caused  "to  repeat,  parrot-like,  the  imagination  of  the 
author."  But  there  are  other  books,  the  reading  of  which  calls 
forth  your  own  thoughts  and  causes  your  mind  to  undertake  an 
alert  search  through  all  its  corners  for  facts  which  will  substan- 
tiate or  disprove  that  which  is  written.  Reading  them  is  a  more 
serious  business  ;  for  it  is  both  a  struggle  to  comprehend  and  a 
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challenge  to  accept.  In  both  cases  they  stimulate  to  expression 
an  activity  hitherto  unexpressed.  In  both  cases  a  great  need  is 
served. 

In  these  and  similar  ways,  too  numerous  for  detailed  state- 
ment, society  offers  stimulus  which  frees  the  tension  of  highly 
charged  nerve  centers  ;  and  these  forms  of  stimulus  are  laid 
hold  of  by  the  seemingly  busy  man  as  well  as  by  the  idler. 
Even  the  ordinary  occupations  in  which  brain  works  with  hand 
do  not  exhaust.  Even  here  there  is  an  overplus  of  energy 
which  is  expended  in  such  ways.  Devised  forms  of  stimulus 
are  necessary  here  over  and  above  those  which  seem  to  be  more 
essential. 

But  there  are  conditions  of  society  in  which  demand  is  made 
more  unequally  —  in  which  the  human  agent  does  not  by  any 
means  function  so  completely;  and  here  the  need  for  artificial 
stimulus  is  greater  still.  The  common  laborer  is  endowed  by 
nature  as  a  plan-maker.  He  functions  as  a  manual  laborer.  His 
work  is  planned  by  others.  He  executes  their  plans.  Even  if 
his  work  demanded  some  thought  at  first,  it  speedily  becomes 
habitual  and  requires  but  a  minimum  of  mental  energy  for  its 
discharge.  He  leads  a  narrow  life  of  habits.  His  work  does 
not  demand  thought.  It  is  not  sufificiently  his  own  to  fill  up  his 
feelings.  His  home  life  is  narrow,  and  he  soon  discovers,  hope- 
lessly narrow.  If  he  originally  thinks  to  mend  it,  he  soon  dis- 
covers the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  and  settles  into  a  state  of 
sordid  apathy  with  regard  to  it.  The  opportunity  to  think  or  to 
feel  deeply  is  denied  to  him  in  his  work  ;  indirectly,  this  fact 
denies  it  to  him  in  his  home.  Here  his  responsibilities  are  nar- 
rowed to  the  minimum  of  handing  over  a  part  of  his  wages  on 
pay-days.  The  responsibility  of  domestic  care  settle  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  wife.  The  home  is  for  her  a  little  world  full  of 
variety.  For  him  it  is  a  place  into  whose  life  he  does  not  pene- 
trate sufficiently  to  be  absorbed  thereby;  and  since  a  race  of 
perverse  scorners  and  thoughtless  questioners  have  taken  away 
from  him  the  consolations  of  religion,  he  is  no  longer  seriously 
occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  a  projected  hope.  Work,  home, 
and   church   have   ceased   to   call-  forth   his  best  energy.     One 
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further  interest  remains  —  that  of  men  in  general.  Does  not 
society  with  its  massive  power,  with  its  sweep  of  varied  life  and 
interest,  with  its  mighty  purposes,  its  wars  and  rumors  of  war, 
its  successes  and  its  failures,  its  crushings  and  its  nurturings,  its 
fatalistic  necessity  and  its  womanlike  tender-heartedness  —  does 
not  this  gigantic  panorama  of  living  seize  him,  and  call  forth 
the  tribute  of  his  thought  and  feeling  ?  I  answer,  no ;  it  is  an 
unknown  world  to  him.  His  vision  is  limited  to  an  infinitely 
smaller  field  of  view.  The  interests  of  his  locality  may  be  his  ; 
and  since  man  is  everywhere  a  political  animal,  this  is  generally 
true.  But  the  kind  of  organization  which  here  obtains  is  not 
such  as  to  make  him  independent  of,  but  rather  dependent  on, 
the  will  of  the  "boss;"  and  the  petty  part  which  he  is  allowed 
to  play,  in  place  of  calling  forth  his  own  enthusiasm,  leads  him 
into  counsels  where  he  must  merely  obey.  The  rule  of  the 
machine  is  everywhere  a  menace  to  American  manhood,  because 
under  the  very  pretense  of  expressing  the  will  of  its  followers, 
and  quite  unknown  to  them,  it  robs  them  of  their  will,  and 
counts  their  votes  while  it  suppresses  their  intelligence.  Such 
is  the  situation  in  which  many  forms  of  "  vice "  prosper.  A 
thoroughgoing  division  of  labor  has  robbed  the  workingman  of 
the  necessity  of  using  his  brain.  His  employer  thinks  out  his 
work.  His  wife  thinks  out  the  problems  of  domestic  life.  The 
bombastic  freethinker  and  the  boastful  atheist  or  the  com- 
placent priest  think  out  his  religion  for  him.  While  the  "boss" 
and  his  cabinet  do  his  political  thinking,  the  energy  of  his  own 
consciousness  is  nowhere  demanded.  He  is  nowhere  immediately 
responsible  for  these  processes.  He  seldom  becomes  vitally 
interested  in  them.  They  are  outside  him.  He  accepts  their 
results,  but  can  do  so  only  formally.  They  do  not  lay  hold  of 
him  as  his  own.  They,  therefore,  cannot  demand  the  tribute  of 
his  feeling  —  cannot  call  forth  the  energy  to  think,  which  nature 
is  constantly  renewing  within  him.  Brain-energy  is  little  used 
in  his  process  of  life.  It  accumulates.  He  becomes  restless, 
uneasy,  is  not  functioning  properly,  does  not  feel  like  himself, 
and  tries  to  get  away  from  so  unsatisfactory  a  state. 
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Certain  forms  of  opportunity  stand  ready  for  his  need.  They 
have  afforded  relief  in  just  such  cases  for  centuries.  If  one  is 
tired  of  eventless  days,  and  weary  of  being  an  unnoted  cipher 
in  the  great  world  ;  if  one  wishes  to  become  of  momentary  conse- 
quence at  a  bound ;  if  he  would  share  in  an  affair  and  hazard  on 
its  outcome,  he  may  gamble.  A  thousand  forms  of  play  invite 
him  to  this  course.  If  he  would  feel  the  keen  throbs  of  expecta- 
tion ;  if  he  would  indulge  in  the  anticipatory  imaging  of  possible 
results;  if  he  would  give  himself  an  interest  in  which  he  can  fig- 
ure as  a  principal,  he  may  play.  Playing  will  give  him  a  place 
among  his  fellows.  They  become  interested  in  his  "  ordering." 
For  a  brief  moment  he  will  have  occupation  and  an  end.  The 
wholly  idle  Romans  experienced  the  same  necessity  and  disposed 
of  it  in  the  same  way.  His  well-groomed  and  sufficiently  pro- 
vided brother  of  today  feels  the  same  lack,  and  does  likewise. 
Can  the  half-idle  man  be  utterly  condemned  for  giving  vent  to 
that  energy  which  he  is  forced  to  express,  in  ways  which  have 
appealed  and  still  appeal  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  in  sup- 
plying a  situation  with  a  strong  emotional  feeling  ?  It  is  not  in 
a  figure  of  speech  alone  that  life  is  a  game.  Normal  life  is  a 
game  in  that  it  calls  forth  the  reserve  forces  of  the  entire  organ- 
ism. It  excites  interest ;  it  proposes  ends ;  it  organizes  activi- 
ties ;  it  arouses  hope ;  it  promises,  and  fulfills  or  fails.  That  life 
which  calls  forth  but  little  of  enthusiasm,  which  tends  to  be  per- 
formed as  a  reflex  action,  which  has  little  of  the  meaning  which 
men  prize,  which  is  a  constant  tedium  —  that  life  demands  its 
counterpart,  either  in  the  normal  or  in  the  abnormal  form.  Its 
tedium  must  be  broken  by  moments  of  excitement,  its  dullness 
by  moments  of  stimulation.  Possibilities,  remote  ends,  expecta- 
tions, must  be  introduced,  that  the  pent-up  energy  of  life  may 
flow  out  in  hopes,  or  fears,  or  anticipations.  Something  must  be 
initiated  and  carried  out  to  its  result  by  the  self.  And  in  every 
case  in  which  freedom  to  originate  has  not  yet  been  attained,  the 
form  which  this  extemporized  task  takes  is  a  form  supplied  by 
society,  and  having  upon  it  the  hall-marks  of  many  centuries  of  use. 
The  evils  which  men  do  are  social  habits  which,  in  spite  of  their 
blameworthiness,  have  still  the  redeeming  virtue  of  being  actions 
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—  of  furthering  the  process  of  life.  In  the  nineteenth  ward 
of  Chicago  there  is  a  large  Italian  colony,  57  per  cent,  of 
whose  producing  members  are  not  employed  regularly,  and  the 
average  term  of  idleness  among  them  is  seven  months  out  of 
every  twelve.  It  is  difificult  to  imagine  how  this  community 
could  keep  the  peace  without  the  occupation  which  various  small 
games  of  chance  afford.  The  non-intellectual,  non-inventive 
oriental  is  devoted  to  gaming  and  to  opium.  Is  not  the  pre- 
supposition great  that  with  him  national  vices  have  consumed 
much  of  that  energy  which  with  us,  through  invention,  has 
become  national  gain  ?  And  the  same  division  is  true  of  our- 
selves in  a  less  striking  degree.  Activity  is  indeed  an  omnipres- 
ent law,  but  not  advancement. 

The  theater  is  of  use  here  also ;  but  its  character  is  slightly 
changed.  The  bill-boards  are  more  glaring ;  the  plot  is  more 
frankly  avowed;  the  hero,  more  heroic;  the  villain,  more  blackly 
villainous  ;  the  actors,  all  more  exuberant.  The  situations  por- 
trayed here  are  unreservedly  emotional.  Anyone  who  has  been 
on  the  Bowery  or  on  Halsted  street  when  the  theaters  are  clos- 
ing cannot  have  failed  to  note  that  the  crowds  which  they  pour 
into  the  street  are  both  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  those 
with  which  he  may  be  familiar  elsewhere.  If  he  is  of  a  reflective 
turn  of  mind,  he  will  find  food  for  meditation  in  this  difference. 
The  play  which  makes  no  attempt  to  be  subtle,  and  the  tendency 
to  bright  and  daring  colors  in  dress,  may  seem  to  him  to  have  a 
common  basis.  They  belong  to  a  condition  in  which  the  machin- 
ery of  attention  and  discrimination  is  not  highly  developed. 
They  are  followed  because  they,  of  themselves,  take  hold. 

And  devotion  to  books  is  not  wanted  here.  Has  not  the 
patronage  of  just  such  sections  of  our  cities  rendered  the  busi- 
ness of  writing  "detective  tales"  the  most  profitable  form  of 
labor  which  a  "literary  man"  can  pursue?  And  the  shop-girl 
who  is  able  to  ride  to  her  work  is  seldom  without  a  book  —  gen- 
erally of  a  pitiable  kind. 

But  the  favorite  form  of  artificial  stimulus  is  not  to  be  found 
in  gambling,  nor  in  the  theater,  nor  in  books.  It  is  found  in  the 
saloon.     Men  drink  for  many  reasons,  chief  among  which  is  this: 
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that  the  normal  process  of  life  is  dependent  upon  certain  forms 
of  stimuli  for  its  furthering,  in  the  failure  to  find  which  men  are 
drawn  to  a  false  form  of  stimulus — a  stimulant.  Now,  the  gain- 
ing of  an  outlet  for  activity  is  internally  necessitated,  and  is  a 
result  always  in  so  far  valuable.  The  question  remains:  Does  the 
stimulant  furnish  the  necessary  outlet  ?  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence upon  this  point.  Specialists  and  laymen  agree  that  the 
stimulant  removes  the  dead  weight  of  sameness  and  apathy 
which  hitherto  obtained ;  that  it  sets  free  the  tension  of  the 
cells.  The  stimulant  enters  the  blood,  is  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  for  a  time  relieves  the  tension,  wherever  found. 
That  wine  at  dinner  aids  digestion  is  well  known.  Everywhere 
it  causes  an  increased  emission  of  nerve  energy.  In  the  place  of 
the  sense  of  weakness  it  gives  a  temporary  feeling  of  power. 
The  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  of  little  consequence  under 
its  influence  seems  to  himself  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
world.  "The  hesitating  man  becomes  fluent,  the  dull  man 
bright,  the  slow  man  quick,  the  serious  man  sees  a  joke  with  an 
unwonted  readiness  of  appreciation."  The  heart  beats  more  rap- 
idly ;  there  is  an  exultation  of  the  mind,  a  freeing  of  emotional 
life,  pleasurable  ideas,  rapid  thought,  unusual  merriment.  In  the 
absence  of  the  demanding  power  of  thought-consuming  or  crea- 
tive work ;  in  conditions  where  the  demanding  power  of  fellow- 
individuals  is  either  wanting  or  unrecognized,  where  activity  is 
stored  and  stimulus  almost  impossible,  the  saloon  offers  a 
stimulant  which,  for  a  brief  period,  helps  on  the  process  of  con- 
sciousness and  makes  a  crude  thinker  of  a  brain  unused  to 
thought.  The  process  is  valuable ;  in  the  conditions  which 
now  obtain  it  is  necessary ;  but  it  is  also  baneful. 

This  view  is  not  new ;  it  is  old ;  but  of  late  it  has  passed 
unnoticed.  In  the  clamor  for  social  reform  the  individual  has 
been  overlooked.  The  sage  Heraclitus  declares  :  "  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  souls  to  become  moist."  Esdras  had  it  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  wine  that  "it  maketh  the  mind  of  the  king  and  of  the 
fatherless  child  to  be  all  one,  of  the  bondman  and  of  the  free- 
man, of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich.  It  turneth  every  thought  into 
jollity  and  mirth,  so  that  a  man  remembereth  neither  sorrow  nor 
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debt;  and  it  maketh  every  heart  glad."  Clement,  in  the  Instruc- 
tor, bears  like  testimony :  "  It  is  fitting  that  some  apply  wine  by 
way  of  physic,  for  the  sake  of  health  alone ;  others  for  pur- 
poses of  relaxation  and  enjoyment."  "  For  first,  wine  makes 
the  man  who  has  drunk  it  more  benignant  than  before,  more 
agreeable  to  his  boon-companions,  kinder  to  his  domestics,  and 
more  pleasant  to  his  friends  ;  but  when  intoxicated,  he  becomes 

violent  instead It  has  therefore  been  well  said:  'A  joy 

to  the  soul  and  heart,  was  wine  created  from  the  beginning,  when 
drunk  in  moderate  sufficiency.'" 

At  the  thought  of  temperance  societies  one  finds  Renan 
wrathfuUy  exclaiming:  "Deprive  the  poor  of  the  only  joy  they 
have  on  promising  them  a  paradise  which  will  never  be  theirs ! 
Why  will  you  prevent  these  unhappy  people  from  plunging  a 
moment  into  the  ideal  ?  These  are  perhaps  the  hours  when  they 
have  a  real  value."  An  English  rhymester  has  crystallized  the 
same  thought  in  a  couplet  more  true  than  poetical : 

Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious. 

But  it  is  evident  that  any  principle  which  explains  the 
actions  of  a  certain  class  of  men  must  submit  to  a  universal 
application  —  if  it  be  indeed  a  real  principle  —  and  this  one  does. 
Some  men  drink  in  their  grief,  to  force  the  energy  of  thinking 
on  to  other  thoughts,  just  as  others  listen  to  hope-producing 
words.  Some  drink  in  their  joy,  to  urge  their  feelings  on ;  and 
everywhere  in  society,  emptiness  of  interest,  lack  of  responsi- 
bility, failure  to  find  organically  related  stimuli,  leads  to  the  use 
of  stimulants.  It  is  not  alone  the  poor  man  who  drinks.  His 
richer  brother,  who  has  not  given  real  thought-demanding  hos- 
tages to  fortune,  is  in  the  same  predicament,  and  finds  relief  in 
the  same  process.  No  organ  of  the  body  will  endure  to  be  cast 
aside  without  protesting.  If  the  external  excitation  which  we 
call  sensation  is  a  release  of  tension ;  if  a  stimulus  approaching 
an  organ  of  sense  does  this,  why  may  not  its  pseudo-type,  a 
stimulant,  have  the  same  effect  and  be  called  for  by  the  same 
tension  in  the  absence  of  a  normal  stimulus  which  will  release  it  ? 
But  why  is  the  normal  stimulus  absent  that  the  false  one  must 
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be  resorted  to  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  stimulus  is  not  supplied 
us  from  without.  Its  appearance  is  never  merely  an  adventitious 
coming.  It  is  not  thrust  upon  us.  The  process  of  our  own 
activity  determines  its  kind.  It  is  like  the  activity  —  poor  and 
insufficient  when  it  is  poor  and  insufficient.  The  specialist  finds 
sensations  where  other  men  discover  nothing.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  our  activity  finds  nothing  to  feed  upon,  nothing  which 
calls  for  thought  in  certain  situations.  After  we  have  exhausted 
the  desert  we  are  lonesome,  and  smoke  or  drink  for  the  new 
effects  which  they  will  bring  to  us.  Now,  the  point  at  which 
stimuli  fail  and  stimulants  enter  differs  for  different  men  in  strict 
correspondence  with  their  fund  of  interests,  with  the  breadth  of 
their  past  activity,  i.  e.,  with  their  education.  One  whose  experi- 
ence of  life  has  furnished  him  with  few  avenues  of  escape  from 
himself  will  give  up  very  soon.  The  man  of  larger  responsibilities 
will  hold  out  longer ;  while  the  truly  educated  man,  whose  real 
interests  should  be  almost  infinite  in  their  extent,  will  not  soon 
fail  to  find,  in  any  situation,  sensations  to  relieve  the  tension 
which  the  on-flowing  of  his  stream  of  activity  supplies.  Now,  the 
pathos  of  the  situation  is  in  the  fact  that  society  has  said  unto 
some,  "Work;  others  will  think;"  while  nature  has  said:  "The 
two  processes  are  one.  I  have  made  an  organism  with  an  impul- 
sive nature,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  changing  world."  "  But," 
it  is  said,  "you  are  attacking  divisions  of  labor."  I  am.  I  can- 
not understand  how  an  organism  which  is  both  a  brain  and  a 
hand  can  act  as  either  one  alone,  without  producing  serious 
results.  We  are  eager  to  recognize  this  fact  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  brain-worker.  A  thousand  forms  of  muscular  exercise 
are  provided  for  him,  and  everywhere  he  is  urged  to  use  them. 
But  who  has  yet  set  up  a  gymnasium  to  exercise  the  brain  of 
the  hand-worker  ?  Where  even  is  the  principle  recognized  or 
treated  seriously  ?  Until  the  problems  of  society  become  the 
problems  of  each  member  of  society  ;  until  the  social  life  itself 
shall  furnish  adequate  material  to  fund  the  energy  of  men ;  until 
normal  stimuli  are  provided,  the  abnormal,  the  false  stimuli,  will 
be  in  demand.  For  human  energy  will  not  be  cribbed,  cabined, 
or  confined.     If  it  functions   normally,  we   call  it  good;    if  it 
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functions  to  the  harm  of  society,  we  instinctively  call  it  bad.  But 
the  question  remains  over :  Is  not  anything  which  furthers  its 
processes  of  functioning  in  that  measure  good  —  a  natural  good, 
if  not  a  moral  good  ?  But  the  process  is  harmful,  desperately 
harmful,  to  society.  Drunkenness  is  insanity.  The  period  of 
stimulation  is  brief.  Soon  inflammation  produces  deterioration 
of  tissues.  One  by  one,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the 
higher  centers  succumb  to  its  spell,  while  the  mad  revelry  of  the 
lower  centers  increases.  Drunkenness  is  indeed  abnormal,  but 
may  we  not  also  say  that  the  abnormality  existed  first  in  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  ensues  ? 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  stimulants  help  on  a  necessary  pro- 
cess, it  also  serves  to  preserve  certain  resultants  of  thought  and 
feeling  which,  originally  possessed  as  hopes,  and  failing  to  be 
enameled  in  action,  are  kept  from  falling  out  of  consciousness 
by  an  emotional  revival,  in  conditions  where  they  appear  more 
possible  than  they  really  are,  thus  treasuring  them  against  the 
day  of  their  actuality.  Certain  considerations,  certain  views, 
which  appear  in  consciousness  as  felt  truth,  must  be  kept  there. 
In  the  humdrum  of  life  they  tend  to  slip  away  and  fall  out  of 
consciousness  entirely.  Yet  civilization  is  dependent  upon  their 
retention,  and  upon  their  being  felt.  But  ordinary  life  may  fur- 
nish no  experience  akin  to  them  to  stimulate  their  reappearance. 
They  are  not  realized,  they  are  not  achieved  ;  they  become  hope- 
less hopes  and  die.  Yet  the  stimulant  may  do  what  stimulus  and 
experience  cannot  do.  It  may  revive  the  departing  hope,  and 
fill  it  with  such  warmth  of  worth  and  being  as  to  make  it  seem 
no  longer  a  hope,  but  a  possession.  One  hardly  doubts  that 
Greece  profited  by  the  bacchanals.  The  orgies,  vile  as  they 
were,  yet  may  have  loaned  this  value  to  the  common  life.  As 
in  remorse,  if  one  could  only  cease  to  dream,  he  might  forget ; 
so  here,  to  cease  to  drink  might  be  to  lose  a  valued  past,  to  bury 
it  beneath  a  load  of  empty  days. 

And,  if  special  and  supplementary  proof  be  needed,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  forms  of  cure  which  have  been  in  any 
measure  successful  have  proceeded  more  or  less  unconsciously 
upon    this    same    principle.       They    have    supplanted   drinking 
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by  other  and  more  satisfactory  forms  of  expression.  But 
their  success  has  been  exactly  proportionate  to  the  measure  in 
which  they  demanded  the  conscious  activity  of  their  members. 
Trade  unions  have  raised  many  forms  of  manual  work  to  the 
dignity  of  professions,  in  which  their  members  are  brought  to  a 
very  lively  consciousness  of  the  social  value  of  their  labor,  and 
are  imbued  with  a  real  enthusiasm  for  it.  In  less  successful 
ways  special  forms  of  political  and  social  agitation  have  com- 
manded the  attention  of  men,  and  in  the  same  degree  have 
proven  formidable  rivals  of  the  saloon.  In  many  instances  the 
enthusiasm  of  religion  has  been  communicated,  producing  the 
same  result.  Every  form  af  organization  which  calls  forth  and 
expresses  vital  interests  is  an  enemy  to  the  saloon.  But,  alas, 
of  the  multitude  of  organizations  created  for  this  purpose  most 
have  been  failures.  Splendid  schemes  they  are,  many  of  them, 
to  impress  men,  but  not  to  express  them. 

The  justification  of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  is  to  be 
found  here.  Its  demand  is  that  the  hand  shall  serve  the  brain, 
at  least  in  a  small  part  of  its  work.  Its  wholesale  condemnation 
of  all  forms  of  machine  labor,  and  its  apotheosis  of  the  unaided 
hand,  are  hardly  necessary  corollaries.  Shorn  of  gratuitous 
sentimentalism,  the  reform  which  it  seeks  to  effect  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  substituting  a  better  habit  for  a  bad  one,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  bad  one  can  be  rooted  out. 
When  psychology  was  no  farther  advanced  than  in  the  time  of 
Plato,  it  was  possible  to  consider  the  functions  proper  for  the 
largest  part  of  society  as  manual  alone.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  when  the  differences  among  men  are  not  commonly 
regarded  as  qualitative,  Plato's  social  distinctions  will  no  longer 
hold.  The  hand-worker  is  also  a  brain-worker ;  at  least  he  has 
a  brain  which  cannot  well  be  prevented  from  working,  and  must 
have  opportunity. 

It  is  sometimes  the  bane  of  reformers  to  be  too  easily  satis- 
fied with  their  own  plans  of  saving  men.  The  public  mind  is 
full  of  reasonless  causes  for,  and  profitless  methods  of,  treating 
this  problem.  We  are  told  that  drinking  is  a  "search  for 
unearned  pleasure,"  whereas,  in  the  strict  sense,  there  can  be  no 
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search  for  unearned  pleasure,  for  to  search  for  it  is  the  earnest 
of  its  due.  Another  says,  "Men  drink  because  they  are  tired," 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  normal  restorer  of  exhausted  cells 
is  always  more  easily  purchased  and  more  agreeable.  But  if 
special  warrant  for  this  treatment  be  demanded,  it  will  be  found 
in  a  table  of  "Means  Suggested  to  Lessen  the  Consumption  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors  among  the  People,"  appearing  in  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem.  The  opinions  are  col- 
lected from  proprietors  and  managers  of  various  establishments 
employing  labor,  and  present  an  interesting  expression  of  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  upon  this  question. 

In  speaking  of  scientists'  abstaining  from  metaphysical  ques- 
tions, Huxley  once  said:  "Those  who  lay  down  the  law  seem 
to  forget  that  a  wise  legislator  will  consider,  not  merely  whether 
his  proposed  enactment  is  desirable,  but  whether  obedience  to  it 
is  possible.  For  if  the  latter  question  be  answered  negatively, 
the  former  is  hardly  worth  debate."  Now,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  out  of  a  total  of  4,914  responses  received,  1,103 
advocate  prohibition,  769  urge  that  drinking  men  be  refused 
employment,  445  point  to  high  license,  180  speak  of  education, 
159  demand  the  abolition  of  the  saloons,  while  136  see  relief  in 
moral  and  religious  training,  etc.  Out  of  a  total  of  4,914 
replies  only  316  are  for  education  as  a  cure.  Now,  it  is  the 
therapeutic  value  of  this  statement  that  it  shows  the  futility  of 
setting  up  a  fixed  condition  outside  men,  and  hoping  by  its 
presence  to  reform  them.  It  is  opportunity  for  expression  of 
human  energy  which  is  demanded,  and  nothing  short  of  this  will 
effect  a  cure.  Men  are  so  poor  in  nothing  as  in  the  poverty  of 
thought.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  interests  with  opportunities  for 
their  expression  which  must  be  offered  them. 

The  contention  is  not  that  men  m.ust  drink,  but  that  human 
beings  who  are  not  by  nature  slaves  —  not  even  slaves  to  habit  — 
but  have  within  them  the  god-like  potency  of  self-determination, 
are  being  used  by  the  world,  and  not  using  it.  Human  life  is  at 
bottom  an  activity  which  must  go  on,  and  does  go  on.  If  per- 
chance more  valuable  forms  of  stimuli  have  not  been  organized 
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into  the  body  of  its  experience,  less  valuable  ones  must  take 
their  place.  When  thinking  fails,  hallucination  is  possible  —  is 
necessary,  until  death  comes.  "  But  this  is  determinism."  Nay, 
not  so ;  for  freedom  does  not  consist  in  the  power  to  create 
or  destroy  impulses,  but  rather  to  choose  among  them.  To  be 
free  is  to  be  permitted  to  choose  one's  master,  not  to  be  master- 
less. 

With  a  legitimate  pride  in  intelligence,  we  say  that  mind 
makes  the  world ;  that  its  reality  is  the  reality  which  shines  in 
things ;  that  the  tender  heart,  the  clear  thought,  and  the  rugged 
will  are  qualities  like  unto  God's.  In  short,  we  are  idealists,  and 
we  confess  that  consciousness  is  the  only  development  that  is 
worth  our  care;  that  consciousness  is  of  social  nature,  and  does 
not  express  itself  save  in  the  interactions  of  being's  whole ;  that 
there  are  ranks  and  dignities  in  its  appearances ;  and  yet,  with 
such  a  faith,  we  stand  idly  by  and  witness  consciousness  depraved 
to  hallucination  in  our  fellows.  We  rise  in  our  wrath  when  we 
are  told  that  men  must  work  in  conditions  which  destroy  their 
bodies.  May  we  not  be  quite  as  careful  that  they  need  not  per- 
vert their  minds  ?  But  how  ?  By  a  process  called  education, 
and  but  imperfectly  known  among  us ;  a  process  of  organizing 
the  interests  of  the  universe  into  the  experience  of  each  man,  so 
that  he  shall  no  longer  lack  for  anything,  but  in  himself  possess 
the  fullness  of  the  whole. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  certain  pitiable  inertia  obtains 
among  men,  whereby  they  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  lesser 
forms  of  experience,  and  far  too  little  prone  to  look  around 
to  a  worthier  form  of  being.  In  that  he  does  not  rise  and  then 
assert  his  own  dignity,  the  man  who  drinks  is  responsible  for  his 
own  condition.  To  say  that  society  is  to  blame  is  to  make  but 
a  poor  abstraction.  Society,  as  different  from  men,  is  no  scape- 
goat. It  is  men  themselves  who  are  the  scapegoats,  and  most  of 
all  those  men  who  with  our  common  talents  bring  such  a  poor 
accounting  in. 

And  yet  the  opportunities  for  choice  are  not  quite  even.  If 
communism  is  due  to  obtain  anywhere,  it  must  be  in  the  realm 
of  intelligence.     As  yet  it  does  not  obtain  there.     The  greatest 
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estimates  of  value  and  method  do  not  pass  current.  The  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  normal  world  to  meet  every  demand  of  the 
human  being  is  a  tale  rather  than  a  principle.  Of  no  time  in 
history  is  this  so  true  as  now.  Under  the  very  caption  of  a 
heaven-soaring  idealism,  men  are  busy  preaching  a  gross  mate- 
rialism. "Make  men  better!"  But  how?  "  Mend  the  body, 
mend  the  purse,  mend  the  laws!"  But  seldom  is  it  said,  "Mend 
men  themselves,  by  pointing  them  to  greater  possibilities  —  their 
own."  Behold  our  interest  in  the  school  1  In  how  far  has  it 
ceased  to  be  sophistic?  In  how  far  has  it  ceased  to  contribute 
formal  powers  ?  And  yet  it  must  become  Socratic,  pointing 
men  within  themselves,  enabling  them  to  re-collect  themselves. 
And  because  the  school,  and  nothing  but  the  school,  can  do  this, 
it  must  ever  hold  the  largest  place  in  the  attention  of  men.  Not 
the  school  which  is  in  the  schoolhouse  alone,  but  every  form 
which  can  serve  to  organize  the  world  into  human  experience. 
We  must  drive  out  the  word  need  by  bringing  back  the  word 
culture^  which  is  over-need,  fullness.  And  even  at  the  present 
day,  when  men  shake  their  heads  ominously  at  such  a  doctrine, 
it  must  be  reasserted  that  human  salvation  is  in  consciousness, 
and  in  and  through  a  larger  and  richer  development  of  con- 
sciousness than  men  have  heretofore  attained. 

Ernest  Carroll  Moore. 
University  of  California. 


FOUR  SYNTHESISTS :  CROSS-SECTIONS  FROM  COMTE, 
SPENCER,  LILIENFELD,  AND   SCHAEFFLE. 

Although  differences  of  opinion  prevail  with  respect  to  the 
exact  content  of  the  study  of  sociology,  for  present  purposes  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  exists  a  group  of  writers  whose  works 
may  appropriately  be  characterized  as  synthetic.  In  this  group 
the  names  of  Comte,  Spencer,  Lilienfeld,  and  Schaefifie  take  high 
rank.  It  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  present  in  this  paper,  in  a 
condensed  way,  a  comparative  study  of  a  few  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  sociological  works  of  the  authors  mentioned.  The 
grouping  under  the  various  heads  noted  below  may  be  some- 
what arbitrary ;  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  believed  this  method  of 
treatment  will  add  to  the  clearness  of  the  discussion. 

I.  The  scope  and  method  of  sociology . —  In  his  inaugural  address 
as  rector  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  Professor  SchmoUer  spoke 
words  to  the  effect  that  we  may  rationally  discuss  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  nucleus  of  the  special  social  sciences ;  but  that  no 
disputes  can  profitably  be  entered  into  with  respect  to  the  peri- 
phery of  these  sciences.  In  other  words,  the  workers  in  all  the 
different  fields  of  social  study  draw  their  material  from  the  same 
source  —  man;  like  so  many  frogs  sitting  about  the  same  pond, 
they  all  delve  into  the  same  medium  when  they  are  in  search  of 
material.  Following  the  advice  of  SchmoUer,  no  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  definite  boundary  lines  of  sociology  will  be  entered 
into  in  this  place.  It  is  well  known  that  Comte  believed  it  was 
necessary  to  combine  the  special  social  sciences  in  order  to  form 
the  science  of  sociology.  In  common  with  all  philosophical 
study,  this  latter  science  might  embrace  either  the  field  of  specu- 
lation or  of  action.  It  is  the  former  which  Comte  makes  it  his 
duty  to  study.  In  Spencer  a  variety  of  definitions  of  sociology 
can  be  found.  Primarily  the  sociologist  must  grasp  the  vast 
heterogeneous  aggregate  of  phenomena  relating  to  the  associated 
life  of  man.  He  must  take  an  account  of  the  combined  action 
of  his  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  traits ;  he  must  study 
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the  processes  and  products  which  imply  coordinated  action,  and 
trace  out  with  scientific  accuracy  the  structure,  growth,  and  func- 
tion of  those  agencies.  Lilienfeld  makes  sociology  essentially 
a  synthetic  science ;  yet  in  one  place  he  protests  against 
making  it  an  all-inclusive  science.  Schaeffle  characterizes  the 
special  social  sciences  —  which  he  enumerates  in  a  carefully 
arranged  order  —  as  building  stones  out  of  which  a  philosophy 
of  philosophies  is  to  be  constructed. 

,  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  dogmatic  discussion  of  method, 
our  four  sociologists  contribute  relatively  little ;  although  the 
problem  of  methodology  receives  attention  at  the  hands  of  each 
of  them.  Comte,  for  instance,  speaks  of  direct  and  indirect 
methods,  meaning  by  the  latter  those  methods  which  are  appli- 
cable to  a  science  because  of  its  relation  to  other  sciences,  which 
in  case  of  sociology  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  well-known 
hierarchy.  Direct  methods,  according  to  him,  embrace  obser- 
vation, experiment,  and  comparison,  supplemented  by  historical 
studies.  His  emphasis  of  experimentation  in  society  is  note- 
worthy because,  quite  to  the  contrary  of  what  is  "  vulgarly  sup- 
posed" in  the  learned  world,  it  is  possible  to  perform  experiments 
in  the  domain  of  social  phenomena.  Spencer's  combination  of 
induction  and  deduction  appears  in  every  one  of  his  chapters ; 
in  fact,  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  the  distinguished  English- 
man, not  unlike  our  great  lawyers  when  they  outline  a  brief, 
first  thought  out,  all  by  himself,  a  certain  problem ;  and  then 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  own  conclusions  such  facts  and  general 
principles  as  the  arts  of  induction  and  deduction  could  place  at 
his  command.  Having  established  the  truth  of  his  proposition 
on  the  basis  of  induction,  he  applies  to  it  the  test  of  deduction, 
which,  of  course,  confirms  the  proposition.  In  his  brilliant 
chapters  entitled  "Retrospect"  and  "Prospect"  the  hands  of  the 
great  master  are  seen.  If  he  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  weapon 
of  induction,  he  is  almost  always  certain  to  swing  in  his  right 
that  of  deduction  ;  and  the  two  together  drive  home  with  relent- 
less vigor  the  truth  and  the  validity  of  the  general  proposition. 
Lilienfeld  contributes  less  than  any  one  of  this  group  to  the 
question  of  method.     He  protests  against  the  prevailing  dogmatic 
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and  scholastic  methods,  and  champions  the  claims  of  empi- 
ricism. Schaeffle  may  be  said  to  avoid  the  formal  discussion  of 
methodology  ;  but  so  far  as  his  own  method  of  treatment  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  characterized  as  combining  philosophy  with 
psychology,  the  propositions  being  illuminated  with  observations 
from  the  legal  and  economic  points  of  view.  Induction  and 
deduction  are  combined  with  history. 

Three  of  these  authors  express  in  so  many  words  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  sociological  knowledge.  Comte  is  least 
definite  ;  while  Spencer's  well-known  division  of  all  reality  into 
the  knowable  and  the  unknowable  requires  only  passing  men- 
tion. Lilienfeld  recognizes  the  field  of  the  unknown  when  he 
asserts  that  Uranfang  and  Endziel  cannot  be  scientifically  founded. 
Schaeffle  maintains  that  we  know  only  force ;  that  such  matters 
as  the  problem  of  evil  must  be  taken  as  existing  facts,  and  that 
sociology  does  not  go  back  of  these. 

2.  The  use  of  analogies.  —  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
on  the  uses  and  abuses  of  biological  analogies  in  the  study  of 
sociology,  Professor  Ward  probably  voiced  the  truth  in  the 
matter,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  evidence  of  his  open-minded- 
ness  and  toleration,  when  he  said,  in  effect,  that  so  long  as  the 
biological  analogy  can  be  used  as  a  cord  upon  which  the  beads 
of  useful  knowledge  can  be  strung,  we  must  welcome  the  use  of 
analogies  and  encourage  the  men  who  are  working  so  faithfully  to 
elaborate  "biological  sociology."  The  present  writer  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  from  Comte  to  Worms  the  so-called  biological 
sociologists  have  in  their  own  minds  been  inclined  not  to  make 
the  analogy  the  important  thing ;  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  them  have  literally  caused  their  analogies  "to  walk 
on  fours."  Comte  goes  less  into  detailed  analogy  than  the  other 
three  writers  here  under  consideration,  although  he  compares 
faithfully  individual  and  race  development.  Spencer  speaks  of 
analogies  and  of  parallelisms,  and  he  almost  touches  the  ludi- 
crous when  he  asserts  that  these  analogies  become  increasingly 
clear  when  we  recognize  that  every  considerable  organism  is  a 
society;  however,  he  formally  asserts  that  his  analogies  serve 
only    as    a    scaffolding    by    means    of   which    the    structure   of 
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sociological  study  has  been  erected,  Lilienfeld  is  not  unlike 
Spencer  in  this  respect,  although  he  asserts  that  many  of  his  analo- 
gies are  far-fetched.  He  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  find  analo- 
gies everywhere  and  for  everything,  and  that  the  discussion  of 
these  analogies  may  even  be  of  service  to  natural  science.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  such  a  position  is  hardly  tenable.  The 
condensation  of  Schaeffle's  treatise  of  four  volumes  into  the  two 
of  the  second  edition  is  significant.  This  abridgment  was  brought 
about,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  introduction,  by  better  systematiza- 
tion,  more  extended  use  of  fine  print,  the  condensation  and 
subordination  of  individual  psychological  and  anthropological 
material ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  discus- 
sions based  upon  pure  analogy.  In  the  second  edition  analogies 
are  generally  put  well  into  the  background.  Like  Comte,  he 
shows  that  individual  and  social  development  can  be  traced 
along  parallel  lines  ;  and,  in  common  with  Lilienfeld  and  Ward, 
he  believes  that  homologies  are,  after  all,  more  vital  than  mere 
analogies.  And,  unlike  Lilienfeld,  Schaeffle  asserts  that  there 
are  many  things  in  society  which  have  no  analogy  in  organic  life, 
3.  Views  of  progress. —  Sociological  study,  like  all  other  science, 
must  find  its  justification  in  its  contributions  to  progress.  From 
earliest  times,  writers  on  subjects  related  to  the  associated  life 
of  man  have  taken  widely  diverse  views  of  progress ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  the  problem  of  progress  discussed  in  differ- 
ent ways  by  each  of  the  authors  under  consideration.  Comte 
has  something  to  say  on  the  direction,  rate,  and  order  of  prog- 
ress. His  general  formula,  expressed  in  the  three  stages,  theo- 
logical, metaphysical,  and  positive  —  for  which  Mill  substituted 
(i)  personal  or  volitional ;  (2)  abstractional  or  ontological ;  and 
(3)  phenomenal  in  its  objective,  and  experimental  in  its  subjective 
aspects  —  expresses  the  essence  of  his  theory  of  progress  as 
applied  especially  to  social  phenomena ;  although  he  explicitly 
asserts  that  this  is  a  universal  law.  The  counterpart  of  these  three 
stages  in  the  domain  of  historical  study  is  expressed  by  the  terms 
"ancient,"  "mediaeval,"  and  "modern;"  while  in  the  domain  of 
political  phenomena  the  terms  "militarianism,"  an  intermediate, 
unnamed  term,  and  "industrialism"  express  the  analogous  facts. 
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These  three  groups,  to  modify  Comte's  phrase,  "  three  dualisms," 
may  properly  be  characterized  as  the  three  trinities.  The  direc- 
tion of  progress  is  indicated  by  the  terms  "organic,"  "animal," 
and  "human,"  social  progress  being  characterized  by  the  gradual 
ascendency  of  humanity  over  animality;  and  throughout  this  dis- 
cussion Comte  professes  to  view  only  the  main  stream  of  human 
progress,  leaving  out  of  consideration  those  nations  which  have 
not  been  primary  movers  in  human  advancement,  and  considering 
as  the  successors  of  a  nation  those  peoples  which  have  accepted 
and  improved  the  highest  products  of  the  civilization  to  which 
they  became  heir.  In  another  place  Comte  points  out  that 
progress  moves  from  the  intellectual  through  the  social  to  the 
moral ;  the  rate  of  progress  is  dependent  upon  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two  factors  of  a  "couple":  man  and 
the  medium  or  environment.  The  first  of  the  special  factors  is 
ennui,  which  corresponds  to  what  the  Germans  call  Fluch  der 
Langweile ;  the  second  is  the  duration  of  life,  the  brevity  of 
human  life  being  a  promoter  of  human  progress ;  and  the  third 
is  the  natural  increase  of  human  life,  or  what  Comte  calls  pro- 
gressive condensation.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  line  of 
thought  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  essentials  of  Malthusi- 
anism.  According  to  Comte,  too,  human  and  material  progress 
are  inseparable.  Spencer's  well-known  law  of  universal  progress, 
centering  about  the  notion  of  a  continued  change  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous,  supplemented  by  his  theory  of 
the  diffusion  of  forces,  makes  progress  a  "beneficent  necessity." 
Human  advancement  is,  therefore,  not  within  human  control,  and 
laissez  faire  has  thus  found  its  philosophical  basis.  The  factors 
of  human  progress  Spencer  divides  into  original  and  derived,  the 
former  being  again  subdivided  into  extrinsic  and  intrinsic.  The 
extrinsic  factors  include  climate,  surface,  flora,  and  fauna ;  while 
the  intrinsic  ones  embrace  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
traits.  The  division  between  original  and  derived  factors  is 
scarcely  logical,  and  not  well  defined.  The  five  derived  factors 
enumerated  by  Spencer  follow  in  general  the  contents  of  those 
enumerated  as  original.  It  is  worth  while  noticing  that  Spencer 
believes  that  resistance  to  human  progress  is  greatest  at  a  time 
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when  man's  ability  to  overcome  obstacles  is  smallest.  This 
reminds  one  of  what  Comte  calls  a  "melancholy  coincidence," 
that  man  is  mostly  in  need  of  exactly  those  attributes  of  which 
he  possesses  least.  Consciously  or  otherwise,  Lilienfeld  follows 
Spencer;  he,  too,  speaks  of  increased  heterogeneity,  but  follows 
in  greater  detail  the  development  of  individuals  and  of  groups. 
The  direction  of  progress  is  indicated  by  Lilienfeld's  hierarchi- 
cal potentiation  of  forces,  which  in  the  order  of  their  natural 
succession  in  the  advancement  of  society  represent  the  following 
order:  machanical,  chemical,  organic,  emotional,  intellectual, 
and  social.  Each  of  these  is  based  upon  and  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  preceding.  Lilienfeld  also  compares  quite  elaborately 
organic  and  inorganic  forces  ;  and,  like  Spencer,  speaks  of  inner 
and  outer  systems  of  organic  and  social  development.  Generally 
speaking,  Schaeffle  dwells  more  on  the  kow  than  on  the  what 
of  social  life,  and  bases  his  long  list  of  finely  elaborated  theses 
of  social  development  on  his  characteristic  discussion  of  social 
selection.  His  representation  of  land  and  population,  repre- 
senting the  active  and  passive  factors,  respectively,  in  human 
progress,  is  well  known  to  students  of  sociology.  Schaefifle's 
assertion  that  increasing  authority  is  a  characteristic  of  advancing 
civilization  deserves  specialmention  ;  and  his  brilliant  discussion 
of  what  he  calls  the  "civil  creation"  comprises  one  of  his  most 
valuable  contributions  to  social  philosophy.  To  him  the  sociolo- 
gist is  a  pitiable  and  cowardly  spirit  if  he  does  not  assist  vigor- 
ously in  the  perfection  of  civilization,  the  highest  expression  of 
all  the  civil  creation.  The  very  words  "civil  creation"  protest 
against  anything  like  laissez  faire,  and  impose  upon  all  students 
of  society  the  great  practical  task  of  "  driving  politics." 

4.  General  or  universal  laws. —  From  earliest  times  social 
philosophers  have  attempted  to  formulate  general  or  universal 
laws.  These  attempts,  however,  did  not  go  beyond  a  more  or 
less  vague  expression  of  the  feeling  that  universal  laws  must 
exist.  Poets  of  all  times  have  told  mankind  that  the  race  was 
approaching  an  epoch  when  "all  the  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in 
universal  law."  The  earliest  classifications  of  phenomena  dis- 
tinguished between  those   which    were    attributable    to   objects 
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possessing  "breath"  and  those  which  were  breathless.  Gradu- 
ally as  the  domains  of  human  knowledge  were  extended,  and 
classifications  were  proportionately  perfected,  the  reign  of  identi- 
cal laws  in  each  of  the  continually  expanding  fields  was  dis- 
cussed. Man  saw  that  principles  which  had  hitherto  found  their 
application  only  in  the  domain  of  physical  phenomena  could  be 
applied  to  psychical  phenomena,  and  ultimately  also  to  social 
phenomena.  The  discussion  of  laws  manifesting  themselves  in 
each  of  these  three  fields — physical,  psychical,  and  social  — 
has  been  the  aim  of  seekers  after  universal  laws.  Comte's 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences  is  inconceivable  without  the  assump- 
tion of  the  reign  of  universal  law ;  and  in  various  places  this 
sociologist  holds  out  the  hope  of  discovering  a  final  order  of 
phenomena.  Schaefifle  tells  us  about  laws  of  evolution,  dissolu- 
tion, equilibrium,  accommodation,  and  rhythm ;  and  perhaps 
touches  the  climax  when,  like  Comte,  he  brings  us  into  the 
presence  of  the  vision  of  a  highest  and  final  law  — "«'«  hochstes, 
letztes  Erfahrungsgesetz."  While  Gumplowicz  has  formulated  ten 
universal  laws  for  us,  Spencer  does  not  appear  to  have  ven- 
tured directly  beyond  his  universal  law  of  progress,  the  law  of 
evolution,  although,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Small,  various 
formulations  in  First  Principles  may  be  considered  analogous  to 
the  ten  general  laws  of  Gumplowicz.  Lilienfeld's  discussions  are 
throughout  based  upon  the  notion  of  universal  law.  Again  and 
again  he  emphasizes  the  agreement  of  the  logical,  the  ethical,  the 
social,  and  the  natural.  Like  Spencer,  he  refers  to  the  univer- 
sality of  cause,  necessity,  and  effect ;  but  he  is  never  more  enthu- 
siastic than  when  he  asserts  the  fundamental  agreement  which 
exists  between  "the  beside-one-another,"  "the  after-one-another," 
and  "the  over-one-another."  Whatever  critics  may  say  of  attempts 
of  this  kind,  serious-minded  students  must  concede  that  this  very 
effort  has  resulted  in  some  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable.  What  can  be  more  inspiring,  what  can 
impress  man  more  with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  orderly 
procedure,  what  can  give  him  greater  assurance  of  the  possibili- 
ties, if  not  the  "  beneficent  necessity,"  of  human  progress,  than  the 
thought  that  not  only  separate  classes  of  phenomena  are  sucject 
to  their  own  specific  laws,  but  that  all  phenomena  in  all  the  different 
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domains  of  human  knowledge  obey  the  same  laws  ?     A  truly 
grand  and  ennobling  conception,  this  vision  of  universal  laws! 

5.  Statics  and  dynamics. —  It  may  be  assumed  that  contempo- 
rary students  of  sociology  have  departed  widely  from  the  earliest 
use  of  the  terms  "  statics  "  and  "  dynamics  ; "  yet,  since  the  writers 
under  consideration  touch  upon  this  question,  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  add  a  sentence  or  two  on  this  topic.  By  social  statics 
Comte  understood  the  theory  of  a  spontaneous  order  of  human 
society,  embracing  the  conditions  and  laws  of  harmony  in  the 
social  world.  The  study  of  social  statics  embraced  the  con- 
sideration of  three  factors :  sociability,  the  family,  and  society. 
In  his  discussion  of  sociability  Comte  affirms  the  preponderance 
of  the  affective  over  the  intellectual  qualities,  encouraging 
united  and  associated  effort.  The  controversy  between  Spencer 
and  Comte  as  to  whether  feelings  or  ideas  govern  the  world  in 
part  turns  upon  this  phase  of  Comte's  discussion.  It  is  hardly 
dignified  to  say  of  Comte  that  he  was  not  consistent ;  yet  one 
cannot  read  far  in  his  volumes  without  finding  material  which  can 
be  used  in  support  of  either  thesis.  Comte's  discussion  of  the 
second  and  third  factors  may  be  passed  over  with  the  remark 
that  he  sees  in  the  progressive  modification  of  the  constitution 
of  the  family  the  establishment  of  corresponding  social  states ; 
and  in  his  treatment  of  society  he  emphasizes  the  elements  of 
command  and  obedience  —  following  in  part  his  formula  for  the 
family  —  and  takes  a  point  of  view  which  commands  all  times 
and  all  places.  Comte's  social  dynamics  deals  with  the  theory 
of  the  natural  progress  of  human  society,  and  includes,  of 
course,  a  study  of  the  factors  of  social  progress  which  have 
been  considered  above.  Progress  being  a  beneficent  necessity, 
according  to  Spencer,  social  dynamics  would  be  based  upon  a 
study  of  his  law  of  evolution  ;  while  his  social  statics  would 
take  a  view  of  society  in  stable  equilibrium.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  this  connection  of  Lilienfeld  is  that  he  follows  the 
genetic  method  ;  and  of  Schaeffle,  that  he  insists  upon  holding 
the  dynamic  point  of  view.  Schaeffle's  classification  of  social 
wealth  and  of  family  property  is  illuminating.  He  calls  it  a 
"  functional "  classification  ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  has 
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given  us  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  classification  which  has 
yet  been  worked  out.  The  institution  of  family  property  as  a 
factor  in  progress  is  discussed  in  a  way  which  deserves  attention 
everywhere  today.  Family  property  is  "  eternal  "  and  "  sacred  " 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  high- 
est types  of  family  life.  In  the  combination  of  family  wealth 
and  capital  he  sees  the  source  of  many  of  the  most  vexing 
political  and  social  problems  of  the  day.  By  associating  the 
family  with  certain  institutions,  professions,  and  vocations,  he 
opens  the  reader's  eyes  to  many  things  which  are  only  too  fre- 
quently overlooked.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  Europeans  adhere 
to  the  monarchy  ?  It  is  not  because  the  average  European 
reveres  a  monarch,  or  because  the  question  of  the  form  of 
government  is  all-important  —  for  we  know  that  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  form  of  government  has  for  some  time  been  pushed 
into  the  background  by  social  problems  —  but  because  the  citizen 
of  England  or  of  the  countries  of  Germany  sees  in  the  monarchi- 
cal family  that  element  of  continuity,  stability,  order,  and 
authority  which  represents  the  best  traditions  and  heritages  of 
the  civilization  of  his  people.  This,  in  substance,  is  Schaefifle's 
answer  to  the  question  of  loyalty  to  monarchs  and  monarchical 
institutions  ;  and  this  function  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  noble  which  the  institution  of  the  family  can  perform. 

Although  not  directly  connected  with  what  has  preceded, 
SchaefHe's  discussion  of  Gesittu?ig  should  be  mentioned.  Gesit- 
tung  includes  Kultur  and  Civilisation,  the  former  dealing  with  con- 
tent and  the  latter  with  method.  The  contents  of  Kultur  as 
well  as  the  factors  of  Civilisation  are  carefully  and  elaborately 
enumerated  and  classified  by  Schaefifle.  This  part  of  Schaefifle's 
treatise  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  many  of  the  chapters  in 
Lilienfeld's,  which  are  oftentimes  crude,  loose,  and  dilettante. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  writer  aimed  only  to 
describe  a  few  cross-sections  from  the  four  synthesists  within 
the  limits  of  a  magazine  article ;  and  that  by  doing  so  he  might, 
perhaps,  perform  a  small  service  for  those  students  who  find 
value  in  new  arrangements  of  old  material. 

B.  H.  Meyer. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL.     XVIL 

THE    MAINTENANCE    OF    ETHICAL    ELEMENTS. 

The  moment  a  hill  is  lifted  above  the  plain  the  agents  of 
erosion  begin  to  wear  it  down.  The  moment  a  finer  type  of 
animal  is  bred  it  is  liable  to  be  swamped  by  crossing  with  scrubs. 
So  the  moment  there  is  reared  above  the  common  feelings  about 
conduct  —  the  folk  ethos  —  a  set  of  ideals  and  standards  good 
for  the  group  —  the  social  ethos  —  this  superior  set  is  subject  to 
strains  tending  to  lower  it.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  the 
folk  ethos  and  the  social  ethos  to  modify  each  other  until  they 
are  assimilated ;  and  in  this  case,  of  course,  the  folk  ethos  would 
yield  the  less  because  it  is  rooted  in  the  instincts  of  the  race. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  social  ethos  worked  out  by  superior 
men  or  classes  does  not  always  sag  and  decline.  For  centuries 
it  may  keep  its  high  plane,  drawing  the  people  up  to  it  rather 
than  sinking  down  toward  them.  Here,  then,  is  a  problem.  If 
the  social  ethos  steadily  exalts  righteousness  while  the  individual 
values  power,  if  it  continues  peace-loving  while  the  heart  of  the 
folk  is  warlike,  if  it  stays  austere  while  the  common  man  is  sen- 
sual, there  must  be  forces  that  hold  up  the  higher  elements  stiffly 
against  the  influence  that  would  debase  them,  forces,  in  short, 
that  oppose  natural  gravity.  What  are  these  forces  ?  In  other 
words,  how  are  ethical  elements  maintained  in  their  pristine 
strength  and  purity? 

For  one  thing  ethical  gains  are  safe  once  they  have  been 
fixed  in  the  heart  of  folk-tradition.  A  sacred  book,  for  instance, 
is  a  wonderful  vehicle  for  transmitting  without  loss  perishable 
spiritual  products.  While  Mahomet  was  yet  alive  an  important 
city  like  Taif  could  offer  to  become  Moslem  if  he  would  modify 
his  commands  against  usury,  adultery,  and  wine.  But  at  his 
death  the  canon  of  the  Koran  was  closed.  All  this  gristle 
became  'bone,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  lowering 
the  standards  of  Islam.  The  Bible  is  another  conserver.  How- 
ever   the  ideals  of  the  prophets  and   of  Jesus  may  be  alloyed 
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with  baser  metal,  the  pure  gold  can  always  be  recovered  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is,  then,  by  imbedding  them  in  recorded  art, 
literature,  or  religion  that  ethical  gains  may  be  held  and  moral 
progress  insured.  Without  fixation  in  a  book  or  caste  the  teach- 
ing of  the  moral  prophet  is  soon  debased  and  lost.  But  a  gain 
fixed  in  the  transmitted  culture  may  enter  after  a  time  into  the 
folk  ethos  and  thus  form  the  platform  from  which  fresh  gains 
may  be  made. 

The  dead,  then,  armed  with  the  lever  of  tradition,  are  the 
first  contingent  to  support  the  ethical  elements.  The  second 
contingent  is  composed  of  parents.  By  the  overlap  of  their 
lives  the  parent  has  great  power  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
child.  If  now  the  parent  passes  on  just  his  private  ethos,  that  is 
to  say,  the  views  and  feelings  that  really  govern  his  actions, 
there  is  no  gain  from  this  ascendency.  But  if  he  instills  the 
superior  social  standards  and  ideals  he  becomes  thereby  their 
prop  and  bulwark.  Now,  what  is  the  actual  policy  of  parents  ? 
Observation  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  influence  of  the  parent 
is,  on  the  whole,  uplifting.  When  a  higher  ethics  is  abroad,  the 
father  frequently  favors  it  more  in  shaping  his  son's  character 
than  in  shaping  his  own.  He  wants  the  boy  to  be  a  little  more 
sober,  chaste,  honest,  and  truthful  than  himself.  Often  the  sum 
of  his  exhortation  is  :  "  Do  as  I  say,  and  not  as  I  do."  It  would 
be  too  cynical  to  say  that  the  sire  knowingly  lays  upon  his  sons 
a  burden  he  will  not  himself  take  up.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
forgets  to  allow  in  them  for  that  passion  and  self-will  which  is 
the  secret  and  the  excuse  of  his  own  shortcomings.  At  the 
d^but  of  each  of  the  historical  peoples  the  fathers  are  content, 
just  as  they  are  among  nature  folk,  to  be  faithfully  copied  in 
conduct  by  their  sons.  But  later,  when  a  social  ethos  stretches 
above  them  from  horizon  to  horizon,  an  inner  conflict  breeds 
discontent ;  and  this  discontent  is  more  potent  in  modeling  the 
character  of  their  children  than  in  remodeling  their  own  char- 
acter. The  influence  of  parents,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  forces 
that  prevent  social  ideals  and  standards  from  sagging  to  the 
vulgar  level. 
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The  third  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  contingent  is  what 
we  may  call  the  party  of  order.  The  nucleus  of  this  contingent 
consists  of  those  professionally  interested  in  the  work  of  con- 
trol. In  an  army  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  key  up  dis- 
cipline. On  a  ship  it  is  the  task  of  the  captain  and  his  mates  to 
provide  the  needed  bossing.  In  a  factory  it  is  the  business  of 
the  foremen  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  organization  among 
the  hands.  In  a  dependency  good  order  is  the  professional  con- 
cern of  the  proconsul  and  his  staff.  So  there  exist  in  society 
professionals  whose  first  business  it  is  to  keep  up  the  tension. 
Rulers,  priests,  schoolmasters,  magistrates,  and  others  told  off  to 
wield  the  instruments  of  control  are  expected  to  keep  them 
bright  and  keen.  By  their  training  and  affiliations  they  are  cut 
off  from  those  on  whom  they  bind  the  yoke.  They  are  no  more 
interested  in  making  it  easy  for  men  than  the  "broncho-buster" 
is  interested  in  making  it  easy  for  the  broncho.  Their  attitude 
toward  human  weaknesses  is  that  of  Frederick  the  Great  when 
he  cried  to  his  fleeing  soldiers  :  "You  hounds!  Do  you  want  to 
live  forever  ?"  Specialized  for  control,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree,  are  lawmakers,  publicists,  editors,  educators,  "social 
leaders,"  and  "pillars  of  society" — those,  in  short,  who  cannot 
well  "succeed  in  life  "  unless  they  lend  an  unflagging  support  to 
the  conventional  standards  and  ideals. 

About  the  professionals  are  ranged  those  who  have  most  at 
stake  in  good  order,  those  who  cannot  fish  save  in  still  waters. 
Such  are  officials,  property-owners,  traders,  masters  of  industry, 
business-men,  and  those  affiliated  with  them.  Order  is  a  benefit 
to  nearly  everybody  in  society.  But  these  classes,  by  reason  of 
their  situation,  realize  its  benefits  with  peculiar  keenness.  Their 
interests  call  for  a  closely  articulated  system  of  rights  and  duties, 
well  lived  up  to.  Too  much  play  to  individual  will  or  caprice 
deranges  their  calculations  and  upsets  their  projects.  They  are 
the  firm  upholders  of  such  standards  as  affect  property  and  con- 
tract, and  such  ideals  as  inspire  business  honor  and  commercial 
probity. 

Finally  the  party  of  order  embraces  the  ethical  elite,  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  general  welfare  and  know  what  kinds  of 
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conduct  will  promote  this  welfare.  They  must  be  wise  enough  to 
perceive  how  the  common  happiness  is  bound  up  with  sobriety, 
monogamy,  or  veracity,  and  disinterested  enough  to  champion 
the  standards  that  make  for  the  common  happiness.  B}^  reason 
of  their  ethical  feeling  they  are  superior  to  the  other  groups 
in  the  party  of  order.  The  others  want  order,  any  kind  of  order, 
while  the  elite  stands  for  an  order  that  is  right,  one  that  squares 
with  their  instincts  of  sympathy  and  fair  play. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  elite  includes  only  the 
handful  of  saints.  It  is  possible  to  uphold  good  rules  without 
obeying  them,  to  love  and  sincerely  champion  an  ideal  with- 
out being  able  to  live  up  to  it.  The  cause  of  order  may  count 
among  its  friends  all  those  who,  looking  abroad  upon  the  social 
ant-heap,  incline  toward  stringency.  That  they  succeed  in  prac- 
ticing as  moral  agents  what  they  support  as  onlookers  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Whatever  be  their  secret  behavior  under 
temptation,  the  conservatism  of  Pharisees,  or  Brahmins,  or  elders 
of  the  synagogue,  or  deacons  of  the  kirk  is  still  a  measurable 
social  force. 

"You  have  cast  a  wide  net,"  someone  will  say  at  this  point. 
"  If  so  many  kinds  of  men  are  among  the  upholders  of  the  social 
ethos,  why  not  say  that  society  maintains  the  superior  ethical  ele- 
ments ? "  But  such  a  statement  is  far  too  sweeping.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  only  an  enlightened  people  can  govern  itself. 
Now,  it  is  equally  true  that  only  an  intelligent  people  can  itself 
maintain  the  ethical  elements  that  lie  at  the  base  of  its  social 
order.  In  the  army,  for  instance,  every  detail  of  discipline  exists 
for  the  well-being  or  success  of  the  fighting  body.  Troops 
clever  enough  to  perceive  this  soon  develop  among  themselves 
the  standards  and  ideals  that  accord  with  this  discipline,  and 
thus  lessen  the  strain  on  their  leaders.  But  ignorant  troops 
do  not.  Hence  the  burden  of  initiative  lies  much  more  heavily 
on  the  officers  of  Soudanese  regiments  than  on  the  officers  of 
American  volunteers.  Now,  what  holds  of  army  discipline  is  true 
of  the  greater  social  discipline.  The  shares  of  the  many  and  the 
few  in  upholding  standards  are  not  the  same  in  Madagascar  as  in 
Europe,  not  the  same  in  Mexico  as  in  Massachusetts.    Whenever 
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people  come  to  understand  just  what  morality  is  for  their  ethical 
emancipation  is  at  hand.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  institutions  like  monogamy  or  property  or  admin- 
istration carries  requirements  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
common  people,  these  people  are  likely  to  fall  under  the  sway  of 
an  organized  minority. 

A  shrewd  eye  soon  perceives  that  most  of  the  inhibiting 
impulses  sent  through  the  social  group  emanate  from  a  minority, 
sometimes  a  very  small  minority,  that,  by  its  brains,  its  prestige, 
and,  above  all,  by  its  superior  organization,  makes  up  for  its 
numerical  weakness.  For  the  more  primitive  obligations,  it  is 
true,  a  wide  support  may  be  provided  in  the  moral  feelings  — 
natural  or  cultivated  —  of  the  common  man.  But  the  common 
man's  impulses  always  lag  behind  the  real  needs  of  his  time. 
Even  public  opinion,  led  as  it  is,  is  lax  and  listless,  unless  it  has 
long  been  schooled  to  react  in  a  particular  way. 

The  fact  is,  social  order  is  always  improvable.  Whatever  the 
measure  of  adaptation  human  beings  have  realized  among  them- 
selves, there  are  always  blessings  that  can  be  obtained  through 
better  order.  Always  some  loose  screw  or  other  permits  social 
energy  to  be  wasted,  and  always  someone  sees  this  and  wants  to 
tighten  that  screw.  If  wanton  aggression  is  brought  into  bad 
odor,  there  remains  the  mischief  wrought  by  retaliation.  Taboo 
that,  and  there  remains  the  vendetta-breeding  personal  encounter 
or  duel.  Stigmatize  it,  and  there  is  gaming  which  leads  to  brawl- 
ing. If  the  priests  make  it  disreputable,  there  is  card-playing 
which  leads  to  gaming.  Let  the  Puritans  banish  this  practice  from 
a  "sober  and  godly  life,"  and  some  other  source  of  evil  will  catch 
the  eye.  In  other  words,  the  relations  of  men  are  always  open 
to  improvement,  and  the  minority,  realizing  this,  will  press  the 
needed  moralities  upon  the  mass  before  the  mass  is  ripe  for  them. 

There  is  good  reason,  then,  why  it  was  a  minority  that  bound 
the  law  upon  the  Semites  of  Palestine,  a  minority  that  put  down 
the  drinking  of  wine  in  eastern  countries,  a  minority  that 
upheld  Christian  strictness  against  Saxon  licentiousness,  a  mino- 
rity that  declared  the  Truce  of  God,  and  why  it  is  a  minority 
that  in  Burmah  today  upholds  the  fantastically  humane  ethics  of 
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Buddhism.^  Our  hundred  years  of  community-making  on  the 
western  frontier  is  eloquent  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  active 
few  in  maintaining  the  ideals  and  standards  elaborated  in  older 
communities.  In  the  days  before  the  railroad  the  conquest  of 
the  American  wilderness  forced  upon  the  pioneers  an  isolation 
which  favored  a  return  to  the  primitive  practices  of  struggle, 
revenge,  and  feud.  The  actual  development  of  law  and  amity 
within  these  communities  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  circuit 
riders  of  bench,  bar,  and  pulpit,  whose  special  training  fitted 
them  to  assert  the  superior  canons  of  a  highly  cultivated 
society.  The  winning  of  the  West  was  in  fact  one  vast,  now 
almost  forgotten,  missionary  enterprise,  in  which  men  standing 
firmly  on  the  great  traditions  of  law  and  religion  contended 
with  crime  and  sin.  Moral  laxity  as  well  as  political  insub- 
ordination have  characterized  the  bulk  of  our  frontiersmen,  and 
the  warfare  against  gambling,  horse-racing,  fighting,  and  loose  sex 
relations  has  usually  been  waged  by  the  few.  The  great  stiffen- 
ing in  the  standards  of  morality  and  decency  in  Kentucky  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  was  due  to  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  preachers.^  The  temperance  and  anti-liquor  movements 
likewise  have  originated  in  the  apostolic  zeal  of  clergymen  and 
missionaiues.3 

Just  as  a  dam  is  strongest  when  it  is  built  on  the  V  plan,  so 
the  champions  of  a  superior  ethos  have  the  greatest  resisting 
power  to  popular  inclinations  when  they  are  organized  into  a 
hierarchy.  When  they  are  few  in  number  their  only  hope  of 
success  lies  in  forming  themselves  into  a  solid  corps,  cherishing 
distinctive  ideals  and  standards,  and  closed  against  the  crude 
influences  coming  from  the  mass  it  works  upon.  The  Jewish 
scribes  were  able  to  uphold  their  noble  Deuteronomic  Code  in 

*  See  Fielding,  The  Soul  of  the  People,  chapters  on  "  War  "  and  "  Monkhood." 
»  See  Roosevelt,  The  Winning  of  the   West,  Vol.  IV,  p.  249 ;  and  McMaster, 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  pp.  577  ff. 

3  In  the  Kentucky  mountains  the  prohibitory  laws  "  grew  out  of  a  popular  reac- 
tion against  the  uncertain,  lawless,  terrifying  regime  of  whisky  and  bloodshed.  The 
conviction  gradually  gained  ground  that  liquor  was  the  source  of  the  evil.  In  creating 
this  feeling  missionaries  and  temperance  workers  took  an  important  part."  (Vincent, 
"A  Retarded  Frontier,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1898.) 
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the  face  of  popular  "hardness  of  heart"  because  they  drew  apart 
from  the  rabble  and  learned  to  lean  upon  one  another.  The 
priests  during  the  Dark  Ages  were  able  to  assert  their  ideals  of 
monogamy  and  sobriety  against  the  rude  barbarians  in  virtue  of 
their  freedom  from  lay  dictation.  The  great  work  of  Hildebrand 
that  lifted  the  prostrate  church  to  her  feet  was  nothing  else 
than  the  perfecting  of  the  hierarchy.  Free  and  spontaneous  as 
was  Buddhism  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  it  took  on  the  form  of  a 
hierarchical  church  when  it  came  to  civilize  Thibet.  One  con- 
sideration that  centralized  public  instruction  in  France  was  that 
in  backward  regions  like  Auvergne  or  Corsica  the  teaching  of 
the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  independent  of,  and  superior  to 
benighted  local  sentiment.  In  early  San  Francisco  and  Mel- 
bourne the  power  of  refined  people  to  uphold  "good  form"  was 
vastly  augmented  the  moment  they  found  one  another  out  and 
arranged  themselves  in  that  hierarchy  known  as  "good  society." 
The  same  contrast  of  higher  and  lower  is  seen  in  our  Indian 
policy,  although  in  this  case  the  higher  did  not  prevail.  Says 
Roosevelt : 

A  very  curious  feature  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indians  ....  has  been 
the  combination  of  extreme  and  indeed  foolish  benevolence  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  government  with,  on  the  part  of  the  settlers,  a  brutality  of 
action  which  this  benevolent  purpose  could  in  no  wise  check  or  restrain.' 

In  a  homogeneous  people  dwelling  on  a  lofty  and  solid  plat- 
form of  moral  tradition  it  is  practicable  to  let  the  agents  of 
control — teachers,  clergy,  judges,  sheriffs,  and  public  prosecutors 
—  reflect  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  community  they 
work  in,  to  let  place  and  leading  go  according  to  the  suffrage 
of  the  people.  But  all  great  civilizing  or  leveling-up  tasks  must 
be  committed  to  picked  men  organized  apart  and  receiving  their 
stimuli  from  a  central  independent  source.  Missionary  boards 
find  it  wise  in  foreign  work  to  make  the  native  workers  respon- 
sible to  the  missionaries  and  not  to  their  native  flocks.  In  other 
words,  churches  that  are  democratic  at  home  feel  obliged  to 
introduce  something  like  episcopacy  in  the  foreign  field.  The 
few  thousand  Englishmen  among  the  millions  of  India  can  main- 
tain  European  standards  of  law  and  justice  because  they  are 

'  The  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  IV,  p.  316. 
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formed  into  the  solid  wedge  of  an  administrative  hierarchy. 
Japan  could  never  have  been  reformed  so  rapidly  on  western 
lines  but  for  the  leverage  the  reformers  enjoyed  in  the  civil  and 
educational  hierarchy.  In  the  Mohammedan  world  aloofness  is 
a  condition  of  all  leadership.  Of  the  judges  in  a  Tunisian  divan 
a  traveler  says : 

To  my  eye,  accustomed  to  the  swarthy  Bedawys  with  heads  and  legs  turned 
copper  color  by  the  bronzing  sun  of  Africa,  the  delicate  skins,  fair  as  a 
child's,  of  these  men,  presented  a  most  suggestive  contrast,  denoting  as  it 
does  the  studious  seclusion  of  their  lives,  the  days  and  nights  spent  in  ponder- 
ing over  the  Koran,  and  its  code,  a  seclusion  from  which  they  never  emerge, 
save  to  deal  justice  to  the  people  out  of  the  stored  wisdom  of  their  illumi- 
nated minds.' 

The  apexed  hierarchy  that  like  a  triangular  bracket  support- 
ing a  mantel  holds  up  the  moral  platform  upon  which  a  people 
lives  is  usually  in  exclusive  possession  of  a  tradition  embodying 
the  ethical  elements  that  have  been  contributed  by  the  prophets 
and  the  elite  of  the  past.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  history  shows 
us  a  society  where  the  sacred  book  is  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon man.  But  for  the  most  part  the  stream  of  inspired  or 
revealed  wisdom  does  not  run  by  the  beaten  highways  so  that 
all  may  repair  to  it.  The  literature  that  preserves  and  transmits 
the  superior  ideals  and  standards  constitutes  a  special  learning 
beyond  the  common  ken.  This  literature  the  hierarchy  guards 
with  care,  and  studies  with  zeal.  Close  and  protracted  contact 
with  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  on  which  new  blood  is  admitted  to  the 
hierarchy.  While  its  young  recruits  in  the  rabbinical  schools  or 
the  priestly  seminaries  or  the  church  colleges,  or  the  law  classes, 
are  acquiring  the  requisite  learning  they  are  at  the  same  time 
being  formed  in  such  fashion  that  when  they  become  leaders 
there  will  be  no  sagging  or  gravitating  toward  the  inferior  folk 
ethos. 

The  specialized  minority,  then,  that  constantly  radiates 
ethical  stimuli  into  the  uninstructed  mass  may  group  itself  in 
two  ways.  It  may  be  made  up  of  the  accredited  possessors  of 
traditional  learning,  distinguished  by  common  estimation  into 
greater   or    lesser    according    to    degree    of    proficiency.      As 

•Mrs,  Greville-Nugknt,  The  Land  of  Mosques  and  Marabouts,  p.  179. 
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examples  of  this  loose  organization,  we  may  instance  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  among  the  Jews,  the  clergy  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  the  doctors  and  teachers  of  Roman  law  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  learned  clan  that  exercises  authority  in  law,  morals, 
and  theology  among  the  Mohammedans.  Or,  passing  over  to  a 
more  rigid  organization,  the  minority  may  present  a  careful  gra- 
dation of  the  holders  of  lucrative  or  honorific  places,  bound 
together  as  superior  and  inferior  by  relations  of  authority  and 
obedience,  and  deriving  the  principle  of  appointment  and  pro- 
motion wholly  from  within.  Something  of  this  kind  we  find  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  in  the  Russian  Orthodoxy  and 
Russian  bureaucracy,  and  in  the  educational  hierarchies  that 
(I  fear  we  must  confess  it)  are  growing  up  in  certain  of  our 
modern  states. 

What  the  ofificial  hierarchy  can  do  is  to  pitch  high  the  stand- 
ards of  order,  decency,  and  justice,  and  to  hold  them  stubbornly 
against  all  debasing  influences.  What  it  frequently  does  is  to 
reshape  them  in  its  own  interest  until  the  means  of  social  control 
degenerate  into  instruments  of  class  control.  The  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  for  instance,  becomes  a  means  of  getting  money  out 
of  the  people  like  the  papacy  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  or  the 
tool  of  a  foreign  domination  like  the  Spanish  church  in  old  Mex- 
ico, or  the  prop  of  petty  despots  like  the  Lutheran  churches  of 
sixteenth-century  Germany,  or  the  instrument  of  absolutism  like 
the  Orthodox  church  in  Russia,  or  the  supple  ally  of  a  govern- 
ing aristocracy  like  the  Church  of  England  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

What  must  be  done  in  such  cases  is  to  smash  the  machine 
and  put  things  into  the  hands  of  a  genuine  elite  recruited  freely 
from  the  people,  and  unspoiled  by  class  spirit.  The  ethical  ele- 
ments will  then  be  brought  into  line  with  healthy  ethical  senti- 
ment and  with  the  common  welfare.  In  the  department  of 
religious  control,  for  instance,  the  most  perfect  identity  of  God's 
requirements  with  conscience  and  reason  is  found  in  those  demo- 
cratic sects  where  the  yoke  borne  by  the  faithful  is  mainly  of 
their  own  making.  In  the  Reformed  churches  there  has  been 
an  unmistakable  tendency  to  drop  requirements  that  have  no 
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human  or  social  meaning,  while  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches 
the  volume  of  purely  religious  obligation  has  remained  larger. 
The  Lutheran  churches,  although  they  broke  away  from  Rome, 
played  no  such  glorious  part  in  the  struggle  for  human  freedom 
as  the  Reformed  churches  because  they  fell  under  hierarchies  of 
their  own  with  some  German  princelet  at  the  apex,  instead  of 
the  pope.  This  meeting  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archies in  the  same  person  delayed  the  advent  of  liberty  in 
Germany. 

It  is  in  relation  to  just  this  point  that  the  question  of  church 
government  assumes  importance.  In  this  age  of  many  freedoms 
we  have  so  far  overlooked  this  point  that  the  bitter  struggles 
over  church  government  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies mean  scarcely  more  to  us  than  the  wars  of  the  kites  and 
the  cranes.  The  fact  that  the  old  fight  of  Presbytery  against 
Episcopacy  and  Congregationalism  against  both  is  strange  and 
unmeaning  to  us  now,  bespeaks  our  ignorance  of  sociological 
principles. 

We  may  look  upon  hierarchy,  then,  as  the  formation  an 
elite  will  adopt  in  order  to  uphold  and  assert  a  superior  social 
ethos  against  a  low  folk  ethos.  But  that  very  selection  and 
isolation  by  which  it  guards  itself  against  debasement  is  liable 
to  conduct  it  to  ruin.  For  these  foster  a  caste  spirit  which  leads 
the  hierarchy  to  use  its  ascendency  for  its  own  interest  or  to  sell 
it  to  those  who  will  give  the  most  for  it.  The  overthrow  of  a 
hierarchy  may  likewise  have  either  of  two  results.  It  may  mean 
the  triumph  of  low  and  vulgar  ideals ;  or  it  may  mean  that  a 
self-seeking  minority  is  thrust  aside  and  the  genuine  elite  come 
forward  to  maintain  superior  standards  and  ideals  of  conduct. 

The  maintenance  of  a  social  ethos  higher  than  the  folk  ethos 
has  certain  very  interesting  side-consequences. 

Among  peoples  still  close  to  nature  one  is  struck  by  the  can- 
dor and  realism  of  their  songs  and  tales.  All  their  output  is 
naive  and  smells  of  the  soil.  If  it  is  sword-play,  horse-racing, 
drinking,  and  dancing  that  they  love,  it  is  of  these  they  will  sing 
quite  unabashed.  If  it  is  the  hard  hitter  they  admire,  he  is  the 
one  they  will  put  in  their  Walhalla  or  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 
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If  it  is  the  schemer  or  the  gallant  that  is  their  darling,  he  will 
be  the  hero  of  their  epics.  If  they  prize  ease  or  risk  or  sensual 
gratification,  they  will  never  sing  the  praises  of  meditation  and 
prayer. 

How  changed  this  same  people  in  the  later  stages  of  its 
social  development !  Gone  is  the  genuineness  and  raciness  of 
song  and  tale.  From  being  sporadic  the  culture  has  become 
uniform  ;  from  being  local  it  has  become  national ;  from  being 
popular  it  has  become  social.  Proverb  and  folk-lore  with  their 
frank  note  of  cunning  and  self-seeking  are  more  and  more  thrust 
out  of  sight.  The  literature  and  religion  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
superior  class  engaged  in  maintaining  a  higher  ethics  than  the 
folk  cares  for.  The  culture  ceases  to  fit,  for  tfeey  have  made  it 
celebrate  new  pleasures  and  set  up  new  goals.  Popular  forms 
of  expression  die  out,  but  the  literary  guilds  and  the  learned 
clans  fail  to  utter  what  is  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  A  rift  has 
opened.  To  idealize  is  no  longer  the  same  as  to  idolize.  The 
type  most  praised  or  sung  is  an  acquired  taste.  Literature 
honors  the  just  man,  but  the  multitude  bows  to  the  man  of  suc- 
cess. The  saint  gets  the  shrines,  but  the  gladiator  or  bull  fighter 
gets  the  crowds.  The  hero  of  duty  gets  the  monuments  and 
biographies,  but  it  is  the  boss  or  money-maker  that  the  people 
acclaim  and  want  to  resemble.  A  people  that  would  love  to  be 
like  Solomon  has  Isaiah's  "Servant  of  Yahweh"  set  before  it 
as  its  model.  The  Arabs  at  one  time  have  Antar  as  their 
pattern,  but  in  a  few  generations  it  is  the  "  servant  of  Allah  "  they 
are  called  upon  to  imitate.  The  Hindus,  still  Vedic  in  temper, 
have  set  before  them  the  ideals  of  the  Upanishads.  Under  the 
pressure  of  Christian  missionaries  the  Germans  suffer  their  old 
folk  ethos  to  be  partly  displaced  by  Semitic-Latin  ideals  devel- 
oped under  wholly  alien  conditions.  In  such  cases  the  ideals 
crowned  are  a  little  like  constitutional  monarchs :  They  reign^ 
but  they  do  not  govern.  i 

Now,  the  age  of  hypocrisy  begins  with  a  hardening  of  ideals 
that  run  counter  to  the  common  inclination.  There  opens  a  gap 
between  social  ethos  and  folk  ethos,  and,  though  the  latter  gradu- 
ally rises,  the  gap  is  never  quite  closed.     In  Israel  the  mainstay 
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of  the  law  was  the  Pharisee.  But  a  contemporary  says :  "  Do 
ye  not  after  their  works :  for  they  say  and  do  not.  For  they 
bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on 
men's  shoulders ;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with 
one  of  their  fingers."'  In  China  we  have  a  learned  official  class 
upholding  the  ethics  of  Confucius,  yet  engaged  in  universal 
make-believe  and  "saving  of  face."  So  long  as  he  propagated 
his  native  virtues  of  courage,  temperance,  and  magnanimity,  the 
Greek  was  fairly  sincere ;  but  later  in  Byzantium  the  hierarchy 
that  supported  the  more  exacting  Christian  ideals  became  rotten 
with  treachery  and  hypocrisy.  The  Barbarians,  though  brutal, 
had  a  bent  toward  honesty  and  truthfulness.  Yet  the  priestly 
hierarchy  that  upheld  the  high  southern  ethics  became  honey- 
combed at  last  with  corruption  and  falsehood ;  while  the  nobles 
coupled  sensuality  and  violence  with  outward  conformity  to  the 
law  of  the  church.  Among  the  English  clergy  under  the  Com- 
monwealth the  canker  of  hypocrisy  ate  deeper  as  Puritan  strict- 
ness approached  its  triumph.  In  England  of  today  the  necessity 
that  the  members  of  the  leisure  class  shall  pose  as  models  of 
the  other  classes  has  compelled  each  to  cover  himself  with  a 
garment  of  "respectability." 

Hypocrisy  is,  in  fact,  the  thing  we  must  expect  whenever 
men  are  ranked  and  organized  for  moral  guidance  and  get  honor 
or  pay  out  of  it.  The  only  cure  lies  in  what  may  be  called 
"prophetism."  The  temptation  to  hypocrisy  is  least  where  there 
is  perfect  liberty  of  preaching  or  exhorting,  where  each  utters 
whatever  he  feels  "called"  to  utter,  where  there  is  little  induce- 
ment to  uphold  what  one  does  not  believe  in,  where  all  opinions 
may  be  voiced,  and  where  higher  and  lower  ideals  wrestle  on 
equal  terms.  Something  like  this  policy  has  prevailed  in  our 
American  communities,  and  our  reward  for  subjecting  no  deter- 
minate body  of  men  to  the  strain  of  moral  leadership  is  that  we 
have  no  class  deeply  tainted  with  hypocrisy. 

It  might  be  supposed  we  should  have  to  atone  for  this  lack 
of  close  union  in  our  guiding  minority  by  a  certain  slowness  of 
ethical  advance,  a  certain   persistency  of  vulgar  and   barbarous 

'  Matthew  23  :  3,  4. 
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standards ;  while  one  has  but  to  look  about  him  to  perceive  that 
the  standards  and  ideals  of  conduct  are  keyed  about  as  high  here 
as  anywhere.  This  paradox  is  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
system  of  schooling  and  enlightenment  which,  by  qualifying  a 
great  number  to  put  themselves  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
higher  traditions  and  knowledge,  has  narrowed  the  gap  between 
folk  ethos  and  social  ethos  and  has  democratized  moral  direc- 
tion as  well  as  political  power. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
Stanford  University, 
California. 
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IV.       THE    ASSUMPTIONS    OF    SOCIOLOGY. 

With  the  great  majority  of  men  one  fact  is  all  that  conscious- 
ness can  manage  at  a  time.  The  simplest  tasks  of  combining  this 
and  that  begin  the  process  of  assorting  human  inequalities. 
Ability  to  combine  several  concepts,  and  to  carry  them  over 
into  action  without  misplacing  one  or  all,  marks  a  high  order  of 
development.  The  maid  who  lets  the  kitchen  fire  go  out,  or 
leaves  the  basement  door  unbolted  over  night,  or  serves  the 
dinner  without  the  vegetables,  is  familiar  negative  evidence.  The 
bureau  chief  who  fails  to  take  heed  that  soldiers  need  boots,  or 
cartridges,  or  transportation  is  a  variation  of  the  type  in  another 
sphere.  The  organizing  thinker  or  actor  who  takes  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  process  which  he  has  to  control,  and  holds  the 
entire  complex  as  a  unity  in  his  mind  at  once,  is  well  known 
in  modern  life,  but  he  grows  more  and  more  rare  as  we  ascend 
the  scale  of  organization.  The  men  who  can  seriously  entertain 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  to  bind  together  in  one  view  all 
the  elements  of  experience  which  all  men  have  had  and  may 
have,  occur  only  here  and  there  in  a  generation.  The  men  who 
can  adopt  such  a  prodigious  program,  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  able  to  do  some  small  piece  of  fruitful  work  tending  toward 
ultimate  realization  of  the  program,  are  still  more  scarce.  The 
philosopher,  however,  always  confronts  this  latter  task,  and  there 
are  always  a  few  philosophers  somewhat  adequately  conscious  of 
the  sweep  of  their  problems  and  of  certain  controllable  minor 
problems  upon  which  they  may  profitably  work.  Since  sociology 
deals  with  a  portion  of  reality  within  the  scope  of  general  philoso- 
phy, sociology  can  be  cultivated  fruitfully  only  after  it  has  enlisted 
men  who  are  capable  of  placing  themselves  and  their  problems 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  within  the  whole  system 
which  general  philosophy  comprehends.  The  dilettantism  which 
at  present  riots  in  the  social  sciences  is  due  first  to  the  fact  that 
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special  kinds  of  action,  which  maybe  abstracted  and  considered 
without  tracing  their  relationships  very  widely,  have  attracted 
multitudes  of  superficial  men  into  pseudo-scientific  dealing  with 
social  questions.  A  second  reason  is  that  the  philosophically 
capable  men  who  have  entered  the  sociological  field  have  too 
often  devoted  themselves  so  exclusively  to  some  relatively  minute 
detail  abstracted  from  the  whole  that  they  have  straightway  lost 
their  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective.  The  respectability  of 
sociology  depends,  first,  upon  its  success  in  maintaining  its  appro- 
priate subordination  within  the  entire  knowing  process,  and  then 
upon  its  success  in  assisting  to  guide  the  other  life-processes. 
The  former  phase  of  the  situation  is  beginning  to  exert  its  appro- 
priate influence  in  determining  sociological  method.  We  have 
now  to  point  out  certain  factors  that  are  prominent  in  this  read- 
justment. In  attempting  to  do  so  we  assume  the  outlook 
sketched  in  the  previous  papers  of  this  series,  but  we  retrace  our 
steps  and  start  at  the  beginning  of  sociological  analysis.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  series  we  shall  attempt  to  indicate  in  greater 
detail  some  of  the  content  of  these  more  general  propositions. 
Whether  our  conception  of  an  aspect  of  reality  which  we 
wish  to  know  is  that  it  is  something  distinctly  set  apart  from 
other  reality,  or  an  inseparably  integrated  portion  of  reality,  the 
knowing  process  waits  upon  some  sort  of  discrimination  between 
the  immediate  subject-matter  and  that  other  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished or  abstracted.  Involved  sooner  or  later  in  this  pro- 
cess of  discrimination  or  abstraction  is  the  more  or  less  definite 
consciousness  of  certain  spheres  of  relationship  into  which  the 
selected  portion  of  reality  extends,  in  spite  of  the  conceptual 
delimitation.  Thereupon  there  is  further  involved  either  dissipa- 
tion of  attention  over  the  whole  content  of  consciousness  or,  in 
the  interest  of  more  intensive  knowing,  some  taking-for-granted 
of  things  beyond  the  immediate  subject-matter — things  with 
reference  to  which  our  chosen  material  must  at  last  be  located  if 
our  supposed  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  credible.  For  our  present 
purpose  we  mean  by  "assumptions,"  then,  all  those  aspects  of 
reality  which  form  parts  of  the  background  of  sociology,  which, 
however,  do  not  fall  within  our  immediate  field  of  investigation. 
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As  will  appear  presently,  we  even  include  under  the  term 
"assumptions"  the  very  aspect  of  reality  which  sociology 
investigates,  viz.,  human  associations.  It  would  be  pure  pedantry 
to  indulge  in  dialectic  proof  that  human  associations  exist.  We 
accordingly  number  them  in  this  preliminary  statement  with 
the  other  aspects  of  reality  which  sociology  must  take  for 
granted.  The  conduct  of  sociology  toward  the  considerations 
thus  assumed  must  sometimes  be  active  calculation,  and  some- 
times merely  a  holding  itself  responsible  for  adjustment  to  these 
remoter  considerations  whenever  it  is  in  order  to  complete  the 
fragmentary  sociological  knowing  by  merging  it  into  the  com- 
pletest  possible  knowing.  By  using  the  term  "assumptions"  we 
do  not  imply  that  we  take  the  realities  thus  referred  to  in  a  hypo- 
thetical or  speculative  sense.  The  contrary  is  rather  the  case. 
In  order  that  sociology  may  have  scope  for  itself,  within  which 
attention  is  focussed  in  a  peculiar  way,  outside  of  which  atten- 
tion is  focussed  in  other  ways,  we  assume  the  reality  of  certain 
objects  of  attention,  our  own  among  the  rest.  We  proceed  to 
assert  our  responsibility  for  placing  our  subject-matter  at  last  in 
its  real  relations  with  these  other  objects  of  attention.  We  are 
then  free  to  pursue  our  particular  inquiries.  We  shall  thus  not 
seem  to  be  asserting  an  impossible  independence  of  the  contain- 
ing and  controlling  reality  to  which  our  presumptive  knowledge 
must  at  last  render  its  account. 

The  assumptions  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  are  accord- 
ingly five,  viz.:  first,  the  philosophical  assumption;  second,  the 
cosmic  assumption  ;  third,  the  individual  assumption  ;  fourth,  the 
associational    assumption ;    fifth,    the    teleological    assumption.* 

'  li6TVD\'SG{Hisiory  of  Modem  Philosophy,  English  trans.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1900, 
Vol.  I,  Introduction,  p.  xiv)  says  that  philosophical  investigation  centers  in  four  main 
problems,  viz.:  (i)  the  problem  of  knowledge  (the  logical  problem);  (2)  the  problem 
of  existence  (the  cosmological  problem) ;  (3)  the  problem  of  the  estimation  of  worth 
(the  ethico-religious  problem) ;  (4)  the  problem  of  consciousness  (the  psychological 
problem).  The  place  of  the  sociological  section  of  general  philosophy  may  be  indi- 
cated in  terms  of  this  scheme  by  saying  that  sociology  presupposes  all  of  ( I )  and 
everything  in  (2),  except  that  portion  of  the  cosmos  which  is  composed  of  men  associ- 
ating. Even  this  latter  sociology  assumes  as  a  fact,  as  we  have  said  above.  This 
assumption  is  the  starting-point  of  sociology.  Sociology  accordingly  accepts  respon- 
sibility for  investigation  of  associations  as  such,  and  elaborates  material  to  furnish  a 
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To  the  first  but  brief  reference  need  be  made.  We  shall  speak 
a  little  more  fully  of  the  second.  The  third  we  must  discuss  at 
considerable  length.  The  fourth  has  been  treated  above  suffi- 
ciently for  the  present.'  It  will  be  unnecessary  at  this  stage  of 
the  argument  to  discuss  the  fifth  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  the  sociology  to  be  outlined  connotes  a  teleological 
assumption,^  and  to  promise  proportionate  attention  to  that  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  in  later  papers  of  this  series.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  these  assumptions  are  not  scheduled  as 
logically  coordinate.  Our  reference  to  Hoffding  would  estop 
such  appraisal.  For  certain  sociological  purposes,  however,  it  is 
convenient  to  treat  them  as  though  they  were  equally  ultimate 
and  independent. 

I.  The  philosophical  assumption. — When  we  undertake  to  get  a 
philosophical  account  of  the  relations  of  anything  there  is  no 
stopping-place  till  we  get  back  to  the  last  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  entertain.  If  sociological 
theory  is  to  arrive  at  completeness  of  form,  it  must  consequently 
square  with  some  comprehensive  setting.  This  does  not  mean 
that  sociology  is  metaphysics.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  philosophy  and  sociology  there  is  any 
visible  consensus  among  sociologists  about  the  philosophical 
setting  of  their  systems.  Precisely  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  All 
sorts  of  philosophical  assumptions  are  adopted  by  sociologists, 
together  with  equally  diverse  theories  about  things  intermediate 
between  metaphysical  generalizations  and  social  combinations. 
The  point  is  that  every  system  of  sociology  needs  for  com- 
pleteness some  sustaining  conceptions  of  the  whole  frame  of 
things.  These  conceptions  have  to  be  borrowed  from  or  foisted 
upon  some  scheme  of  general  philosophy. 

For  instance,  every  sociologist  is  bound  to  assume  something 
about  the  origin  and  modifications  of  the  visible  world,  that  shall 
be  his  theory  corresponding  to  theological  creationism  on  the  one 

content  tor  {3)  to  the  extent  of  its  concern  with  relations  between  man  and  man. 
Throughout  its  work  sociology  again  presupposes  and  is  dependent  upon  (4),  in  so  far 
as  the  mechanism  of  sentient  adjustments  must  be  considered.  {Cf.  above,  Vol.  V,  p. 
802,  note,  and  below,  passim.) 

'  Vol.  V,  pp.  784  sq.]  '  Cf.  below,  p.  65. 
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hand,  or  to  some  form  of  evolutionism  on  the  other.  Whether 
this  is  a  chance  world,  an  arbitrary  world,  an  orderly  world,  a 
mechanical  world,  a  spiritual  world,  or  a  combination  of  these 
and  other  conceivable  types  of  world,  is  a  question  to  which  every 
sociology,  if  it  is  formally  complete,  must  assume  an  answer. 
Sociology  cannot  furnish  an  answer  of  itself,  but  it  is  a  trun- 
cated structure  of  thought,  or,  worse,  a  vapor  hurtled  by  the 
winds,  if  it  does  not  fit  into  presumptive  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Sociology  cannot  be  a  system  of  deductions  from  the 
assumptions  which  it  may  adopt  about  antecedent  relations,  nor 
will  it  utterly  fall  with  the  failure  of  those  assumptions,  but  it 
will  inevitably  be  of  a  piece  with  some  system,  or  un-system, 
of  organizing  presuppositions.  Accordingly,  sociologists  like 
Comte  have  had  a  fundamental  philosophy  that  in  terms 
rejected  not  only  a  theistic  but  a  spiritual  conception  of  the 
universe.  They  have  nevertheless  been  recognized  as  helpful  in 
developing  certain  parts  of  sociology  by  men  who  as  strongly 
contended  for  both  spiritualism  and  theism.  Again,  men  have 
held  a  fundamental  philosophy  which  excluded  the  evolutionary 
idea.  They  have  nevertheless  developed  sociologies  which  had 
a  high  degree  of  coherence,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
degree  of  plausibility. 

It  does  not  follow  that  sociology  may  be  equally  true  and 
complete,  whether  attached  to  a  credible  or  to  an  incredible 
philosophy.  The  bearing  of  what  has  been  said  is  that  soci- 
ology may  not  have  reached  a  stage  in  which  it  can  demonstrate 
that  one  theory  of  reality  as  a  whole  is  compatible  and  another 
incompatible  with  the  system  of  relations  which  it  is  the  special 
task  of  sociology  to  formulate.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  necessity  of 
complete  mental  action  to  have  a  place  for  a  theory  of  the 
things  that  are  fundamental  to  the  social  relations.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  sufficient  check  upon  the  play  of  our  imagination  in 
constructing  an  artificial  world  out  of  that  social  material  which 
it  is  our  task  to  observe  and  describe  and  analyze  and  proxi- 
mately interpret.  It  is  a  veto  upon  hasty  conclusions  in 
sociology  to  be  obliged  to  make    them    fit    into   some  general 
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philosophy.  The  necessity  of  doing  this  will  be  of  reciprocal 
benefit  indeed  to  general  philosophy  and  to  sociology. 

It  would  obviously  be  irrelevant  to  the  plan  of  these  papers 
to  burden  them  with  formal  statement  of  the  particular  philo- 
sophical assumptions  accepted  by  the  writer.  On  the  other  hand, 
portions  of  the  writer's  general  philosophy  will  be  exploited 
without  apology  in  the  discussion  that  follows,  whenever  they 
can  be  made  useful  in  expressing  sociological  perceptions.  An 
instance  appears  below  (pp.  62  sq.)  as  introduction  to  the  third 
assumption.  The  thesis  at  this  point  is  merely  that  adequately 
conscious  sociology  will  hold  its  material  —  human  associations  — 
as  a  segment  of  reality  within  the  entire  reality  which  requires 
philosophical  wholeness  when  completely  formulated.  In  so  far 
as  we  at  any  time  have  a  philosophy  that  satisfies  our  conception 
of  reality  as  a  whole,  our  sociology  is  in  consequence  logically 
liable  to  answer  for  any  apparent  discrepancy  between  its  formu- 
lations and  the  larger  structure.  Of  course,  the  converse  is  in 
its  turn  true,  as  we  have  implied  above,^  but  the  consideration 
to  be  emphasized  under  this  head  is  that  sociology  will  succeed 
merely  in  being  impertinent  if  it  attempts  to  complete  itself 
without  being  answerable  to  general  philosophy  on  the  one  hand, 
as  well  as  to  literal  experience  on  the  other. ^ 

2.  Tke  cosmic  assumption.  —  The  fact  to  be  emphasized  under 
this  head  is  that  even  those  manifestations  of  life  which  are 
apparently  most  spiritual  have  their  existence  within  and  by  per- 
mission of  conditions  that  are  ultimately  physical.  These  physi- 
cal conditions  have  effects  which,  though  more  remote  and  more 
partial,  are  just  as  real  as  the  influence  of  physical  conditions  in 
the  case  of  a  volcanic  eruption  or  the  destruction  of  crops  by  a 
cyclone 

For  example,  we  may  be  concerned  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  literary  production  in  the  United  States.  At  first 
glance  this  is  purely  an  intellectual  matter.    De  Tocqueville,  Mill, 

'Vol.  V,  pp.  641,  779,  789,  et passim. 

"No  better  illustration  can  be  cited  of  attempted  adjustment  of  sociology  to 
general  philosophy  than  that  contained  in  Ratzenhofer's  Sociologische  Erkenntnis. 
This  entirely  apart  from  opinions  pro  or  con  about  the  validity  of  the  philosophy 
which  the  author  posits. 
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Carlyle,  Renan,  and  many  others  have  accordingly  registered 
very  crude  judgments  in  disparagement  of  Americans  because  we 
have  comparatively  little  literary  merit. ^  It  would  seem  that 
the  most  superficial  reference  to  the  conditions  of  human  life 
would  have  prevented  these  childish  reproaches.  The  physical 
conditions  of  American  life  thus  far  have  necessarily  distrained 
our  powers  and  devoted  them  to  pioneer  work.  We  have  had  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Individual  poverty  is  no 
bar  to  intellectual  greatness,  but  societies  are  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce individuals  intellectually  great,  or  at  least  to  give  them  the 
conditions  in  which  their  merit  can  manifest  itself,  until  the 
societies  are  well  advanced  toward  emancipation  from  the  most 
absorbing  struggle  with  physical  conditions.  In  so  far  as  Amer- 
ica has  produced  thinkers,  the  probability  is  that  our  common 
heritage  in  the  great  world-society  has  had  more  to  do  with  this 
development  than  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  home  situation. 
In  other  words,  the  physical  conditions  hold  a  mortgage  upon 
men's  powers  which  society  can  never  completely  discharge. 
The  terms  of  the  obligation  may  be  considerably  modified.  Indi- 
viduals and  classes  may  at  least  be  liberated  from  the  most 
immediate  burdens  of  the  conditions,  but  our  title  to  free  action 
in  this  world  is  always  subject  to  Dame  Nature's  dowry  rights, 
and  the  accruing  dues  never  fail  at  last  to  be  collected. 

For  instance,  the  business  of  harvesting  natural  ice  and  the 
business  of  composing  poetry  alike  go  on  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions in  question ;  but  if  two  trusts  were  formed,  the  one  to  con- 
trol the  natural  ice  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
the  poetry  market,  the  relative  attention  which  all  concerned 
would  need  to  pay  to  the  physical  laws  limiting  supply  would 
be  great  in  the  case  of  the  ice,  and  small  in  the  case  of  the 
poetry.  This  does  not  prove  that  poetry  is  independent  of 
physical  conditions,  but  simply  that  ice  is  more  directly  and 
exclusively  subject  to  physical  conditions.  Ability  to  arrive  at 
a  certain  approximate  working  measure  of  the  relative  agency  of 
the  different  conditions  concerned  in  social  reactions  is  thus 
among  the  prime  desiderata  for  the  sociologist.     This  ability  is 

'  Cf.  Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  Vol.  I,  pp.  127-9. 
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simply  sociological  common-sense.  It  is  perception  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  situation,  and  judgment  of  proportions  among  the 
elements. 

Consequently,  if  we  are  dealing  with  individual  or  group  cases 
of  industrial  incapacity,  for  instance,  we  confront  the  question 
how  largely  it  is  congenital.  If  we  are  dealing  with  the  vices 
of  intemperance  or  of  licentiousness,  we  have  problems,  in  part 
at  least,  of  pathology  and  of  biological  philosophy.  If  we  are 
dealing  with  more  serious  criminality,  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
positive  questions  about  the  measure  of  irresponsibility  in  conse- 
quence of  violation  of  physical  law  by  the  delinquent  or  his 
ancestors. 

In  this  survey  we  cannot  enter  specifically  into  any  of  the  ques- 
tions thus  suggested.  They  all  belong  more  properly  elsewhere. 
The  main  contention  may  be  repeated  in  this  form  :  The  knowl- 
edge that  men  will  want  above  all  other  knowledges  when  they  are 
wise  enough  to  understand  their  own  interests  is  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  human  life.  When  men  reach  ability  to  maintain 
an  effective  demand  for  this  knowledge,  they  will  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  ways  in  which  our  sciences  satisfy  this  demand.  Spe- 
cifically, we  have  no  respectable  report  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
operation  of  cosmic  laws  has  determined  the  course  of  human 
development.  History  as  it  is  written  is  very  largely  a  solemn 
farce,  because  it  persists  in  devoting  relatively  so  much  more 
strength  to  the  superficial  and  inconsequential  factors  in  the 
development  of  society  than  to  the  essential  factors.  If  the 
truth  were  known,  we  might  find,  for  example,  that  it  was  not 
bad  politics,  nor  bad  political  economy,  but  ignorance  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  that  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  We  might 
find  that  the  crusades  were  less  inspired  by  piety  than  by  poverty, 
and  that  this  poverty  was  primarily  the  correlate  of  outraged 
physical  law.  Hundreds  of  historians  have  discoursed  very  wise- 
acrely  about  the  incidents  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  but  they 
have  hardly  thought  to  inquire  whether  the  violated  physical 
law,  that  was  producing  the  plague  and  the  black  death  all  over 
Europe,  was  not  somehow  a  more  fundamental  influence  in  mak- 
ing domestic   and   international  politics  than  all  the  questions 
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between  courts,  and  all  the  results  of  campaigns.  The  various 
materialistic  and  mechanical  philosophies  of  history,  that  have 
attempted  to  find  the  secret  of  human  development  in  the  inevi- 
table operations  of  nature,  have  not  overestimated  the  absolute 
value  of  this  fundamental  and  constant  factor.  They  have  sim- 
ply miscalculated  its  ratio  and  some  of  its  other  relations  to  all 
the  other  factors.  There  is  neither  free  will  nor  free  thought 
nor  free  feeling  in  the  world  of  people.  Feeling,  thought,  and 
volition  are  tethered  to  fixed  physical  conditions.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  rhapsody  of  the  devotee,  the  exhortation  of  the  zealot,  the 
vision  of  the  poet,  the  speculation  of  the  metaphysician,  as  it  is 
of  the  geographer's  search  for  the  north  pole  or  the  miner's 
delving  for  gold  or  coal.  All  that  men  do  or  desire  is  either  a 
drifting  on  the  tide  of  physical  conditions  or  primarily  some 
sort  of  reaction  upon  those  conditions  The  extent  to  which 
men  can  act,  and  the  mode  of  their  action,  is  not  to  be  deduced 
from  the  formulas  of  an  absolutely  defined  freedom,  for  that 
condition  exists  only  in  the  speculative  imagination.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  formulas  of  volition  are  not  to  be  derived  from 
physical  law  alone.  The  scope  of  sentient  action  is,  however, 
merely  that  restricted  area  to  which  the  individual  or  the  genera- 
tion is  limited  by  the  conditions  of  physical  nature. 

All  this  is  nearly  as  trite  among  sociologists  as  it  is  among 
natural  scientists,  but  it  will  doubtless  require  many  generations 
for  many  people  to  adjust  themselves  properly  to  this  axiom  of 
social  science.  Nobody  knows  all  that  it  involves.  The  psy- 
chologists are  trying  to  find  out  for  us  how  far  we  are  obeying 
physical  impulse  when  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  acting  from 
strictly  psychical  initiative.  Lester  F.  Ward  has  committed  him- 
self to  the  theses  that  "  the  desires  of  sentient  beings  constitute 
true  natural  forces,"'  and  furthermore  that  "the  desires  of  men 
obey  the  Newtonian  laws  of  motion.""  Whether  these  theorems 
hold  or  not,  they  are  symptoms  of  intelligence  about  the  common 
basis  of  all  human  facts.  We  are  portions  of  matter.  We  are 
fragments  of  the  physical  world.  Not  a  force  that  shapes  the 
earth's  crust,  or  puts  forth  vegetable  life,  or  generates  animal 

^Dyn.  Soc,  Vol.  I,  pp.  458,  468,  486,  etc.  'Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  95  sq. 
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forms,  is  suspended  in  the  special  spheres  where  men  buy  and 
sell  and  compete  and  contract  and  legislate  and  pursue  political 
and  social  rivalries,  or  cultivate  the  aesthetic  arts  and  carry  on 
scientific  research  and  promote  spirituality.  The  physical  forces 
are  all  prescribing  the  thus-far-and-no-farther  for  each  and  every 
one  of  these  activities.  Whether  we  are  concerned  with  an  indi- 
vidual teacher  or  preacher  threatened  with  nervous  prostration, 
or  a  football  team  unable  to  win  games,  or  a  slum  population 
showing  an  abnormally  high  death-rate,  or  an  industrial  class 
developing  peculiar  types  or  numbers  of  physical  or  mental 
diseases,  or  the  multiplication  of  degenerates  in  certain  strata  of 
society,  or  the  alleged  decadence  of  a  nation,  or  the  apparent 
retrogression  of  one  of  the  great  races  —  in  either  case  we 
encounter  the  same  primary  condition,  as  the  first  factor  to  be 
estimated.  Whether  the  facts  are  viewed  as  social  or  indi- 
vidual, one  line  of  evidence  to  be  traced  out  is  that  which 
concerns  sanitation,  shelter,  dietary,  physical  habits,  physical 
surroundings,  physical  antecedents. 

It  is  not  implied  that  the  sociologist  must  assume  conclu- 
sions upon  such  questions  as  those  which  have  been  in  debate 
between  Spencer  and  Weismann.  Whether  heredity  or  environ- 
ment is  the  more  forcible  factor  in  human  evolution  is  more  of  a 
mystery  to  the  biologist  today  than  he  has  ever  acknowledged 
before.  Whatever  laymen  or  biological  middlemen  may  assert, 
very  little  is  known  about  the  ratio  of  the  functions  of  these 
two  factors.  The  point  to  be  urged  is  that  the  same  forces 
which  have  reduced  the  universe  from  formless  star-dust  to  a 
stupendous  system  of  organized  processes  are  still  the  under 
currents  of  every  human  life.  Through  the  facts  of  food  and 
sex,  for  example,  we  are  indissolubly  united  from  the  past  and 
toward  the  future  with  the  ceaseless  operation  of  the  physical 
forces  that  have  laid  course  after  course  in  the  structure  of  the 
worlds,  and  of  the  organic  products  upon  the  world.  We  may 
never  unravel  the  methods  of  the  physical  forces  that  make  the 
ultimate  conditions  of  life,  but  we  may  know  them  as  facts,  and 
may  make  somewhat  appropriate  account  of  them  in  our  calcula- 
tions of  the  possibilities  of  practical  conduct. 
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There  is  a  favorite  fancy  in  Germany  that  insomnia  is  more 
prevalent  at  the  full  of  the  moon  than  during  the  rest  of  the 
month.  It  is  no  fancy  that  every  motion  of  every  individual 
life  has  its  proportional  place  in  that  organization  of  cosmic  force 
of  which  it  is  a  minute  fragment.  It  is  superstition  to  ask  what 
were  the  positions  of  the  stars  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  or 
President  Kruger  was  born,  and  to  construct  horoscopes  to  fore- 
tell the  incidents  of  their  career.  It  is  science  to  trace  the  com- 
munity of  substance  and  of  destiny  between  our  earth  and  the 
rest  of  the  cosmic  system,  and  to  learn  how  the  specific  condi- 
tions that  prevail  here  are  but  details  of  the  common  conditions 
which  obtain  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  a  parody  of  science 
to  select  some  single  form  in  which  matter  moves  —  say  gravita- 
tion—  and  to  go  through  the  motions  of  explaining  all  physi- 
cal and  human  facts  in  terms  of  this  form  alone.  It  is  the 
utmost  sobriety  and  wisdom  to  realize  that  all  physical  and 
human  facts  have  universal  antecedents  in  common.  Sociologi- 
cal discernment  has  the  task  of  discovering,  in  the  first  place,  how 
far  and  how  decisively  this  universal  physical  element  interpene- 
trates the  subsequent  and  special  human  manifestations  which 
are  our  immediate  concern.  The  omnipresence  of  the  universal 
cosmic  conditions  around  and  within  every  human  motion  is  the 
first  prime  factor  to  be  estimated  at  its  actual  relative  worth  in 
every  analysis  of  an  individual  act  or  of  a  group  status. 
When  Feuerbach  said,  "  Man  is  what  he  eats,"  he  would  have 
been  wholly  right  if  man  did  nothing  but  eat.  Man  is  what  he 
eats  plus  the  other  things  that  have  been  organized  into  his 
nature  by  the  other  things  that  he  does.  If  we  understand 
Feuerbach  to  mean  the  human  species,  as  distinct  from  the  lower 
orders  of  animals,  our  assent  is  still  qualified  in  the  same  way, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree.  If  we  understand  the  proposition  as 
referring  to  individual  men,  it  is  true,  of  course,  only  if  we  credit 
the  individual  specimen  first  with  all  the  eating  that  all  his 
ancestors  have  done,  and  then  with  all  their  other  care  of  them- 
selves, with  all  the  air  they  have  breathed,  and  with  all  the  work 
or  rest  that  has  exhausted  or  conserved  their  force.  Even  then 
we  must  balance   the  one  hyperbole  with  others,  and  say,  for 
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instance,  that  "man  is  what  he  thinks,"  and  still  further,  "man 
is  what  other  men  make  him."^  These  latter  phases  of  the  case 
are  not  now  in  point.  Reserving  these  sides  of  human  condi- 
tions for  consideration  in  their  turn,  we  have  to  provide  in  this 
part  of  our  analysis  for  due  insistence  upon  the  inevitable  impor- 
tance of  the  physical  setting  in  which  even  the  spiritual  constitu- 
ents of  life  have  their  place.  Like  the  warp  through  which  the 
shuttle  carries  the  threads  of  the  web,  these  physical  factors 
form  the  rude  tissue  which  is  in  turn  shot  through  and  through 
by  the  dependent  activities  in  every  department  of  individual 
life  and  of  the  social  process.' 

We  are  but  dealing  with  the  cosmic  assumption  a  little  more 
specifically  when  we  concentrate  attention  upon  men's  more 
immediate  physical  environment.  If  we  wish  to  approach  close 
to  the  precise  facts,  we  must  put  ourselves  under  the  tuition  of 
zoologist,  physiologist,  and  experimental  psychologist.  This  is 
their  special  territory.  They  are  dealing  with  elements  in  the 
world  of  things,  and  particularly  with  manifestations  of  those 
elements,  first,  in  the  animal  portion  of  the  world  of  things,  and, 
second,  in  the  animal  side  of  the  world  of  people.  Our  present 
purpose  is  not  to  invade  the  territory  of  these  specialists,  but 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  problems  of  sociology 
eventually  run  into  theirs. 

The  fact  which  we  indicate  at  this  point  is  that  populations 
differ  from  each  other  in  consequence  of  differences  in  the 
geography,  topography,  and  climate  of  the  regions  which  they 
inhabit.     This  is  no  nineteenth-century  discovery.     Hippocrates 

'"The  'social  man'  is  a  person  who  learns  to  judge  by  the  judgments  of 
society."    {Bkld'VJVS,  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  Tp.  154.) 

'  That  this  is  strictly  commonplace  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  citations  of  all  the 
arguments  in  which  substantially  what  we  are  saying  is  emphasized,  in  some  form  or 
other,  would  require  mention  of  nearly  everything  that  has  been  written  by  the  sys- 
tematic sociologists.  Spencer's  Synthetic  Philosophy,  Fiske's  Cosmic  Philosophy,  and 
Lotze's  Microcosm  may  be  named  as  giving  place  to  the  element  we  are  considering, 
though  in  a  range  of  thought  more  inclusive  than  sociology.  Ward,  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  September  and  November,  1895,  and  Outlines  of  Sociology, 
chaps,  ii  and  iii,  and  Ratzenhofer,  Sociologische  Erhenntniss,  ^  8-11,  are  symp- 
tomatic of  sociology  in  general  in  its  apprehension  of  the  same.  Emerson  draws 
edifying  mysticism  from  the  same  perception  in  his  essay  on  the  Perpetual  Forces, 
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seems  to  have  detected  it  five  centuries  before  Christ,  but  the 
twentieth  Christian  century  will  doubtless  long  have  been  ancient 
history  before  many  men  learn  to  take  full  account  of  the  time- 
worn  truth. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
observations  in  this  connection  up  to  date  have  been  merely 
inaccurate  rhetorical  advertisements  of  facts  which  require  more 
precise  investigation.  For  our  present  purpose  these  inexact 
descriptions  are  sufficient.  We  are  laying  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  a  physical  environment  not  only  always  exists  around  every 
society,  but  that  it  always  affects  the  activity,  character,  and 
organization  of  that  society.  No  one  can  measure,  in  any  gen- 
erally valid  formulas,  the  force  of  this  environment.  Our  present 
point  is  that  it  has  force,  that  this  force  is  incessant,  that  it  is 
powerful,  that  it  is  a  factor  which  may  never  be  ignored,  either 
in  accounting  for  human  affairs  in  the  past  or  in  planning  for 
human  welfare  in  the  future. 

Although  we  may  find  more  precise  examination  of  the  facts 
in  more  recent  literature,  we  cannot  find  more  forcible  general 
statement,  and  perhaps  not  more  vivid  illustration,  than  in 
Buckle's  excursion  into  the  history  of  civilization.  For  instance, 
his  genera]  thesis  may  be  adopted  bodily  as  a  perception  for 
which  there  is  a  permanent  place  in  sociology : 

When  we  consider  the  incessant  contact  between  man  and  the  external 
world,  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connection  between  human 
actions  and  physical  laws ;  so  that,  if  physical  science  has  not  hitherto  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  history,  the  reason  is  either  that  historians  have  not 
perceived  the  connection,  or  else  that,  having  perceived  it,  they  have  been 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  by  which  its  workings  can  be  traced.  Hence 
there  has  arisen  an  unnatural  separation  of  the  two  great  departments  of 
inquiry,  the  study  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  external,  and,  although  in 
the  present  state  of  European  literature  there  are  some  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  a  desire  to  break  down  this  artificial  barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  as  yet  nothing  has  been  actually  accomplished  toward  eflfecting  so  great 
an  end.  The  moralists,  the  theologians,  and  the  metaphysicians  continue  to 
prosecute  their  studies  without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem  the  interior 
labors  of  scientific  men  ;  whose  inquiries  indeed  they  frequently  attack,  as 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  the  human  understanding.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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cultivators  of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are  an  advancing  body, 
are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  success  ;  and,  contrasting  their  discoveries 
with  the  more  stationary  position  of  their  opponents,  are  led  to  despise  pur- 
suits, the  barrenness  of  which  has  now  become  notorious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between  these  two  parties, 
and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions  by  showing  the  point  at  which  their 
respective  studies  ought  to  coalesce.  To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition 
will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all  history.  For,  since  history  deals  with  the  actions 
of  men,  and  since  their  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  collision  between 
internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  those  phenomena  ;  to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which  their 
laws  are  known ;  and  to  ascertain  the  resources  for  future  discovery  pos- 
sessed by  these  two  great  classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students 
of  nature.' 

Buckle's  second  chapter  is  still  worth  reading  for  its  illustra- 
tions of  the  main  proposition.  All  these  illustrations  are  to  be 
taken  with  a  liberal  degree  of  reserve,  but  we  may  discount  what- 
ever percentage  we  will  from  the  credit  given  to  physical  influ- 
ences, and  the  fact  remains  that,  once  having  our  attention 
called  to  the  matter,  we  can  never  again  dismiss  the  physical 
environment  as  a  negligible  quantity  in  human  reactions. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Buckle  purely  for  illustrative 
purposes.  He  is  not  cited  as  in  any  sense  authoritative  or 
exemplary,  except  as  he  gave  vigorous  expression  to  an  element 
that  must  enter  into  all  valid  sociology.  Nor  is  this  recourse  to 
a  certain  type  of  historical  generalization  a  tacit  surrender  of 
what  was  said  above, ^  and  a  sign  of  consent  to  make  sociology 
after  all  merely  a  philosophy  of  history.  On  the  contrary,  even 
if  we  had  reached  final  conclusions  in  the  region  which  Buckle 
occupies,  they  should  be  regarded  as  mere  preliminaries  to  the 
conclusions  which  we  want  to  reach  in  practical  sociology.  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  these  general  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  environment  to  men  have  been  used,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  been  made  more  specific,  in  certain  recent  develop- 
ments of  economic  theory.  Thus  they  are  at  the  basis  of  Marx' 
social  philosophy.  They  have  been  developed  in  Loria's  Eco- 
nomic Basis  of  Society.  In  a  certain  form  they  furnish  the  sub- 
stance of   Patten's   fundamental   economic   doctrine ;   and   they 

'  Vol  I,  chap,  i,  p.  25.  ■Vol.  V,  p.  509,  et  passim. 
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have  fashioned  the  master-key  which  a  multitude  of  men  have 
tried  to  apply  in  different  ways  to  unlock  the  social  mysteries. 
No  more  significant  recent  work  can  be  named  in  this  field  than 
that  of  Ammon,  Die  Gesellschaftsordnung  und  ihre  naturlichen 
Grundlagen} 

But  these  more  general  aspects  of  the  universal  environment 
condition  are,  after  all,  merely  preliminaries  to  the  more  particu- 
lar aspects  of  the  same  facts,  which  are  of  increasing  interest  to 
the  practical  sociologist  in  proportion  as  they  emerge  in  the 
details  of  the  everyday  life  of  living  men.  Whether  we  ever 
succeed  or  not  in  generalizing  the  historic  influence  of  environ- 
ment upon  the  course  of  civilization,  we  know  enough  about  it 
to  be  without  excuse  if  we  neglect  the  influence  of  environment 
upon  ourselves  and  our  neighbors.  Hardly  a  program  for  the 
improvement  of  present  life  omits  today  the  environment  ele- 
ment ;  and  many  of  the  most  reasonable  programs  make  environ- 
ment the  chief  practical  consideration.  From  the  ideals  of  art 
leagues,  that  would  make  our  cities  externally  beautiful,  to  the 
plans  of  criminologists,  who  would  furnish  reformatory  methods 
and  post-reformatory  opportunities  favorable  to  habits  of  indus- 
try, we  are  learning  to  be  suspicious  of  all  theories  of  progress 
which  do  not  rest  hard  upon  readjustment  of  external  surround- 
ings. This  is  the  point  of  departure  of  our  modern  charities, 
our  social  settlement  policies,  our  educational  theories,  our 
devices  for  applying  religion.  People  who  are  zealous  for  the 
prestige  of  religion  are  apt  to  misunderstand  and  misrepresent 
this  calculation  upon  the  influence  of  the  external.  At  the 
recent  International  Congregational  Conference  in  Boston  (1899) 
some  of  the  English  theologians  are  reported  to  have  sneered  at 
Professor  Graham  Taylor's  plea  for  more  attention  to  the  present 
welfare  of  laborers,  as  an  attempt  to  substitute  "physical  evolu- 
tion" for  improvement  of  men  from  within.  This  was  probably 
the  utterance  of  ignorance  more  than  of  cant.  It  must  be 
admitted,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  unwise 
glorification  of  improved  environment,  as  though  it  were  an  end 

'First  German  ed.,  Fischer,  Jena,  1895.  French  transl.  of  second  ed.,  Fontc- 
moing,  Paris,  1900. 
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instead  of  chiefly  a  means,  and  as  though  it  were  the  sole  and 
sufficient  means  instead  of  a  condition  which  affords  favorable 
scope  for  more  intimate  means.  Discounting  these  familiar 
and  natural  exaggerations,  there  remains  for  sane  and  balanced 
social  theory  the  knowledge  that  the  surroundings  may  turn 
the  scale  for  individuals  and  groups  from  advancement  to 
retrogression,  or  vice  versa.  Whether  men  in  modern  socie- 
ties, in  country  or  city,  shall  be  making  way  in  the  essentials 
of  manhood,  and  in  social  integration,  or  shall  be  personally  and 
socially  deteriorating,  may  be  determined  by  the  housing  and 
paving  and  drainage,  and  physical  conditions  of  labor,  and  types 
of  recreation,  which  make  up  the  setting  of  their  lives.  These 
elements,  then,  are  real  terms  in  the  political  and  social  and 
religious  problem  of  enlightened  societies. 

In  short,  we  may  say  that  any  competent  theory  of  human 
associations  must  be  a  theory  of  something  more  than  human 
associations.  It  must  be  able  to  connect  itself  with  the  facts 
antecedent  to  human  association,  both  in  time  and  in  thought.  It 
must  square  with  knowledge  about  those  physical  and  vital  rela- 
tionships upon  which  the  later  social  phenomena  rest.  In  a  word, 
some  of  the  social  forces  are  not  social  at  all.  The  paradox 
merely  has  in  view  the  antecedent  conditions,  physical  and  vital, 
which  fix  the  limits  and  influence  the  direction  of  sentient  and 
social  action,  while  they  are  themselves  phenomena  neither  of 
consciousness  nor  of  association.  A  complete  theory  of  human 
association  must  accordingly  include  a  full  account  of  all  physi- 
cal and  vital  forces  in  their  action  upon  the  conditions  and 
incidents  of  association.  It  has  been  a  part  both  of  the  strength 
and  of  the  weakness  of  sociology  up  to  date  that  recognition  of 
this  relation  has  been  distinct.  The  good  results  of  the  perception 
have  been  shown  in  restraint  upon  those  social  theorizings  which 
ignored  physical  limitations.  The  evil  results  have  appeared 
among  sociologists  who  have  lively  convictions  of  the  impor- 
tance of  physical  science,  but  insufficient  acquaintance  with  its 
contents.  Many  of  these  have  tacked  upon  sociology  their 
extemporized  applications  of  supposed  scientific  conclusions. 
The  sequel  has  been  great  prejudice  and  scandal  of  sociology 
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among  persons  competent  to  criticise  the  assumptions  so  used. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  safest  for  those  sociolo- 
gists who  approach  the  subject  from  the  humanities  side  to 
let  this  border  territory  severely  alone.  The  best  work  will  be 
done  there  at  present  either  by  men  whose  sociological  interest 
is  hardly  known  to  themselves,  or  by  sociologists  who  have 
approached  the  problems  of  association  from  the  physical  side. 
There  are  certain  uses  in  carrying  biological  speculations  over 
into  the  field  of  human  associations,  just  as  there  are  certain 
uses  in  carrying  psychological  speculations  back  into  the  field  of 
biology.  The  misuse  of  this  method  appears  when  sociologists 
duplicate  the  practice  of  those  thrifty  New  England  fishermen 
who  used  to  send  their  young  herring  across  the  ocean  and  bring 
them  back  as  French  sardines.  The  biological  generalizations 
which  sociologists  are  apt  to  use  are  inventions  of  speculative 
philosophers,  who  have  exported  them  into  biology,  and  then 
have  imported  them  into  sociology  as  accredited  scientific  results. 

For  instance,  versions  of  supposed  laws  of  heredity,  environ- 
ment, natural  selection,  have  done  service  in  sociological  theory, 
while  competent  biologists  have  never  sanctioned  their  use, 
except  as  hypotheses.  They  cannot  be  validly  used  in  any  other 
way  in  sociology.  It  is  therefore  safer  and  more  economical  in 
the  end  for  sociologists  to  employ  such  hypothetical  scientific 
data  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  territory 
in  which  they  can  be  more  sure  of  their  ground.  The  sociologist 
must  know  where  his  problems  reduce  to  physical  problems, 
but  he  must  know  that  he  is  not,  as  a  sociologist,  equipped  for 
their  solution. 

In  the  course  of  his  ethical  argument,*  and  frequently  else- 
where, Spencer  has  adverted  to  the  impotence  of  the  idea  of 
causation  in  most  minds.  His  thought  runs  back  to  the  prem- 
ises now  under  consideration.  Knowledge  of  social  conditions 
and  movements  involves  intelligence  about  the  physical  setting 
in  which  associations  occur,  and  of  the  physical  forces  of  which 
human  associations  are  in  part  the  product.  In  practice  this 
amounts  to  a  demand  that  at  every  step  in  sociological  theory 

*  E.  g..  Principles  of  Ethics,  Book  I,  chap,  iv,  et  passim. 
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the  sociologist  shall  hold  himself  bound  to  inquire:  Do  my 
assumptions  about  human  associations  pay  due  regard  to  the 
most  antl  the  best  that  is  known  about  j)hysical  law?  This  means 
that  every  discovery  which  materially  modified  our  conceptions 
of  the  physical  universe  would  necessitate  revision  of  the  most 
orthodox  sociology.  It  means  also  that  sociological  theories 
which  depend  in  any  intimate  way  upon  conceptions  of  physical 
relationships  arc  answerable  in  the  first  instance  to  physical  sci- 
ence for  the  validity  of  their  premises. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  sociology  is  likely  to  suffer  long 
from  assumptions  of  pseudo-science.  Sociologists  are  no  more 
immune  than  other  laymen  against  popular  scientific  error. 
They  arc  no  more  sure  than  other  laymen  to  know  the  limits  of 
scientific  authority.  Hence  all  sociological  theory  that  is  deduced 
from  physical  premises  is  suspicious  until  higher  authority  than 
that  of  the  sociologists  has  passed  upon  the  assumed  scientific 
data. 

A  typical  schedule  of  physical  laws  as  rendered  by  a  socio- 
logical philosopher  is  that  of  Gumj>lowicz.'  As  a  literal  account 
of  physical  reality  the  schedule  is  useless,  yet  it  may  serve  as  a 
general  description  of  certain  obvious  aspects  of  natural  law. 
P>nglish-speaking  sociologists  who  have  no  severe  training  in 
the  rudiments  of  physical  science,  and  who  are  not  in  close 
touch  with  competent  scientific  authorities,  are  likely  for  a  long 
time  to  take  their  bearings  in  the  physical  world  from  Herbert 
Spencer.  Whether  the  authorities  at  last  consign  Spencer's 
"first  principles"  to  the  realm  of  poetry  or  accept  them  as  sci- 
ence, they  are  certain  to  furnish  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
presumptions  with  which  the  sociologists  will  work  for  some 
time    to    come.'      The    point    to    be    emphasized    is    that    the 

'  Grundriii  der  Sociologies  pp.  62-70,  and  American  trannlatinn,  pp,  74-82.  The 
generalizations  are:  (0)  the  law  of  causation;  (b)  the  law  of  development;  (<-) 
regularity  of  development;  (</)  the  law  of  periodicity;  (^)  the  law  of  complexity  ;  (/) 
reciprocal  action  of  heterogeneous  elements ;  {g)  adaptation  to  an  obvious  end  ; 
(//)  identity  of  forces  ;  («)  similarity  of  events  ;  (/)  law  of  parallcliMm. 

•Viz,:  {a)  the  indestructibility  of  matter;  (b)  the  continuity  of  motion;  (<•)  the 
persistence  of  force ;  (r/)the  persistence  of  relations  among  fcjrccH  ;  {e)  tlic  transforma- 
tion and  ef|iiivalence  of  forces;  (/)  the  rhythm  of  motion;  (n)  evolution;  {h)  the 
instability  ot  the  homogeneous;  («')  the  multiplication  of  effects;  {j)  segregation;  (X;) 
equilibration  ;  (/)  (liKKolutir)n. 
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sociologists,  though  rarely  physical  scientists,  are  dealing  with  a 
subject-matter  which  is  in  part  that  of  physical  science.  They  are 
sure  to  carry  preconceptions  of  the  physical  relations  involved  into 
their  descriptions  and  interpretations  of  association.  Progress 
toward  authoritative  sociology  must  consequently  involve  inces- 
sant reference  of  crude  physical  conceptions  to  competent  scien- 
tific review,  and  consequent  reorganization  of  sociological  theory 
whenever  it  rests  upon  untenable  scientific  assumptions. 

3.  The  individual  assumption.  —  In  order  to  an  adequate  theory 
of  human  associations  there  is  need  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  human  individual,  the  actual  person  concerned  in  association, 
the  germ  plasm  of  the  whole  affair.  This  is  to  be  insisted  upon 
for  its  own  sake,  but  also  incidentally  for  the  reason  that  certain 
critics  of  present  tendencies  in  sociology  insist  that  the  sociolo- 
gists are  entirely  on  the  wrong  track,  since  they  start  by  leaving 
individuals  out  of  the  account.  These  critics  assert  that  the 
sociologist  cares  only  about  societies,  but  that  the  things  which 
he  thinks  he  knows  about  societies  are  necessarily  wrong,  because 
we  cannot  know  societies  without  understanding  the  persons  who 
compose  the  societies. 

The  criticism  seriously  misinterprets  the  sociologists.  Instead 
of  ignoring  the  individual,  nobody  has  seen  more  clearly  than  the 
sociologists  that  we  must  stop  taking  a  fictitious  individual  for 
granted,  or,  still  worse,  assuming  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  a 
real  individual  into  the  account  at  all.  Nobody  has  more  strenu- 
ously insisted  that  we  must  analyze  human  personality  to  the 
utmost  limit  in  order  to  posit  the  real  actor  in  association.  The 
sociologists  have  therefore  quite  as  often  erred  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  alleged  by  these  critics.  They  have  invaded 
psychological  and  pedagogical  territory,  and  usually  without 
equipment  to  do  respectable  work.  They  have  been  tempted  to 
this  sort  of  foray  by  encountering  in  their  own  proper  work  the 
need  of  more  knowledge  of  the  individual  than  is  available.  It  is 
true  the  sociologists  think  that,  when  division  of  labor  is  fully 
organized,  study  of  the  individual,  as  such,  will  fall  to  others.  But 
the  social  fact  and  the  social  process  will  never  be  understood  till 
we  have  better  knowledge  of  the  individual  element  in  the  fact 
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and  the  process.    Professor  Baldwin  spoke  for  sociology  as  truly 
as  for  psychology  when  he  said : 

It  is  the  first  requirement  of  a  theory  of  society  that  it  shall  have  adequate 
views  of  the  progress  of  the  social  whole,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
psychology  of  the  individual's  personal  growth.  It  is  this  requirement,  I  think, 
which  has  kept  the  science  of  society  so  long  in  its  infancy;  or,  at  least,  this  in 
part.  Psychologists  have  not  had  sufficient  genetic  theory  to  use  on  their  side ; 
and  what  theory  they  had  seemed  to  forbid  any  attempt  to  interpret  social 
progress  in  its  categories.  As  soon  as  we  come  to  see,  however,  that  the 
growth  of  the  individual  does  not  forbid  this  individual's  taking  part  in  the 
larger  social  movement  as  well,  and,  moreover,  reach  the  view  that  in  his 
growth  he  is  at  once  also  growing  into  the  social  whole,  and  in  so  far  aiding  its 
further  evolution  —  then  we  seem  to  have  found  a  bridge  on  which  it  is  safe  to 
travel  and  from  which  we  can  get  vistas  of  the  country  on  both  sides.* 

In  this  connection  we  may  adopt  another  remark  of  Professor 
Baldwin  :^ 

....  one  of  the  historical  conceptions  of  man  is,  in  its  social  aspects, 
mistaken.  Man  is  not  a  person  who  stands  up  in  his  isolated  majesty,  mean- 
ness, passion,  or  humility,  and  sees,  hits,  worships,  fights,  or  overcomes  another 
man,  who  does  the  opposite  things  to  him,  each  preserving  his  isolated  maj- 
esty, meanness,  passion,  humility,  all  the  while,  so  that  he  can  be  considered  a 
"  unit"  for  the  compounding  processes  of  social  speculation.  On  the  contrary, 
a  man  is  a  social  outcome  rather  than  a  social  unit.  He  is  always,  in  his 
greatest  part,  also  someone  else.  Social  acts  of  his  —  that  is,  acts  which  may 
not  prove  anti-social  —  are  his  because  they  are  society' s  first ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  learned  them  nor  have  had  any  tendency  to  do  them.  Every- 
thing that  he  learns  is  copied,  reproduced,  assimilated  from  his  fellows  ;  and 
what  all  of  them,  including  him  —  all  the  fellows,  the  socii  —  do  and  think, 
they  do  and  think  because  they  have  each  been  through  the  same  course  of 
copying,  reproducing,  assimilating  that  he  has.  When  he  acts  quite  privately 
it  is  always  with  a  boomerang  in  his  hand ;  and  every  use  he  makes  of  his 
weapon  leaves  its  indelible  impression  both  upon  the  other  and  upon  him. 

It  is  on  such  truths  as  these,  which  recent  writers  have  been  bringing  to 
Iight,3  that  the  philosophy  of  society  must  be  gradually  built  up.  Only  the 
neglect  of  such  facts  can  account  for  the  present  state  of  social  discussion. 
Once  let  it  be  our  philosophical  conviction,  drawn  from  the  more  general 
results  of  psychology  and  anthropology,  that  man  is  not  two,  an  ego  and  an 
alter,  each  of  which  is  in  active  and  chronic  protest  against  a  third  great  thing, 
society ;  once  dispel  this  hideous  un-fact,  and  with  it  the  remedies  found  by 
the  egoists,  back  all  the  way  from  the  Spencers  to  the  Hobbeses  and  the 

'  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  p.  8 1 . 

^  Idem,  p.  87.  3  Stephen,  S.  Alexander,  Hbffding,  Tarde. 

\ 
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Comtes  —  and  I  submit  the  main  barrier  to  the  successful  understanding  of 
society  is  removed. 

At  the  same  time  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it 
understood  that,  while  biology  and  psychology  have  to  do  with 
the  individual  when  he  is  in  the  making,  sociology  wants  to 
start  with  him  as  the  finished  product.  There  is  a  certain  impos- 
sible antinomy  about  this,  to  be  sure,  for  our  fundamental  con- 
ception is  that  the  individual  and  his  associations  are  constantly 
in  the  reciprocal  making  by  each  other.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  constant  aspects  of  the  individual  which  furnish  known 
terms  for  sociology.  They  are  aspects  which  present  their  own 
problems  to  physiology  and  psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  sociology  on  the  other ;  but  in  themselves  they  must  be 
assumed  at  the  beginning  of  sociological  inquiry. 

Before  discussing  the  more  immediately  sociological  aspects 
of  the  individual  assumption,  then,  a  fragment  of  the  author's 
philosophy  of  the  individual  may  be  stated.  The  subsequent 
analysis  is  not  dependent  upon  these  conceptions,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  exposition  it  is  convenient  to  put  them  together. 

To  the  psychologist  the  individual  is  interesting  as  a  center 
of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing.  To  the  sociologist  the  indi- 
vidual begins  to  be  interesting  when  he  is  thought  as  knowings 
feeling,  and  willing  something.  In  so  far  as  a  mere  trick  of 
emphasis  may  serve  to  distinguish  problems,  this  ictus  indi- 
cates the  sociological  starting-point.  The  individual  given  in 
experience  is  thought  to  the  point  at  which  he  is  available  for 
sociological  assumption,  when  he  is  recognized  as  a  center  of 
activities  which  make  for  something  outside  of  the  will.  These 
activities  must  be  referred  primarily  to  desires,  but  the  desires 
themselves  may  be  further  referred  to  certain  universal  inter- 
ests. In  this  character  the  individual  becomes  one  of  the 
known  or  assumed  terms  of  sociology.  The  individual  as  a 
center  of  active  interests  may  be  thought  both  as  the  lowest 
term  in  the  social  equation  and  as  a  composite  term  whose 
factors  must  be  understood.  These  factors  are  either  the  more 
evident  desires,  or  the  more  remote  interests  which  the  indi- 
vidual's desires  in  some  way  represent.     At  the  same  time  it 
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must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  these  assumed  interests  are 
like  the  atom  of  physics.  They  are  the  metaphysical  recourse 
of  our  minds  in  accounting  for  concrete  facts.  We  have  never 
seen  or  touched  them.  They  are  the  hypothetical  substratum  of 
those  regularities  of  conduct  which  the  activities  of  individuals 
display. 

In  this  connection  the  term  "interest"  is  to  be  understood 
not  in  the  psychological  but  in  a  teleological  sense. ^  The  sense 
in  which  we  use  the  term  is  antecedent  to  that  which  seems  to  be 
predominantly  in  Professor  Baldwin's  mind  in  the  following 
passages: 

The  very  concept  of  interests,  when  one  considers  it  with  reference  to  him- 
self, necessarily  involves  others,  therefore,  on  very  much  the  same  footing  as 
oneself.  One's  interests,  the  things  he  wants  in  life,  are  the  things  which,  by 
the  very  same  thought,  he  allows  others  also  the  right  to  want ;  and  if  he 
insists  upon  the  gratification  of  his  own  wants  at  the  expense  of  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  "  other,"  then  he  in  so  far  does  violence  to  his  sympathies  and  to 
his  sense  of  justice.  And  this  in  turn  must  impair  his  satisfaction.  For  the 
very  gratification  of  himself  thus  secured  must,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  any 
reflection  at  all,  involve  the  sense  of  the  "  other's  "  gratification  also  ;  and  since 
this  conflicts  with  the  fact,  a  degree  of  discomfort  must  normally  arise  in  mind 
varying  with  the  development  which  the  self  has  attained  in  the  dialectical 
process  described  above. 

On  the  one  hand  we  can  get  no  doctrine  of  society  but  by  getting  the  psy- 
chology of  the  "  socius  "  with  all  his  natural  history  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  can  get  no  true  view  of  the  "socius"  without  describing  the  social  condi- 
tions under  which  he  normally  lives,  with  the  history  of  their  action  and  reac- 
tion upon  him.  Or,  to  put  the  outcome  in  terms  of  the  restriction  which  we  have 
imposed  upon  ourselves  —  the  only  way  to  get  a  solid  basis  for  social  theory 
based  upon  human  want  or  desire,  is  to  work  out  first  a  descriptive  and 
genetic  psychology  of  desire  in  its  social  aspects  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
only  way  to  get  an  adequate  psychological  view  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  desire  in  its  social  aspects  is  by  a  patient  tracing  of  the  conditions  of 
social  environment  in  which  the  child  and  the  race  have  lived  and  which  they 
have  grown  up  to  reflect.' 

*  Here  again  we  have  a  term  which  has  insensibly  grown  into  force  in  sociology, 
and  it  would  require  long  search  to  trace  its  history.  It  may  be  found  almost  indis- 
criminately among  the  sociologists.  Its  use  sometimes  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
author  attaches  to  it  very  little  importance.  In  other  cases  it  seems  to  be  cardinal. 
No  writer  has  made  more  of  it  than  Ratzenhofer,  Sociologische  Erkenntnis,  chap,  ii, 
et  passim. 

^  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  pp.  15,  16,  21,  22. 
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The  somewhat  different  concept  of  this  element  "interest" 
which  we  posit  may  be  indicated  at  first  with  the  least  possible 
technicality.  We  may  start  with  the  familiar  popular  expres- 
sions "the  farming  interest,"  "the  railroad  interest,"  "the 
packing  interest,"  "  the  milling  interest,"  etc  ,  etc.  Everyone 
knows  what  the  expressions  mean.  Our  use  of  the  term  "inter- 
est" is  not  strictly  parallel  with  these,  but  it  may  be  approached 
by  means  of  them.  All  the  "interests"  that  are  struggling  for 
recognition  in  business  and  in  politics  are  highly  composite. 
The  owner  of  a  flour  mill,  for  example,  is  a  man  before  he  is  a 
miller.  He  becomes  a  miller  at  last  because  he  is  a  man ;  i.  e., 
because  he  has  interests — in  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the 
popular  expressions  —  which  impel  him  to  act  in  order  to  gain 
satisfactions.  The  clue  to  all  social  activity  is  in  this  fact  of 
individual  interests.  Every  act  that  every  man  performs  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  an  interest.  We  eat  because  there  is  desire  for 
food,  but  the  desire  is  set  in  motion  by  a  bodily  interest  in 
replacing  exhausted  force.  We  sleep  because  we  are  tired,  but 
the  weariness  is  a  function  of  the  bodily  interest  in  rebuilding 
used-up  tissue.  We  play  because  there  is  a  bodily  interest  in 
use  of  the  muscles.  We  study  because  there  is  a  mental  interest 
in  satisfying  curiosity.  We  mingle  with  our  fellow-men  because 
there  is  a  mental  interest  in  matching  our  personality  against 
that  of  others.  We  go  to  market  to  supply  an  economic  interest, 
and  to  war  because  of  some  social  interest  of  whatever  mixed  or 
simple  form. 

With  this  introduction  we  may  venture  an  extremely  abstract 
definition  of  our  concept  "interest."  In  general  an  interest  is  an 
unsatisfied  capacity^  corresponding  to  an  unrealized  condition,  and  it  is 
predisposition  to  such  rearrangement  as  would  tend  to  realize  the  indi- 
cated condition^    Human  needs  and  human  wants  are  incidents  in 

'  Professor  Dewey's  formula  is  :  "  Interest  is  impulse  functioning  with  reference  to 
self-realization.^^  Our  formula  attempts  to  express  a  conception  of  something  back  of 
consciousness,  and  operating  more  generally  than  in  facts  of  consciousness.  Whether 
this  philosophical  conceit  is  defensible  or  not  is  unessential  for  the  remainder  of  our 
analysis.  All  that  is  strictly  necessary  for  sociology  proper  is  the  later  analysis, 
which  might  be  performed  in  terms  of  "  interest,"  either  in  our  own  or  in  the  psycho- 
logical sense,  or  of  "  desires  "  in  a  more  empirical  sense.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  the 
method  to  be  applied  in  the  following  discussion. 
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the  series  of  events  between  the  latent  existence  of  human  inter- 
ests, and  the  achievement  of  partial  satisfaction.  Human  inter- 
ests, then,  are  the  ultimate  terms  of  calculation  in  sociology.  On 
the  human  side  the  whole  life-process,  whether  viewed  in  its 
individual  or  in  its  social  phase,  is  at  last  the  process  of  develop- 
ing, adjusting,  and  satisfying  interests. 

Two  corollaries  are  suggested.  They  anticipate  later  stages 
of  the  argument,  but  it  may  be  well  to  record  them  before  they 
can  be  developed  in  detail.  First,  if  we  accept  the  foregoing 
descriptions  as  our  formal  expression  of  the  social  universal,  we 
have  in  the  reality  so  formulated  a  prescription  of  sociological 
tasks,  and  less  directly  of  methods.  Our  problems  are  to  classify 
and  interpret  human  activities  in  terms  of  the  desires  that  stimu- 
late them.  Deeper  philosophical  problems  at  once  come  within 
the  field  of  view  in  this  connection,  viz.,  tasks  of  interpreting  the 
activities  so  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  substratum  of  the  desires 
which  we  have  called  interests.  As  sociologists,  however,  our 
competence  does  not  extend  into  this  field.  Second,  if  the 
whole  life-reality  is  the  development,  adjustment,  and  satisfaction 
of  desires,  the  last  standard  of  measure  that  we  can  apply  in  our 
judgments  of  conduct  values  is  the  effect  of  any  activity  in  ques- 
tion upon  the  integrity  of  the  process  so  described.  Here  is 
the  clue  to  the  ethics  immanent  in  sociology.  Conduct  is  good 
or  bad  in  accordance  with  its  value  in  promoting  or  retarding 
the  total  process  of  developing,  balancing,  and  satisfying  the 
desires  potentially  present  among  the  associated  persons.  We 
judge  that  conduct  to  be  good  which  seems  likely  to  promote 
more  than  it  hinders,  or  more  than  an  available  alternative  would 
promote,  all  of  this  life-process  which  we  are  able  to  consider  at 
one  time.  Conduct  whose  effect  on  the  whole,  considered  by 
itself  or  in  comparison  with  the  effect  of  possible  substitutes,  is 
presumed  to  make  against  the  going-on  of  this  process  we  call 
bad.  Our  working  scale  of  moral  values  is  implicitly  a  record 
of  the  best  estimates  we  have  been  able  to  form  of  the  relative 
utility  of  different  sorts  of  conduct  for  this  life-process. 

These  corollaries  will  be  elaborated  in  their  proper  place  in 
our  argument.     Meanwhile  the   next   chapter  will    proceed  to 
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analyze  the  individual  known  to  our  experience,  in  terms  of  the 
universal  desires.  It  will  appear  that  there  is  positive  justifica- 
tion of  the  formulas  proposed,  quite  independent  of  our  hazards 

in  metaphysics. 

Albion  W.  Small. 
University  of  Chicago. 

[  To  be  continued.'] 


A  SOCIOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  SOVEREIGNTY. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
POLITICAL    PARTIES.^ 

Original  institutions  are  those  which  existed  undifferentiated 
in  society  previous  to  the  emergence  of  the  state.  The  rise  of 
the  latter,  collecting  to  itself  the  coercive  factors  of  the  several 
institutions,  permitted  first  the  free  action  of  individuals  within 
them.  But  this  free  action,  leading  to  immense  increase  of 
wealth  and  population,  and  therefore  becoming  essentially  com- 
petitive, tended  necessarily  to  association  and  then  to  subordina- 
tion to  a  single  will.  Thus  the  freedom  of  labor  prepared  the 
way  for  industrial  corporations,  and  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  prepared  the  way  for  the  rise  of  political  parties. 
These  have  reached  their  highest  development  in  the  United 
States,  because  here  labor  has  been  earliest  freed  and  suffrage 
widest  extended.  Political  parties  are  now  generally  recognized 
as  essential  to  popular  government.  But  our  federal  and  state 
constitutions  were  originally  framed  under  the  conviction  that 
parties  were  the  deadliest  rocks  in  the  path  of  freedom.  Parties 
were  identified  with  factions.  Washington's  farewell  address 
stated  this  conviction.  Instead,  therefore,  of  incorporating 
parties  into  the  constitutional  framework  of  government,  the 
constitution-makers  did  all  they  could  to  suppress  them.  It  was 
natural  for  a  people  which  had  just  emerged  from  a  life-struggle 
with  a  foreign  foe,  where  unanimity  was  required  for  success,  to 
look  with  anxiety  on  the  personal,  factional,  and  sectional  strug- 
gles that  followed.  Washington  himself  could  hardly  see  that 
the  differences  in  his  cabinet  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
were  anything  more  than  the  personal  differences  between  an 
energetic  business-man  and  a  phlegmatic  theorist.  But  history 
shows  that  each  stood  for  deep  and  lasting  principles,   which 

'  This  chapter  is  an  adaptation  of  a  paper  read  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Practical  Reform  of  Primary  Elections,  in  January,  1898,  and  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference,  pp.  18-23  (C.  HoUister  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  iJ 
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since  that  time  have  competed  for  supremacy.  These  opposing 
principles,  if  not  recognized  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  con- 
stitution, must  make  a  place  for  themselves  outside  and  above 
the  constitution.  This  compels  us  again  to  note  the  distinction 
between  the  persuasive  basis  of  an  institution  and  the  coercive 
elements  which  constitute  its  framework.  In  the  case  of  a  politi- 
cal party  the  one  is  the  principles  for  which  the  party  contends, 
the  other  is  the  organization,  or  "machine,"  by  which  it  gains 
success. 

Its  principles  are  all  the  selfish  and  the  patriotic  interests 
which  its  members  strive  to  have  enacted  into  law  and  enforced 
upon  the  people.  Its  organization  is  the  machinery  by  which 
it  marshals  together  a  majority  or  plurality  of  the  voters.  The 
success  of  organization  depends  not  only  upon  the  number  of 
voters,  but  also  upon  their  discipline.  Discipline  depends  upon 
control  over  the  privative  and  remuneratory  sanctions,  that  is,  the 
appointment,  discharge,  promotion,  and  reward  of  the  party 
workers.  Consequently  discipline  and  organization  tend  to 
monopoly  and  centralization.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  the 
best- disciplined  and  largest  organization,  if  backed  by  the  motive 
power  of  desires  and  conscious  interests,  will  survive.  In  the 
system  of  election  by  majority  vote  there  can  be  but  two  great 
parties,  and  every  advance  in  organization  of  the  one  must  be 
copied  or  bettered  by  the  other,  under  penalty  of  lasting  defeat. 
So  urgent  is  this  necessity  that  quite  divergent  principles  and 
interests  are  usually  forced  into  the  same  organization.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  there  are  two  parties,  that  there  are  also  but  two 
opposing  principles  animating  their  membership.  It  is  the  over- 
whelming demands  of  success  that  give  organization  preponder- 
ance over  minor  divergent  principles.  Various  subordinate 
groups  and  factions  of  the  party  may  be  unrepresented  in  the 
ruling  faction,  but  they  must  yield.  And  with  this  yielding  of 
factions  within  the  party  for  the  success  of  the  whole  has  it  fol- 
lowed that  parties  have  become  more  powerful  than  the  consti- 
tution itself.  The  federal  and  state  constitutions  recognize  only 
the  individual  candidate  and  the  individual  voter.  But  parties 
strive  to  elect  those  men  who  will  above  all  things  else  enforce 
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the  party's  principles,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  forced  the  con- 
stitution to  their  necessities.  This  is  shown  notoriously  in  the 
election  of  the  president  on  a  party  ticket,  instead  of  the  election 
of  a  non-partisan,  like  George  Washington,  as  contemplated  in 
the  constitution.  It  is  shown  also  in  the  appointment  of  the  sub- 
ordinate civil-service  officials  in  nation,  state,  and  city,  on  the 
basis  of  partisan  activity,  a  policy  of  appointment  introduced  by 
those  early  inventors  of  the  political  machine,  George  Clinton  in 
New  York  and  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  union.  This  policy  has 
greatly  strengthened  party  organization  by  enabling  the  party 
leaders  to  reward  and  punish  the  party  workers  by  substantial 
privileges  and  revenues,  and  so  to  hold  together  between  elections 
and  fortify  themselves  in  their  supremacy  over  the  government 
and  over  their  own  partisans. 

This  centralizing  tendency  in  party  government  was  resisted 
by  the  American  voters  in  the  same  way  that  centralization  in 
national  government  has  been  resisted,  by  the  formation  of 
people's  clubs  in  localities,  meeting  together  to  criticise  and  take 
independent  action  against  their  leaders.  These  local  clubs 
gradually  compelled  recognition  and  secured,  as  the  authorita- 
tive organ  of  the  party,  the  substitution  of  the  party  nominating 
convention  composed  of  their  own  delegates,  instead  of  the 
legislative  or  congressional  caucus  of  party  leaders.  Thus  the 
primaries  originated.  They  tended  to  socialize  the  parties  and  to 
give  voice  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  membership  as  a  whole. 
They  thereby  greatly  strengthened  the  party  organization,  not 
by  lessening  the  power  of  leadership,  but  by  reconciling  the 
members  to  the  leadership  of  those  whom  they  believed  to  have 
been  fairly  chosen. 

With  the  completed  recognition  of  the  primary  in  the  first 
thirty-five  years  of  this  century,  party  government  came  to  be 
firmly  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  increase  ot 
power  coming  from  it  led  the  parties  to  seize  upon  the  machinery 
of  the  government,  the  subordinate  offices,  and  the  laws,  to  keep 
themselves  in  power.  It  now  became  necessary  for  the  opposing 
parties  in  self-protection  to  use  legislation  to  hold  each  other  in 
check.     Consequently  the  first  legal  cognizance  of  parties  appears 
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in  the  effort  to  put  both  parties  on  an  equal  footing  in  elections. 
The  first  intimation  which  I  can  find  in  the  laws  of  New  York 
that  political  parties  actually  existed  was  in  the  election  law  of 
1842,  which  provides  for  the  election  of  three  inspectors  of  elec- 
tions, but  permitted  the  elector  to  vote  for  only  two.  This  was 
doubtless  designed  to  give  the  minority  party  one  of  the  inspec- 
tors. But  the  party  organization  as  such  was  not  yet  acknowl- 
edged, the  theory  still  being  that  candidates,  not  parties,  were 
being  voted  for.  Parties  as  actual  factors  in  elections  were  first 
recognized  not  until  after  the  war,  in  the  election  law  of  1870, 
which  provided  for  bipartisan  police  and  election  boards  in  New 
York  city  and  Brooklyn.  This  act  provides  specifically  that  the 
choice  of  the  third  inspector  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  as  in 
the  law  of  1842,  but  that  he  should  be  chosen  "from  the  party 
in  general  political  opposition  on  state  issues  to  the  party  elect- 
ing the  two  successful  candidates."  An  act  of  1880  provided 
for  a  board  of  registration  in  counties  of  more  than  300,000 
population,  to  be  appointed  from  both  political  parties.  And  a 
general  law  of  1880  provided  that  every  "political  organization 
that  shall  present  a  candidate  or  candidates"  shall  appoint 
watchers  to  oversee  the  inspectors  in  counting  the  ballots. 
These  laws  were  merely  a  negative  recognition  of  parties  and  did 
not  give  them  a  place  in  the  legal  machinery  of  government. 
They  merely  protected  them  against  each  other.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  first  primary  law  of  1882,  providing  penalties  for 
those  who  should  willfully  obstruct  the  primaries,  and  placing 
the  presiding  officers  under  oath. 

Another  negative  legal  acknowledgment  of  parties  is  the 
so-called  civil-service-reform  legislation.  The  appointment  of 
strictly  administrative  officials  to  strengthen  the  party  is  an 
unwarranted  use  of  these  offices,  except  as  the  necessity  of  sur- 
vival dictates.  Civil-servic  reform  aims  to  exclude  this  necessity. 
Here  for  the  first  time  legislation  deals  with  political  parties  by 
taking  away  one  of  the  strong  props  of  their  organization. 
Such  legislation  is  an  effort,  not  to  incorporate  parties  into  the 
machinery  of  government,  but  to  exclude  them  from  a  large 
section  of  this  machinery. 
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The  first  positive  recognition  of  parties  came  with  the  Aus- 
tralian or  legalized  ballot.  The  principles  of  this  legislation 
were  the  following: 

1.  A  rough  definition  of  political  parties  based  upon  the  party- 
convention  and  the  general  and  executive  committees  of  the 
party,  but  not  based  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership. 

2.  Party  nominations  as  certified  by  the  aforesaid  party 
authorities.  Here  for  the  first  time  it  was  legally  recognized 
that  the  American  voter  does  not  vote  for  candidates,  but  for 
parties,  and  the  party  is  accordingly  made  a  constituent  element 
in  the  machinery  of  government. 

3.  While  recognizing  parties  as  belonging  to  the  legal 
machinery  of  government,  the  law  deprived  these  same  parties 
of  their  most  important  mechanical  incident  or  function,  the 
management  of  elections,  the  printing  and  distributing  of  ballots. 
This  function  does  not  pertain  to  the  essential  nature  of  parties 
in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  principles,  but  is  only  an  accident 
of  their  organization  based  on  coercion,  through  the  control  of 
the  necessary  material  of  elections,  especially  the  ballot  paper, 
and  therefore  the  state,  in  assuming  to  execute  the  function 
itself  through  its  own  sworn  ofificials,  did  by  no  means  interfere 
with  the  part  that  parties  must  play  in  popular  government.  It 
rather  liberated  the  true  spirit  and  persuasive  function  of  parties 
from  the  shell  of  organization.  The  ballot  was  originally  a  piece 
of  paper  prepared  by  the  voter  himself.  Afterward  the  party 
organization  assumed  this  strictly  mechanical  service  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  superior  organization.  The  control  of 
the  ballot  paper,  an  object  in  its  nature  distinguished  by  scar- 
city, became  thus  an  instrument  of  coercion,  and  those  who  con- 
trolled it  became  the  private  owners  of  the  party.  Finally  the 
state  took  this  service  away  from  the  party,  because  it  had  become 
an  instrument  of  autocracy  tending  to  check  the  free  spirit  and 
expression  of  party  principles  in  the  mass  of  the  party  member- 
ship. 

We  have,  therefore,  now  the  official  or  legalized  ballot  instead 
of  the  private  party  ballot,  and  the  results  are  noteworthy.  It 
greatly  increases  the  influence  of  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
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elections,  thus  socializing  the  parties.  It  gives,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
a  preponderance  to  the  persuasive  principles  rather  than  to  the 
mere  organization  of  parties,  and  so  tends  to  bring  to  the  front 
in  party  leadership  those  who  stand  for  principles  rather  than 
mainly  for  shrewdness  and  manipulation.  It  finally  puts  both 
parties  on  a  higher  level  of  competition  by  eliminating  from 
party  strife  the  factitious  elements  of  bribery  and  intimidation, 
depending  as  these  do  upon  private  control  of  the  machinery 
and  material  of  election,  and  so  increases  rather  than  lessens 
devotion  to  party  by  giving  the  voters  more  confidence  in  their 
leadership. 

The  next  step  following  the  official  ballot  is  in  the  same 
direction :  the  further  legal  recognition  of  parties  as  belonging 
to  the  structure  of  government,  and  the  further  assumption  by 
the  state  of  certain  merely  mechanical  incidents  of  party  organiza- 
tion. Having  legally  incorporated  the  party  machinery  into  the 
system  of  government,  the  law  must  now  more  carefully 
define  what  is  meant  by  a  party.  A  party  is  not  its  general  com- 
mittee nor  even  its  party  convention — as  the  official  ballot  law 
assumes ;  it  is  primarily  all  the  voters  who  support  its  principles. 
The  election  law  leaves  this  definition  to  those  in  control  of  the 
organization  —  an  instance  of  the  suppression  of  the  individual 
citizen  by  the  conquering  power  of  monopoly.  Having  legalized 
parties  and  made  them  a  constituemt  element  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  government,  it  follows  that  the  individual  citizen  has 
a  moral  right  to  be  a  member  of  a  party  just  as  he  has  to  be  a 
citizen.  By  this  is  meant  that  his  right  to  party  membership 
must  be  defined  and  enforced  by  the  same  power  as  that  which 
defines  and  enforces  his  right  to  citizenship,  namely,  the  law  of  the 
land.  Just  as  the  state  does  not  leave  the  definition  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  machinery  of  naturalization  to  the  private  interests 
of  any  body  of  men,  so  it  cannot  leave  the  definition  of 
party  membership  to  even  the  party  organization.  Political 
parties  are  no  longer  private  concerns  organized  for  agitation, 
but  they  are  public  institutions  organized  to  name  the  officers  of 
government  and  so  to  control  the  government  itself.  They 
are    now   constituted   by   law  precisely  for  this  purpose.     The 
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individual  citizen  has  practically  no  voice  in  government  except 
through  these  party  organizations.  Consequently  the  state 
which  protects  his  rights  of  citizenship  must  protect  his  rights 
of  partisanship.  If  this  protection  is  left  to  private  manage- 
ment, the  test  will  be  his  past  devotion  to  the  management.  If 
it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  the  test  will  be  his  present 
intention  to  support  the  party  of  his  choice.  This  declaration 
of  intention,  rather  than  previous  affiliation,  is  the  test  of  citizen- 
ship whenever  needed,  as  in  naturalization,  and  should  also  be 
the  test  of  partisanship,  whenever  needed.  The  only  safeguard 
of  such  a  test  is  the  sovereign  power  of  law. 

As  to  the  details  of  primary-election  laws,  here  is  not  the 
place  to  describe  them.^  Different  American  states  are  experi- 
menting upon  them  with  varying  results.  The  object  to  be 
secured  consists  in  recognizing  the  all-importance  of  the  print- 
ing and  handling  of  the  ballot  paper  used  at  the  primary  elec- 
tions. This  is  the  material  basis  of  the  party  organization.  He 
who  decides  upon  the  names  of  candidates  that  shall  be  printed 
upon  this  piece  of  paper  and  the  names  that  shall  be  rejected 
holds  the  party  membership  in  his  control.  The  object  to  be 
secured  consists  also  in  recognizing  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
organization  toward  centralization,  based  on  the  ballot  paper 
and  the  control  of  the  "workers,"  resulting  in  the  dominion  of 
one  man.  The  next  step  is  the  readjustment  of  the  organization 
in  such  a  way  that,  while  unity  and  efficiency  are  retained,  yet 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  party  shall  have  an  equal  voice 
in  determining  the  will  of  the  management.  This  is  the  com- 
pleted socialization  of  parties. 

A  primary-election  law  of  this  kind  gives  a  preponderance 
to  the  persuasive  principles  animating  the  membership  of  the 
party  rather  than  to  the  machinery  of  its  organization.  In  other 
words,  it  extracts  the  inherent  coercive  factors  which  have  become 
powerful  and  visible  in  proportion  as  the  party  has  become 
monopolistic  and  centralized,  and  leaves  the  peculiar  persuasive 
factors  which    characterize    the    institution.     This    is    done    by 

'  See  Report  of  National  Conference  on  Practical  Reform  of  Primary  Elections, 
as  above. 
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absorbing  on  the  part  of  the  state,  which  is  the  common  repre- 
sentative of  all  parties  and  all  citizens,  the  machinery  of  the  pri- 
mary itself,  such  as  the  enrollment  of  party  members,  the  printing 
and  handling  of  the  ballots,  the  appointment  of  officials,  inspec- 
tors, and  judges,  instead  of  leaving  these  tc  the  representatives  of 
the  organization.  These  all  belong  to  the  coercive  side  of  the 
party.  Just  as  the  control  of  the  ballot  paper  constituted  the  party 
leaders  the  dictators  of  the  party,  so  the  power  to  appoint,  remove, 
promote,  and  reward  the  party  workers,  who  in  turn  have  charge  of 
the  enrollment,  the  registration,  the  marshaling  of  the  member- 
ship at  the  polls,  has  constituted  the  boss  the  private  proprietor 
of  the  institution.  The  state  here,  with  its  ofificial  inspectors, 
judges,  registrars,  et  al.,  constitutes  itself  the  structure  within 
which  the  party  operates.  The  state  becomes  a  larger  institution, 
by  deepeningits  hold  on  a  subordinate  institution  which  had  grown 
up  as  private  property  under  the  law  of  survival  and  centralization, 
until  it  reached  the  point  where  organization  tended  to  suppress 
the  free  movement  of  the  persuasive  principle  animating  its 
members.  But  the  state  in  thus  enlarging  itself  does  not  suppress 
parties.  It  enlarges  itself  by  merely  incorporating  their  coercive 
structure  and  throwing  itself  about  them  in  order  to  free  them 
from  the  capricious  coercion  of  the  leaders  whom  natural  selec- 
tion had  constituted  the  private  proprietors.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  further  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  voter  to  a  place 
in  the  party  membership,  by  protecting  him  in  the  enrollment 
and  counting  of  his  vote  and  the  certification  of  the  result.  It 
introduces  into  party  organization  the  two  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
order  and  right,  by  first  extracting  coercion  from  it.  This,  like 
the  ofificial  ballot,  is  also  a  subordination  of  the  machinery  of 
organization  to  the  principles  of  the  party.  Party  success,  then, 
depends  not  so  much  upon  control  over  the  mechanical  details 
as  upon  enthusiasm  for  common  principles.  And  these  principles, 
therefore,  become  broader  and  more  patriotic,  because  they  must 
be  broad  enough  to  hold  together  the  various  factions  and  minor 
interests  which  must  be  combined  to  get  a  majority.  Patriotic 
principles  rather  than  shrewd  organization  are  the  banner  of 
party  success. 
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A  primary-election  law  of  this  kind  does  not  lessen  the  hold 
of  parties  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  rather,  as  with  the 
official  ballot,  turns  the  emphasis  upon  persuasion  instead  of 
coercion,  and  so  increases  the  devotion  to  party  and  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  minority  in  the  leadership  of  the  majority.  Neither 
does  it  deprive  parties  of  their  eminent  leadership  which  has 
justified  its  position  by  the  decisive  criterion,  success.  The  same 
abilities  of  leadership,  instead,  are  made  subservient  to  the  party 
as  a  whole  rather  than  to  the  demands  of  a  faction  in  the 
party  or  to  the  love  of  power  on  the  part  of  their  fortunate 
possessors. 

Thus  primary-election  laws  are  one  of  the  steps  away  from 
the  early  dread  of  political  parties  toward  their  legalization  as 
a  constituent  of  the  governing  machinery.  Only  when  recognized 
as  such  can  they  be  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  ethical 
ideals  of  the  state.  They  have  in  themselves  what  larger  patriotism 
does  not  always  possess,  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest. 
Their  so-called  principles  are  mainly  the  common  self-interest  of 
their  members.  This  is  their  constantly  impelling  force.  This 
is  their  persuasive  energy  that  gets  results.  The  problem  of 
politics  is  how  to  direct  this  self-interest  for  the  common  good. 
At  first  the  problem  was  attacked  negatively,  the  endeavor  being 
to  prevent  one  party  from  getting  unfair  advantage  over  the 
other.  Next  the  attack  was  positive,  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large,  endeavoring  through  the  official  ballot  to  deprive 
parties  of  those  artificial  and  factitious  means  of  success  which 
depend  only  upon  the  machinery  of  organization.  Later  the 
problem  is  the  internal  organization  of  the  parties  themselves, 
the  legalized  primary,  the  very  heart  of  the  party  situation.  The 
party  primary  is  peculiar  to  American  self-government.  The 
primary  is  democratic  in  its  origin.  It  has  become  oligarchical 
through  the  necessity  of  organization.  The  problem  of  politics 
is  to  recognize  the  organization  as  necessary  and  then  so  to  order 
its  coercive  conditions  and  terms  as  to  make  it  an  agent  for 
securing  equal  persuasive  opportunities  for  all  its  members  and 
all  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE     THREEFOLD     PROBLEM     OF     EACH    INSTITUTION. 

With  the  foregoing  brief  survey  of  the  more  important  social 
institutions,  we  are  now  able  to  return  to  our  elementary  discus- 
sion of  coercion,  and  persuasion  and  to  verify  the  distinctions  there 
made.  By  an  institution  is  meant  an  enduring  social  relation 
based  upon  one  of  the  elementary  psychic  capacities  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Being  a  social  relation,  its  essential  qualities  are  found 
in  the  kind  of  dealings  with  one  another  which  the  members  of 
the  institution  carry  on.  The  motive  which  responds  to  the 
persuasive  sanction  is  that  elementary  psychic  suceptibility  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  institution,  while  the  motive  responding  to  the 
coercive  sanction  is  the  fear  of  pain  or  material  privation.  We 
have,  then,  in  each  institution  a  threefold  problem,  corresponding 
to  the  threefold  division  of  the  material  basis,  the  psychic  basis 
and  coercion.  First,  a  technical  problem,  based  on  knowledge 
and  skill ;  second,  a  persuasive  problem  based  on  tact  and 
eloquence;  third,  an  ethical  or  political  problem,  based  on  the 
power  to  choose  the  end  to  which  these  services  shall  be 
directed.  We  shall  consider  each  problem  separately  in  the 
several  institutions. 

A  rough  survey  of  all  the  activities  of  all  the  people  living 
in  a  society  shows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  are  engaged 
directly  in  the  industrial  institution,  in  working  up  the  material 
of  nature  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants.  They  are  manu- 
facturing, transporting,  and  delivering  goods,  or  fitting  up  machin- 
ery, buildings,  and  highways  for  these  purposes.  The  work  is 
planned  by  architects  and  engineers,  whether  mechanical, 
electrical,  or  civil,  who  are  more  or  less  equipped  in  the  technology 
of  their  particular  callings,  and  in  the  sciences  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  The  work  is  executed  by  foremen,  arti- 
sans, and  laborers,  who  have  varied  skill  in  handling  the  materials 
to  be  worked  up.  This  is  the  technical  problem  of  the  industrial 
institution.  It  deals  with  the  material  of  nature.  As  far  as  this 
problem  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  whether  the  work  is 
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done  by  the  people  as  private  individuals  in  the  administration 
of  their  private  property,  or  by  individuals  employed  by  the 
state.  In  overcoming  nature  and  exploiting  her  resources  the 
problem  is  purely  technical. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  large  array  of  people  who,  in  the 
domestic  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  are  teaching  the  children 
at  home  or  in  the  schools  and  churches ;  of  the  policemen  and 
prison  officials  who  are  dealing  with  anti-social  classes  ;  of  the 
charity  workers  and  pauper  overseers  who  are  dealing  with  the 
sub-social  classes  ;  these  are  fitting  social  material  for  society,  just 
as  the  other  technical  workers  are  fitting  natural  material  for 
society's  uses.  This  work  is  also  technical,  requiring  knowledge 
gained  more  or  less  from  the  sciences  of  psychology,  penology, 
and  sociology,  and  skill  gained  from  experience  in  the  application 
of  scientific  principles.  Whether  they  do  their  work  as  employes 
of  the  state  or  as  members  of  the  domestic  or  of  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  concern,  seeing  that  the 
quality  of  knowledge  and  skill  for  which  they  are  employed  is 
the  same  in  either  case. 

Besides  these  technical  duties  which  the  state  and  the  indus- 
trial institutions  may  have  taken  from  the  family  and  the  church, 
the  latter  institutions  have  certain  duties  still  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  technical  work  of  the  family  is  the  duties  of  "  house- 
keeping,"  the  larger  part  of  the  training  of  children,  the  care  of 
the  health,  the  provision  for  amusements,  comforts,  and  neces- 
sities of  the  home.  These  duties  are  usually  met  empirically,  but 
they  may  be  met  by  the  help  of  science  and  technology,  as  is  the 
case  where  the  physician's  advice  is  taken,  or  when  "scientific 
cookery"  and  child  psychology   are  enlisted. 

The  technical  work  of  the  church  is  the  observances  of  rites, 
ceremonies,  sacred  times ;  the  arrangement  of  auditoriums,  con- 
fessionals, wardrobes  ;  the  routine  of  deacons,  elders,  bishops  ;  the 
provision  for  religious  and  secular  education. 

The  technical  problems  of  political  parties  are  the  duties  of 
the  party  "workers;"  the  methods  of  nominating  conventions, 
campaigns,  elections ;  the  preparation  of  ballots  and  poll  lists,  in 
so  far  as  these  have  not  been  taken  over  by  the  state. 
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The  technical  work  of  the  state  is  the  duties  of  officials  within 
the  laws  and  constitutions,  the  drafting,  publication,  and  enforcing 
of  laws.  The  state  in  absorbing  coercion  from  the  subordinate 
institutions  has  been  compelled  to  take  with  it  a  large  amount  of 
technical  work  in  which  its  officials  are  required  to  be  equipped. 
This  has  been  indicated  above.  As  will  be  noticed,  the  tech- 
nical problem  of  each  institution  is  not  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  from  that  of  others.  There  is  overlapping  at  many 
points.  The  mental  qualities,  however,  required  to  meet  this 
problem  wherever  found  are  the  same,  namely,  knowledge  and 
skill. 

But  a  high  development  of  technical  ability  is  not  possible 
without  a  minute  division  of  labor  and  a  specialization  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  limited  fields  of  work.  This  necessitates  in  the 
industrial  institutions  transfers  of  goods,  the  selling  of  one's  own 
specialized  products,  and  the  buying  of  the  products  of  others 
for  one's  own  personal  and  industrial  needs.  Futhermore,  this 
technical  ability  must  also  be  specialized  within  a  single  industry, 
and  a  hierarchy  of  knowledge  and  skill  must  be  organized  on  a 
larger  or  smaller  scale,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  market  and 
the  character  of  the  production.  Here  we  have  a  new  problem, 
that  of  buying  and  selling  and  the  organization  of  responsibility. 
Material  must  be  bought  and  sold,  wages  and  salaries  must  be 
paid,  employes  must  be  selected  and  fitted  into  the  respective 
processes  according  to  their  equipment  in  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  the  highest  productive  energy  must  be  evoked  from  each 
employe  by  the  proper  play  upon  his  motives.  Altogether  the 
problem  is  one  of  economizing  the  technical  abilities  of  individ- 
uals, that  is,  of  increasing  the  productive  power  of  each  group 
with  the  least  sacrifices  and  concessions  to  other  groups  and  to 
the  associated  individuals  within  the  group.  This  is  usually 
known  as  the  problem  of  business  or  administration.  It  deals 
with  individuals  instead  of  raw  material,  and  the  psychical 
quality  required  is  tact.  This  quality  is  seen  in  the  successful 
business  manager  who  generally  has  but  little  technical  ability, 
knows  but  little  of  the  sciences  and  the  various  branches  of  tech- 
nology over   which  he  presides,  and  has  no  skill  in    handling 
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material,  but  is  able  to  "deal  with  men"  through  his  possession 
of  the  personal  qualities  of  foresight,  shrewdness,  diplomacy, 
courtesy,  blandishment,  and  firmness,  all  of  which  are  factors 
going  to  make  up  persuasion.  Here  again  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  question  of  public  or  private  management.  The  same 
qualities  are  required  whether  the  work  be  done  by  a  business 
manager  employed  by  the  state  or  by  a  private  company,  or 
whether  by  one  who  is  "his  own  employer." 

The  problem  of  persuasion  in  each  institution  requires  much 
the  same  mental  qualities  as  in  business.  But  in  addition  there 
must  exist  the  peculiar  quality  belonging  to  the  institution  in 
question.  In  the  family,  tact,  self-control,  self-sacrifice,  integrity, 
deception,  or  what  not,  are  summoned  to  aid  the  underlying  sanc- 
tions and  motives  of  sexual  and  parental  love.  In  the  church, 
eloquence,  entreaty,  appeal,  personal  character  and  example 
of  the  pleader  are  added  to  the  belief  on  both  sides  in  God, 
conscience,  divine  reward  and  retribution.  Political  parties 
hold  their  voters  together  by  the  arts  and  arguments  of  the 
politician,  his  sincerity,  convincingness,  judicious  use  of  party 
shibboleths,  or  confusion  of  issues.  He  plays  upon  the  class 
consciousness,  patriotism,  self-interest  of  his  auditors  and 
readers. 

The  state  is  primarily  coercive,  but  where  technical  work  has 
been  absorbed  by  it,  just  as  its  officials  must  be  equipped  in 
knowledge  and  skill,  so  also  must  they  learn  tact.  Penology, 
pedagogy,  "scientific"  charity,  are  highly  successful  only  when 
the  iron  hand  of  coercion  is  gloved  by  the  arts  of  persuasion. 
The  state  extracts  coercion  from  private  hands  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  be  compelled  to  rely  on  persuasion,  and  the  criterion 
of  the  success  of  state  coercion  itself  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
officials  have  learned  to  make  it  unnecessary.  Streets  can  be 
kept  clean  by  appeal  to  the  pride  and  public  spirit  of  the  citizen 
in  behalf  of  cooperation  with  the  sweepers.  Policemen  can 
govern  a  city  without  revolvers  and  clubs,  if  once  they  see  that 
their  duties  are  to  make  good  citizens  rather  than  suppress  male- 
factors. The  state  is,  indeed,  becoming  more  persuasive  and  less 
coercive  in  proportion  as  the  officials  recognize  their  position  as 
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public  servants,  and  as  the  people  become  upright  and  patriotic 
in  character. 

The  characteristics  of  a  technical  and  a  business  problem, 
whether  for  city,  state,  or  nation,  being  thus  established,  what  is 
the  nature  of  an  ethical  or  political  problem  ? 

Society  is  made  up  of  individuals  working  each  in  his  spe- 
cial field.  Division  of  labor  is  the  main  device  for  creating 
wealth.  The  product  is  not  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  one  set 
of  men,  but  of  society  as  a  whole.  Everything  that  the  indi- 
vidual man  uses  in  his  work  and  in  his  pleasures,  the  tools 
with  which  he  works,  the  food,  clothing,  luxuries  which  he 
enjoys,  even  the  language  with  which  he  thinks,  is  the  joint 
product  of  all  society  past  and  present.  These  are  all  simply 
the  services  which  his  fellow-men  everywhere  are  contributing 
to  his  life.  Society  is  mutual  service.  But  the  motive  which 
leads  each  individual  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  joint  pro- 
duct is  mainly  the  share  which  he  and  those  whom  he  loves 
can  get  in  return.  Society  is  opportunity.  Freedom  is  the 
command  over  the  services  of  others.  But  in  acquiring  this 
opportunity  and  this  freedom  the  lone  individual  is  helpless 
against  the  pressure  of  others.  Consequently  everywhere  we 
find  that  those  with  common  interests  are  compelled  to  join 
together  to  gain  the  power  which  united  effort  secures.  If 
their  interest  is  urgent  enough  and  their  demands  are  •  not 
granted,  they  will  resort  to  compulsion.  History  is  full  of  the 
uprisings  of  sects  and  classes,  of  riots  and  wars,  brought 
about  by  this  struggle  to  share  in  larger  degree  the  freedom 
and  opportunities  which  society  vouchsafes.  This  struggle, 
however,  is  not  always  violent.  It  may  be  constitutional.  That 
is,  the  machinery  of  government  may  be  so  constructed  and 
the  suffrage  so  extended  that  different  sects  and  classes  may 
get  a  share  of  social  services  by  simply  getting  control  of 
the  constituted  authorities  through  well-recognized  channels 
and  without  resorting  to  violence.  This,  we  have  seen,  is  the 
injection  of  order  into  coercion.  But,  in  either  case,  whether 
violently  or  orderly,  it  must  be  noted,  the  resort  is  to  com- 
pulsion.    The   power  of  compulsion,  wherever  it  exists,  is  the 
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power  to  put  one's  own  opinion  or  desire  into  effect  regardless 
of  the  desires  and  opinions  of  others.  This  power  is  con- 
trolled and  directed,  therefore,  not  by  proof  and  logic,  but 
by  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  and  expediency.  It  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  opinion  rather  than  demonstration  and  under- 
standing. Here  we  have  the  essential  mark  which  separates 
the  political  from  the  technical  and  business  problems.  In  the 
technical  field  there  is  no  power  of  compulsion.  One  must  act 
according  to  unchangeable  laws  governing  human  nature  and 
physical  nature.  "  We  conquer  nature  by  obeying  her,"  that  is, 
by  knowledge  and  skill,  not  by  opinions  and  prejudice. 

In  the  business  field  we  apparently  come  nearer  to  com- 
pulsion. Successful  business  discipline  at  present  depends  on 
the  power  to  appoint,  promote,  and  discharge  subordinates. 
But  this  power  exists  only  in  so  far  as  the  laws  of  property 
permit  and  enforce  it.  Here  the  business  problem  depends 
upon  the  political  forces  that  regulate  property.  The  business 
manager  is  allowed  to  use  compulsion  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  people  through  their  laws  have  chosen.  His  success  within 
this  area  is  based  primarily  on  tact  and  persuasion. 

The  political  problem  of  the  state  occurs  at  exactly  this 
point.  It  is  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  compulsion 
shall  be  used  by  private  persons,  by  sects  or  classes,  in  pro- 
moting their  interests.  It  is  not  independent  of  technology 
and  business.  In  fact,  as  shown  above,  it  depends  on  these  to 
further  its  ends.  It  cannot  override  them,  but  it  can  use  them. 
It  is  concerned  only  with  the  questions  :  Who  shall  get  the  advan- 
tages of  social  production  ?  For  whose  benefit  shall  services  be 
rendered,  and  who  shall  bear  the  burdens  ?  It  deals  with  social 
classes,  whereas  the  technical  problem  deals  with  the  material 
of  nature  and  the  business  problem  deals  with  individuals. 

We  saw  in  the  chapter  on  order  that  private  property  and 
sovereignty  together  constitute  the  total  of  coercion  which 
exists  in  a  given  society.  We  saw  in  the  chapter  on  right  that 
coercion,  originating  and  developing  in  the  necessities  of  the 
struggle  for  survival,  and  becoming  a  matter  of  ethical  choice  in 
proportion  as  necessity  gives  way  to  freedom,  is  prone,  however, 
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to  be  used  without  reference  to  right  even  after  the  era  of 
freedom  is  reached.  At  this  point,  in  so  far  as  the  state  emerges 
and  transfers  coercion  from  private  to  social  control,  it  does  so 
by  the  only  adequate  means,  superior  coercion.  The  motive  is 
simply  the  redistribution  of  this  control  among  social  classes, 
with  the  idea  that  it  shall  be  used  rightly  instead  of  wrongly. 
In  so  far  as  coercion  is  used,  whether  by  private  parties  or  by 
the  state,  the  end  is  attained,  not  by  knowledge  nor  skill  nor  per- 
suasion. These  are  successful  only  as  they  observe  and  "obey" 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  passions  of  men.  Coercion  over- 
rides these  passions.  It  is  obedient,  therefore,  only  to  the  desires 
of  the  agent.  What  he  wants  he  commands  and  gets.  Coer- 
cion is,  therefore,  solely  an  ethical  problem.  It  is  the  problem 
of  right  and  wrong  choices.  It  is  settled  by  opinion,  prejudice, 
and  preference,  not  by  knowledge,  skill,  and  tact. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ethical  or  political  problem 
takes  precedence  of  the  technical  and  persuasive  problems,  both 
in  the  management  of  subordinate  institutions,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  public  coercion.  Men  are,  first  of  all,  creatures  of 
desire.  The  individual  may  choose  to  use  his  control  of  his 
fellows  in  industry,  in  the  family,  in  the  church,  for  self-aggran- 
dizement, for  political  power,  for  social  promotion,  for  philan- 
thropy, education,  or  religion.  The  partisan  may  aim  at  class 
tyranny  or  the  honor  and  welfare  of  his  country.  Having  made 
this  primal  decision,  the  execution  is  a  matter  of  business  and 
persuasion,  of  technology  and  tact.  So  with  the  state.  Its 
strictly  political  problems  are  solely  in  the  realm  of  ethics.  Its 
constituted  social  classes  attend  first  of  all  to  the  distribution  of 
social  privileges  and  burdens,  through  the  exercise  of  coercion. 
As  long  as  these  are  open  questions  they  pay  little  attention  to 
the  administrative  or  technical  problems  of  government. 

The  peculiar  political  problems  which  evoke  class  contests 
within  the  state  are  concerned  with  beliefs,  enjoyments,  and 
incomes.  The  most  inveterate  and  deep-seated  of  class  prefer- 
ences is  that  which  is  based  on  religious  beliefs.  Dissenting 
sects  demand  equal  privileges  with  members  of  the  established 
church  in  holding  property,  participation  in  elections  and  public 
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offices,  free  worship,  and  exemption  from  church  tithes.  When 
these  are  granted,  when  the  religious  hold  weakens,  when  the 
majority  turns  to  material  pleasures,  subordinate  classes  demand 
exemption  from  sumptuary  laws  of  all  kinds,  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  way  and  to  spend  their  money  as 
they  choose.  Beliefs  and  enjoyments  take  precedence  of  all 
other  desires  in  the  hearts  of  people.  They  are  concerned 
mainly  with  the  use  of  property.  But  accompanying  these  pri- 
mary political  differences,  and  later  intensified  with  the  growing 
density  of  population,  with  the  increase  in  technical  improve- 
ments, with  new  kinds  of  industry,  with  extremes  in  wealth, 
political  differences  arise  concerning  the  distribution  of  property. 
These  differences  arose,  indeed,  in  connection  with  beliefs  and 
enjoyments.  The  seculiarization  of  monasteries  and  guilds  was 
a  redistribution  of  property  through  superior  coercion  animated 
by  new  ethical  motives.  But  in  modern  times  the  property 
question  becomes  more  distinct.  The  tariff  question  turns  on 
the  distribution  of  property  between  manufacturers  and  farmers  ; 
the  currency  question,  between  creditors  and  debtors  ;  corpora- 
tion questions,  between  capitalists  and  "the  public;"  factory 
laws,  between  the  employers  and  laborers  ;  and  so  on.  All  of 
these  questions  affect  the  incomes  and  the  coercive  power  of  the 
several  classes  in  society. 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  political  problems  which  enter 
into  sovereignty.  These  must  be  decided  by  the  state  before 
the  people  can  attend  to  the  business  or  technical  problems. 
And  upon  their  decision  the  latter  problems  must  be  solved  as 
best  they  can.  Here  we  find  the  criterion  of  the  successful 
solution  of  the  ethical  or  political  problem.  The  political  prob- 
lem deals  with  the  destination  of  the  benefits  of  social  services. 
The  only  immediate  criterion  of  its  successful  solution  is  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  desires  and  ethical  opinions  of  those 
who  have  the  power.  But  there  is  an  ultimate,  as  distinguished 
from  the  immediate,  criterion.  This  is  the  survival  or  extinction 
of  the  society  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  other  societies. 
If  the  state,  in  redistributing  coercion  among  its  members,  has 
done  so,  not  merely  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  class  dominion,  but 
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also  in  accordance  with  what  may  be  called  those  principles  of 
natural  or  divine  right  existing  in  the  very  make-up  of  society 
and  the  universe,  then  that  society  will  survive  in  competition 
with  other  societies,  as  being  the  best  fitted  to  the  plan  of  the 
world.  The  persuasive  faculties  of  its  members  will  evoke  from 
one  another  such  a  lively  exercise  of  all  the  passions  and  abilities 
of  human  nature  that  in  the  resulting  devotion  to  family,  church, 
industry,  and  country,  the  people  will  effect  the  greatest  con- 
quest of  nature  and  production  of  wealth,  will  promote  the 
purest  family  life,  will  plant  morality  and  religion  deepest  in  the 
individual  heart,  will  inspire  the  intensest  patriotism,  and  so  will 
construct  the  equipment  for  national  survival. 

The  part  played  by  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  coercion  must 
be  rightly  understood.  State  coercion  is  necessary  as  against 
private  coercion,  not  because  the  state  can  elevate  the  people  to  a 
higher  level  than  that  attained  by  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
persuasive  powers,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  lower  and  selfish 
elements  of  society  from  dragging  the  several  institutions  down. 
The  state  sets  the  minimum  level  below  which  the  struggle  for 
existence  shall  not  be  permitted  to  force  an  institution.  If  wife- 
capture  and  wife-purchase  were  customary  and  recognized,  only 
the  strong  and  wealthy  could  get  wives,  and  others  would  be 
compelled  to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  ground  or  else 
fail  to  secure  the  privilege  of  family  and  home.  The  moral  level 
of  the  community  having  risen  above  wife-capture  and  wife- 
purchase,  those  who  desire  to  base  their  own  family  life  on  per- 
suasion are  able  to  do  so  safely  only  because  through  the  state 
they  have  relegated  these  earlier  approved  practices  to  the  cate- 
gory of  the  crimes  of  rape  and  prostitution,  to  be  punished  by 
the  state.  The  moral  level  of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  the 
dominant  social  classes,  first  inaugurates  in  its  own  institution 
the  reign  of  persuasion  and  then  secures  the  adoption  of  a  mini- 
mum somewhat  below  its  own  actual  attainment,  to  be  imposed 
upon  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  this  higher  level.  These 
become  now  the  sub-social  or  anti-social  classes,  in  so  far  as  the 
state  is  actually  compelled  to  proceed  against  them.  For  the 
mass  of  people  actual  state  interference  is  not  needed,  because 
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of  their  obedience,  not  only  to  the  state  minimum,  but  also  to 
an  even  higher  standard  of  right. 

Similar  principles  are  true  of  the  church.  State  coercion 
does  not  elevate  the  people  religiously,  it  only  prevents  private 
persons  from  degrading  them.  The  established  or  coercive 
church,  having  power  over  all  the  people,  derived  not  from  per- 
suasion, but  from  coercion,  has  an  advantage  over  other  bodies 
without  being  compelled  to  rise  to  their  moral-persuasive  level. 
When  the  people  have  risen  to  a  religious  level  above  that  which 
the  coercive  church  is  exhibiting,  then,  in  their  own  protection, 
acting  through  the  state,  they  take  this  extraneous  power  from 
the  church  and  compel  it  to  compete  with  the  others  on  the 
same  basis  of  persuasion.  It  is  religion  that  elevates  the  people, 
not  the  state  ;  the  latter  only  sets  the  minimum  below  which 
religion  shall  not  be  prostituted  to  private  ends. 

In  the  case  of  political  parties  coercion  is  necessary,  not  to 
lift  people,  but  to  lift  the  party  organization  up  toward  the 
moral  level  which  the  ruling  majority  of  the  people  had  attained. 
Otherwise  those  in  control  of  the  organization,  directing  it  to 
their  private  ends,  render  it  unrepresentative  of  the  moral  tone 
of  the  people,  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  people 
themselves  are  corrupt,  whereas  only  the  machinery  of  organi- 
zation fails  of  adjustment  to  the  people's  moral  character. 

Again,  the  state  is  not  as  competent  to  evoke  industry  as 
private  persons.  State  coercion  here  is  necessary,  not  to  increase 
the  productive  power  and  inventiveness  of  the  people,  for  the 
state  is  not  a  pioneer,  except  where  it  represents  a  higher  civili- 
zation (India),  or  where  it  is  a  despotism,  in  both  of  which  cases 
it  is  rather  a  private  proprietor  and  acts  under  the  motives  of 
private  enterprise.  But  the  state  proper,  with  its  partnership 
and  mutual  veto  of  social  classes  in  determining  the  sovereign 
will,  cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  evoke  the  highest  industry 
and  inventiveness,  that  is,  the  highest  stimulation  of  the  indus- 
trial susceptibility,  love  of  work.  The  state  only  sets  a  minimum 
below  which  individual  employers  and  employes  shall  not  exer- 
cise coercion  for  private  ends,  and  does  this  after  the  dominant 
elements  of  the  people  have  reached  so  high  an  ethical  level  of 
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industry  and  enterprise  that  those  who  are  on  the  higher  level  are 
bein^  crowded  in  competition  by  those  on  the  lower.  There  may 
be  also  a  certain  class  of  industries,  like  the  post-office,  streets  and 
roads,  railways,  sewers,  water  supply,  in  which  the  state  goes 
still  farther  in  its  sovereign  function  of  redistributing  property 
among  the  people,  and,  by  means  of  public  monopoly  of  owner- 
ship and  operation  at  cost  or  free  of  charges,  attempts  to  place 
the  poorer  classes  and  sections  upon  an  equal  basis  with  wealth- 
ier classes  and  sections  in  the  use  of  these  services.  Such  indus- 
tries, too,  operating  under  special  franchises  from  councils  and 
legislatures,  are  a  peculiarly  fertile  source  of  corruption,  and, 
in  defense  of  its  own  autonomy,  the  state  may  be  compelled  to 
monopolize  them  in  its  own  hands,  even  at  the  loss  of  the  inven- 
tiveness and  enterprise  which  private  operation  would  introduce. 
Here  the  state  is  compelled  to  go  beyond  its  duty  as  the  coercive 
institution  of  society,  wherein  it  acts  only  as  the  framework  of 
the  institutions,  and  to  take  up  also  the  technical  and  business 
problems  of  industry.  Ordinarily,  however,  except  for  these 
outside  interests,  the  state's  control  of  manufacturing  monopolies 
would  extend  only  to  the  provisions  for  partnership  rights  on 
behalf  of  investors,  minority  stockholders,  and  employes.  This 
is  the  extent  of  its  control  in  the  other  institutions,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  its  nature  as  the  coercive  institution  constituting 
the  framework  within  which  private  persuasion  operates  upon 
the  persuasive  motives. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

SUMMARY. 

I  have  designated  these  papers  "A  Sociological  View  of 
Sovereignty."  It  remains  to  justify  this  title  and  further  to 
distinguish  the  sociological  from  other  views.  These  are,  as 
already  stated,  the  philosophical,  the  legal,  the  political.  Philo- 
sophical views  turn  upon  the  ideal,  or  ultimate  purpose,  of  the 
state,  as  the  expression  of  universal  reason  or  of  the  develop- 
ment of  human  character.  They  tend  to  personify  the  state, 
and  to  abstract  the  idea  from  the  actual  historical  institution. 
The  sociological  view  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  ultimate 
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purpose  as  with  the  detailed  processes  of  the  state's  evolution. 
It  is  an  inductive,  comparative  study  of  historical  societies  with 
reference  to  the  part  played  by  sovereignty,  and  its  aim  is  to 
discover  the  actual  laws  governing  the  emergence  of  the  state. 
The  legal  view  is  the  view  of  the  lawyer  and  the  judge  whose 
problem  is  a  practical  one.  He  must  decide  between  two  claim- 
ants for  control  in  a  definite  matter  of  life,  property,  or  other  privi- 
lege. For  this  reason  the  legal  view  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  scientific  purpose  of  sociology,  and,  if  projected  by  the  legal 
mind  into  social  theories,  it  tends  to  abstract  the  state  from  the 
remainder  of  society  and  to  set  it  overhead  as  something  external 
and  mechanical.  Political  science,  which  has  borrowed  its  con- 
cepts from  jurisprudence  and  has  been  prosecuted  by  lawyers, 
falls  also  into  this  fault. 

The  sociological  view,  beginning  as  it  does  with  primitive 
society,  finds  that  the  state,  as  conceived  by  the  philosopher  and 
the  lawyer,  does  not  there  exist.  It  is  blended  and  confused 
with  other  institutions.  The  sociologist  must,  therefore,  look 
first  for  the  germ  which  later  was  differentiated  out  from  society 
and  became  the  state,  and,  second,  for  the  stages  of  growth  of 
this  germ  and  the  exact  point  when  it  can  properly  be  called 
the  state.  He  looks  not  for  an  ultimate  repository  of  sovereignty 
which  comes  into  play  on  occasion,  as  does  the  lawyer,  but  he 
looks  for  a  constant  pervasive  psychic  influence  existing  every- 
where in  society  and  affecting  all  social  relations.  He  looks, 
not  for  an  event,  but  for  a  "flow."  The  object  which  he  seeks  is 
dynamic,  evolutionary.  If  this  be  so,  sovereignty  is  but  a 
branch,  a  differentiation,  from  this  primitive  sociological  psychic 
influence.  We  have  found  this  primitive  all-pervasive  principle 
to  be  private  property,  which  originates  with  man's  self-con- 
sciousness and  is  the  beginning  and  basis  of  all  social  institu- 
tions. Private  property  is  but  another  name  for  that  coercive 
relation  existing  between  human  beings  through  which  the  pro- 
prietor comands  the  services  of  others.  This  also  is  sovereignty, 
and  in  medieval  law^  "the  one  word  dominion  has  to  cover  both 
proprietary  rights  and  many  kinds  of  political  power ;  it  stands 

'Maitland,  Doomsday  Book  and  Beyond,  p.  344. 
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for  ownership,  lordship,  sovereignty,  suzerainty."  Up  to  this 
point,  therefore,  in  European  history  the  state  had  not  yet  clearly 
emerged.  Private  property  is  strictly  competitive,  a  necessity 
of  the  struggle  for  life,  and  has  no  ethical  implication.  Neither 
is  it  subject  to  the  will  of  any  person  outside  the  proprietor  him- 
self. When,  therefore,  order  and  right  are  injected  into  property, 
we  may  say  the  state  has  appeared.  Sovereignty  and  private 
property,  then,  constitute  the  two  branches  of  this  all-pervasive 
social  relation,  coercion,  or  dominion. 

But  private  property,  contrary  to  the  legal  view,  is  not  the 
creature  of  the  state,  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  state.  It  is  pristine 
and  anterior.  It  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  man.  The 
state  is  rather  the  creature  and  offspring  of  private  property.  It 
arises  quite  late  in  the  history  of  property,  with  the  rise  of 
reflective  thinking  and  the  capacity  for  rational  cooperation. 
The  legal  view,  seeing  only  the  unity  and  immense  power  of  the 
modern  state,  has  reversed  both  the  historical  and  the  psycho- 
logical order.  The  state  is  not  sovereign,  except  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  actually  become  so,  i.  e.,  except  as  it  has  actually 
extracted  coercion  from  private  property,  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  acquired  for  itself  the  organization  for  expressing  and 
enforcing  its  will.  The  state  expresses  the  cooperative  or 
mutual-veto  will  of  that  part  of  society  which  is  politically 
organized  for  this  purpose.  Private  property  expresses  the 
individual  will  of  the  several  private  owners,  or  of  the  private 
chief,  whether  patriarch,  pope,  suzerain,  boss,  or  industrial 
monopolist,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  particular  institution.  The 
sociological  view,  being  strictly  inductive,  does  not  impart  to 
the  theory  of  the  state  that  which  is  potential  and  ideal,  but 
only  that  which  is  actual  and  historical.  At  the  same  time,  by 
recognizing  the  state  as  a  process  and  not  an  entity,  it  allows 
for  its  further  growth  and  extension,  and  even  its  ultimate  absorp- 
tion of  all  private  property.  Only  in  the  latter  event  could  it  be 
rightly  said  that  the  state  is  absolute  and  ultimate,  as  maintained 
by  the  legal  view. 

The  sociological  view  is  also  more  closely  connected  with 
biology    than  arc    the    others.     The    connection    with    biology 
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appears  in  its  use  of  the  concepts  " survival "  and  "organization." 
Organization,  in  biology,  is  the  means  of  economizing  the  vital 
forces  and  increasing  the  chances  of  the  organism  for  survival. 
The  same  is  true  of  social  organization,  which  economizes  the 
social  forces.  But  there  is  an  important  difference.  Biological 
organization  is  physical  and  compact,  and  consists  of  bony, 
muscular,  and  other  structure.  Social  organization  is  psychic, 
and  consists  of  those  coercive  sanctions  which  subordinate 
individuals  to  a  single  will,  notwithstanding  their  inclinations 
to  satisfy  their  desires  at  cross  purposes  in  their  own  private 
ways.  Organization  is  not  originally  the  free  persuasive  group- 
ing of  men  for  mutual  satisfaction,  but  is  an  alternative  forced 
upon  them  by  increasing  population  and  increasing  struggle  for 
existence.  Upon  the  utilitarian  explanation,  organization  would 
be  immoral,  for  it  tends  to  suppress  individuals  to  the  passions 
of  a  few.  As  it  is,  organization  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral  — 
simply  necessary. 

Here  the  sociological  view  leads  from  biology  to  the  philo- 
sophical or  ethical  view.  The  ethical  motive  is,  indeed,  a  human 
and  not  an  animal  attribute.  But  it  cannot  assert  dominion 
during  the  period  of  struggle  for  survival.  This  is  the  period 
of  subterfuge,  diplomacy,  strategy,  brute  force,  keen  intelligence. 
Only  in  the  lulls  of  competition,  or  in  the  final  victory  of  per- 
fected and  centralized  organization,  is  it  possible  to  introduce  the 
ethical  purpose.  The  sociological  view  of  sovereignty,  there- 
fore, in  distinguishing  between  that  necessity  which  builds  up 
organizations  through  survival  of  the  fittest  and  that  freedom 
which  characterizes  victorious  monopoly,  reveals  the  state  as  the 
peculiarly  ethical  institution,  emerging  after  monopoly  and  free- 
dom have  been  reached,  and  then  injecting  into  each  monopolized 
institution  in  turn  its  conception  of  right ;  and  so  the  sociologi- 
cal view,  in  showing  the  relations  between  man  as  a  creature  of 
necessity  and  man  as  a  free  agent,  furnishes  the  philosophical  or 
moral  view  of  the  state  with  a  firm  foundation  and  a  proper 
knowledge  of  its  limitations. 

John  R.  Commons. 

Syracuse  University. 


PUBLIC   OUTDOOR   RELIEF.^ 
I. 

EPITOME    OF   ARGUMENTS    FROM    WARNER'S    "AMERICAN 

CHARITIES." 

Professor  Warner,  in  his  book  on  American  Charities,'' 
admirably  summarizes  the  arguments  for  and  against  outdoor 
relief : 

"Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  term  'outdoor  relief  will 
mean  the  relief  given  from  the  public  funds  to  the  poor  in  their 
homes,  not  including  medical  relief." 

"The  following  are  the  principal  reasons  assigned  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  outdoor  relief  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  relieving  system  : 

"(i)  It  is  believed  to  be  kindly.  The  poor  person  is  not 
separated  from  relatives  and  friends,  families  are  not  broken  up, 
and  the  receipt  of  relief  is  not  as  conspicuous,  and  consequently 
as  disgraceful,  as  it  is  where  resort  must  be  had  to  an  institution. 

"(2)  It  is  apparently  economical.  Many  families  can 
almost  support  themselves,  and  it  seems  folly  to  dismember 
them  and  place  the  children  in  refuges  or  board  them  in  private 
families,  and  compel  the  adults  to  resort  to  the  poorhouse,  when 
a  little  relief  given  in  the  home  would  keep  the  family  together 
and  enable  them  to  make  part  of  their  support  by  ordinary 
methods.  Those  who  receive  outdoor  relief  receive  usually  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  maintain  the  same  number  of  persons  in 
the  almshouse. 

"(3)  There  are  not  institutions  enough.  The  demand  for 
relief  always  keeps  considerably  in  advance  of  the  supply ;  and 
it  would  be  uneconomical,  and  in  fact  impossible,  to  have  build- 
ings enough  to  accommodate  all  who  should  be  relieved  from 

'  [Compiled  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  language  of  special  students,  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  public  outdoor  relief,  and  to  direct  the  reader  to  available 
sources  of  information. —  Editors.] 

'Published  1894. 
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time  to  time.  Especially  in  the  winter  months,  a  large  number 
of  persons  need  relieving  for  a  short  time  ;  and  if  the  almshouses 
were  large  enough  to  accommodate  them  during  the  winter, 
there  would  be  great  buildings  vacant  during  the  summer. 

"On  the  other  side  the  following  considerations  are  urged: 

"(i)  It  increases  the  number  of  applicants,  because  it  is 
less  manifestly  disgraceful  than  the  indoor  system,  and  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  receive  for  other  obvious  reasons.  The  saving 
in  cost  for  a  single  person  supported  is  more  than  made  up  by 
the  additional  number  of  persons  that  will  claim  to  require 
relief.  It  is  a  sufficiently  pleasant  form  of  being  relieved,  so 
that,  if  no  requirement  except  indigency  is  made,  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  will  become  duly  indigent  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  receipt  of  alms. 

"  (2)  It  is  urged  that  outdoor  relief  is  undesirable,  because 
it  requires  an  amount  of  discrimination  between  cases  that  is 
practically  impossible  where  the  work  is  done  by  public  officials. 
It  has  long  been  a  principle  that  any  work  was  suitable  for  a 
government  to  do  in  proportion  as  it  could  be  reduced  to  a 
routine  and  done  in  a  semi-mechanical  way.  As  the  work  of 
giving  outdoor  relief  cannot  be  done  in  this  semi-mechanical 
way,  it  is  unsuitable  for  public  officials  to  undertake, 

"(3)  It  is  urged  that  corruption  of  politics  results  from  the 
system,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  tone  of  the  population  is 
lowered  where  this  form  of  relief  is  given.  In  many  cases  it  is 
unworthy  motives  favoring  the  retention  of  the  system  that 
make  it  difficult  to  secure  its  abolition. 

•'  (4)  Where  outdoor  relief  has  been  given  lavishly,  as  in 
England  at  some  times  and  places,  it  has  simply  resulted  in 
reducing  the  rate  of  wages,  the  amount  given  in  relief  being 
reckoned  on  as  a  possible  resource,  so  that  the  employe  would 
accept  lower  wages  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible." 

Professor  Warner  states  his  own  opinion  as  follows:  "Those 
who  favor  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  usually  argue  upon 
theory,  or  draw  their  facts  from  rural  communities  where  the 
problems  are  comparatively  simple  and  where  abuses  are  readily 
checked.     On  the  other  hand,  the  opposers  of  the  system  deal 
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mainly  with  facts,  and  these  facts  are  very  largely  gleaned  from 
the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  large  cities, 

"On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  advisability  of 
giving  outdoor  relief  is  a  question  of  administration.  Under  the 
Elberfeld  system,  in  Germany,  and  with  the  great  care  exercised 
by  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  of  France,  it  has  been  successful. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  larger  share  of  administrative  awkwardness  than  any 
other  civilized  population.  Nearly  all  the  experiences  in  this 
country  indicate  that  outdoor  relief  is  a  source  of  corruption  to 
politics,  of  expense  to  the  community,  and  of  degradation  and 
increased  pauperization  to  the  poor.  Whether  at  its  worst  or  at 
its  best,  it  has  not  been  found  a  satisfactory  method  of  relieving 
distress.  In  the  new  communities  of  the  West  it  has  seemed  to 
be  almost  necessary ;  it  is  always,  however,  to  be  watched  with 
care,  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  and  in  large  cities  to  be  defini- 
tively prohibited."      (Pp.  166-8,  174-5.) 

Note, —  For  an  admirable  summary  of  English  opinion  and  arguments, 
both  for  and  against  public  outdoor  relief,  see  Miss  Gertrude  Lubbock's 
book  on  Some  Poor  Relief  Questions,  chap,  i. 

II. 

TYPICAL    ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    PUBLIC    OUTDOOR    RELIEF. 

MRS.    CHARLES    RUSSEL    LOWELL. 

Public  relief  is  money  paid  by  the  bulk  of  the  community  to 
certain  members  of  the  community ;  not,  however,  paid  volun- 
tarily or  spontaneously  by  those  interested  in  the  individuals 
receiving  it,  but  paid  by  public  officers  from  money  raised  by 
taxation. 

The  only  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  is 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  good.  Before  public  outdoor 
relief  can  rightly  be  given,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  community  at  large.  Now  every 
dollar  raised  by  taxation  comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  some  indi- 
vidual, usually  a  poor  individual,  and  makes  him  so  much  the 
poorer,  and  therefore  the  question  is  between  the  man  who 
earned  the  dollar  by  hard  work,  and  needs  it  to  buy  himself  and 
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his  family  a  day's  food,  and  the  man  who,  however  worthy  and 
suffering,  did  not  earn  it,  but  wants  it  to  be  given  to  him  to  buy 
himself  and  his  family  a  day's  food.  That  the  law  of  the  land, 
by  the  hand  of  a  public  officer,  should  take  the  dollar  from  him 
who  earned  it  and  hand  it  over  to  the  man  who  did  not  earn  it, 
seems  to  be  an  act  of  gross  tyranny  and  injustice.  It  is  granted 
that  it  is  good  for  the  community  that  no  one  be  allowed  to 
starve,  but  where  shall  be  found  the  proof  that  starvation  is 
imminent  ?  Only  by  putting  such  conditions  upon  the  giving  of 
public  relief  that,  presumably,  persons  not  in  danger  of  starvation 
will  not  consent  to  receive  it.  To  those  who  object  that, 
because  the  community  relieves  a  person,  that  person  should  not, 
therefore,  be  reduced  to  pauperism  by  being  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion, the  only  answer  is  that  the  receiving  of  relief  from  the 
community  constitutes  pauperism  ;  and  the  refuge  from  pauper- 
ism is  either  in  self-support  or  else  in  the  obtaining  of  help  from 
private  sources. 

If  an  income  was  paid  to  every  member  of  a  community 
regardless  of  his  own  exertions  or  character,  the  result  would  be 
a  diminution  in  the  energy  and  earning  capacity  of  the  recipients. 
That  is  exactly  the  effect  on  those  who  receive  public  relief, 
except  that  there  is  also  added  a  moral  degradation,  because 
there  is  a  stigma  attached  to  public  relief,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  money  received  is  actually  the  property  of  individuals, 
taken  from  them  against  their  will  and  not  belonging  to  the 
public.  If  the  advocates  of  public  relief  contend  that  there 
should  be  no  stigma  attached  to  its  receipt,  the  answer  is  that  in 
that  case  the  tendency  would  be  toward  the  condition  where 
the  whole  people  would  be  ready  to  accept  an  income  from 
so-called  public  funds,  and  that  the  resulting  loss  of  energy  and 
industry  would  be  sufficient  to  plunge  any  nation  into  a  greater 
poverty  than  any  now  suffers.  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that 
the  only  safe  way  to  provide  public  relief  is  under  such  stringent 
conditions  that  no  one  shall  be  tempted  to  accept  it  except  in 
an  extremity,  and  under  such  conditions,  also,  as  will  as  soon  as 
possible  make  the  recipient  of  help  able  to  support  himself  again 
and  do  his  part  in  supporting  others.     I  mean  that  public  relief 
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should  be  indoor  relief,  inside  the  doors  of  an  institution,  where 
cure  and  education  should  be  the  primary  objects  aimed  at — cure 
of  disease,  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  and  education  in  self- 
control  and  self-dependence. 

My  argument,  in  brief,  is  that  the  work  of  the  mass  of  every 
community  is  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  provide  for  it 
the  means  of  living;  that  no  human  being  will  work  to  provide 
the  means  of  living  for  himself  if  he  can  get  a  living  in  any  other 
manner  agreeable  to  himself ;  and  that  the  community  cannot 
afford  to  tempt  its  members  who  are  able  to  work  for  a  living  to 
give  up  working  for  a  living  by  offering  to  provide  a  living 
otherwise ;  and  that  public  relief  must  be  confined  to  those  who 
cannot  work  for  a  living ;  and  the  only  way  to  test  whether  they 
can  or  not  is  to  make  the  living  provided  by  the  public  always 
less  agreeable  than  the  living  provided  by  the  individual  for 
himself,  and  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  provide  it  under  strict  rules 
inside  an  institution.^ 

PROFESSOR    C.    R,    HENDERSON. 

This  kind  of  relief  is  unnecessary .  Private  charity  would 
supply  all  the  necessities  of  such  cases,  if  the  state  simply  and 
instantly  withdrew  from  this  field  and  ceased  to  levy  taxes  for 
this  purpose.  Official  charity  is  costly  beyond  properly  admin- 
istered private  charity.  It  is  easy  to  be  liberal  with  funds  raised 
from  the  public.  It  costs  no  appreciable  sacrifice  to  be  generous 
at  the  common  expense. 

The  existence  of  a  fund  for  outdoor  relief  is  a  constant  menace 
of  political  corruption.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  fund 
is  administered  by  a  single  township  trustee,  without  criticism 
from  persons  of  opposite  partisan  motives.  It  is  not  so  true 
where  the  fund  is  managed  by  a  board  made  up  of  both  parties. 
But  the   fund   itself  presents  this   temptation. 

Public  outdoor  relief  tends  to  separate  society  i?ito  classes.  It 
aggravates  a  peril  which  is  already  great.  It  accentuates  the 
difference  between  rich  and  poor.  It  makes  the  only  bond 
between  the  prosperous  and  the  broken  that  of  the  officials  who 

"'The  Economic  and  Moral  Effects  of  Public  Outdoor  Relief,"  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1891,  pp.  81-5. 
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dole  relief  from  a  treasury.  When  those  who  give  to  the  poor 
visit  them  in  their  homes,  there  is  a  personal  tie  of  humanity ; 
but  when  the  state  interferes  to  do  this  work,  that  tie  snaps. 
Prejudices  are  increased,  bitter  feelings  are  fostered  in  the  unfor- 
tunate and  forgotten. 

This  system  does  actually  tend  to  extinguish  that  very  spirit 
of  humanity  which  gave  it  birth.  It  is  not  safe  for  the  well-to-do 
to  forget  the  existence  of  their  poor  neighbors.  Nothing  hardens 
character  more  than  the  ease  with  which  poverty  is  shut  out  of 
sight  by  the  successful.  So  long  as  there  is  distress  in  the  world, 
the  rich  need  to  know  it  by  contact,  and  not  by  official  reports 
alone. 

The  tendency  of  outdoor  relief  is  to  lower  wages.  This 
it  does  it  several  ways.  Money  taken  by  taxation  is  so  much 
taken  from  the  productive  capital  of  the  country,  and  from  the 
wages  fund.  Subsidized  labor,  working  by  the  side  of  unsub- 
sidized  labor,  can  and  will  take  work  at  lower  rates,  and  compel 
the  entire  class  to  accept  the  lower  rates.  The  law  punishes 
the  thrifty  to  reward  the  thriftless.  This  history  of  the  English 
poor  law  gives  ample  and  painful  illustrations  of  this  assertion ; 
but  at  the  door  of  our  own  city  poor  offices  we  can  observe  the 
same  fact  at  work.  In  a  new  country,  where  labor  is  still  in 
great  demand  most  of  the  time,  the  full  evil  effects  cannot  be 
seen.  But  the  dangerous  system  is  here  ready  to  do  all  its 
natural  mischief  in  times  of  reverses  and  crowded  population. 

The  system  tends  to  excite  hostility  to  the  state  itself. 
First,  relief  educates  a  large  class  to  look  to  government  for 
help;  and  when  this  is  received  the  feeling  of  dependence 
increases.  The  poor  man  has  become  a  pauper,  a  beggar.  A 
willing  pauper  is  near  to  being  a  thief.  As  the  state  excites 
hope  which  it  can  never  fulfill,  a  time  comes  when  the  pauper  is 
a  public  enemy.  Having  been  educated  by  the  state  to  be  a 
beggar,  he  turns  upon  the  state  because  it  does  not  recognize  his 
demand  for  support  to  be  based  upon  "natural  rights." 

None  of  these  considerations  weigh  against  personal  and 
voluntary  charity,  which  is  ?i  favor,  and  not  a  legal  obligation,  and 
which  may  be  suspended  when  the  demand  is  made  in  the  name 
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of  right.  On  the  other  hand,  private  and  church  charities  have 
their  perils.  In  abolishing  outdoor  official  relief  and  permitting 
freedom  for  private  charity  in  this  field,  the  state  dares  not 
relinquish  the  right  to  inspect  and  control  all  charities,  where 
there  is  danger  of  increasing  the  evils  of  pauperism.^ 

Note. — Professor  Henderson  states  that  he  has  somewhat  modified  his 
opinion  since  the  above  was  written.  He  would  not  now  condemn  public  out- 
door relief  as  such,  although,  he  says,  the  perils  of  the  system  demand  utmost 
vigilance  and  care,  and  the  abolition  of  outdoor  official  relief  should  be  sought 
as  an  ideal.  In  his  work  on  Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents 
(1893),  p.  44,  Professor  Henderson  says:  "We  are  obliged  to  deal  with  a 
relatively  permanent  fact,  that  outdoor  official  relief  is  a  part  of  our  social 
custom,  side  by  side  with  voluntary  beneficence.  Both  forms  of  relief  are 
liable  to  abuses.  Church  and  private  charity  in  Italy  and  France  produced 
increasing  beggary,  and  the  same  evils  grew  to  unbearable  proportions  under 
the  poor  law  of  England.  The  worst  evils  are  due  more  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  to  existing  social  forces  and  opportunities,  than  to  any  peculiar 
system  of  relief.  At  present  it  is  a  question  of  administration,  and  practical 
measures  must  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  methods  of  administration. 
With  a  reformed  poor  law  England  was  able  to  diminish  its  pauperism  while 
continuing  outdoor  official  relief." 

ROBERT    D.  m'gONNIGLE. 

The  more  I  study  outdoor  relief,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  organized  charitable 
societies.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  anything  in  the  way  of  out- 
door relief  as  handled  by  charitable  societies.  The  only  good 
that  can  come  from  outdoor  relief  is  in  what  is  granted  through 
such  channels.  The  examination  of  the  poor-law  officials 
becomes  mechanical,  and  there  is  not  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  cases  there  should  be ;  and  the  result  is  that  relief  is 
granted  finally  without  proper  examination.  Every  time  the 
applicant  receives  relief,  the  bolder  and  more  impudent  he 
becomes.  He  begins  to  think  he  has  a  right  to  it,  that  there  is 
no  disgrace  attached  to  receiving  it,  and  that  any  examination 
on  the  part  of  the  poor-law  officials  is  impudence. 

If  the  same  amount  of  outdoor  relief  was  granted  through 
organized  societies,  it  would  do  a  greater  amount  of  good.  The 
recipient  would  not  feel  that  the  relief  was  granted  by  taxation, 

'"Symposium  on  Public  Outdoor  Relief,"  N.  C.  C,  1891,  pp.  28-49. 
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but  by  voluntary  contributions.  He  would  feel  that  he  has  no 
right  to  it,  except  because  he  has  been  unfortunate,  and  needs 
temporary  assistance ;  that  the  society  has  a  right  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  that  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  examination. 
Then,  again,  large  numbers  of  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief 
are  of  such  a  class  that  they  need  help  other  than  the  mere  relief 
they  receive,  and  should  have  lessons  in  industry,  sobriety,  and 
economy,  have  employment  obtained  for  them,  have  the  chil- 
dren set  to  school,  and  be  helped  in  hundreds  of  other  ways  that 
will  make  them  useful  and  self-sustaining ;  and  this  work  can  be 
done  only  by  a  charitable  organization.^ 

LEVI    L.    BARBOUR. 

To  my  mind  there  is  another  very  strong  reason  why  out- 
door relief  should  not  be  provided.  It  is  everywhere,  and  by 
all,  admitted  to  be  very  desirable  that  the  human  race  should 
be  improved,  and  that  this  can  in  a  great  measure  be  accom- 
plished by  breeding  from  the  higher  classes  instead  of  from  the 
lower.  It  is  also  generally  known  that  those  demanding  out- 
door relief  are  not  members  of  the  higher  classes  come  to  grief, 
but  of  the  lowest.  Regardless  of  all  responsibility  for  it,  they 
bring  into  the  world  a  race  of  dependents  physically,  morally, 
and  mentally  deficient.  Now,  if,  when  these  deficient  and 
delinquent  members  of  the  lower  classes  give  evidence  that  self- 
support  is  impossible,  they  are  retained  in  institutions  properly 
regulated,  while  the  individuals  are  cared  for,  the  propagtion  of 
their  kind  is  at  least  checked.^ 

Note. —  A  similar  argument  is  implied  in  McCulloch's  paper  on  "The 
Tribes  of  Ishmael,"A^.  C.  C,  1888,  pp.  154-60.    See  also  Dugdale,  "The  Jukes." 

PROFESSOR    WAYLAND. 

Outdoor  relief  has  hitherto  been  mainly  administered  in  one 
of  three  ways:  (i)  with  funds  raised  by  taxation  and  dis- 
tributed by  paid  officials;  (2)  with  funds  raised  by  taxation 
and  distributed  by  a  municipal  board,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  body  of  unpaid  officials  or  supervisors 
selected  from  reputable  citizens  ;  (3)  with  funds  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  distributed  by  unpaid  agents. 

^  Idem.  'Idem. 
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The  second  method  is  well  known  as  the  Elberfeld  system 
of  outdoor  relief.  It  has  been  in  active  operation  in  the  Ger- 
man town  of  that  name,  near  Diisseldorf,  since  1853,  has  been 
copied  in  several  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  has  shown  some 
remarkable  results. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Elberfeld  system  is  the  very 
minute  and  constant  supervision  carried  on  by  unpaid  visitors  of 
the  best  class,  selected  from  representatives  of  various  callings. 
It  is  considered  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
system  that  the  district  assigned  to  each  visitor  should  be  very 
small,  and  the  poor  under  his  inspection  very  few,  never  to 
exceed  four  families,  so  that  he  can  do  his  work  thoroughly, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  hours  required  for  his  regular 
occupation.  The  visitors  are  instructed  to  make  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  each  case,  ascertaining  what  means  of  support  the 
applicant  may  have,  what  relatives  are  able  to  contribute  to  his 
maintenance,  what  is  his  capacity  for  labor,  and  all  other  facts 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry.  The  visitor  then  makes  his  report  to 
the  municipal  board,  which  is  to  determine  whether  any  relief 
shall  be  granted  and  to  what  extent.  In  cases  of  great  urgency, 
however,  the  visitor  is  authorized  to  give  temporary  assistance, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  board.  The  relief  is  always  granted 
for  a  brief  period,  and  the  cases  are  frequently  reheard  and 
revised.  Care  is  uniformly  taken  that  while  sufficient  aid  is 
furnished  it  shall  not  be  given  in  such  generous  measure  as  to 
make  public  charity  attractive.  There  are,  moreover,  strict 
police  regulations,  punishing  with  imprisonment  refusal  to  work 
when  employment  can  be  had,  wasting  the  relief  granted,  and 
misspending  time  in  amusement,  idleness,  or  drink,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  public  aid  necessary.  The  system  is  still 
further  fenced  about  with  other  restrictions  and  precautions, 
which,  together  with  its  peculiar  official  machinery,  need  not  be 
detailed  here.  The  essential  and  controlling  idea  of  the  system 
is  the  minute  and  constant  supervision  of  applicants  for  relief  by 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  citizens,  each  having  a  small  number 
of  families  under  his  charge,  with  this  limitation  imposed  upon 
their  operations  that  the  aid  actually  furnished  shall  be,  as  a 
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rule,  distributed  by  still  another  class,  to  wit,  the  paid  servants 
of  the  municipal  board. 

(Professor  Wayland  thinks  the  application  of  the  Elberfeld 
system  in  the  country  impracticable,  and  therefore  argues  against 
all  public  outdoor  relief,  using  arguments  similar  to  those  above, ^) 

Note. —  Opinions,  in  substance  the  same  as  those  quoted,  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Seth  Low's  paper  on  "Outdoor  Relief  in  United  States,"  N.  C.  C,  1881, 
and  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Problem  of  Pauperism  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York," 
N.  C.  C,  1879,  pp.  200-210  ;  in  the  "  Symposium"  in  N.  C.  C,  1891,  already 
referred  to  (Dr.  R.  D.  McGonnigle,  Mr.  C.  O.  Holden,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor) ; 
also  in  the  debate  on  "Outdoor  Relief,"  A^.  C.  C,  1878,  pp.  72-9  (General 
Brinkerhoff,  Dr.  Byers,  Professor  Wayland)  ;  and  in  discussions  in  N.  C.  C.  of 
papers  noted  above.  See  also  Proceedings  of  International  Congress  of  Chari- 
ties, 1893  (especially  the  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine). 

III. 

TYPICAL  ARGUMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  PUBLIC  OUTDOOR 

RELIEF. 

F.     B.    SANBORN. 

In  Massachusetts,  during  the  ten  years  ending  April  i,  1889, 
the  average  number  of  persons  partially  supported  by  what  is 
commonly  called  outdoor  relief  was  at  least  16,000,  while  the 
average  number  fully  supported  has  been  less  than  8,000.  Yet 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  8,000  persons  has  been  more  than 
$1,000,000  annually,  while  the  cost  of  supporting  the  16,000 
outdoor  paupers  has  been  less  than  $650,000  annually.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  each  outdoor  pauper,  or  recipient  of  family 
aid,  was  less  than  $40  for  a  year  of  fifty-two  weeks,  while  the 
average  yearly  cost  of  each  indoor  pauper  was  more  than  $139; 
and,  if  interest  on  the  value  of  the  almshouses,  asylums,  etc., 
where  the  indoor  poor  lived,  were  added,  their  yearly  cost  would 
go  up  to  $180  at  least,  or  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  the  outdoor  poor. 

Here  we  see  one  reason  why  outdoor  relief  is  everywhere  and 
always  more  common  than  indoor  relief:  for  the  same  sum  of 
money  a  much  greater  number  of  poor  can  be  aided.  But 
another  cogent  reason  is  that  there  never  have  been  anywhere,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be,  almshouses,  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 

'"  Report  on  Outdoor  Relief,"  N.  C.  C,  1877,  pp.  46-54. 
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Other  places  of  indoor  relief  in  sufficient  number  to  contain  all 
the  poor  at  any  season,  or  half  of  them  in  seasons  of  special  des- 
titution. It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  community  to  put  all  its 
paupers  into  public  buildings  if  there  is  room  in  those  buildings 
for  less  than  a  third  of  them,  which  is  the  fact.  There  are  per- 
sons, be  the  number  greater  or  less,  who  need  public  relief  in 
their  own  homes,  and  who  can  receive  it  there  with  greater 
advantage  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  than  anywhere 
else.  Concerning  this  class  of  persons  that  excellent  econo- 
mist, the  younger  Pitt,  said  in  Parliament  in  1796:  "The  law 
which  prohibits  giving  relief  where  any  visible  property  remains 
should  be  abolished.  The  degrading  condition  should  be  with- 
drawn. No  temporary  occasion  should  force  a  British  subject  to 
part  with  the  last  shilling  of  his  little  capital,  and  to  descend  to 
a  state  of  wretchedness  from  which  he  could  never  recover,  merely 
that  he  might  be  entitled  to  a  casual  supply."  What  Mr.  Pitt 
said  concerning  a  British  subject  is  none  the  less  true  when 
applied  to  free  American  citizens.  Great  care  should  be  taken, 
in  relieving  their  distress,  not  to  throw  them  into  the  great  class 
of  vagrant  and  homeless  poor,  to  which  belong  many  of  the 
inmates  of  our  public  establishments,  when  they  go  forth  from 
an  almshouse,  a  hospital,  an  insane  asylum,  or  a  prison,  into  the 
general  community.  Let  us,  then,  adopt  as  the  starting-point  of 
our  system  of  public  charities  what  the  French  call  secours  a 
domicile,  and  what  we  have  termed  "  family  "  or  "  household  aid." 
Let  it  be  —  as  by  the  great  law  of  nature  it  must  be  —  the  initial 
point  of  public  charity. 

So  far  as  experience  can  teach  anything,  it  teaches  us  that 
both  indoor  relief  and  family  aid,  or  outdoor  relief,  as  properly 
practiced,  are  both  indispensable  in  any  comprehensive  plan  of 
public  charity.  Wherever  and  whenever  one  of  these  methods 
has  been  wholly  given  up,  accidentally  or  purposely,  evils  have 
followed  which  only  the  introduction  of  the  omitted  method 
could  wholly  remove.  Where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  two  methods  for  individual  cases  of  poverty  is 
a  matter  to  be  determined  only  by  wise  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  who  administer  public  relief.^ 

•"  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief,"  N.  C.  C,  1890,  pp.  75-80. 
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Note.  —  In  a  paper  on  "  Outdoor  Public  Relief  in  Massachusetts,"  TV^.  C.C.y 
1895,  pp.  61-6,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ring  agrees  in  substance  with  Mr.  Sanborn. 
He  says:  "If  honestly  and  carefully  administered,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
continuing  outdoor  relief  as  it  is  carried  on  in  Boston  and  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

ISAAC    P.    WRIGHT. 

All  relief  afforded  the  poor  should  be  public  and  dispensed 
under  the  authority  of  the  people  through  their  representatives 
elected  or  appointed.  The  funds  for  relief  should  be  gathered 
by  assessment  or  taxation,  thus  making  the  burden  equal  among 
rich  and  poor.  Private  relief  should  not  be  given.  Whenever 
anyone  applies  to  a  private  citizen  for  aid,  he  should  be  sent  to 
the  one  place  where,  after  his  case  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, proper  action  would  be  taken.  Thus  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  imposing  upon  charitably  disposed  persons,  as  is 
often  the  case.  Public  aid  cannot  be  refused  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, where  all  means  of  the  family  are  exhausted,  and  the 
children  left  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Neither  can  widows 
with  many  children  be  expected  to  be  entirely  self-supporting. 
Women  with  large  families  are  deserted  by  their  husbands :  how 
can  they  get  along  without  public  aid  ?  I  do  not  believe  in 
bestowing  public  relief  with  a  lavish  hand.  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  given  only  after  a  searching  inquiry  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  case,  and  then  only  temporarily.  Continued 
aid  would  only  encourage  pauperism.  So  the  applicants  are 
informed  that  the  relief  given  is  only  temporary,  and  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  by  them  to  find  employment.  Outdoor 
relief  is  justified,  not  only  as  the  most  economical,  but  likewise 
in  the  interest  of  public  and  private  morals.  To  dispense  with 
public  outdoor  relief,  properly  administered,  would  be  a  calam- 
ity in  any  community.  There  can  be  no  adequate  remedy  to 
take  its  place,  and  the  poor  would  be  obliged  from  sheer  neces- 
sity to  resort  to  crime.^ 

GEORGE  E.   m'GONEGAL. 

The  people  to  whom  outdoor  relief  is  mostly  administered 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  and  for  convenience  we  will 

'  "Symposium  on  Public  Outdoor  Relief,"  N.  C.  C,  1891,  pp.  28-49. 
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name  individual  cases  to  represent  the  different  classes,  and  then 
proceed  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  each  of  these 
cases : 

First,  a  man  who  is  temporarily  incapacitated,  through  sick- 
ness or  other  disability,  from  performing  his  accustomed  work, 
and  who  has  a  family  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor  for  sup- 
port. 

Second,  a  man  who  is  abundantly  able  to  work,  but  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  unable  to  obtain  employment,  and 
all  his  resources  for  maintaining  his  family  are,  for  the  time 
being,  cut  off. 

Third,  a  woman  who  by  the  death  or  desertion  of  her  hus- 
band is  left  with  several  small  children  to  care  for,  and  is  only 
able  by  her  utmost  exertions  and  strictest  economy  to  partially 
clothe  and  feed  her  children. 

Fourth,  aged  people  who  have  been  respectable,  sober,  and 
industrious  during  their  early  lives,  but  who,  through  some 
unlucky  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  have  become  dependent  in  their 
old  age. 

In  the  first-mentioned  case,  if  the  man  previous  to  that  time 
has  been  sober  and  industrious,  and  his  family  respectable,  it 
would  seem  hard  and  cruel  to  send  them  to  an  almshouse,  as  by 
so  doing  they  would  be  humiliated,  their  pride  crushed,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  recover  from  the  shock.  A  little 
outdoor  relief  would  seem  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  such  a  case, 
and  yet  there  is  danger  in  it.  When  such  a  family  is  again 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  although  work  may  be  plenty, 
and  the  man  abundantly  able  to  perform  it,  yet  that  man  and 
his  family  are  apt  to  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  exert  themselves 
as  they  have  done  in  former  years,  that  they  can  take  the  world 
easy.  If  such  ideas  should  be  realized  and  outdoor  relief  fur- 
nished them  a  second  time,  they  will  learn  to  rely  upon  the 
same  source  in  every  time  of  need ;  such  a  family  is  then  on  the 
direct  road  to  chronic  pauperism. 

In  the  second  case  we  do  not  think  that  any  gratuitous  pub- 
lic relief  should  be  furnished.  The  best  way  to  aid  such  people 
is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 
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The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  third  class  is  probably 
most  difficult  to  solve.  When  such  a  mother  is  respectable, 
honest,  and  industrious,  and  calculated  to  properly  train  her 
children,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  other  proper  and  humane 
course  to  pursue  than  to  aid  her  by  outdoor  relief,  so  long  as  she 
takes  proper  care  of  her  children  and  does  all  she  can  to  aid  in 
their  support.  But  there  is  the  same  danger  attending  such  a 
course  as  there  is  in  furnishing  outdoor  relief  to  the  first  class — 
the  danger  of  the  mother  relaxing  her  own  efforts,  losing  self- 
respect  and  self-reliance. 

The  fourth  class  is  not  so  difficult  to  manage.  As  a  general 
rule,  those  who  are  single  should  be  provided  for  in  almshouses. 
But  there  are  many  married  people  who  have  been  respectable 
and  industrious  during  their  early  life  who,  through  some  mis- 
fortune, become  dependent  in  their  old  age,  and  who  have  a 
dread  of  going  to  an  almshouse,  where  they  would  generally 
have  to  be  separated.  Such  people  could  be  provided  for  by 
outdoor  relief  with  as  little  as,  and  often  with  less  expense  than,  at 
the  almshouse.  Such  a  course  would  be  humane  and  just,  and 
in  it  there  would  be  no  danger  of  doing  injury  to  the  recipients 
of  such  charity. 

From  the  facts  already  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system 
of  public  outdoor  relief  is  surrounded  by  many  difficulties  and 
dangers ;  and  it  has  become  a  serious  question  whether  the  evils 
engendered  and  perpetuated  thereby  do  not  overbalance  all  the 
good  effects  produced. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  outdoor  relief  in  some  form 
and  under  certain  circumstances  is  not  only  humane  and  just, 
but  that  it  is  an  actual  necessity  in  any  civilized  community. 
And  the  main  question  to  determine  is  whether  it  shall  be 
administered  by  people  in  their  individual  capacity  at  their  own 
expense,  by  organized  charitable  associations  with  funds  raised 
for  the  purpose  by  voluntury  contributions  of  the  people,  or  by 
public  officials  from  money  raised  by  tax  upon  the  property. 

The  plan  of  leaving  it  all  to  individual  charity  is  probably 
the  most  objectionable  of  all.  Under  such  a  system  many  of 
the  worthy  poor  would  be  neglected,  while  relief  to  others  would 
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be  duplicated,  and  it  would  tend  to  create  an  army  of  beggars, 
going  from  door  to  door,  which  would  become  a  nuisance  in  any 
community.  The  plan  of  leaving  all  outdoor  relief  to  be  admin- 
istered through  organized  charitable  associations,  from  funds 
voluntarily  contributed,  which  has  numerous  able  advocates  and 
which  has  many  good  features  to  recommend  it,  like  public 
relief  has  its  defects. 

There  are  important  points  in  favor  of  the  system ;  but  the 
same  tendency  exists  to  encourage  and  increase  pauperism  under 
this  method  as  under  the  system  of  public  outdoor  relief.  We 
believe  that  outdoor  relief  in  some  form  is  a  necessity,  and  is 
conducive  to  the  good  order  and  well-being  of  society,  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  necessary  funds  for  its  use  should  not 
be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  are  othef  necessary  expenses 
of  a  state  or  municipality.  We  believe  that  the  trouble  com- 
plained of  under  the  public  relief  system  lies  in  the  abuse  of  the 
system  and  not  in  the  system  itself.' 

»"The  Problem  of  Outdoor  Relief,"  A^.  C.  C,  1888,  pp.  141-54. 

In  a  paper  in  N.  C.  C,  1897  (p.  255),  Mr.  Ernest  Bicknell  says,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  above  :  "  I  am  compelled  to  confess  my  inability  to  propose  a  system  of 
ofiScial  outdoor  relief  which  would  meet  the  countless  demands  upon  it.  As  society 
is  at  present  organized,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  absolutely  abolishing  official  outdoor 
relief,  although  that  method  of  disposing  of  the  entire  matter  appeals  strongly  to  me." 

Other  arguments  in  favor  of  public  outdoor  relief,  though  similar  in  content  to 
those  quoted,  may  be  found  in  the  "Symposium,"  N.  C.  C,  1891,  referred  to  above 
(by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lily) ;  and  in  the  debate  on  "  Outdoor  Relief," 
in  N.  C.  C,  1878  (by  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Lord). 


ECCENTRIC  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS.     V. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  data  of  wholesale  prices  from  January,  1890,  to  July,  1899,  quar- 
terly ;  with  a  summary  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  under  whose  super- 
vision the  data  were  collected. 

The  analysis  of  the  Aldrich  report,  not  the  least  eccentric  of  our 
official  statistics,  which  was  the  work  of  the  statistician  of  the  present 
report,  has  been  severely  criticised  as  leading  to  erroneous  conclusions 
through  giving  undue  weight  to  relatively  unimportant  factors.  While 
these  criticisms  have  been  mostly  of  the  summary  of  the  wage  statistics 
of  that  report,  similar  criticism  is  applicable  to  the  price  statistics  of 
both  the  Aldrich  and  the  present  report. 

By  a  fallacious  method  of  giving  equal  weight  to  series  of  wage 
statistics  representing  the  wages  of  a  single  foreman  or  overseer,  with 
series  representing  the  wages  of  large  numbers  of  operatives,  the 
report  arrives  at  conclusions  indicating  an  advance  in  average  wages 
(gold  value)  from  1873  to  1891  of  7  per  cent.,  whereas  a  simple  arith- 
metical average,  giving  equal  weight  to  the  wages  of  all  employes, 
shows  a  fall  in  wages  for  the  period  of  nearly  20  per  cent.'  In  one 
brewing  establishment,  which,  though  an  extreme  case,  may  serve  for 
illustration,  the  wages  of  the  brewer  increased  from  $3.19  per  day  in 
1855  to  523.96  per  day  in  1891,  or  650  per  cent.  This  brewer  being 
put  in  a  class  by  himself,  the  increase  of  his  wages  is  given  equal  weight 
with  the  increase  of  each  of  four  other  classes  which  in  189 1  embraced 
seventy  employes.  In  consequence  of  this  deceptive  method  of  com- 
putation there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  wages  for  the  establishment 
of  165.9  percent.,  whereas  if  we  omit  from  the  calculation  the  class 
comprising  but  the  one  brewer,  the  average  for  the  remaining  classes 
shows  an  increase  for  the  period  of  but  90  per  cent.  Thus  the  increase 
in  the  wages  of  but  one  man  is  made  to  nearly  double  the  apparent 
increase  of  the  wages  of  the  entire  brewing  industry,  for  which  this 
establishment  stands  as  the  sole  representative  in  the  Aldrich  report. 
Professor  Charles  J.  Bullock,  in  the  quarterly  publication  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  (March,  1899),  criticising  this  report, 
remarks  : 

'See  computations  of  Professor  Charles  B.  Spahr  in  Present  Concentration 
of  Wealth  in  the  United  States. 
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This  typical  brewer,  who  received  over  $6,000  per  year,  and  was  certainly 
worth  that  amount  as  a  subject  for  statistical  investigation,  counted  for  as 
much  in  determining  the  simple  average  as  1 33  laborers  included  in  a  single 
series  in  establishment  48.  The  brewer's  wages  increased  275  per  cent, 
between  i860  and  1891.  The  wages  of  the  133  laborers  increased  29.5  per 
cent.  The  report  has  adopted  a  method  of  averaging  that  gives  equal  weight 
to  each  of  these  series,  and  figures  out  a  simple  average  increase  of  152.25 
per  cent,  for  the  134  workmen.  In  computing  the  weighted  average  for  all 
industries  the  report  makes  a  bad  matter  worse.  The  industry  in  which  the 
brewer  was  employed  is  given  a  weight  of  16,  while  that  in  which  the  133 
laborers  were  engaged  receives  a  weight  of  5.  Such  a  method  of  weighing 
made  the  brewer  simply  invaluable  for  statistical  purposes. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  in  July,  1883,  there  appears  on  the  pay- 
roll of  this  establishment  a  second  brewer,  at  much  lower  wages  than 
were  paid  to  the  first  brewer,  but  that,  instead  of  following  the  method 
adopted  with  other  classes,  viz.,  taking  the  average  wages  of  these  two 
employes  as  representing  brewers'  wages,  the  report  classifies  the  sec- 
ond brewer  separately  as  an  "assistant  brewer."  The  assistant  brewer's 
wages  not  making  a  complete  series,  they  are  omitted  entirely  from  the 
computation.  By  this  method  the  statistical  value  of  the  wages  of  the 
brewer  was  preserved. 

Professor  Mayo-Smith,  in  his  recent  work,  Statistics  and  Economics, 
in  discussing  the  use  of  index  numbers  of  prices,  shows  the  effect  of 
giving  undue  weight  to  unimportant  articles,  saying : 

Professor  Falkner,  for  instance,  has  twenty-five  quotations  of  pocket- 
knives  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-four  for  metals  and  implements,  and  a  grand 
total  of  223  articles.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  but  fifteen  quotations  for 
house-furnishing  goods,  of  which  seven  are  for  wooden  pails  and  tubs.  He 
has  but  two  quotations  for  vegetables  (both  potatoes)  and  four  for  fish  (of 
which  three  are  for  salted  mackerel).  Undue  prominence  seems  to  be  given 
to  articles  of  no  very  great  importance. 

To  show  the  effect  upon  the  average  of  the  food  group  of  includ- 
ing the  latter  unimportant  articles,  this  writer  further  remarks : 

Among  the  articles  which  go  to  form  the  important  index  number  for 
food  are  four  kinds  of  fish.  All  of  these  show  a  rising  price  since  i860;  and 
the  single  quotation  of  codfish  gives  an  index  number  of  312  for  1891,  on  the 
basis  of  100  for  i860.  The  whole  index  number  for  food  shows  a  rise  from 
100  in  i860  to  103.9  'i^  1 89 1.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  because  food 
is  a  most  important  article  of  consumption,  and  this  rise  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  fall  of  the  great  mass  of  commodities.  If,  however,  we  exclude  the 
single  item  codfish,  the  number  for  1891  becomes  99.9,  and  if  we  exclude  all 
four  quotations  of  fish  which  cover  simply  codfish  and  mackerel,  the  number 
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becomes  94. g.  That  is,  the  rise  of  35^  per  cent,  is  turned  into  the  very  con- 
siderable fall  of  5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  by  giving  four  quotations  out  of 
fifty-three  to  codfish  and  mackerel,  a  change  of  eight  points  is  made  for  the 
index  number  for  food. 

Referring  to  the  group  "Drugs  and  Chemicals"  we  find  a  still 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  an  abnormal  change  in  price 
of  a  single  article.  This  group,  which  embraces  eighteen  articles,  is 
represented  for  i8gi  by  the  index  number  86.3,  showing  a  fall  in 
prices  for  the  group  since  i860  of  not  quite  14  per  cent.  If  we  omit 
the  single  item  alcohol,  the  index  number  for  1891  becomes  67.2,  show- 
ing a  fall  of  prices  for  this  group  of  nearly  33  per  cent.,  a  difference 
of  nineteen  points.  The  price  of  alcohol,  which  includes  a  tax  of 
several  hundred  per  cent.,  is  no  more  indicative  of  the  course  of  prices 
than  the  rise  of  650  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  a  brewer  is  indicative  of 
the  course  of  wages.  The  increase  in  the  one  case  represents,  not  an 
increase  in  prices,  but  of  taxation,  and  in  the  other,  not  increased  pay 
for  the  same  work,  but  increased  pay  for  a  position  of  increased 
responsibility,  requiring  greater  skill  and  efficiency.  Deducting  from 
the  price  of  alcohol,  as  quoted  in  1891,  the  heavy  revenue  tax  of  %2 
per  gallon,  and  comparing  with  the  price  of  i860,  we  find,  instead  of 
a  rise  of  311  per  cent.,  a  fall  of  over  50  per  cent. 

The  eccentric  methods  of  the  statistician  of  the  Aldrich  and  present 
reports  we  find  further  illustrated  in  the  food  group  of  the  former 
report,  where,  besides  the  four  quotations  of  fish  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith,  we  find  included  as  bread  eight  quotations  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  crackers,  with  but  one  quotation  of  wheat  flour.  Wheat  is 
entirely  omitted  from  the  summary,  though  ample  data  of  that  article 
are  presented  in  Part  II  of  the  Aldrich  report.  We  find  also  five  quota- 
tions of  salt.  Thus  salt  is  given  five  times  and  crackers  eight  times  the 
weight  of  wheat  flour.  Though  wheat  flour  fell  27.9  per  cent,  from 
i860  to  1 89 1,  the  average  of  the  eight  quotations  of  crackers  shows  a 
rise  of  2.1  per  cent.  From  1873  to  1891  the  price  of  wheat  flour  (gold 
value)  fell  40  per  cent.,  while  that  of  crackers  fell  but  8.4  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  fall  of  19.8  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  meat. 
Yet  the  food  group  shows  a  fall  for  the  period  of  but  9.8  per  cent. 

Though  it  has  been  thought  that  because  of  the  inclusion  of  a 
larger  number  of  articles  the  index  numbers  of  the  Aldrich  report  are 
more  to  be  relied  upon  than  others  which  show  a  greater  fall  of  prices, 
the  contrary  seems  true,  because  of  the  undue  weight  given  to  articles 
of  little  importance.    Though  in  his  weighted  average  Professor  Falkner 
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claims  to  have  guarded  against  error  that  might  result  from  this  cause, 
he  seems  but  to  have  made  a  bad  matter  worse,  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  in  his  weighted  wage  statistics.  For  instance,  in  weighing 
the  wages  of  employes  in  the  building  trades,  he  assumes  that  all 
persons  returned  in  the  census  tables  of  occupation  as  carpenters, 
masons,  painters,  etc.,  have  obtained  the  increase  of  wages  shown  in 
establishments  reported  in  the  Aldrich  report  as  "  Building  Trades 
Establishments,"  for  which  a  high  ratio  of  increase  is  shown.  Yet,  for 
instance,  of  the  twenty-two  series  of  carpenters'  wages  of  which  use  is 
made  in  the  Aldrich  report,  only  seven  are  from  establishments  entitled 
"building  trades,"  and  of  thirteen  series  of  painters'  wages  only  five 
are  from  "building  trades"  establishments. 

As  is  shown  by  the  pay-rolls  of  these  other  establishments,  in 
which  the  larger  number  were  employed,  the  increase  in  wages  was 
much  less  than  in  these  building  trades  establishments,  evidently 
located  in  large  cities  where  wages  had  increased  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Yet  by  this  system  of  weighing  the  statistician  esti- 
mates that  all  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  etc.,  have  enjoyed  the 
increase  in  wages  of  these  establishments  shown  by  the  data  of  the 
report  itself  to  be  non-representative. 

As  but  a  small  proportion  of  bread  or  flour  is  consumed  as 
crackers,  it  seems  also  erroneous  to  take  the  relative  prices  of  crackers 
as  to  any  considerable  extent  representing  the  ratio  of  prices  at  which 
flour  or  wheat  was  consumed.  Neither  does  it  seem  correct  to  assume 
that  all  fish  was  consumed  at  the  relative  prices  of  mackerel  and  cod- 
fish shown  in  the  quotations  of  those  articles.  The  majority  of  con- 
sumers certainly  do  not  pay  Fifth  avenue  prices  for  fish.  Yet  the 
prices  quoted  for  codfish,  which  we  have  found  so  largely  to  affect  the 
price  average  of  the  food  group,  are  stated  to  have  been  furnished  by 
Hitchcock,  Darling  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York.  While 
codfish  is  thus  quoted  at  4  cents  per  pound  in  i860,  and  i2j^  cents 
in  189 1,  we  find  on  the  next  page  of  the  report  (Part  II,  p.  80)  a  quo- 
tation of  codfish  which  indicates  that  the  quotation  used  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  increase  in  the  price  of  that  article.  The  latter  quota- 
tion is  for  pickled  codfish,  showing  it  to  have  been  worth  $4  per 
112  pounds  in  1875,  and  ^4  per  112  pounds  in  1891.  This  quota- 
tion is  stated  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Boston 
fish  bureau.  As  the  quotation  did  not  make  a  complete  series  from 
i860,  it  was  not  used  by  the  statistician  in  his  computation.  It,  how- 
ever, goes  to  show  that  there  was  not  the  estimated  increase  in  the 
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price  of  all  fish.  While  it  is  not  possible  in  most  cases  to  verify 
the  data  of  either  the  Aldrich  or  the  present  report,  there  seems 
to  be  ground,  in  many  instances,  for  doubting  their  accuracy.  It 
seems  absurd  to  suppose,  for  instance,  that,  with  improved  methods 
of  production  and  generally  falling  prices,  pine  kitchen  tables  cost  25 
per  cent,  more  in  1891  than  in  i860.  In  his  paper  previously  quoted, 
Professor  Bullock  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  wage  data  seven 
industries  out  of  the  seventeen  investigated  were  represented  by  a 
single  establishment,  and  that  the  increase  of  wages  shown  for  these 
industries  was  considerably  greater  than  for  the  other  industries,  and 
remarks  : 

This  fact  is  of  significance  in  two  ways.  Since  the  results  for  these  indus- 
tries, represented  by  insufficient  data,  diverge  so  considerably  from  the 
results  indicated  in  other  industries,  where  the  enumeration  was  more  com- 
prehensive, we  have  a  positive  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  establishments 
selected  were  not  typical  of  the  industries  to  which  they  belong.  In  the 
second  place  it  is  probable  that  the  inclusion  of  figures  based  upon  insuffi- 
cient data  resulted  in  an  exaggeration  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  wages 
between  i86o  and  1891,  when  the  report  computed  a  simple  average  for  all 
industries.  The  matter  was  made  still  worse  when  the  weighted  average  was 
calculated.  These  seven  industries  were  then  given  weights  that  aggregated 
684  out  of  a  total  weighing  of  1,945  that  was  applied  to  all  indVistries. 

One  of  these  industries  represented  by  a  single  establishment  was 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  in  which  there  is  shown  an 
increase  of  wages  of  over  100  per  cent.;  the  index  numbers  being  100-' 
in  1840,  1850,  and  i860,  and  202.4  in  1891.  Fortunately  we  have  in 
Colonel  Wright's  report  on  the  use  of  machinery  official  data  which  more 
nearly  agree  with  the  observation  of  persons  employed  in  this  indus- 
try. It  is  shown  in  this  report  (Vol.  I,  p.  36)  that  the  labor  cost 
of  manufacturing  one  farm  wagon  of  similar  construction  was  ^35.35 
by  the  hand  method  in  1848,  and  ^7.18  by  the  machine  method  in 
1895.  The  time  occupied  in  the  first  instance  was  242.  hours,  and  in 
the  latter  48  hours,  17  minutes,  8  seconds.  Thus,  though  the  labor 
was  five  times  as  efficient,  there  was  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  difference 
in  the  average  wages.  For  painting  the  wagon,  in  which  no  machinery 
is  used,  the  time  consumed  in  1848  was  20  hours,  and  the  labor  cost 
%2,\  while  in  1895  the  time  consumed  was  10  hours  and  48  minutes, 
and  the  labor  cost  $1.59.  Thus  for  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
work  the  average  wages  received  by  painters  in  this  establishment 
■were  2^  cents  an  hour  less  in  1895  than  in  1848.  While  this  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  fairly  typical  establishment,  the  figures  are  official,  and  show 
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that  by  a  judicious  selection  of  establishments  it  is  possible  to  "con- 
clusively" demonstrate  either  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average 
rates  of  wages.  The  same  being  true,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  regarding  prices,  there  seems  not  a  little  truth  in  what  has  come 
to  be  a  common  saying :  "  You  can  prove  anything  with  figures." 
While  the  methods  of  the  Aldrich  report,  as  we  have  seen,  tended  to 
minimize  or  conceal  the  fall  in  prices,  those  of  the  present  report 
appear  to  have  an  opposite  tendency. 

That  Professor  Falkner  is  aware  of  errors  of  the  former  report  is 
apparent  from  certain  changes  of  method,  as  well  as  from  remarks  of 
the  present  report.  For  instance  :  While  in  the  summary  of  the  Aldrich 
report  there  were  used  223  series  of  actual  and  relative-prices,  the 
present  report  presents  but  142  series  of  actual  prices,  and  ninety-nine 
series  of  relative  prices.  The  small  number  of  relative-price  series  is 
owing  to  a  change  of  method  whereby,  there  being  several  quotations 
of  one  article,  the  average  is  taken,  and  one  relative-price  series 
obtained.  In  the  former  report,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  eight 
quotations  of  crackers,  all  of  which  constituted  a  price  series ;  in  the 
present  report,  with  four  quotations  of  crackers,  the  average  is  taken, 
and  but  one  series  obtained.  With  numerous  omissions  of  articles 
from  the  present  report  that  were  used  in  the  Aldrich  report,  we  find  a 
considerable  number  included  that  were  not  used  in  the  first  report.  It 
is  noticeable  that  every  article  included  in  the  present  report,  not  in 
the  former  report,  without  exception  is  one  showing  more  or  less  of  a 
fall  in  price,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  articles  omitted,  which 
were  in  the  former  report,  are  those  that  have  risen  in  price. 

It  is  remarked  in  this  report : 

A  continuation  of  the  prices,  such  as  would  have  permitted  a  comparison 
of  more  recent  prices  with  those  of  i860,  as  given  in  the  Aldrich  report, 
could  only  be  had  where  the  articles  remained  identical  in  kind  and  quality, 
and  where  the  same  sources  of  information  were  accessible.  The  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  new  investigation  on  the  same  lines  as  the  old  one  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  the  firms  and  corporations  from  which  the  original 
figures  were  derived  were  no  longer  in  existence.  Newer  firms  which  had 
taken  their  places  were  often  unable  to  identify  the  figures  quoted  in  the 
Aldrich  report  for  the  years  1890  and  1891  from  material  in  their  possession. 
This  implied  that  an  article  of  the  exact  grade  and  quality  which  had  been 
quoted  by  the  former  firms  was  not  traded  in  by  those  to  whom  subsequent 
application  was  made.  In  many  cases  the  article  was  no  longer  in  the  market. 
Changes,  as  for  instance  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  and  worsted  goods, 
had  made  new  standards  for  certain  classes  of  commodities. 
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The  application  of  the  foregoing  remark  would  seem  more  obvious 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  two  reports  found  on  p.  238,  with  few  exceptions  the  arti- 
cles omitted  from  the  present  report  are  those  easily  identified,  and 
which  have  a  market  price.  The  principal  change  in  the  group 
"Cloths  and  Clothing"  is  the  addition  of  a  number  of  articles,  the 
only  omission  being  broadcloth  and  blankets. 

There  certainly  could  be  no  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  prices  of 
window  glass  than  of  putty,  and  yet  in  the  group  "Lumber  and  Build- 
ing Material"  we  find  the  more  important  article  omitted  and  putty 
included.  While  putty  had  fallen,  glass,  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
report,  had  advanced.  In  December,  1899,  however,  there  was  a  cut 
of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  It  is  generally  understood  that  this  cut 
was  made  in  order  to  freeze  out  or  bring  to  terms  the  numerous  small 
establishments  outside  the  glass  trust. 

The  other  omissions  from  this  group  are  oxide  of  zinc,  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  and  plate  glass.  The  prices  of 
these  articles  are  both  controlled  by  a  trust,  that  of  the  former  being 
considerably  higher  than  in  1890,  and  that  of  the  latter  having  greatly 
advanced  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

To  the  food  group  we  find  added  baked  beans,  and  omitted  lamb 
and  potatoes;  while  coffee,  which  fell  in  price  from  203^  cents  in  1890 
to  6^  cents  in  1899,  is  retained.  Such  a  fall  is  plainly  abnormal,  and 
not  indicative  of  the  course  of  prices.  The  author  remarks  (p.  243) : 
"  The  criteria  whether  a  price  is  normal  are  not  found  in  the  prices  them- 
selves, but  in  all  the  surrounding  circumstances."  The  high  price  of 
coffee  in  1890  was  the  result  of  a  blight  which  attacked  the  principal 
source  of  supply  —  the  coffee  plantations  of  Brazil  —  and  the  subse- 
quent fall  the  result  of  the  later  abundant  production. 

It  seems  an  error  to  have  included  this  price  series,  and  also  two 
price  series  of  spices,  nutmegs,  and  pepper,  each  of  which  shows  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  price.  To  have  taken  the  average  of  the  two  latter 
articles  as  one  series  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  rule  generally 
followed  in  this  investigation.  Another  exception  to  this  rule  we  find 
in  steel,  the  articles  steel  billets  and  steel  rails  being  each  made  a  series. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  weight  given  to  these  articles,  which  had  con- 
siderably fallen  in  price,  the  group  "  Metals  and  Implements  "  shows 
a  slight  advance  from  January,  1890,  to  July,  1899,  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  fall  of  25  per  cent,  from  i860,  and  of  35  per  cent, 
(gold  value)  from  1873  ^^  1891,  shown  by  the  Aldrich  report. 
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As  showing  the  slight  difference  made  by  the  change  in  articles, 
the  report  exhibits  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  ninety  articles 
common  to  the  two  reports,  showing  the  fall  from  January,  1890,  to 
January,  1899,  but  1  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  articles  of  the 
present  investigation.  This,  however,  takes  no  account  of  the  articles 
of  the  former  report  not  included  in  the  present  investigation,  nor  of 
those  in  the  present  not  included  in  the  former  report.  Nor  does  it 
show  the  effect  of  the  change  from  a  method  which  gave  so  much  weight 
to  pocket-knives,  crackers,  and  fish. 

It  is  remarked : 

A  continuous  series  of  relative  prices  for  a  long  period  of  time,  except  for 
a  very  restricted  number  of  articles,  is  an  ideal  which  is  impossible  of 
realization  in  practice.  From  time  to  time  the  lists  of  articles  must  be  revised 
because  of  the  changing  character  of  our  consumption. 

Yet  the  changes  made  seem  hardly  in  conformity  with  this  idea. 
In  the  group  "  Fuel  and  Lighting"  we  find  candles  retained  as  a 
representative  of  expenditure  for  illumination,  and  in  other  groups 
articles  added  that  are  less  representative  than  those  omitted.  From 
the  summary  by  groups  it  appears  that,  according  to  this  investigation, 
what  is  termed  the  level  of  prices  had  reached  the  lowest  point  July  i, 
1897,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a  rise  of  16  per  cent,  to  July  i, 
1899,  a  point  9  per  cent,  below  the  price  level  of  January  i,  1890. 

This  report  failing  to  show  the  great  increase  in  prices  during  the 
latter  part  of  1899,  and  indicating  a  decline  since  January,  1890,  has 
already  been  widely  quoted  as  overturning  the  popular  impression  as 
to  the  effect  of  trusts  on  prices,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  frequently  so 
quoted  in  the  coming  campaign.  It  seems  at  least  remarkable  that  the 
price  quotations  of  a  report  published  in  March  of  the  present  year 
should  not  at  least  include  prices  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1899. 
Prices  for  October,  1899,  and  for  January  of  the  present  year  are  cer- 
tainly those  most  easily  obtained,  and  would  furnish  information 
regarding  the  recent  great  increase  in  prices,  regarding  which  the 
public  is  at  present  most  deeply  interested. 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  whose  primary  desire  is  not  the 
success  of  this  or  that  political  party  or  economic  interest,  but  that 
each  political  campaign  shall  be  a  genuine  campaign  of  education, 
official  publications  so  obviously  open  to  criticism  must  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  inopportune.  If  partisans  allege,  as  they  have  not  ceased 
to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Aldrich  report,  that  the  document  before  us 
was  prepared  for  campaign  rather  than  for  scientific  or  economic  use, 
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it  will  be  easy  to  make  out  2l  prima  facie  case  in  support  of  the  charge. 
The  character  and  scholarship  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  work 
will  hardly  be  of  sufficient  weight  with  the  general  public  to  quash  the 
indictment.  At  other  times  eccentricities  like  those  which  we  have 
pointed  out  might  pass  as  harmless  academic  oversights.  The  eminence 
of  their  authors  would  be  a  guarantee  of  their  good  faith.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect,  however,  that  in  the  heat  of  a  national  campaign 
either  party  will  give  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  to  purveyors  of  such 
inaccuracies. 

H.  L.  Bliss. 
Chicago. 


"THE  QUINCY  METHOD." 

The  people  and  teachers  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  "  Quincy  Movement "  in  education  April  20 
by  meeting  in  the  old  Stone  Temple.  Colonel  Porter,  the  first  mayor 
of  Quincy,  presided,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education  ;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  dean  of  philosophy 
in  Columbia  University ;  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  supervisor  of  schools, 
Boston ;  Orville  T.  Bright,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cook  county, 
Illinois ;  and  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  made  addresses. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Colonel  Parker's  address  : 

There  was  an  opportunity,  a  sensible  school  board,  a  board  that  con- 
ducted its  afifairs  upon  sound  business  principles,  upon  a  plan  that  has 
always,  in  all  times,  brought  success,  a  plan  that  the  entire  business  world 
unqualifiedly  indorses.  No  other  plan  has  or  will  ever  succeed.  To  appre- 
ciate this  famous  board,  it  must  be  compared  with  other  boards  of  the  same 
functions.  To  have  been  for  forty-six  years  a  teacher  of  the  common  schools 
gives  one  a  fair  basis  for  comparison. 

One  of  the  profound  mysteries  in  this  world  is  the  marvelous  ps3'chological 
change  that  comes  over  respectable,  intelligent,  and  otherwise  wise  laymen 
when  they  are  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  serve  on  school  committees. 
Persons  who  would  never  dream  of  superintending  an  electric  plant,  manag- 
ing a  railroad,  building  a  bridge  over  Niagara,  leading  an  army,  or  command- 
ing a  ship,  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  school  committee  with  the  astonishing 
presumption  that  they  can  with  safety  minister  directly  to  the  welfare  of 
children,  mold  society  into  right  living,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation 
by  means  of  common  education ;  that  they  can  make  courses  of  study,  select 
teachers,  examine  pupils,  and  manage  the  internal  and  pedagogical  affairs  of 
a  school  system.  This  prevailing  state  of  affairs  would  be  ridiculous  were  it 
not  so  awfully  solemn.  The  presumption  of  school  boards  is  the  acute  dis- 
tress of  the  nation;  it  is  the  culmination  of  bad  politics,  the  very  worst 
by-product  of  democratic  evolution.  For  this  presumption  millions  in  money 
are  wasted  every  year,  countless  children  suffer,  and  free  government  is 
imperiled. 

The  members  of  the  Quincy  board  of  education  made  up  their  minds, 
after  the  most  careful  and  thorough  consideration,  that  they  were  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  managing  the  schools  which  the  good  citizens  of  the  town  had 
intrusted  to  their  care. 

It  is  often  said  that  when  a  school  board  gives  up  its  authority  to  an 
expert  its  duties  are  ended,  that  indeed  it  has  nothing  further  to  do.     This 
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was  by  no  means  true  of  the  Quincy  committee.  The  superintendent  was 
given  full  power  to  conduct  the  schools  as  he  thought  best.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  absolute  requirement  —  he  must  succeed  ;  and  the  committee  was 
the  judge  of  success  or  failure.  Previous  to  1875  the  committee  had  examined 
yearly  the  schools  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  pupils ;  now  they 
proposed  to  inspect  the  schools  to  find  out  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the 
superintendent ;  and  well  they  did  their  work.  What  criterion  they  had,  or 
upon  what  basis  they  estimated  efficiency,  is  not  known.  Probably  they  esti- 
mated the  real  life  of  the  school,  the  happiness  and  earnestness  of  the  chil- 
dren, rather  than  technical  details  and  quantity  of  book  work  done. 

The  school  board's  most  important  task  was  to  defend  the  schools  and 
the  changes  in  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

Good  people  do  not  easily  alter  their  ideals  of  education.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  theology  had  the  deepest  and  strongest  hold  upon  the 
human  mind,  especially  in  New  England  ;  but  that  is  not  true  ;  educational 
ideas  are  by  far  the  slowest  to  change.  Noah  Webster  is  mightier  than 
Jonathan  Edwards,  technical  grammar  than  predestination.  It  is  useless  for 
anyone  who  attempts  to  improve  education  to  complain  ;  the  right  way  is  to 
recognize  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Human  progress  is  measured 
by  the  time  it  takes  for  a  good  idea  to  get  into  life. 

The  board  of  education  fought  many  battles,  and  fought  them  all  with 
great  earnestness  and  wisdom.  One  battle  stands  out  above  all  others.  The 
battleground  was  the  old  Town  Hall,  which  was  packed  with  eager  voters. 
Late-comers  were  obliged  to  stay  outside,  although  it  was  a  rainy  day.  Two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  seemed  an  immense  sum  for  the  taxpayers  to  spend 
for  a  man  who  walked  or  rode  around  from  school  to  school.  The  leader  in 
the  campaign  against  extravagance  moved  a  reduction  of  the  appropriation 
that  would  cut  off  the  man  who  amused  himself  by  supervising  the  schools. 
The  motion  was  carried  with  a  rush.  The  second  town  meeting,  succeeding 
the  first  by  a  few  days,  was  extremely  interesting.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  it  —  the  memory  of  it  always  gives  me  a  thrill.  It  was  a  battle 
royal  for  the  little  ones.  I  thought  of  the  old  days  of  Otis  and  Patrick 
Henry.  At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider,  backed  by  elo- 
quence rarely  heard  in  these  days.  Only  the  leader  voted  against  the  motion, 
and  the  original  appropriation  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

■   The  battle  for  the  common  schools  is  the  battle  for  human  liberty,  and  Quincy 
was  fortunate  in  the  defenders  of  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  republic. 

Permit  me  to  interpolate  a  personal  statement.  I  have  been  accused  of 
fighting  battles.  It  is  not  true  ;  I  never  fought  a  battle,  unless  trying  to  teach 
school  is  fighting.  The  school  committee  did  all  the  work  of  defense,  and 
each  member  was  a  host  in  himself.  The  superintendent  was  granted  the 
entire  supervision  of  the  town  schools.  The  choice  of  teachers  and  their  dis- 
missal, the  making  of  the  course  of  study,  the  examinations,  indeed  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  pedagogy,  he  relegated  to  his  principals,  and  they  in 
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turn  to  their  teachers.  The  tyranny  of  the  superintendent  consisted  in 
demanding  that  every  teacher  should  become  free  through  self-effort. 

The  onus  of  all  things  disagreeable,  such  as  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  the 
board  took  upon  itself,  merely  asking  the  superintendent  to  make  sugges- 
tions, which  were  sufficient  for  action.  It  gave  generously  an  efficient  sup- 
port at  all  times  ;  it  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise,  advise,  or  suggest.  The  first 
annual  report  was  written  under  the  frank  and  wise  criticism  of  the  commit- 
tee ;  it  was  rewritten  several  times.  The  command  was  :  "  Make  the  people 
understand  what  you  are  doing."  Through  forty-six  years  I  have  never 
found  another  such  efficient  school  committee. 

The  new  superintendent  had  an  immense  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
human  growth  by  means  of  education,  a  faith  which  has  grown  with  his  years 
and  is  now  stronger  than  ever.  He  had  also  a  great  faith  in  free  govern- 
ment, brought  about  by  educating  children  into  freedom  through  self-activity. 
The  battle  for  freedom,  he  thought,  is  not  to  be  fought  out  in  cruel,  bloody 
wars,  not  by  armies  and  navies,  but  in  the  common-school  room,  the  camp 
and  training  ground  for  citizenship.  .The  lessons  of  the  Civil  War  were  to 
him  lessons  that  taught  how  such  awful  horrors  may  be  prevented  by  education. 

Such  faith  led  naturally  to  a  spirit  of  work,  of  struggle,  of  research,  of 
open-mindedness,  for  the  truth.  He  had  instinctively  an  all-controlling  love 
for  children  and  a  strong  desire  to  help  them  to  good  lives.  Twenty-one 
years  in  the  common  schools  as  a  teacher,  including  three  years  in  country 
schools  and  three  as  principal  of  a  normal  school,  had  taught  him  very  thor- 
oughly the  fact  that  he  knew  very  little  about  the  art  of  all  arts.  Every  book 
upon  education,  printed  in  English,  was  on  his  shelves,  but  in  them  was  scant 
knowledge  of  how  to  teach  an  American  school. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  educational  situation  in  New  England. 
One  fact  illustrates  it  fully  :  A  diligent  search  was  made  on  the  rich  and 
loaded  shelves  of  Boston  booksellers.  One  educational  work,  and  one  only, 
was  found,  a  second-hand  copy  of  Currie's  Grammar  School  Education.  Do 
not  misunderstand.  Very  much  had  been  done  in  building  up  the  common 
school.  Most  school  systems  were  thoroughly  organized.  That  of  Boston 
has  furnished  the  pattern  of  organization  for  all  time.  There  were  excellent 
teachers,  noble,  disinterested  men  and  women  ;  but  naturally  tradition  con- 
trolled, and  there  was  a  general,  though  unconscious,  belief  that  most  things 
in  education  were  fixed  and  finished.  Among  thoughtful  people,  however, 
there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  the  profitable  expenditure  of  school  moneys. 

The  superintendent  had  an  overwhelming  desire  to  find  out  what  was 
true  and  what  false,  what  should  be  eliminated  and  what  brought  into 
the  lives  of  the  children.  He  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  study  with 
thoughtful  teachers,  to  study  children  in  order  to  ascertain  that  which  was 
best  adapted  to  them.  There  was  not  one  question  of  progress  about  which 
he  was  fully  decided,  except  to  study  education  with  the  right  attitude 
toward  genuine  development     He  found  thoughtful  teachers,  some  of  whom 
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had  been  doubting  and  studying  for  years,  others  who  were  ready  to  put 
themselves  into  the  work  with  hearty  zeal.  The  teachers  —  forty-two,  I  think, 
in  number  —  formed  a  faculty  for  the  study  of  education.  The  superintendent 
led  them  as  best  he  could,  getting  from  them  far  more  than  he  gave.  The 
authority  he  had  received  he  relegated  to  them,  and  in  return  demanded 
close  study,  original  thought,  creation,  observation,  reformation,  and  inde- 
pendence. The  teachers'  meetings  were  the  central  means  of  movement. 
The  superintendent  trudged  from  school  to  school,  watchmg  the  teachers, 
criticising  them  personally,  holding  conferences,  and  discussing  questions. 
He  taught  in  every  class,  over  and  over  again,  not  by  any  means  because  he 
was  a  model,  but  because  he  wished  to  learn  how  to  teach.  It  was  exhilirat- 
ing,  delightful  work,  though  filled  with  errors  and  doubts,  crude,  unformed, 
experimental,  but  withal  progressive.  He  found  genius  among  the  teachers. 
One  among  the  best  has  gone  to  her  reward ;  she  was  a  native  of  Quincy  and 
a  child  of  truth.  There  were  very  few  teachers  who  failed  of  reelection. 
They  tried,  they  struggled  with  the  problems ;  some  failed,  but  most  suc- 
ceeded. They  were  ever  ready  to  take  and  use  criticism,  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  failure  and  to  look  for  better  things.  I  shall  never  forget  them, 
that  little  band  of  heroes.  I  see  them  now,  facing  the  children  and  the 
eternal  questions. 

What  has  been  accomplished  ?  I  should  be  most  happy  this  day  to  clear 
up  some  common  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  general  judgment.  There 
never  was  a  Quincy  method  or  a  Quincy  system,  unless  we  agree  to  call  the 
Quincy  method  a  spirit  of  study,  and  the  Quincy  system  one  of  everlasting 
change.  A  method  in  teaching  means  to  most  people  a  certain  way  of  doing 
things,  a  way  fixed  and  finished  ;  something  that  has  a  beginning  and  an 
end;  something  rounded,  routinish,  and  efficient;  a  panacea,  like  a  patent 
medicine,  that  may  be  applied  with  unfailing  results.  Method  in  this  sense 
is  the  common  and  awful  delusion  of  the  present  day.  With  the  artist  teacher 
method  is  the  way  he  or  she  reaches  an  ideal.  Therefore,  method  is  entirely 
personal,  ever  changing,  ever  improving.  Insight,  elimination,  improvement, 
are  the  elements  of  upward  and  onward  movements.  We,  the  teachers  of 
Quincy  as  a  faculty,  wrestled  with  the  greatest  problem  ever  given  to  man. 
The  faculty  and  its  meetings  brought  inspiration,  enthusiasm,  help,  and  each 
teacher  applied,  in  his  or  her  own  way,  the  things  found  developing  personality 
and,  therefore,  personal  ability. 

Those  who  seek  for  some  special  and  peculiar  method  or  device  in  the 
Quincy  movement  will  never  find  it.  Faith,  ideal  spirit,  explain  all  that 
pertains  to  our  success,  whatever  that  success  may  be.  The  outcome  was 
what  may  always  be  expected  under  similar  circumstances — progressive 
movement.  If  you  ask  me  to  name  the  best  of  all  in  results,  I  should  say, 
the  more  humane  treatment  of  little  folks.  We  tried  to  teach  them,  "  not  as 
children  or  as  pupils,  but  as  human  beings."  Each  child  has  his  own  indi- 
viduality, his  stream  of  thought,  his  desires,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  grief 
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and  joy.  In  school  the  child  has  too  often  a  separate  stream  of  thought,  or 
a  stagnant  pool,  totally  separate  from  his  real  life.  A  child  should  have  one 
life,  wholesome  and  complete,  and  the  home  life  and  the  school  life  should 
each  supplement  the  other.  However  loving  a  teacher  may  be,  the  method 
of  teaching  rarely  discloses  a  deep  sympathy,  which  is  the  best  there  is  in 
any  teacher.  We  tried  to  make  the  children  happy,  so  happy  that  they 
should  love  to  go  to  school.  The  rod  was  well-nigh  banished.  The  doctrine 
of  total  depravity  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
Flogging  is  the  direct  result  of  the  belief  that  the  child  is  innately  bad,  and 
must  be  whipped  into  goodness. 

We  knew  that  the  child  is  good,  if  he  has  a  chance,  an  environment  of 
goodness.  This  knowledge  came  to  us  from  actual  experience.  One  beauti- 
ful incident  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  child's  soul.  Little  Bumpus,  who 
was  blind,  entered  Mrs.  Follett's  class  of  six-year-olds.  Without  suggestion, 
the  dear  little  folks  put  their  arms  around  him  and  said :  "  We'll  help  you." 
Humanity  begets  humanity.  Children  long  for  something  to  do,  and  they 
love  right-doing  far  more  than  they  love  wrong-doing. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness  by  bribery  —  per  cents.,  material 
rewards,  and  prizes — was  banished.  The  dark  clouds  were  cleared  away, 
and  a  higher  motive,  a  nobler  ideal,  came  into  view.  The  humane  treatment 
of  children  cannot  be  brought  about  by  any  particular  method.  It  must 
spring  from  a  deep  sympathy,  backed  by  courage  and  skill.  The  old- 
fashioned,  stiff,  unnatural  order  was  broken  up.  The  torture  of  sitting  per- 
fectly still  with  nothing  to  do  was  ruled  out,  and  in  came  an  order  of  work, 
with  all  the  whispering  and  noise  compatible  with  the  best  results.  The 
child  began  to  feel  that  he  had  something  to  do  for  himself,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  society,  with  the  responsibilities  that  accompany  such  an  important 
position. 

I  might  end  this  description  here,  for  I  have  told  all  that  is  essential. 
But  there  are  mistaken  opinions  to  correct,  opinions  that  have  done  much 
harm.  For  one  thing,  we  did  not  banish  text-books ;  we  added  to  them ; 
change,  not  banishment,  was  the  order.  It  was  the  custom  for  pupils  to  read 
through  in  a  year  one  little  book  that  a  bright,  well-taught  child  can  read 
from  end  to  end  in  a  few  hours,  providing  always  that  he  is  not  disgusted 
with  the  contents.  They  learned  the  book,  often  by  heart,  from  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters;  they  could  say  every  word,  chant  it,  sing  it,  repeat  it  in 
their  sleep,  behold  it  in  nightmares.  It  did  not  require  much  wisdom,  or 
even  common-sense,  to  furnish  the  children  with  all  the  best  literature  then 
published.  The  committee  appropriated  $500  for  children's  reading,  and 
I  spent  it  as  best  I  could.  I  packed  the  precious  freight  of  new  books 
into  an  express  wagon  and  drove  from  school  to  school,  taking  up  books  and 
furnishing  fresh  sets.  The  flood  of  literature  for  schools  we  have  now  is  not 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  introduction  of  so-called  supplementary  reading 
now  well-nigh  universal,  was  then  exceptional. 
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The  spelling-book  was  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Spelling  was  learned  by  the 
Quincy  children  in  the  same  way  that  the  human  race  learns  to  talk  —  by 
writing  correctly  and  continually.  Language  was  learned  as  it  always  must 
be  learned  —  by  using  it  correctly.  Technical  rules  came  in  where  needed. 
The  alphabetic  method  was  consigned  to  oblivion  in  obedience  to  commands 
from  the  highest  educational  authorities.  The  outcry  against  this  defiance 
of  nature  had  gone  up  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Learning  by  heart  condensed  and  desiccated  statements  in  geogra- 
phy and  history  was  to  some  extent  eliminated.  Geography  began  with 
the  real  earth,  and  "mud  pies"  were  introduced.  I  remember  an  old 
beehive  stand  just  back  of  the  Coddington  School.  The  stand  furnished 
tolerably  good  legs  and  framework.  The  top  had  been  taken  off  and  a 
molding  table  put  thereon.  With  sand  and  images  of  continents  we  imitated 
the  bees. 

The  committee  said,  "Three  R's  only,"  and  I  echoed  it,  with  the  mental 
reservation  that  some  day,  please  God,  the  children  should  have  better 
nutrition  than  formal  teaching.  They  should  have  the  great  book  of  the 
Creator,  and  learn  from  it  that  "  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  A  naturalist  took  the  principalship  of  the 
Willard  School.  He  brought  specimens  of  stuffed  birds.  One  day  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  G,  Stanley  Hall  were  visiting  the  school.  On  request, 
the  principal  brought  in  a  stuffed  duck  which  the  pupils  had  never  seen.  I 
asked  the  children  (it  was  the  third  grade)  to  write  about  the  duck.  They 
went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  their  slates  were  soon  filled  with  good  writing, 
correct  spelling,  and  withal  excellent  thought.  The  visitors  watched  the 
work  with  interest.  Mr.  Adams  turned  to  me  and  said:  "You  are  teaching 
natural  history."  "No,"  I  replied,  "this  is  language."  So  it  was,  with  a  bit 
of  thought  behind  it. 

The  criticism  was  made  on  all  sides :  "  The  children  are  amused  and 
happy  ;  they  love  to  go  to  school ;  but  do  they  learn  ?  Can  they  spell  ?"  And 
so  on.  Many  of  you  may  recall  the  Norfolk  county  examination.  George  A. 
Walton  (no  better  man  could  be  found),  under  the  direction  of  the  Norfolk 
school  committee,  examined  the  schools  of  the  county,  town  by  town.  The 
examination  was  in  the  so-called  essentials,  the  three  R's,  geography,  and 
history.  John  Quincy  Adams  gave  $500  to  have  specimens  of  penmanship, 
number  work,  and  composition  lithographed.  The  results  were  published 
in  a  pamphlet.  Figures  gave  the  per  cents.,  town  by  town.  The  towns  were 
lettered  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  so  that  no  one  knew  the  particular  town  so  lettered. 
The  pamphlet  created  a  sensation.  Many  declared  that  the  examination 
was  not  fair.  They  were  astonished  at  the  results.  Later  on  an  edition  of 
the  report  came  out,  with  the  names  of  the  towns  given  in  full.  Quincy  had 
by  far  the  highest  per  cent,  and  led  in  everything  except  mental  arithmetic, 
and  in  that  it  stood  third  or  fourth.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  the  foregoing  statement  has  ever  been  made  in  public. 
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We  learned  that  children  may  be  happy,  may  love  to  go  to  school,  may 
never  have  a  prize,  reward,  or  per  cent.,  and  still  learn.  In  fact,  the  reason 
why  students  manage  to  escape  knowledge  is  that  knowledge  and  skill  are 
made  the  sole  aims  and  bribery  the  means  of  learning. 

I  might  fill  hours  recalling  the  memories  of  Quincy  and  its  schools,  but  to 
what  end  ?  The  apparent  success  of  the  movement  is  easily  explained. 
There  was  the  opportunity,  a  faith,  a  spirit  of  work,  an  enthusiasm,  to  find 
better  things  for  God's  little  ones.  The  outcome  cannot  be  explained  by 
methods,  devices,  and  systems,  by  tricks  of  the  trade,  or  by  particular  ways 
of  doing  things.  What  we  did  in  Quincy  was  nothing  new  ;  it  came  directly 
from  the  great  authorities  in  education.  What  we  did  is  now  well-nigh  uni- 
versal ;  but  the  mere  following  of  authority,  however  good,  does  not  always 
count  for  progress ;  repetition  of  devices  does  not  necessarily  bring  improve- 
ment. 

We  stand  today  at  the  beginning  of  an  educational  movement  that  means 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  its  elements  are  faith,  spirit,  open-mindedness, 
and  work.  The  teachers  are  not  responsible  for  what  wrong  ideas  may  exist, 
nor  can  school  committees  be  justly  blamed.  The  common  school  was  born 
of  the  people,  it  is  supported  by  the  people,  and  its  faults  are  found  in  the 
people.  The  people  must  demand,  and  they  will  receive ;  they  must  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  them .  We  are  bound  by  tradition,  by  mediaeval 
ways,  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice.  The  good  that  has  been  done  is  simply 
a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  Our  ideals  are  low.  The  future  demands  an 
education  into  free  government,  a  strictly  American  education,  an  education 
to  meet  the  demands  of  these  times,  with  their  world-problems  that  are 
weighing  us  down,  and  the  ever-increasing  duties  of  citizenship.  I  repeat, 
not  by  the  guns  of  a  Dewey  or  the  battalions  of  Roberts  or  Kruger  must 
these  problems  be  worked  out,  but  in  the  common  school,  where  the  quiet, 
devoted,  studious,  skillful  teacher  works  out  the  nature  and  laws  of  life, 
complete  living,  and  the  righteousness  that  is  to  be. 
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Mo7iopolies  aiid  Trusts.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  New  York  and 
London:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  273.     $1.25. 

This  work  is  the  initial  volume  of  "  The  Citizen's  Library  of  Eco- 
nomics, Politics,  and  Sociology,"  of  which  Professor  Ely  is  to  be  the 
editor.  In  the  preface  the  author  announces  that  the  book  "  has  not 
been  hastily  got-ten  together  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  a  work  on 
trusts,"  but  is  a  part  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  not 
yet  completed.  The  book  may  be  divided  conveniently  into  four 
parts,  which  treat  of  (i)  the  definition  of  monopoly  and  classification 
of  monopolies;  (2)  the  law  of  monopoly  price;  (3)  the  limits  of 
monopoly  and  the  permanency  of  competition ;  and  (4)  evils  and 
remedies. 

Beginning  with  the  definition  of  monopoly.  Professor  Ely  starts 
with  Senior's  discussion  of  that  subject,  and  shows  that  Senior  consid- 
ered anything  to  be  a  monopoly  which  "confers  upon  those  who  enjoy 
it  a  special  and  peculiar  economic  privilege."  This  definition  implies, 
not  an  absence  of  competition,  but  the  existence  of  circumstances  "  in 
which  competition  is  not  perfectly  equal  ;"  and  the  author  shows  that 
Mill's  idea  of  monopoly  is  very  similar  to  that  presented  by  Senior. 
Professor  Ely  proceeds  to  show  that  Sidgwick  defined  monopoly,  more 
correctly,  as  "  the  control  exercised  by  an  individual  seller  or  combina- 
tion of  sellers  over  a  commodity  that  no  one  else  can  bring  to  market ;" 
but  then  went  on  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  make  it  include 
partial  monopolies  and  buyers'  monopolies.  Professor  Patten's  theo- 
ries then  claim  attention.  Patten  considers  a  monopoly  to  be  "  that 
which  gives  to  a  productive  agent  the  disposal  of  a  definite  portion  of 
the  surplus  resulting  from  production  ;  "  but,  since  he  holds  that  all 
agents  of  production  secure  such  a  surplus,  his  definition  results  in 
making  "  our  entire  industrial  society  composed  of  monopolists." 
Professor  Ely  seems  to  be  justified  in  remarking  that  Patten's  defini- 
tion is  a  "  violent  departure  from  the  ordinary  usages  of  language," 
and  too  inclusive  to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  discussion. 

Holding,  therefore,  that  "  a  more  restricted  idea  of  monopoly  "  is 
necessary,  the  author  proposes  to   define  it   as  "  substantial  unity  of 
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action  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  persons  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
business,  which  gives  exclusive  control,  more  particularly,  although 
not  solely,  with  respect  to  price "  (p.  14).  Control  of  price,  he 
explains,  is  "the  fundamental  test  of  monopoly;"  but  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  conception,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  since  other  things, 
such  as  the  power  to  withhold  the  supply,  are  often  of  great  impor- 
tance. This  definition  seems  to  accord  with  common  usage  and  with 
most  of  the  recent  scientific  discussions.  In  our  judgment  it  is  impor- 
tant to  discriminate  sharply,  as  Professor  Ely  has  done,  between 
monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  surplus  or  differential  gains  on  the 
other  ;  for  it  is  highly  unfortunate  to  apply  the  term  "  monopoly  earn- 
ings "  to  the  rent  of  land  and  to  business  profits  secured  under  com- 
petitive conditions.  As  the  author  puts  it,  we  must  "  distinguish 
between  the  broad  concept  of  differential  gains  enjoyed  by  those  in 
competitive  pursuits,  and  the  monopolistic  gains  which  are  based  upon 
the  absence  of  competition"  (p.  34).  On  a  later  page  (138)  Pro- 
fessor Ely  seems  to  forget  himself  when  he  speaks  of  the  possibility 
that  the  gains  arising  from  lower  fares  of  street  railroads  may  "  be 
absorbed  by  rent  or  other  monopolies."  But  this  is  probably  a  mere 
oversight,  since,  on  p.  137,  he  repeats  his  earlier  statement  that  rent 
is  not  a  "  monopolistic  gain." 

Professor  Ely  classifies  monopolies  as  follows  (p.  43):  (i)  General 
welfare  monopolies,  based  on  patents,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  including 
public  consumption  and  fiscal  monopolies.  (2)  Special  privilege 
monopolies,  based  upon  public  or  private  favoritism.  The  bulk  of  the 
so-called  trusts  would  be  included  here.  (3)  Natural  monopolies,  aris- 
ing from  a  limited  supply  of  raw  material,  from  the  properties  inherent 
in  the  business,  or  from  secrecy.  To  the  first  two  classes  above  men- 
tioned he  would  apply  the  term  "social  monopolies;"  so  that  his  most 
general  classification  is,  first,  social,  and,  second,  natural  monopolies. 
Obviously  this  classification  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  validity  of 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  so-called  natural  and  social  monopo- 
lies. Professor  Ely  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  single 
writer  to  familiarize  us  with  this  distinction,  having  adopted  it  as  long 
ago  as  1888,  when  he  published  his  Problems  of  Today;  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  that  he  still  upholds  it.  He  remarks  (pp.  66,  67): 
"  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  claim  that  there  is  always  an  incre- 
ment in  gain  resulting  from  combination.  This  is  the  socialist  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  not  admitted  by  the  writer.  It  is  admitted  that  we 
have  an  increment  in  gain  under  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
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mentioned,  but  not  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  right  at  this  point 
that  controversy  arises."  Professor  Ely  holds  that  in  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  monopoly  does  not  arise  from  economies  of 
combination  of  capital ;  but  a  discussion  of  the  subject  is  deferred  to 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

Next  in  order  is  an  excellent  chapter  upon  monopoly  price.  In 
this  the  law  of  highest  net  returns  is  first  presented  in  the  usual  man- 
ner (pp.  99-102).  But  Professor  Ely  adds  to  this  a  secondary  or  deri- 
vative law  which  is  of  much  importance  and  is  formulated  as  follows  : 
"  The  greater  the  intensity  of  customary  use,  the  higher  the  general 
average  of  economic  well-being,  and  the  more  readily  wealth  is  gener- 
ally expended,  the  higher  the  monopoly  charge  which  will  yield  the 
highest  net  returns  "  (pp.  102-8).  This  derivative  law  is  illustrated 
and  applied  in  many  interesting  ways,  and  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  subject.  The  author  also  develops  the  topic,  already  suggested  by 
Walras,  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  monopoly  prices,  and  shows  that 
the  intelligent  monopolist  will  endeavor,  by  variations,  real  or  appar- 
ent, in  the  quality  of  the  commodity  or  service  offered  to  the  public, 
to  attract  different  classes  of  customers,  exacting  from  each  the  price 
that  will  yield  the  largest  returns  from  that  class  (pp.  108-12).  This 
chapter  gives  what  is  perhaps  the  best  presentation  we  have  yet  had  of 
the  subject  of  monopoly  price.  One  criticism,  however,  may  be  made 
concerning  the  method  of  presentation.  The  author  does  not  empha- 
size sufficiently  the  point  that  fixed  expenses  of  all  kinds  are  disre- 
garded in  determining  what  price  will  yield  the  highest  net  returns. 
This  fact  is  brought  out  incidentally  in  a  footnote  (p.  116);  but  it 
should  have  been  accorded  an  important  place  in  the  main  text,  for,  as 
it  is,  the  general  reader  is  likely  to  infer  that  all  expenses  are  factors 
in  determining  monopoly  price. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  limits  of  competition  Professor  Ely  defends 
his  distinction  between  natural  and  social  monopolies,  and  faces 
squarely  the  question  whether  competition  is  self-annihilating  (p.  141). 
In  a  footnote  he  remarks  (pp.  167,  168):  "  It  is  strange  that  some  con- 
servative economists  apparently  fail  to  see  that  what  they  concede  to 
the  advocates  of  the  superiority  of  monopolized  businesses  implies  an 
abandonment  of  the  fundamental  position  of  economics  concerning 
the  advantages  of  competition,  and  is  a  virtual  surrender  to  the  theory 
of  socialism."  The  author  insists  that  the  admission  that  competition 
is  self-annihilating  should  lead  to  socialism  (p.  142),  and  publishes  a 
long  and  very  able  letter  from  a  friend  who  argues  as  strongly  as  it  can 
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be  argued  that  "  in  every  modern  industry  "  there  is  "  an  innate  tend- 
ency to  consolidation." 

In  answer  to  this  question  Professor  Ely  admits  that  in  the  field  of 
natural  monopolies  competition  is  impossible,  but  contends  that  else- 
where the  case  is  different.  He  believes,  and  rightly,  that  production 
on  a  large  scale,  or  concentration,  is  a  different  thing  from  monopoly 
(pp.  143,  144).  A  first  reason  for  this  belief  is  that,  outside  the  field 
of  natural  monopolies,  the  point  of  '*  maximum  efficiency  of  plant " 
is  reached  sooner  or  later,  and  that  "  new  fixed  charges  emerge  as 
business  grows  "  beyond  this  point.  While  the  wastes  of  competition 
may  sometimes  be  avoided,  its  advantages  are  lost  also  ;  and  business 
becomes  "  listless,  content  to  follow  in  the  old  ways,  indifferent  to  small 
economies."  In  the  second  place,  an  examination  of  the  published 
lists  of  trusts  shows  that  many  of  these  combinations  do  not  enjoy  a 
monopoly  and  that  others  are  natural  monopolies  (pp.  168-74). 
Thirdly,  many  of  the  monopolies  that  now  exist  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  owe  their  power  to  favors  received  from  natural  monopolies 
and  to  other  illegitimate  advantages,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
are  due  exclusively  to  economies  arising  from  monopolized  production 
(pp.  170-76).  These  facts  weaken  the  argument  from  the  alleged 
tendency  to  monopoly  in  all  fields  of  industry.  Finally,  the  author 
argues  that  the  "  causes  of  competition  are  found  in  human  nature  and 
in  the  laws  of  the  external  physical  universe,"  so  that  we  may  believe 
competition  to  be  a  permanent  economic  force  (pp.  178,  179).  There- 
fore he  concludes  :  "  So  far  as  we  now  see,  we  have  a  large  field  belong- 
ing to  monopoly ;  but  outside  of  this  field  we  have  another  in  which, 
under  right  conditions,  competition  is  a  permanent  social  force. 
Furthermore,  we  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  claim 
that  competition  in  industry  is  self-annihilating  and  invariably  makes 
way  for  monopoly." 

The  next  chapter,  on  the  concentration  of  production,  reviews  the 
available  facts,  and  recognizes  an  unmistakable  tendency  toward  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  (pp.  180-89).  But  the  author  presents  also  a 
considerable  body  of  facts  that  show  that  all  the  advantage  is  not  univer- 
sally upon  the  side  of  giant  enterprises  (pp.  190-94,  197-201).  In 
this  connection  he  refutes  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Wells  concerning  the 
tendency  to  concentration  in  agriculture.  He  also  shows  that  stock 
speculation  has  been  an  important  factor  in  producing  the  industrial 
combinations  of  recent  years  (pp.  214-16).  In  so  far  as  concentration 
takes  place  "  without  any  special  favors,"  Professor  Ely  considers  it  a 
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positive  benefit  to  society,  and  says  (p.  196) :  "Large-scale  production 
adds  to  human  comfort  and  well-being  through  increased  production 
of  material  wealth.  Large-scale  production  increases  the  margin 
between  the  human  race  and  bare  subsistence,  or  even  starvation." 
The  real  significance  of  the  trust  movement,  apart  from  natural  mono- 
polies and  special  favors  secured  from  these  sources,  is  "  nothing  else 
than  this  general  tendency  toward  increased  size  of  the  business  unit" 
(p.  212). 

The  concluding  chapter  treats  of  evils  and  remedies.  In  so  far  as 
concentration  has  been  attended  with  monopoly,  Professor  Ely  dis- 
approves of  the  movement.  Monopoly  usually,  though  not  necessa- 
rily, makes  for  higher  prices  ;  and  the  existence  of  a  class  of  favored 
persons  is  an  important  factor  in  the  struggle  for  survival  (pp.  217-25). 
It  also  may  result  in  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  service  or  com- 
modity, when  the  stimulus  of  competition  is  removed  (p.  226).  More- 
over, monopolies  are  likely  to  exert  a  grievous  pressure  upon  producers 
of  raw  materials  (pp.  226-8).  In  any  event,  monopoly  means  despot- 
ism, and  is  likely  to  occasion  the  insolence  and  oppression  to  which 
despotic  control  is  always  prone.  Human  nature  has  not  changed 
radically,  and  future  experience  is  not  likely  to  differ  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  (pp.  229-31).  Finally,  monopoly  excercises  an 
undesirable  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  produces  a 
concentration  of  wealth  which  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  a  republic  like 
ours  (pp.  238-40). 

Touching  upon  remedies,  the  author  shows  the  futility  of  direct 
prohibition,  the  method  which  we  have  been  inclined  to  follow  in  the 
past,  and  favors  more  indirect  methods  (pp.  240-45).  He  does  not 
favor  a  refusal  to  incorporate  large  enterprises,  but  does  desire  a  reform 
of  corporation  laws  (pp.  245-8,  267-72).  The  reform  of  unequal 
taxation  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes  (p.  249).  Potential  competition  can 
be  relied  upon  only  when  monopoly  is  not  based  upon  favoritism  of 
any  kind  (pp.  252,  253).  Education,  both  general  and  special,  can  do 
something  to  equalize  opportunities  (pp.  255,  256).  A  reform  of  the 
tariff  and  of  our  patent  laws,  and  the  suitable  regulation  of  inheritance 
and  bequest,  can  do  much  (pp.  264-7).  Even  more  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  proper  control  of  natural  monopolies,  which  would  abolish 
the  special  privileges  and  favors  that  many  industrial  combinations 
now  enjoy  (pp.  256-64).  Here  the  author  favors,  upon  the  whole, 
the  policy  of  public  ownership  ;  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  his  views 
upon  this  subject  must  now  be  regarded  as  conservative,  since  a  change 
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in  public  sentiment  inclines  many  who  formerly  opposed  such  a 
policy  to  favor  even  more  radical  methods  than  he  is  prepared  to 
advocate. 

The  reviewer  has  already  expressed  his  belief  that  Monopolies 
and  Trusts  is  a  highly  valuable  contribution  to  an  important  subject, 
and  he  believes  that  the  general  verdict  will  be  that  the  book  is  the 
best  piece  of  work  that  Professor  Ely  has  yet  done.  In  any  case,  all 
readers  will  be  impressed  by  the  perfect  candor  and  scientific  reserve 
which  characterize  the  book.  We  need,  not  intemperate  and  wholesale 
denunciation,  but  impartial  and  searching  discussion  ;  and  this  is  what 
the  author  has  given  us.  Finally,  the  book  should  lead  the  advocates  of 
industrial  consolidation  to  weigh  carefully  the  distinction  between  con- 
solidation and  monopoly,  and  to  see  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
admission  that  monopolized  production  is  superior  to  competition  in 

all  important  parts  of  the  industrial  field. 

Charles  J.  Bullock. 
Williams  College. 


Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare,  Economic  Principles  Illustrated  and 
Applied  in  Farm  Life.  By  George  T.  Fairchild,  LL.D. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. 

Many  works  on  economics  are  written  by  persons  who  have  chiefly 
before  their  minds  the  phenomena  of  urban  life,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Naturally  such  discussions  borrow  their  illustrations  from 
fields  not  familiar  to  farmers.  The  author  of  the  elementary  book 
here  under  notice  was  for  three  decades  a  teacher  in  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  Michigan  and  Kansas,  and  his  memory  is  full  of  those  pic- 
tures of  social  relations  familiar  to  farmers.  These  facts  account  for 
certain  important  advantages  of  the  treatise. 

The  three  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  productive  industry,  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  consumption.  Exchange  is  considered  under  pro- 
duction. Perhaps  the  most  important  and  original  portions  of  the 
volume  are  those  in  which  free  use  is  made  of  illustrative  charts  which 
present  in  a  very  clear  and  interesting  form  statistics  of  farm  stock 
and  crops,  the  yields  of  grain,  the  fluctuations  in  prices  of  agricultural 
products,  manufactured  goods,  and  silver  in  recent  times. 

The  author's  definition  of  "welfare"  includes  health,  wealth,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue,  and  he  believes  that  economic  science  should  deal 
with  only  one  of  these  factors,  wealth ;  the  other  elements  being 
treated  in  public  hygiene,  the  science  of  education,  and  the  science  of 
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government.  In  spite  of  this  defective  formula  the  sociological 
point  of  view  is  not  entirely  neglected  in  the  body  of  the  work.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  well  worth  while  to  place  such  a  volume  in  the  valu- 
able series  of  which  it  forms  apart,  although  the  title  suggests  far  more 
than  the  contents  give.  Within  the  restricted  limits  set  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  author  has  given  the  agricultural  community  a  sane,  trust- 
worthy, intelligible,  and  inspiring  book. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

The  Caroline  Islands.    By  F.  W.  Christian,  B.A.  (Balliol  College, 
Oxford)  and   F.R.G.S.,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Polynesian   Society  of    New   Zealand.     With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Admiral  Cyprian  Bridge.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1899.      Pp.  xiii-(-4i2,  with  forty-three  illustrations  and  five 
maps  and  plates,     %d^. 
Mr.  Christian  is  a  man   of   letters,  a   humorist,  and  a  humanist. 
He  has  had   the  leisure,  the  money,  and  the  inclination   to  wander 
extensively  through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  has  given  a  picture 
of  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  natives  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  and  valuable  to  the  sociologist,  and  has  introduced   sections  of 
importance  to  botany  and  philology.     The  writer  is  not  a  scientist  by 
profession,   and    his    interest    was    not    centered    upon    any    of    the 
ethnological   problems  which  might  be  studied   to   advantage  in  the 
region,  but  the  volume  is  altogether  superior  to  the  ordinary  narrative 
of  travel.     The  illustrations  are  good.  W.  I.  T. 


Murder  in  All  Ages.  Being  a  history  of  homicide  from  the  earli- 
est times,  with  the  most  celebrated  murder  cases  faithfully 
reported,  arranged  under  controlling  motives  and  utilized  to 
support  the  theory  of  homicidal  impulse.  By  Matthew 
Worth  Pinkerton,  Principal  of  Pinkerton  &  Company's 
United  States  Detective  Agency,  With  sixteen  illustrations. 
Chicago:  A.  E.  Pinkerton  &  Co.,  1900.  Pp.  xviii -1-574. 
^2.50. 

In  the  way  of  fiction  there  has  been  no  lack  of  attention  to  the  field  in 
which  the  detective  works,  but  heretofore  the  detective  himself  has  not 
undertaken  to  give  in  a  systematic  way  the  results  of  his  special  knowl- 
edge, and  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  the  first  in  a  series  on  the 
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"  History  of  Crime,"  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  sociolo- 
gists. The  criminologist  proper  has  very  largely  regarded  the  anatomical 
aspects  of  his  subject.  His  contact  with  criminals  has  been  occasional  and 
brief.  He  has  seen  the  criminal  after  his  capture  or  incarceration,  has 
measured  him  and  applied  other  tests  to  make  it  possible  to  recognize 
him  again,  and  his  methods  have  resulted  in  theories  of  a  criminal  type 
of  man  rather  more  than  in  anything  else.  But  the  detective  spends 
his  life  in  studying  the  habits  of  criminals  while  they  are  at  large  and 
members  of  society,  and  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  get  at  the  criminal 
on  the  side  of  his  interests  and  mental  make  up.  Consequently  the 
standpoint  of  the  detective  will  probably  in  the  end  give  better  results 
to  the  sociology  and  pedagogy  than  will  that  of  the  criminal  anthro- 
pologist. 

Mr.  Pinkerton's  analysis  and  classification  of  motives  in  the  most 
celebrated  murder  cases  in  history  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  and  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  causes 
celebres  of  the  present  generation  makes  his  treatment  of  these  particu- 
larly interesting.  Two  additional  volumes  of  this  series  will  be  issued 
soon,  and  their  appearance  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

W.  I.  Thomas. 

The  Oneida  Community  :  A  Record  of  an  Attempt  to  Carry  out 
the  Principles  of  Christian  Unselfishness  and  Scientific  Race- 
Improvement.       By  Allan   Estlake.       London :    George 
Redvi^ay,  1900,     Pp.  vi -f  158. 
This  is  a  defense  rather  than  a  history  of  an  interesting  experiment 
in  marital  and  economic  communism,  by  a  member  of  the  communistic 
community.     "If  the  public  interest  warrants,  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
very  much  more  complete  and  authoritative  work,  containing  volumi- 
nous details  which  have  necessarily  been    omitted    from   the   present 
pamphlet."     A  faithful  and   full  narrative  history  of  this  movement 
would,  indeed,  be  of  great  interest,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
sympathetic  member  of  the  community  would  be  able  to  report  the 
facts  in  a  scientific  way.     The  writer  claims  that  the  experiment  was 
entirely  successful  in   all   respects,  that  communism  in  marriage  was 
deliberately  abandoned  as  the  result  of  public  criticism,  not  because 
it  worked  unsatisfactorily,  and  that  the  "Oneida  Community,  Limited," 
is  still  prospering  greatly  in   a  business  way.      The  most  interesting 
light  thrown  upon  human  nature  by  the  sketch  is  the  degree  to  which 
normal  habits  may  be  modified  through  suggestion. 

W.  I.  Thomas. 
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Effects  of  Lumber  Industry  upon  Agriculture  in  Sweden. — In  treating  the 
much-discussed  effect  of  the  modern  timber  industry  upon  agriculture  in  Sweden,  A.  G. 
Hogborn  draws  an  interesting  comparison  between  two  of  the  districts  of  Norrland. 
These  districts,  Lofinger  and  Nordsjo-Jorn,  are  extremes,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  agriculture,  while  the  latter  is  a  stronghold  of  the  timber 
industry. 

In  the  former  there  has  been  a  rise  of  wages,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  wood 
industry  in  inducing  a  movement  of  labor  ;  this  is  made  much  of  by  the  agriculturists. 
Nevertheless  figures  show  a  decided  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  agriculture  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  industry  (about  1870).  Cultivated  ground  has  extended 
from  1,500  to  4,300  hectares,  live  stock  has  doubled,  and  grain  production  has  greatly 
increased.  Considering  the  fact  that  more  rational  methods  of  cultivation  have  been 
introduced,  it  is  likely  that  income  from  agriculture  has  doubled.  Only  the  fertile 
southern  province  of  Malmohus  ranks  this  northern  district  in  productiveness. 

Referring  to  figures  for  population,  a  remarkable  result  is  found  ;  population  has 
increased  only  i  per  cent.,  while  agricultural  returns  have  doubled.  This  appears  to 
denote  a  large  augmentation  of  needs  and  a  rise  of  the  standard  of  living  within  the 
last  decades.  The  present  scarcity  of  labor  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon. 

Comparing  now  the  forest  regions  of  Nordsjo-Jorn  (two  neighboring  districts 
taken  together  for  the  sake  of  attaining  more  representative  results),  the  percentage 
of  gain  in  cultivated  ground,  harvests,  and  stock  does  not  differ  much  from  that  seen 
in  Lofinger,  except  that  the  timber  industry  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for 
horses  in  the  former  district.     Population  has  exhibited  a  much  larger  growth. 

The  author,  basing  his  judgment  upon  personal  observation,  regards  the  manner 
of  living  and  the  needs  of  life  as  having  been  substantially  alike  in  the  two  regions 
compared,  and  thinks  that  the  augmented  agricultural  returns,  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  went  to  satisfy  raised  standards  of  living.  Under  such  conditions  the  ener- 
getic growth  of  population  in  Nordsjo-Jorn  during  the  last  decades  must  have  been  due 
to  the  hasty  development  of  the  timber  industry. 

This  growth,  also,  the  writer  regards  as  merely  temporary,  and  believes  the  con- 
trasts of  population  will  gradually  disappear.  He  takes  this  case  of  extremes  and 
eliminates  less  important  factors  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  general 
and  more  complicated  problem. — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift,  Haft  1, 1900.  Condensed  by 
A.  G.  Keller. 

The  Social  Question  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. —  All  epochs  have  had 
social  agitations,  but  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  have  these  appeared  to  be  the 
essence  of  history.  Changes  in  the  industrial  mechanism,  as  well  as  the  participation 
of  the  popular  classes  in  politics,  are  partly,  but  not  wholly,  responsible  for  this 
fact.  The  further  responsibility  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  French  Revolution  with  its 
two  erroneous  principles  :  (i)  the  secularization  of  society,  and  (2)  individualism.  As 
a  result  of  this  revolution  there  was  established  a  new  order  of  things  founded  on  the 
independence  of  man  in  his  relationship  to  God,  on  the  absolute  predominance  of 
individual  interest,  and  on  man's  almost  unlimited  liberty  with  his  equals. 

The  formation  of  associations,  fraternities,  and  trade  unions  for  the  sake  of 
counteracting  the  individualistic  spirit  propagated  by  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  facts  of  the  later  nineteenth  century.  This  professional  syndicate 
movement  was  strong  enough  and  general  enough  to  force  parliament  to  abrogate  in 
1884  the  law  of  1791  prohibiting  professional  unions.  No  graver  disavowal  of  the 
work  of  the  Revolution  could  have  been  made. 
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There  has  thus  been,  in  spite  of  individualistic  principles,  a  general  return  to 
corporate  organization  throughout  the  French  nation.  Less  than  a  century  sufficed  to 
make  this  inevitable ;  and  the  fact  is  the  more  significant  because  the  revolutionists 
themselves  initiated  the  reaction.  From  now  on  public  opinion  is  going  to  proclaim 
a  return  to  the  regime  of  association  to  be  either  imposed  by  law  or  gained  by  liberty, 
and  to  the  status  of  social  legislation.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion. The  threats  of  socialism  have  contributed  largely  to  bring  about  this  reaction. 
In  fact,  socialism  has  made  gigantic  strides  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Beginning  with 
dreams  of  sentimental  and  vague  Utopias,  it  became  saturated  with  the  scientific  doc- 
trine formulated  by  Karl  Marx  ;  and  today  its  various  schools  all  aim  at  a  redistribu- 
tion of  industrial  and  agricultural  wealth  to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  collective 
appropriation  of  the  soil  and  of  the  instruments  of  labor.  A  materialistic  conception 
of  the  society  of  the  future  has  thus  replaced  the  ideal  of  justice  which  haunted  the 
brains  of  the  revolutionists. 

To  such  a  movement,  which  is  already  sure  of  its  ground,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  react  negatively  merely.  A  positive  program  must  be  opposed  to  it  which  shall 
establish  the  following  principles:  (i)  the  organization  of  such  a  corporate  regime  as 
shall  bring  together  those  social  elements  which  are  fitted  for  a  common  (social) 
function,  and  which  shall  grant  to  these  associations,  when  given  a  permanent  con- 
stitution, the  power  which  is  now  vested  almost  entirely  in  the  state ;  (2)  a  legislation 
imposing  upon  labor,  property,  and  capital  regulations  conforming  to  divine  law,  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  family,  and  hence  to  public  welfare.  Such  reforms  are  the  only 
means  of  weeding  out  the  evils  engendered  by  individualism,  and  of  saving  society, 
by  snatching  it  from  the  anarchy  in  which  it  is  steeped  and  the  socialism  which  is 
invading  it,  from  the  evils  which  threaten  it.  Furthermore,  the  Catholic  church  alone 
can  inspire  and  direct  these  reforms,  by  restoring  to  the  people  the  notion  of  Christian 
social  right,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Revolution,  and  by  reinstating  in  the  minds  of 
men  the  philosophy  of  the  gospel,  which  has  been  suppressed  by  the  rationalism  trans- 
mitted by  the  Reforme  aux  Constituants  de  178Q,  by  the  false  conception  of  man  and 
society  which  Rousseau  taught,  and  by  the  influence  on  our  contemporaries  of  Kant 
and  Hegel.  The  church  alone  can  resolve  the  objection  to  social  reform  constituted 
by  the  rivalry  of  nations.  She  must  be  the  mediator  through  whom  international 
reform  legislation  is  made  —  and  such  legislation  is  both  possible  and  desirable. 

Thus,  in  every  respect,  and  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  social  problem  is  con- 
sidered, its  solution  rests  in  the  precepts  and  the  action  of  the  church.  And  society 
can  work  out  its  salvation  only  by  accepting  Christian  doctrine  intact  and  applying  it 
in  custom,  in  institutional  life,  and  in  legislation ;  a  merely  superficial  invocation  of 
ecclesiastical  aid  will  not  be  sufficient. 

Liberalism  is  to  be  condemned  in  social  and  political  theory  just  as  is  rationalism 
in  metaphysical  theory,  the  former  because  of  the  skepticism  it  has  engendered  in 
religion,  the  latter  because  of  the  powerful  expansion  of  socialism  which  it  has 
fostered. 

The  question  which  the  twentieth  century  has  to  answer  is  :  Will  Christian  citizens 
have  sufficient  faith,  resolution,  and  devotion  to  join  hands  on  the  ground  which  their 
church  shall  indicate  to  them  and  to  draw  from  her  teachings  a  common  program  of 
action  and  of  government  ? — A.  de  Mun,  "La  question  sociale  au  XIX^  si&cle,"  in 
L' Association  calholique,  December  15,  1899. — A.  D.  S. 

The  Corporate  Movement  in  Europe. — The  present  century,  in  contrast  to 
the  negation  and  destruction  of  traditional  authority  which  marked  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  been  one  of  pretty  steady  reconstruction  and  reorganization.  The  chief 
agent  which  has  furnished  the  formulas  for  the  solution  of  the  great  religious,  political, 
and  economic,  problems,  with  which  the  century  has  had  to  deal,  has  been  modern 
sciences.  Men  are  today  again  strongly  feeling  the  need  of  a  more  stable  authority, 
yet  an  authority  based,  not  upon  mere  tradition  or  physical  force,  but  upon  free  dis- 
cussion and  scientific  inquiry.  This  tendency  is  evident  in  both  the  religious  and  the 
political  spheres,  almost  running  to  the  extreme  again,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  of 
the  aristocratic  and  imperial  ideal  of  authority  by  force  and  tradition.  But  especially 
marked,  in  its  free,  democratic  form,  is  this  movement  in  the  industrial  world.  The 
great  discoveries  of  science  applied  to  industry  in  the  form  of  machinery,  increasing 
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production,  and  quickening  communication,  have  completely  upset  the  old  organiza- 
tion on  tlie  basis  of  status ;  and,  inaugurating  the  system  of  free  contract,  have  now 
begun  to  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  middle  classes,  the  small  producers  and 
traders,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  been  the  backbone  of  commerce,  and  to 
compel  them  to  swell  the  unstable  crowd  of  salaried  workers  under  the  dominance 
of  a  few  shrewd  and  strong-handed  captains  of  industry.  That  this  situation  has 
become  very  precarious  is  witnessed  to  by  the  rapid  rise,  in  recent  years,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  of  socialist,  anarchist,  trade-union,  "  cooperative,"  and  other  labor  movements. 

Socialism,  which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  is  a  more  or  less  blind  reaction 
against  laissez-faire,  and  a  grouping  for  a  principle  and  a  condition  of  stability  and 
authority  consistent  with  freedom.  The  form  in  which  this  purpose  is  stated  is  two- 
fold, viz.:  (i)  the  nationalization  of  the  soil  and  the  instruments  of  production,  (2)  the 
organization  of  labor  and  the  distribution  of  its  products  by  the  state.  But  the  pur- 
pose, carried  out  in  this  form,  would  defeat  itself  by  the  suppression  of  all  initiative 
and  all  liberty,  because  it  provides  no  adequate  way  of  educating  and  thoroughly 
modifying  the  natures  of  the  individuals  to  fit  them  for  such  a  condition. 

But  parallel  to  this  socialist  movement  is  the  general  labor-union  movement 
throughout  Europe,  which  is  instinctively  turning  toward  that  general  form  of  organi- 
zation by  trades  and  professions  which  characterized  the  days  of  the  guilds.  This 
movement,  guided  by,  and  given  part  in,  a  wise  state  legislation,  we  believe  to  be  an 
effective  antidote  to  the  vagaries  of  socialism,  and  the  only  rational  basis  on  which  to 
found  the  representative  institutions  of  modern  democracy.  These  trade  organiza- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages  had  for  their  chief  principles  the  protection  of  all  working- 
men  against  the  encroachments  of  the  stronger  and  more  skillful,  and  in  general 
against  all  enterprises  of  speculation,  by  the  establishment  of  fraternal  relations 
between  masters  and  workmen.  They  succeeded  in  insuring  to  the  people  (i)  a 
legitimate  influence  in  the  questions  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor,  (2)  an  efficient 
guarantee  against  slack  work,  accidents,  and  sickness,  and  (3)  the  enjoyment  of  a 
common  patrimony,  insuring  to  them  a  dignified  standing  in  the  community,  the 
representation  of  their  true  interests,  and  security  in  old  age.  The  advantages  of  this 
corporate  regime  have  not  been  given  an  equivalent  substitute  by  the  modern  doc- 
trines of  popular  sovereignty  and  universal  suffrage,  which  is  carried  out  too  often 
merely  in  name  rather  than  in  spirit.  We  must  have  an  intelligent  governmental 
encouragement  of  the  trade-union  movement. 

I.  In  England  such  encouragement  and  direction  is  farthest  advanced.  Aside 
from  the  advantages  of  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining,  mutual  insurance,  and 
sliding  wage  scales,  worked  out  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  unions.  Parliament 
has,  by  a  series  of  laws  since  1875,  established  the  privileges  of:  56^  hours  as 
the  working  week  for  adults ;  Sunday  rest ;  special  labor  rules  for  women  and  chil- 
dren; a  minimum  wage  for  all  work  for  the  state,  for  cities,  and  for  public  corpora- 
tions ;  and  employers'  insurance  of  employes  in  cases  of  injury  incurred  while  the 
Jatter  are  at  work. 

II.  In  Germany  the  labor  corporations  have  developed  under  very  different  con- 
ditions ;  having  never  become  thoroughly  legalized  as  in  England,  so  in  Germany 
employers'  insurance  and  other  labor  benefits  are  granted.  Yet,  in  contrast  to  the' 
English  law,  the  German  gives  the  workmen  the  right  only  to  present  petitions  upon 
the  rates  of  wages  and  decisions  made  by  the  employers.  But  it  suppresses  the  right 
of  the  laborers  to  assemble  and  freely  discuss  the  conditions  of  the  contracts  of  their 
employment.  To  be  treated  as  men,  therefore,  is  the  keynote  of  the  German  labor 
movement. 

III.  The  Austrian  parliament  has  in  recent  years  thoroughly  reconstituted  the 
labor  laws  of  that  country.  Sickness,  age.  and  other  similar  benefit  laws  are  based  on 
those  of  Germany ;  but,  in  contrast  to  the  German  law,  workmen  and  employers  are 
given  opportunity  to  regulate  jointly  the  conditions  of  production. 

IV.  In  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  the  corporate  movement  is  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  strong  organizations  among  the  employers  ;  but  the  forces  of  the 
labor  organizations  have  been  turned  largely  into  the  current  of  socialism. 

VI.  In  France  nothing  of  much  consequence  has  been  done  to  assist  the  labor 
and  trade  unions  to  form  effective  organizations. — M.  Ch.  Le  Cour  Grandmaison, 
""  Le  mouvement  corporatif  en  Europe,"  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  February  15, 1900. 
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Philosophy  and  Modern  Culture. — Our  modem  life,  if  we  study  it  in  its  society 
talk,  and  in  that  faithful  reflection  of  popular  feeling  and  taste  which  our  journals 
supply,  exhibits  much  of  coarse  feeling,  of  affected  taste,  of  superficial  and  half-erro- 
neous ideas.  If  a  man  wants  to  feel  justly  and  nobly,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the 
apathy  which  leaves  the  spirit  inert,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  exaggeration  which 
deprives  it  of  its  equilibrium,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  crude  judgments  on  books  and  other 
works  of  art,  he  must  inspect  things  more  closely  than  the  many  are  wont  to  do,  so  as 
to  discover  in  what  true  worth  resides.  And  this  inspection,  carried  out  thoughtfully 
and  thoroughly,  forms  a  part  of  philosophic  investigation. 

In  the  juster  scale  of  emotional  appreciations  which  the  study  of  philosophy  seems 
fitted  to  develop  there  is  one  ingredient  which  deserves  special  recognition  —  reflect- 
ive humor.  It  may  seem  the  height  of  paradox  to  say  that  philosophic  reflection  con- 
duces to  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  that  quiet  fun  with  which,  according  to  our  most 
humorous  playwright,  the  world  is  teeming.  Nevertheless  philosophy,  just  because 
she  boldly  peers  into  the  very  heart  of  things,  just  because  she  ruthlessly  tears  of  the 
mask  and  shows  us  their  real  visage,  may  train  us,  if  only  we  have  the  natural  endow- 
ment, to  detect  incongruities,  absurdities,  and  so  to  garner  food  for  quiet  laughter, 
where  the  unphilosophic  man  sees  nothing  amusing.  It  may  help  us  in  many  an  hour 
of  quiet  detachment  to  view  the  whole  scene  of  human  life  about  us  as  one-half  a 
comedy. 

The  same  philosophic  habit  of  mind,  the  determination  to  examine  things  to  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  get  at  their  real  significance  and  value,  which  helps  to  perfect  our 
emotional  life,  will  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  type  of  volition.  A  philosophic 
spirit  leads  a  man  to  brush  off  the  artificial  traditional  respect  which,  like  mildew, 
gathers  about  the  aims  of  life,  and  to  see  just  where  the  highest  good  is  to  be  reached. 
No  one  can  be  said  to  possess  culture  who  has  not  thought  seriously  about  life's  ends. 
And  no  one  who  wants  to  think  seriously  about  these  can  fail  to  derive  profit  from  a 
careful  study  of  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  is  specially  concerned  with  them, 
viz.,  ethics.  You  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  the  value  of  your  aims  perfectly  clear  to 
yourself  until  you  have  thought  about  such  a  question  as  this :  Is  the  true  rational  end 
of  conduct  happiness  for  oneself  and  for  others,  so  far  as  a  man  can  further  this ;  or 
does  it  consist  in  something  which  lies  near  this,  it  is  true,  but  differs  profoundly  from 
it,  let  us  say  in  the  growing  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  preeminently  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  beautiful  and  strong  moral  character  ?  To  think  about  life's  ends  in  this 
large  way  is  to  think  ethically. 

In  its  influence  on  the  growing  mind  and  character,  philosophy  tends  to  develop 
and  to  perfect  our  individuality.  Philosophy  can  be  and  is  studied  and  assimilated  in 
a  great  many  different  ways,  and,  as  a  result,  philosophic  minds  present  much  variety. 
The  r»ason  of  this  is,  not  merely  that  philosophy  is  so  many-sided,  presenting  to  the 
choice  so  many  alternative  views,  but  because,  being  an  interpretation  of  experience,  it 
makes  so  subtle  and  so  profound  an  appeal  to  the  sources  of  personality  within  us.  It 
is  certain  that  our  temperament  and  innate  tendencies  do  as  much  as  the  particular 
tenets  of  our  teachers  in  determining  the  special  directions  of  our  philosophic 
thought. 

Much  of  the  old  prejudice  of  men  of  science  against  "  dreamy  metaphysics  "  is 
out  of  date.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  movement  of  philosophic  thought  during 
the  last  two  centuries  is  its  growing  respect  for  the  realities  of  experience. 

We  are  not  forced  to  concede  that  philosophy  yields  only  perfectly  useless  knowl- 
edge. It  is  only  so  long  as  you  take  utility  in  a  narrow  sense,  insisting  on  a  direct 
and  obvious  gain,  that  philosophy  politely  declines  to  meet  your  demands. —  James 
Sully,  "Philosophy  and  Modern  Culture,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  January, 
1900. 

Sociology  in  Secondary  Schools. — Three  answers  to  the  question  whether 
it  is  opportune  to  introduce  sociology  in  the  most  advanced  classes  of  the  secondary 
schools. 

I.  Dr.  E.  Delbet  says:  The  goal  of  education,  which,  for  Comtean  philosophy,  is 
to  prepare  individuals  to  live  in  the  environment  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  can 
be  attained  by  one  means  only,  i.  e.,  instruction  as  comprehensive  as  possible  in  the 
essential  elements  of  the  hierarchy  of  sciences,  culminating  in  social  science  and  ethics.. 
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The  question  ought  rather  to  be  stated  thus :  Why  has  not  sociology  been  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  ethics,  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  culmination 
of  secondary  education  ? 

The  reasons  for  not  introducing  this  branch  are  that  the  subject-matter  of  soci- 
ology lacks  organization,  and  the  science  needs  systematization.  But  even  in  spite  of 
the  present  status  of  sociology,  it  is  possible,  opportune,  and  very  desirable  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  might  well  be  introduced  at  the  expense 
of  philosophy  —  not  including  ethics.  Possibly  difficulties,  such  as  objections  from 
parents  and  dangerous  discussions  on  sociological  matters  among  the  pupils,  are  not 
as  great  here  as  in  the  case  of  ethics,  and,  as  in  that  case,  may  be  avoided  by  a  careful 
selection  of  prudent  and  reserved  instructors. 

If  this  subject  cannot  now  be  introduced  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  experiment 
should  at  least  be  tried  in  one  or  more  of  the  Lyc^es  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male,  in  both  of  which  it  would  doubtless  be  very  successful. 

2.  Mr.  Marcel  Bern^s  says  :  It  would  be  useless  to  make  further  complications  in 
curricula  which  ought  rather,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  be  simplified ;  furthermore, 
it  would  be  folly  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  a  subject  in  which  even  specialists 
have  few  points  of  agreement.  Pupils  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  are 
incapable  of  comprehending,  and  hence  of  taking  any  interest  in,  sociology.  The 
introduction  of  this  subject  would  make  room  for  the  habit  of  passing  immature  and 
erroneous:  judgments  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

But  this. is  not  to  say  that  sociological  ideas  should  be  excluded  from  secondary 
education.  It  is  not  necessary  always  to  follow  closely  the  letter  of  the  curriculum. 
On  the  contrary,  despite  the  prevalent  opinion  that  such  procedure  is  necessary, 
incidental,  programless  instruction,  so  to  speak,  is  the  most  effective  means  by  which 
to  introduce  the  pupil  to  concrete  things  and  to  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  sociological  ideas  should  be  brought  to  the  secondary  pupil.  Indeed,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  sociological  ideas,  like  ethical  ideas,  are  bound  to  creep  in  every- 
where in  this  way  unconsciously,  whether  we  will  or  not.  This  is  notably  true  in  the 
study  of  psychology  and  ethics,  which  are  to  a  considerable  extent  social ;  and  the 
isolation  and  systematization  of  their  social  aspect  into  a  separate  course  or  discipline 
would  not  be  opportune  in  the  secondary  schools.  On  the  contrary,  many  disad- 
vantages would  attend  such  procedure.  Among  other  things,  the  dangerous  tendency 
to  cramp  everything  into  formulae  and  dogmas  would  be  fostered ;  furthermore,  the 
very  best  method  for  introducing  sociological  ideas  to  young  pupils  would  be  dis- 
carded ;  still  further,  the  method  of  unconscious  discovery  would  be  sacrificed  to  that 
of  explicit  exposition. 

3.  Mr.  Raoul  de  la  Grasserie  says :  In  just  the  degree  in  which  a  science  is  in  its 
formative  stage,  it  should  not  be  taught.  Accordingly,  sciences  should  not  be  taught 
even  in  the  universities  until  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  organization  and 
stability.  Sociology  has  reached  such  a  condition  of  organization  that  it  may  be 
taught  in  the  higher  institutions,  and  ought  to  be  taught  there  more  universally  than 
it  is. 

Sociology  has  its  place  also  in  secondary  education,  just  as  has  psychology  and 
history,  of  which,  from  the  dynamic  point  of  view,  sociology  is  a  kind  of  abstraction. 
Sociology  should  not,  however,  be  carried  bodily  into  the  secondary  schools.  It  has 
two  branches:  first,  the  abstract,  which  treats  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  social 
organism,  of  social  laws,  etc.,  and  which  is  mainly  disputed  territory ;  second,  the 
concrete,  which  takes  up  social  evolution  in  its  various  branches,  economic,  juridical, 
political,  religious,  etc.;  this  branch  is  in  a  sense  a  history,  not  of  events,  but  of  human 
conditions.  It  is  this  part  of  sociology  which  could  and  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
the  secondary  schools.  Instruction  in  law  should  also  be  introduced  as  a  basis  for 
this  study  of  sociology. — Delbet,  Bernes,  and  Raoul  de  la  Grasserie,  "Enquete 
sur  I'introduction  de  la  sociologie  dans  I'enseignement  secondaire,"  in  Revue  Inter- 
nationale de  Sociologie,  January,  1900. 
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THE    ETHICS    OF   THE    COMPETITIVE    PROCESS. 

The  result  of  the  argument,  as  carried  on  in  the  preceding 
chapter,'  has  been  to  show  that  no  absolute  or  a  priori  principle 
can  be  established  regarding  the  proper  sphere  of  social  or 
political  control,  but  that  in  every  case  conditions  of  fact  should 
govern.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some,  however,  that,  starting 
purely  from  such  an  empiric  basis,  it  can  be  established  as  a 
general  principle  that  the  coercive  power  of  the  state  should  be 
kept  within  the  closest  limits  possible.  It  is  asserted,  in  short, 
that  this  is  the  lesson  taught  by  a  study  of  the  conditions  of 
life  generally  in  the  biological  world.  In  the  sub-human  world, 
it  is  said,  continued  progress  and  development  have  been  ren- 
dered possible  solely  by  the  fact  that  individuals  have  been 
forced  to  bear  the  consequences  which  necessarily  came  from 
unrestricted  competition  with  the  members  of  their  own  and 
other  species.  By  a  like  competitive  process,  it  is  argued,  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race  may  best  be  secured.  The 
present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  validity 
of  this  position. 

The  chief  exponent  of  this  theory  is  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
The  latest  and  probably  final  statement  of  his  views  is  to  be 

'  This  article  is,  in  substance,  a  chapter  from  a  work  entitled  Social  Justice,  which 
is  to  appear  in  the  early  fall  from  the  press  of  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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found  in  his  v/ox\i  Justice,  which  constitutes  Part  IV  of  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Ethics.^ 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  defender  of  the  theory 
that  the  evolutionary  process  has  been  able,  not  only  to  develop 
the  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  but  to  bring  about  its  very  crea- 
tion from  materials  which  did  not  originally  contain  it  even  in 
germ.  The  illogicalness  of  such  a  position  would  seem  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  is  somewhat  explained  when  we  consider  the  essen- 
tial character  which  Mr.  Spencer  ascribes  to  the  ethical  idea : 

Most  people  [he  says]  regard  the  subject  of  ethics  as  being  conduct  con- 
sidered as  calling  forth  approbation  or  reprobation.  But  the  piimary  subject- 
matter  of  ethics  is  conduct  considered  objectively  as  producing  good  or  bad 
results  to  self  or  others,  or  both.' 

Acting  upon  such  a  conception  as  this,  it  is,  of  course,  com- 
paratively easy  for  him  to  treat  human  justice  as  but  an  out- 
growth from  animal  or  sub-human  conduct. 

Within  this  lower  world  of  life  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
development  has  been  an  outcome  of  a  competitive  regime  in 
which  those  less  fit,  as  related  to  their  environment,  have  been 
destroyed,  and  those  more  fit,  in  the  same  sense,  have  survived 
and  been  enabled  to  transmit  their  favorable  characteristics  to 
their  offspring,  and  thus  the  gradual  evolution  of  higher,  more 
complex,  and  better  integrated  species  rendered  possible.  It  is 
also  true  that  this  weeding  process  has  been  the  result  of  an  order 

'  In  addition  to  the  support  claimed  to  be  derived  from  the  empiric  facts  of  bio- 
logical evolution,  Mr.  Spencer,  positivist  though  he  be,  relies  also  upon  a  bald  doc- 
trine of  abstract  natural  rights.  In  that  chapter  of  his  Justice  which  is  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  individualistic  formula  which  he  has  obtained, 
he  avowedly  rests  it  upon  an  a  priori  ground,  and  calls  to  his  support  the  dicta  of  such 
men  as  Blackstone  and  Mackintosh,  wherein  they  have  declared  the  supreme,  invari- 
able, and  all-controlling  power  of  natural  law.  Spencer  closes  with  the  truly  remark- 
able argument  that  "  paying  some  respect  to  these  dicta  (to  which  I  may  add  that  of 
the  German  jurists  with  their  Naturrecht)  does  not  imply  unreasoning  credulity.  We 
may  reasonably  suspect  that,  however  much  they  may  be  in  form  open  to  criticism, 
they  are  true  in  essence."  This  is  truly  an  argument  remarkable,  not  only  because  of 
the  method  of  demonstration  involved,  but  because  of  the  total  misconception  involved 
as  to  the  connotation  of  the  term  Naturrecht  in  German  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Spencer 
goes  on,  however,  to  assign  a  special  and  limited  character  to  a  priori  beliefs  in  gen- 
eral, but  in  this  we  need  not  follow  him,  as  we  shall  presently  cover  this  point  when  we 
examine  Mr.  Spencer's  system  from  a  different  standpoint. 

■'Justice,  p.  3. 
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in  which  each  individual  has,  in  the  main,  had  visited  upon  it  the 
natural  effect  of  its  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  efficiency 
of  the  evolutionary  process,  there  has  been  demanded  the  birth 
of  a  vastly  greater  number  of  individuals  than  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility live  lives  of  natural  length.  In  other  words,  in  order  to 
secure  the  requisite  favorable  variations,  and  to  obtain  the  needed 
intensity  of  competition,  many  are  called  into  life,  while  but  few 
are  chosen  for  a  life  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to  produce 
offspring.  The  development  of  the  species  has  thus  ever  been 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  majority  of  the  individuals  constitut- 
ing it.     As  to  this  Mr.  Spencer  says : 

The  species  has  no  existence  save  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  it 
is  true  that,  therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  species  is  an  end  to  be  sub- 
served only  as  subserving  the  welfares  of  individuals But  [he  contin- 
ues] since  the  disappearance  of  the  species,  implying  disappearance  of  all 
individuals,  involves  absolute  failure  of  achieving  the  end,  whereas  disap- 
pearance of  individuals,  though  carried  to  a  great  extent,  may  leave  outstand 
ing  such  number  as  can,  by  the  continuance  of  the  species,  make  subsequent 
fulfillment  of  the  end  possible ;  the  preservation  of  the  individual  must,  in  a 
variable  degree,  according  to  circumstances,  be  subordinated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  species,  where  the  two  conflict.' 

Coming  now  to  human  life,  Mr.  Spencer,  finding  in  it  no  ele- 
ments not  embraced  in  sub-human  life,  applies  as  necessary  to 
human  development  the  law  stated  above  that  upon  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  visited  the  natural  results  of  his  own  nature  as 
judged  by  the  degree  of  his  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  his 
environment.  This  law,  he  declares,  is  one  not  simply  of  fact, 
but  of  moral  (as  he  understands  moral)  obligation.  It  becomes, 
in  fact,  at  once  a  law  of  necessity  (if  there  would  be  human 
evolution)  and  a  canon  of  distributive  justice.  Mr.  Spencer 
therefore  holds  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  man  with 
the  principle,  which  this  law  declares,  is  not  only  unwise,  but 
immoral.  He  holds,  however,  that  there  is  an  important  modifi- 
cation, in  form,  if  not  in  character,  of  the  principle  in  its  applica- 
tion to  men  resulting  from  the  gradual  recognition  by  men,  due 
to   their  increasing   intellectuality,   that,   in   order  to  give  this 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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beneficent  law  the  fullest  freedom  of  operation,  each  individual 
should  recognize  in  others  the  right  to  the  same  unimpeded 
activity  which  he  claims  for  himself. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  the  developing  intelligence  of  men 
leads  to  the  conscious  recognition  both  of  the  utilitarian  basis 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  to  an  acceptance  of  its  essentially 
obligatory  character.  In  other  words,  although  the  principle  of 
distributive  justice  obtains  full  sway  among  sub-human  species, 
it  is  not  recognized  as  doing  so  in  the  minds  of  those  over  whose 
destinies  it  exercises  a  control.  Only  among  men  does  the 
objective  operation  of  the  rule  result  in  the  formation  of  a  cor- 
responding subjective  feeling  that  it  is  right  that  the  individual 
should  submit  to  the  conditions  of  his  natural  being  and  to  the 
requirements  of  his  natural  environment  in  order  that  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  his  species  may  be  subserved,  and  that  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  restrain  his  desires  where  their  satisfaction 
will  imply  an  undue  interference  with  the  freedom  of  action  of 
others. 

The  dread  of  retaliation,  the  dread  of  social  dislike,  the  dread  of  legal 
punishment,  and  the  dread  of  divine  vengeance,  united  in  various  proportions, 
form  a  body  of  feeling  which  checks  the  primitive  tendency  to  pursue  the 
objects  of  desire  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  fellow-men.  Containing 
none  of  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice,  properly  so-called,  pro-altruistic 
sentiment  of  justice  serves  temporarily  to  cause  respect  for  one  another's 
claims,  and  so  to  make  social  cooperation  possible.' 

This  sentiment,  thus  produced,  in  time  becomes  so  firmly 
grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  men  that  it  is  ultimately  mis- 
taken, as  Mr,  Spencer  alleges,  for  an  innate  feeling.  Such, 
indeed,  he  holds  to  be  the  essential  character  of  all  supposedly 
innate  or  a  priori  beliefs.* 

From  the  premises  and  argument  which  we  have  stated  it  is 
easily  seen  how  Mr,  Spencer  is  led  to  the  statement  of  a  doc- 
trine of  the  proper  duties  of  the  state,  which  limits  them  to  the 
simple  police  function  of  protecting  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

» "  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  obliged,  if  he  is  consistent,  to 
admit  that  a  priori  beliefs  entertained  by  men  at  large  must  have  arisen,  if  not  from 
the  experiences  of  each  individual,  then  from  the  experiences  of  the  race." 
(Spencer,  op.  cit,  p.  55.) 
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For,  as  he  conceives  it,  any  political  control  necessarily  checks 
pro  tanto  the  beneficent  operation  of  competition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  system  which  we  have  outlined 
the  competitive  regime  among  men  is  defended  upon  both 
economic  and  ethical  grounds.  As  regards  the  manner  in  which 
the  personal  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  declared  to  have  arisen, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  give  our  assent.  We  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  create,  by  means  of  the  evolutionary  process,  a  prod- 
uct the  elements  of  which  are  not  conceived  to  have  been 
present  in  the  material  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
evolved.  We  do  not  hold  it  a  logical  sequitur  that  because  a  cer- 
tain law  of  development  is  discovered  to  govern  the  growth  of 
sentient  beings,  therefore  it  is  a  law  which  should  or  ought  to 
govern.  Nor  do  we  hold  it  possible  either  by  means  of  indi- 
vidual or  race  experience  to  evolve  a  true  altruistic  sentiment 
out  of  originally  selfish  feelings.  But  this  is  obviously  not  the 
place  for  a  criticism  of  such  a  view.  We  shall,  however,  have 
occasion  later  on  to  show  that,  even  apart  from  these  matters,  the 
system  of  political  ethics  advocated  by  Mr.  Spencer  exhibits 
characteristics  which  can  be  squared  neither  with  his  own  nor 
with  any  other  principles  of  right  and  justice. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  his  individualistic  results  Mr.  Spencer 
impliedly  maintains  the  following  assertions  :  first,  that  a  regime 
of  practically  unrestricted  competition  between  sub-human  indi- 
viduals is  necessary  for,  and,  in  fact,  does  always  lead  to,  the 
improvement  of  their  species  ;  second,  that  in  this  process  the 
interest  of  the  individual  may  ruthlessly  be  subordinated  to 
that  of  the  species ;  third,  that  what  is  true  of  sub-human 
species  is  equally  true  of  human  beings.  These  assertions  are 
necessarily  implied  in  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
although  in  fact  he  has  not  proved  or  attempted  to  prove  the 
truth  of  all  of  them. 

As  regards  the  first  assertion,  all  that  evolutionary  biologists 
have  shown  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  fierce  struggle  for 
existence  is  waged  between  individuals  of  the  sub-human  species, 
and  that  the  outcome  of  this  has  been  the  gradual  development 
of  more  complex  and  better  integrated  types  of  life.     But  this 
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does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  evolution  by  other  and 
perhaps  better  means,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  held  that  such 
a  suggestion  would  impugn  the  wisdom  or  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  a  plea  Mr.  Spencer  could  hardly  be  supposed  as  willing 
to  advance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moreover,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals,  purposive  sexual  selection, 
in  the  absence  of  competition,  is  a  far  more  rapid  and  effective 
agent  of  improvement  than  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  in  a 
struggle  for  existence. 

Again,  as  qualifying  the  effect  of  Mr.  Spencer's  first  asser- 
tion, the  connotations  of  the  terms  "evolution"  and  "fittest 
for  survival,"  as  used  by  the  biologist,  are  to  be  examined. 
When  this  is  done  it  is  found  that  "  evolution"  is  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  progress  or  improvement  in  any  broad  or 
ethical  sense;  and  that  the  "fitness"  implied  in  the  latter  phrase 
has  also  a  peculiar  and  limited  meaning. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  the  biologic  sense,  survival  is 
a  demonstration  only  of  adaptation  to  environment,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  real  character  of  this  fitness  is  wholly 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  environment.  As  Professor 
Huxley  has  said  in  his  now  famous  Romanes  Lecture  : 

In  cosmic  nature  what  is  fittest  depends  upon  the  conditions If  our 

hemisphere  were  to  cool  again,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  might  bring  about  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  a  population  of  more  and  more  stunted  and  humbler 
and  humbler  organisms,  until  the  fittest  that  survived  might  be  nothing  but 
lichens,  diatoms,  and  such  microscopic  organisms  as  those  which  give  red  snow 
its  color ;  while,  if  it  became  hotter,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Thames  and 
Isis  might  be  uninhabitable  by  any  animated  beings  save  those  that  flourish 
in  a  tropical  jungle.  They,  as  the  fittest,  the  best  adapted  to  changed  condi- 
tions, would,  survive.' 

In  truth,  the  very  conditions  of  an  unrestricted,  unthinking 
struggle  for  life  between  individuals  render  impossible  the  sur- 
vival of  exceptionably  developed  types.  Where,  as  a  result  of  an 
exceptional  variation,  an  individual  differs  radically  from  its 
kind,  this  very  difference,  albeit  one  indicating  development,  is  a 
disadvantage  to  it,  as  rendering  it,  as  it  were,  out  of  rapport  with 
its  environment.       Thus  the  effect  of  competition  everywhere 

*  Evolution  and  Ethics,  "  Collected  Essays,"  Vol.  IX. 
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observable  in  the  sub-human  world  is  the  prevention  of  maxi- 
mum development,  and  the  maintenance  in  its  stead  of  a  com- 
paratively low  level  of  life.  The  process  is  thus  much  like  the 
slow  advance  of  a  line  of  men  in  battle.  Those  who  rush  ahead 
are  the  first  killed  by  the  enemy. 

As  regards  the  truth  of  that  second  assertion  which  we  have 
stated  to  be  implicit  in  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  ;  namely,  that  the 
interests  and  even  the  existence  of  the  individual  may  rightfully 
be  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  species,  a  positive  denial 
must  be  entered,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  its  application  to 
man.  In  the  manner  in  which  this  demand  is  made  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  such  a  sacrifice  can  be  justified  according  to  neither 
transcendental  nor  utilitarian  systems  of  ethics.  For,  if,  as  the 
transcendentalist  holds,  man  is  a  partaker  in  the  Divine  Reason, 
and  his  moral  consciousness  is  therefore  a  partial  manifestation, 
as  it  were,  of  the  World  Spirit,  he  has  moral  rights  and  duties 
as  such,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  thing.  And,  this  being 
so,  it  is  ethically  improper  to  treat  the  individual  simply  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  even  though  that  end  be  the  welfare  of  his 
race.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  social  welfare 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  preferred  to  the  individual's 
good,  but  only  that  when  one  individual,  or  society  at  large, 
assumes  to  control  the  actions  or  destinies  of  other  individuals, 
the  motive  should  be  one  in  which  there  is  involved  the  recogni- 
tion that  those  other  individuals  are  persons,  not  things ;  that 
they,  each  of  them,  are  ends  unto  themselves,  and  that  therefore 
the  action  to  be  taken  can  only  be  justified  if  the  object  sought 
to  be  realized  is  one  which  those  individuals  would  themselves 
recognize  to  be  a  desirable  one,  if  they  were  to  reason  regarding 
it  intelligently  and  impartially.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
where  social  coercion  may  justly  be  applied  the  coerced  one 
may  not  admit  its  rightfulness  or  submit  willingly  to  its  opera- 
tion. In  such  a  conflict  superior  might  finally  determines 
the  issue.  But  if  the  compelled  one  be  honest  and  intelligent 
according  to  his  opportunities,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  immoral 
in  his  resistance ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  action  of 
the  superior   force   has    been  controlled   by  the   principle  just 
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stated,  can  its  conduct  be  condemned.  In  a  society  of 
individuals  ethically  and  intellectually  perfect  no  such  conflicts 
would  occur.  The  controlling  power  would  demand  no  sacri- 
fices which  could  not  be  ethically  justified,  and  no  individual 
would  resist  the  enforcement  of  a  control  which  he  could  see  to 
be  wise  and  proper. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  such  a  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  society  as  this  has  no  essential  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  its 
species  which  is  implied  in  the  biologic  laws  of  "struggle  for 
existence  "  and  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  The  sacrifice  demanded 
by  these  laws  is  ruthless,  largely  indiscriminative,  and  wholly 
selfish.  So  far  as  the  process  can  be  termed  teleological,  its 
sole  aim  is  the  improvement  of  the  species,  and  the  means 
employed  one  which  contains  no  asking  or  possible  granting  of 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  individual  victims.  According  to  its 
principles  the  absolute  annulment  of  every  right  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals  is  justified  if  only  the  ultimate  preserva- 
tion of  the  species  be  promoted.  According  to  the  transcenden- 
talist  principle  not  the  smallest  demand  may  rightfully  be  made 
of  a  single  person  if  this  be  the  manner  of,  and  the  sole  motive 
for,  making  it. 

Nor  can  the  subordination  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
to  that  of  the  species  which  is  seen  in  the  evolutionary  process 
be  defended  upon  a  basis  of  utilitarian  ethics.  If,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  and  his  school  hold,  utility  is  the  determining  criterion 
of  rightfulness,  then  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  cannot  be 
conceived  to  exist  except  when  the  individual  to  be  obligated 
himself  recognizes  the  utility  of  the  act  demanded.  If  then,  in 
any  instance,  the  individual  should  assert,  as  indeed  almost  all 
individuals,  if  questioned,  would  assert,  that  he  considers  the 
welfare  of  future  generations  of  less  value  to  him  than  his  own 
welfare  or  life,  we  cannot  demand  that  such  a  one  should  feel 
morally  obligated  to  obey  the  given  behest.  In  case  of  refusal 
it  might,  upon  utilitarian  grounds,  be  justifiable  for  society 
at  large  to  coerce  him,  but  it  could  not  judge  him  morally 
recalcitrant,  nor  could  the  victim  feel  otherwise  than  oppressed. 
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Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  in  the  unrestricted  struggle  for  existence 
it  is  the  nine-tenths  that  are  submerged  in  order  that  the  one- 
tenth  shall  survive,  the  evolutionary  system  must,  upon  utili- 
tarian grounds,  be  oppressive  and  irrational  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  individuals  affected  by  it. 

This  is  precisely  the  point  seized  upon  by  Benjamin  Kidd 
in  his  book  Social  Evolution.  Building  in  the  main  upon 
Spencerian  premises,  Kidd  declares  that  when  that  process  of 
development  which  is  helplessly  and  unthinkingly  submitted  to 
by  the  brute  creation  is  examined  in  the  light  of  men's  reason, 
it  is  seen  to  be,  as  to  the  majority  of  them,  an  essentially 
irrational  one.  The  reason  why  men  have  not  long  ago  sought 
to  end  this  destructive  competition  has  been  due,  he  declares, 
to  the  fact  that  religion  has  supplied  super-rational  or  irrational 
sanctions  to  sustain  social  subordination.  There  are  inherent 
defects  in  Mr.  Kidd's  argument  both  as  to  the  rational,  or 
rather  the  irrational,  character  of  all  religious  beliefs,  and  as  to 
that  absolute  hostility  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  those  of 
society  which  he  states  in  the  broadest  manner  possible.  Of  these 
we  will  speak  later.  But  certainly  Mr.  Kidd's  theory  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  the  simple  biologic  process  of 
evolution  cannot  be  defended  upon  utilitarian  grounds,  is  correct. 

As  regards  the  third  implied  assumption  of  Mr.  Spencer,  that 
an  unrestricted  struggle  for  existence  is  as  beneficent  among 
human  races  as  among  sub-human  species,  the  objections  that 
may  be  urged  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  difficult  their  treat- 
ment within  the  compass  of  a  single  chapter.  The  gist  of  them 
all  are,  however,  contained  in  the  two  following  statements  of 
fact.  First,  that  it  is  the  general  desire,  as  well  as  the  true  duty, 
of  man  not  simply  to  live,  but  to  live  well.  Second,  that  man  as 
a  rational  being  has  the  ability  to  modify  his  relation  to  his 
environment,  either  by  consciously  adapting  his  manner  of  life 
to  it,  or  by  altering  its  conditions. 

The  first  truth  has  been  well  stated  by  President  Schurman 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Justice  in  the  Philosophical  Review: 

The  receipt  [says  President  Schurman]  of  the  natural  consequences  of  an 
individual's  nature,  active  or  quiescent,  wherein  Mr.  Spencer  discovers  the 
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essence  of  justice,  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  just  nor  unjust,  neither  right  nor 
wrong,  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  No  doubt  this  process  has  made  the  later 
generations  of  animals  stronger,  more  cunning,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
environment  than  the  earlier  generations.  And  were  we  aiming  at  a  similar 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  man,  we  might  perhaps  not  be  able  to  do  better 
than  let  the  process  of  natural  selection  go  on  undisturbed.  In  that  case  we 
should  have  no  charities  for  the  poor,  no  hospitals  for  the  sick,  no  protection 
for  the  weak  and  helpless.  If  the  goal  be  the  superiority  of  future  genera- 
tions, let  the  least  forward  varieties  be  eliminated.  But  there  is  no  reason  or 
excuse  for  such  consequences  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  conception  of 
human  welfare  as  ethical  end  implies,  first  of  all,  the  well-being  of  existing 
humanity,  each  member  of  which  is  to  be  treated  as  an  end  in  himself,  never 
as  a  mere  means  to  other  ends,  and  then,  secondarily,  the  welfare  of  future 
humanity — but  only  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  just  claims  of  every 
living  child  of  man.  Mr.  Spencer's  moralization  of  natural  selection  is  not 
demanded  by  an  ethical  system  which  places  the  supreme  end  in  the  welfare 
of  the  species,  nor  is  it  in  itself  inherently  defensible.  To  the  contention  that 
the  biological  law  "possesses  the  highest  possible  authority,"  because  it 
records  the  process  followed  in  the  maintenance  and  evolution  of  life,  it  must 
be  replied  that  even  if  this  circumstance  invested  it  with  "authority"  —  as  it 
does  not  —  natural  selection,  when  it  reaches  the  plane  of  rational  life,  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  higher  principle  of  human  sympathy  and  sociality,  which  is 
the  taproot  alike  of  morality  and  of  the  organized  community  in  which  it  is 
realized.  Ethics,  accordingly,  carries  us  into  a  sphere — not  merely  of  living, 
but  of  living  well  —  in  which  the  biological  formula  is  without  application.' 

In  Other  words,  with  the  advent  of  rational,  self-conscious, 
moral  man,  the  aims  of  life  are  so  changed  as  to  render 
inappropriate  that  process  of  development  which  is  efficient  in 
the  lower  animal  world.  With  self-consciousness  comes  the 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  the  possibility  of  a 
personal  perfection,  the  formation  in  idea  of  a  happier  and  better 
life  than  a  mere  animal  existence.  Whether  the  formation  of 
such  an  ideal  be  the  result  of  a  divine  afflatus  or  the  effect  of 
race  experience,  its  existence  is  undeniable. 

In  the  light,  then,  of  this  new  conception,  the  term  "fit  for 
survival"  assumes  a  new  significance.  Fitness  now  means 
ethical  fitness.  As  has  been  said  by  another  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
critics,  social  progress  thus  becomes  a  progress  "the  end  of 
which  is  not  the  survival  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  the 
fittest  in  respect  of  the  whole  of  the  conditions  which  obtain,  but 

»Vol.  l,No.  I. 
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of  those  who  are  ethically  the  best."  *  When,  now,  to  this  ethical 
element,  contributed  by  self-consciousness,  we  add  the  cognitive 
factor  of  reason  which  suggests  the  possibility,  as  well  as  the 
means  by  which  man  may  take  active  steps  to  realize  his  new 
desires,  we  render  almost  self-evident  the  principle  that  should 
govern  both  individual  and  social  action.  This  is,  in  short,  that  the 
slower  and  more  expensive  method  of  structural  development  by 
means  of  the  biologic  law  should  be  supplanted  by  a  process 
devised  by  the  intellect  of  man,  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
former  law  is  checked  where  it  is  seen  to  lead  to  evil  or  to  entail 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  waste  and  suffering. 

Professor  Huxley  in  the  address  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  has  elaborated  this  principle  with  great  clearness : 

Men  in  society  [he  says]  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  the  cosmic  process. 
As  among  other  animals,  multiplication  goes  on  without  cessation,  and  involves 
severe  competition  for  the  means  of  support.  The  struggle  for  existence 
tends  to  eliminate  those  less  fitted  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  existence ;  the  strongest,  the  most  self-assertive,  tend  to  break  down 
the  weaker.  But  the  influence  of  the  cosmic  process  on  the  evolution  of 
society  is  the  greater  the  more  rudimentary  its  civilization.  Social  progress 
means  a  checking  of  the  cosmic  process  at  every  step  and  the  substitution  for 
it  of  another,  which  may  be  called  the  ethical  process ;  the  end  of  which  is 
not  the  survival  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  the  fittest,  in  respect  of  the 
whole  of  the  conditions  which  obtain,  but  of  those  who  are  ethically  the  best. 

And  he  continues : 

The  practice  of  that  which  is  ethically  best  — what  we  call  goodness  or  vir- 
tue—  involves  a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  all  respects,  is  opposed  to  that 
which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of  ruthless 
self-assertion,  it  demands  self-restraint ;  in  place  of  thrusting  aside,  or  tread- 
ing down,  all  competitors,  it  requires  that  the  individual  shall  not  merely 
respect,  but  shall  help  his  fellows  ;  its  influence  is  directed,  not  so  much  to  the 

survival  of  the  fittest,  as  to  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible  to  survive 

Laws  and  moral  precepts  are  directed  to  the  end  of  curbing  the  cosmic  pro- 
cess and  reminding  the  individual  of  his  duty  to  the  community,  to  the  pro- 
tection and  influence  of  which  he  owes,  if  not  existence  itself,  at  least  the  life 
of  something  better  than  a  brutal  savage. 

While  the  main  conclusions  reached  by  Huxley  in  his 
Romanes  address  have  received  very  general  acceptance,  two 
more  or  less  technical  criticisms  have  been  made  to  his  mode  of 

'  Huxley,  Evolution  and  Ethics. 
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Stating  them.  It  has  been  questioned,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
he  has  not  distinguished  too  sharply  between  the  ethical  and 
cosmic  processes.  In  the  quotations  which  we  have  made  it  is 
seen  that  apparently  he  makes  the  two  processes  mutually  exclu- 
sive and  antagonistic.  But  it  may  be  asked  :  However  much  the 
ethical  process  may  differ  from  the  competitive  process  which 
prevails  among  the  beings  of  lower  creation,  does  not  the  for- 
mer, as  much  as  the  latter,  constitute  a  part  of  the  general  cosmic 
process ;  and  does  not,  in  truth,  an  adequate  connotation  of  the 
term  "cosmic  process"  comprehend  all  stages  and  methods  of 
phenomenal  development — a  development  which,  however,  may 
assume  one  form  in  the  sub-human  sphere,  and  another  in  the 
human  world  ? 

Undoubtedly  an  affirmative  answer  must  be  given  to  this 
question,  as  no  doubt  Huxley  himself  would  agree.  In  fact, 
though  some  of  his  expressions  would  point  otherwise,  we  may 
in  justice  doubt  whether  he  was  in  his  address  even  temporarily 
led  to  think  otherwise.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Huxley 
may  have  been  consciously  using,  for  the  time  being,  the 
language  of  the  unscientific,  and  the  quotation  from  Seneca  with 
which  he  prefaces  his  paper,  Soleo  enim  et  in  aliena  castra  tra?isire, 
non  tanquatn  transfuga  sed  tanquam  explorator,  may  indicate  this.^ 
Moreover,  we  have,  in  the  Prolegomena  which  Mr.  Huxley  has 
prefixed  to  his  address,  the  virtual  admission  of  the  point.  In 
comparing  the  progress  of  plants  under  artificial  and  under 
natural  selection,  he  says  : 

Thus  it  is  not  only  true  that  the  cosmic  energy,  working  through  man 
upon  a  portion  of  the  plant  world,  opposes  the  same  energy  as  it  works 
throughout  the  state  of  nature,  but  a  similar  antagonism  is  everywhere  mani- 
fest between  the  artificial  and  the  natural. 

And  in  a  note  he  adds: 

Or,  to  put  the  case  still  more  simply :  When  a  man  lays  hold  of  the  two 
ends  of  a  piece  of  string  and  pulls  them,  with  intent  to  break  it,  the  right 
arm  is  certainly  exerted  in  antagonism  to  the  left  arm  ;  yet  both  arms  derive 
their  energy  from  the  same  original  source. 

This  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  admitting  or  showing 
that  the  processes  of  life  and  development  which  go  on  in  the 
'By  Miss  White,  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Vol.  V,  p.  478. 
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human  and  sub-human  spheres  constitute  parts  of  one  general 
cosmic  scheme  ;  but  the  implication  is  still  left  that  the  so-called 
ethical  process  is  both  essentially  different  from,  and  antagonistic 
to,  that  process  which  is  displayed  in  the  lower  realms  of  life. 
And  this  leads  to  the  second  general  question  regarding  Mr. 
Huxley's  position.  This  is,  whether  the  ethical  process  does  in 
fact  have,  either  for  its  aim  or  its  result,  a  cessation  of  the  com- 
petitive principle ;  and  whether,  therefore,  the  ethical  principle 
does  in  fact  differ  in  kind  from  the  evolutionary  principles  of 
"struggle  for  existence"  and  "survival  of  the  fittest."  In  other 
words,  cannot  we  take  Mr.  Huxley's  homely  example,  and  say 
that,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  two  arms  in  stretching  the  string  do, 
in  a  certain  sense,  pull  in  opposite  directions,  yet  their  modus 
operandi  is  essentially  the  same,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
they  both  have  the  same  aim  in  view,  namely,  the  stretching  or 
breaking  of  the  twine? 

Now,  as  all  agree,  the  aim  of  all  striving,  whether  animal  or 
human,  is  life  and  development.  The  difference  between  the 
evolutionary  process  among  men  and  among  animals  cannot, 
therefore,  consist  in  the  general  end  sought  to  be  attained. 
What  difference  there  is  can  only  consist  in  the  different  sort  of 
life  or  development  striven  for.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  great 
difference,  but  is  not  one  which  would  distinguish  generically 
the  two  processes. 

Professor  John  Dewey  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  distinction  in  kind  between  those  brute  instincts  which 
Mr.  Huxley  calls  natural  and  those  higher  instincts  which  he 
calls  moral. ^  The  animal  impulses  and  all  natural  impulses 
are  not  per  se  moral  or  immoral ;  they  are  the  basis  for  all  moral 
action,  and  whether  moral  or  immoral  depends  upon  how  and 
for  what  purpose  they  are  exercised.  Thus  both  natural  and 
social  selection  operate  alike  in  so  far  as  each  implies  adapta- 
tion to  environment.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
processes  consists,  as  has  been  before  suggested,  in  the  fact  that 
what  is  unconscious  with  the  brute  is  conscious  with  man,  and 
that  with  this  consciousness  comes  moral  responsibility  for  the 

^[Monist,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  32. 
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manner  in  which  capacities  are  exercised,  and  the  ends  toward 
the  attainment  of  which  efforts  are  directed. 

But,  it  may  still  be  asked,  do  not  the  forms  of  development 
sought  by  men  differ  so  radically  from  those  striven  for  by 
members  of  the  lower  living  world  as  to  necessitate  methods 
that  are  essentially  distinct  ?  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  so, 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  of  the  prime  characteristics  of 
the  ethical  regime  is  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  many  forms  of 
competition  which  reign  supreme  in  the  realm  of  lower  life. 
Yet,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  closely,  we  find  that  in  reality 
that  for  which  ethical  man  seeks  is  not  necessarily  to  check  the 
competitive  process,  but  rather  to  fix,  as  criteria  of  fitness  for 
survival,  characteristics  different  from  those  established  by  purely 
biological  laws.  The  aim  is  thus  not  so  much  to  check  the 
stream  of  competitive  energy  as  to  direct  it  into  different 
channels.  The  "struggle  for  existence"  still  remains,  and 
through  it  development  is  secured,  but  the  weapons  used  are 
changed,  and  the  tests  of  superiority  altered  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  forms  of  development  desired.  This 
is  a  point  which  has  been  made  very  plain  in  the  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  Competition 
still  persists,  but  it  is  no  longer  one  simply  for  life,  or  based 
upon  the  mere  physical,  or  lower  intellectual,  attributes.  In  the 
human  world  the  struggle  becomes  one,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  moralized  by  the  presence  of  sympathy,  ideas  of  justice,  and 
in  general  those  ideals  of  personal  perfection  which  man's  devel- 
oped mentality  discloses  to  him.  The  bare  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, to  be  sure,  still  goes  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
among  the  lower  wage-earning  classes,  and  this,  unfortunately, 
often  approximates  in  severity,  cruelty,  and  wastefulness  the 
competition  of  the  sub-human  regime.  But  above  these  classes, 
as  the  higher  stages  of  social  life  are  reached,  the  competition  is 
modified  by  the  conditions  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  even 
as  to  the  lower  classes,  the  effort  of  much  modern  legislation  is, 
while  not  destroying  competition,  to  raise  its  moral  plane  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  regulating  the  conditions  under  which,  and 
the    persons    by    whom,    certain    forms    of    more    arduous    and 
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dangerous  work  shall  be  performed.  This  legislative  effort  is  also 
supplemented  by  the  endeavors  of  school  and  church  —  the  one 
seeking  so  to  develop  the  minds,  the  other  so  to  stimulate  and 
direct  the  motives  and  emotions  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
classes,  that  they  may  secure  through  their  own  efforts  an  ame- 
lioration and  moralization  of  their  life-conditions. 

Even  in  those  cases,  however,  in  which  the  moralization  of 
human  efforts  seems  to  necessitate  a  checking  of  the  struggle 
for  simple  survival,  a  deeper  insight  discloses  that  in  many 
instances  this  is  not  the  case.  Struggle  for  existence  means 
nothing  more  than  a  striving  for  adaptation  to  environment.  It 
is  thus  possible  to  show  that,  even  upon  a  purely  utilitarian  basis, 
many  of  our  most  common  altruistic  acts  are  socially  self- 
serving  ;  that,  though  they  call  for  temporary  sacrifices,  they 
serve  ultimately  to  excite  emotions  and  to  create  habits  which 
are  socially  beneficial.  Thus,  for  example.  Professor  Dewey 
points  out  that  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  helpless 

we  develop  habits  of  foresight  and  forethought,  powers  of  looking  before  and 
after,  tendencies  to  husband  our  means,  which  ultimately  make  us  the  most 
skillful  in  warfare.  We  foster  habits  of  group-loyalty,  feelings  of  solidarity, 
which  bind  us  together  by  such  close  ties  that  no  social  group  which  has  not 
cultivated  like  feelings,  through  caring  for  all  its  members,  will  be  able  to 
understand  us.  In  a  word,  such  conduct  would  pay  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence as  well  as  be  morally  commendable.' 

Finally,  upon  this  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  exhibiting 
from  still  another  standpoint  the  essential  similarity  between 
social  and  animal  methods  of  development,  that  these  so-called 
altruistic  elements  which  characterize  human  civilization  are  by 
no  means  absent  from  the  sub-human  world.  Not  to  speak  of 
that  dependence  of  offspring  upon  parent  which  exists  among 
almost,  if  not,  all  orders  of  life,  there  is,  at  least  among  the 
members  of  the  higher  animal  species,  an  interdependence  that 
often  implies  self-sacrifice,  and  leads  to  substantial  cooperation. 
It  may  be  that  such  actions  are  not  due  to  conscious  ethical 
motives,  but  they  result  at  any  rate  in  de  facto  altruism  and 
cooperation.     As  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  said : 

^  Loc.  cit. 
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It  may  be  anthropomorphic  to  attribute  any  maternal  emotions  of  the 
human  kind  to  the  animal.  The  bird,  perhaps,  sits  upon  her  eggs  because 
they  give  her  an  agreeable  sensation,  or,  if  you  please,  from  a  blind  instinct 
which  somehow  determines  her  to  the  practice.  She  does  not  look  forward, 
we  may  suppose,  to  bringing  up  a  family,  or  speculate  upon  the  delights  of 
domestic  affection.  I  only  say  that  as  a  fact  she  behaves  in  a  way  which  is 
at  once  injurious  to  her  own  chances  of  individual  survival  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  survival  of  the  species.  The  abnormal  bird  who  deserts  her 
nest  escapes  many  dangers,  but  if  all  birds  were  devoid  of  the  instinct,  the 
birds  would  not  survive  a  generation.' 

This  inclusion  of  the  ethical  within  the  cosmic  process  removes 
the  last  possible  ground  of  support  for  that  fear  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer expresses  in  his  Man  versus  the  State,  that  man  in  attempting 
to  interfere  with  laws  of  the  latter  is  setting  himself  against 
august  nature  as  natura  naiurans — that  he  is,  in  effect,  pitting 
the  microcosm  against  the  macrocosm.  The  danger  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  declares,  is  apparent  in  its  very  terms. 

If  the  political  meddler  could  be  induced  to  contemplate  the  essential 
meaning  of  his  plan,  he  would  be  paralyzed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  temerity. 
He  proposes  to  suspend  in  some  way  or  degree  that  process  by  which  all  life 
has  been  evolved. 

This  fear  of  Mr.  Spencer  lest  the  cosmic  forces  be  interfered 
with  by  man  is  one  constantly  reiterated  by  him.  Yet  does  Mr. 
Spencer  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  defeat  the 
operation  of  a  natural  or  cosmic  law  ?  Or,  if  he  does,  where  does 
he  draw  the  line  between  purely  natural  or  cosmic  action  and 
artificial  action  ?  If  he  would  apply  his  censure  to  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  man  to  escape  from  the  operation  of  the  competitive 
law,  should  he  not,  we  may  ask,  extend  his  condemnation  to  any 
and  all  efforts  of  individuals  of  the  brute  creation  to  avoid  dan- 
ger and  to  bring  themselves  into  better  adjustment  of  their 
milieu?  Does  not,  in  fact,  all  life,  human  as  well  as  animal, 
imply  a  struggle  for  adaptation  to  environment  ?  Also,  it  may 
pertinently  be  asked,  why,  if  man  is,  as  Mr.  Spencer  holds,  able 
so  potently  to  affect  for  evil  the  operation  of  natural  forces, 
may  he  not,  conceivably  at  least,  be  able  to  use  his  power  for 
the  accomplishment  of  good  ?     Or  are  natural  laws  of  such  a 

^  Social  Rights  and  Duties,  I,  p.  235. 
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peculiar  character  that,  though  modifiable,  they  are  modifiable 
only  for  the  worse  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  traced  to  its  source,  it  is  found  that 
Mr.  Spencer  everywhere  betrays  in  his  writings  what  may  be 
called  a  personal  hostility  toward  governments.  Though  at 
times  he  speaks  of  government  as  subject  in  its  life  and  develop- 
ment to  cosmic  evolutionary  laws,  he  nevertheless,  when  treating 
its  other  than  pure  police  functions,  uniformly  considers  it  as 
something  unnatural,  artificial,  existing  apart  from  nature,  as 
having  interests  necessarily  different  from,  if  not  absolutely 
antagonistic  to,  those  of  its  subjects,  and  as  using  them  but  as 
means  for  the  realization  of  its  own  and  necessarily  evil  ends. 
The  attitude  of  mind  of  Mr.  Spencer  is  of  course  explainable  by 
the  fact  that  in  his  study  of  past  conditions  he  has  for  the  most 
part  discovered  governments  controlled  by  oligarchies  and 
administered  selfishly  in  the  interests  of  those  in  power.  We 
reply,  however,  that  such  conditions,  though  they  may  serve  to 
show  why  in  the  past  evil  results  have  so  often  followed  govern- 
mental action,  have  no  power  whatever  to  show  that  such  will 
inevitably  be  the  outcome  in  the  future.  Not  only  this,  but 
we  may  without  conceit  declare  ourselves  freed  from  much  of 
the  ignorance  under  which  our  ancestors  labored.  Also  we  may 
point  to  the  fact  that  no  longer  is  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  minority,  nor  exercised  in  its  behalf,  but  that  in  theory 
wholly,  and  in  practice  in  large  part,  government  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  as  a  whole  is  a  realized  fact. 

The  criticism  just  made  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theories  will  serve 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  much  of 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Kidd  as  contained  in  his  Social  Evolution. 
Like  Spencer,  Kidd  accepts  unreservedly  the  application  of  the 
purely  biological  laws  of  evolution  to  social  man,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  condemns  as  ill-advised  all  efforts  directed 
to    the    checking   of    their   operation.^     Upon    this    ground    he 

'  Mr.  Kidd's  views  in  this  respect  are  rendered  still  more  radical  by  the  fact  that 
he  accepts  the  views  of  Weismann  and  his  school  that  "  acquired  characteristics  "  are 
not  inherited.  The  effect  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  throw  the  entire  burden  of  progress 
upon  natural  selection  as  secured  by  the  competitive  process.     He  is  thus  necessarily 
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conceives  socialistic  schemes  fundamentally  defective,  and  recom- 
mends in  their  stead  all  forms  of  social  or  political  action  which 
will  in  any  way  remove  present  hindrances  upon  competition. 
He  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the  present  trend,  of 
western  civilization  at  least,  is  in  this  direction.  In  his  closing 
pages  he  says  : 

The  central  fact  working  itself  out  in  our  midst  is  one  which  is  ever  tend- 
ing to  bring  about,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  race,  all  the  people 
into  competition  of  life  on  a  footing  of  equality  of  opportunity.  In  this 
process  the  problem  with  which  society  and  legislators  will  be  concerned  for 
long  into  the  future  will  be  how  to  secure  to  the  fullest  degree  those  condi- 
tions of  equality,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  that  degree  of  inequality 
which  must  result  from  offering  prizes  sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  up  within 
the  community  that  stress  and  exertion  without  which  no  people  can  long 
continue  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 

There  is  much  truth  and  value  in  what  Kidd  has  shown  us ; 
and  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  quotation  which  we  have 
just  made  there  can  scarcely  be  given  anything  but  praise.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  our  own  inquiries  has  been  to  show, 
not  only  the  necessity  for,  but  the  actual  persistence  of,  competi- 
tion among  men  even  in  the  highest  social  states.  The  pity  is, 
then,  that  in  the  body  of  his  work  Kidd,  like  his  teacher 
Spencer,  should  nowhere  have  properly  characterized  or  appar- 
ently comprehended  what  should  be  the  true  character  of  this 
competition,  but  should  have  interpreted  it  as  practically  equiva- 
lent to  that  mere  struggle  for  life  and  subsistence  which  char- 
acterizes the  sub-human  sphere.  It  is  furthermore  unfortunate 
that  he  should  have  largely  covered  over  what  value  otherwise 

led  to  declare  that  progress  will  be  the  most  swift  where  the  number  of  men  born  into 
the  world  is  greatest  in  excess  of  the  means  of  possible  subsistence,  for  under  such 
circumstances  the  competition  will  be  the  keenest,  the  weeding  out  of  the  inefficient 
most  rapid,  and  the  selection  of  the  fit  most  exact.  It  is  a  perfectly  obvious  fact, 
however,  that  history  shows  this  not  to  have  been  the  result  among  men.  This  incon- 
gruity of  fact  and  theory  should  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  warn  Kidd  that  his  prem- 
ises needed  revising.  In  this  connection,  also,  we  might  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
excellently  brought  out  by  Mallock  in  his  Aristocracy  and  Evolution,  that  very  much 
of  the  competition  that  has  existed  among  men  has  been  between  employers  rather 
than  the  employed,  and  has  thus  been  a  struggle  not  so  much  for  subsistence  as  for 
dominion  and  other  satisfactions.  Upon  this  point  see  also  a  review  of  Kidd's  work 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1895. 
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belonged  to  his  work  by  a  conception  of  religion  and  of  its  social 
value  almost  wholly  erroneous,  and  to  have  emphasized  this  error 
by  an  attempted  historical  analysis  of  the  progress  of  western 
civilization  which,  aside  from  the  errors  arising  from  the  false 
premises  regarding  the  character  and  influence  of  religious  beliefs, 
displays  a  frequent  ignorance  or  omission  of  important  facts. 

The  work  is  injured  also  by  the  assertion,  obviously  untrue 
in  fact  and  unnecessary  indeed  to  his  own  thesis,  of  an  unavoid- 
able and  complete  opposition  between  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Thus  in  one 
place  he  says:  "The  interests  of  the  social  organism  and  those 
of  the  individuals  composing  it  at  any  time  are  actually  antago- 
nistic ;  they  can  never  be  reconciled,  they  are  inherently  and 
essentially  irreconcilable."  In  justice  to  Kidd  it  should  be  said 
that  he  elsewhere  qualifies  the  above  statement  to  the  extent  of 
implying  that  some  individuals  may  have  an  interest  in  the  social 
welfare.  This,  while  convicting  him  of  inconsistency,  relieves 
him  at  any  rate  of  absurdity. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment,  however,  to  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  declaration  that  the  interests  of  even  a  majority  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  present  day  are  necessarily  antagonistic  to  those 
of  the  society  which  they  constitute.  This,  even  in  its  qualified 
form,  is  a  most  serious  and  startling  assertion.  The  general  argu- 
ment of  Kidd  shows  that  he  means  by  this  declaration  that  all 
individuals  are  by  nature  selfish  ;  that,  rationally,  they  conceive,  or 
should  conceive,  their  highest  welfare  to  consist  in  material  self- 
satisfaction  ;  and  that  consequently  the  welfare  of  future  genera- 
tions cannot  possibly  enter  as  a  reasonable  factor  into  the 
determination  of  their  conduct  or  ideals.  To  the  statement  of 
this  ethical  principle  is  joined  the  assertion  that  race  or  social 
progress  is  possible  only  through  a  competitive  process  which 
involves  misery  and  destruction  to  a  great  majority  of  the  par- 
ticipating individuals.  From  these  two  assertions  the  principle 
is  deduced  that,  were  the  men  of  the  present  day  to  act  from 
purely  rational  motives,  they  would  put  a  stop  to  this  competi- 
tive struggle  by  the  institution  of  some  sort  of  socialistic  scheme 
which  would  benefit  themselves,  but  which  would  at  once  put  an 
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end  to  social  progress,  and  would,  in  fact,  inaugurate  a  process 
of  degeneration.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  that  future  genera- 
tions would  suffer  from  such  a  policy,  but  those  now  living 
would  realize  a  higher  degree,  or  at  least  a  greater  amount,  of 
comfort  and  pleasure  than  would  otherwise  fall  to  their  lot. 

The  bald  utilitarianism  and  the  consequent  irrationality  of 
all  pure  forms  of  altruism  which  Kidd  maintains  we  cannot  stop 
to  criticise.  To  some  extent  what  has  already  been  said  in  the 
argument  which  has  gone  before  will  serve  the  purpose.  But 
admitting  for  the  nonce  that  self-interest  in  its  strictest  sense 
should  rule,  is  it  true  that  individual  and  race  interests  are 
antagonistic  and  irreconcilable  ? 

If  Kidd  had  merely  said  that,  as  at  present  organized  and 
operated,  our  social  system  is  one  in  which  race  progress  is 
secured  at  the  expense  of  individual  welfare,  that  would  have 
been  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  to  answer  which  it  would  merely 
be  necessary  to  examine  thoroughly  existing  social  conditions, 
and  from  such  an  examination  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether 
or  not  this  were  so.  But  this  is  not  what  is  declared.  In  Social 
Evolution  the  assertion  is  made,  and  declared  to  have  been 
demonstrated,  that  the  two  interests,  race  and  individual,  are 
inherently  irreconcilable ;  that,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible, 
under  any  conceivable  social  regime,  to  secure  at  once  race  prog- 
ress and  general  individual  success. 

The  demonstration  of  the  incorrectness  of  this  assertion 
depends  directly  upon  the  same  reasoning  which  we  have 
applied  to  the  theories  of  Spencer.  The  source  of  the  error 
of  Kidd  lies  in  his  failure  to  comprehend  the  full  possibilities  of 
the  competitive  principle.  To  him,  filled  as  his  mind  is  with  the 
laws  of  mere  physical  life,  competition  seems  to  mean  little  more 
than  a  struggle  for  sustenance  and  bare  existence.  We  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  Kidd  as  to  the  general  beneficence  among 
men  of  a  regime  in  which  merit  and  success  are  determined  by  a 
fair  and  free  contest,  and  we  confess  our  inability  to  conceive  of 
any  other  distributive  method  that  would  be  of  equal  social 
efficiency  either  for  stimulating  the  development  of  desirable 
characteristics  or  for  bringing  into  the  fullest  and  most  effective 
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operation  those  abilities  which  already  exist ;  but  we  differ  from 
him  in  that  w,e  hold  that  men  are  so  endowed  intellectually  and 
emotionally  as  to  render  it  at  least  conceivably  possible  for  them 
so  to  conduct  their  competitive  efforts  as  to  secure  at  once  the 
progressive  improvement  of  their  race  and  a  life  of  relative 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  themselves.  In  other  words,  con- 
trary to  Kidd,  we  believe  that,  whatever  may  be  our  present  state, 
we  are  not  shut  off  from  conceiving  a  possible  one,  in  which, 
while  admitting  to  the  fullest  the  competitive  principle,  social 
methods  will  be  so  perfected  that  through  a  wider  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  a  better  adjustment  of  relations  between  employer 
and  employed,  a  more  enlightened  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  a  more  nearly  perfect  organization  of  industry  generally,  not 
only  will  the  means  be  given  to  each  individual  to  make  known 
the  capabilities,  manual  or  intellectual,  which  he  possesses,  but 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  exercising  those  talents  in  a  manner 
both  remunerative  to  himself  and  useful  to  society  at  large. 
Thus,  through  the  employment  of  forces  at  their  maximum 
degrees  of  efficiency  and  through  the  diminution  of  waste 
formerly  due  to  enforced  idleness  and  misdirected  efforts,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  aggregate  economic  product  will  be 
greatly  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  conditions 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  will  secure  its  distribution 
according  to  correct  principles  of  justice.  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  believe  that  future  social  progress  would  be  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  regime  maintained  which  would  be 
rational  and  beneficent  to  the  individuals  affected  by  it. 

What  we  have  thus  far  said  has  been  in  answer  to  the  thesis 
of  Kidd  that  individual  and  race  interest  are  necessarily,  and 
therefore  forever,  irreconcilable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
we  hold,  as  do  of  course  the  great  majority  of  thinking  men, 
that  our  social  system,  even  as  it  is  at  present  constituted  and 
conducted,  possesses  a  present  utilitarian  rationality  to  the  great 
majority  of  individuals.  At  the  same  time  we  admit  that  there 
are  some  to  whom  this  assertion  does  not  hold  true.  When,  for 
example,  we  have  able-bodied  men  or  women  seeking  work  ear- 
nestly and  unable  to  find  it,  or  individuals  deprived  of  such  means 
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of  education  as  are  fairly  needed  to  bring  to  light  abilities  pos- 
sessed, or  individuals  endowed  with  peculiar  talents  in  particular 
directions  and  unable  to  obtain  opportunity  for  their  application 
or  development,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that,  as  to  such  individ- 
uals, the  existing  social  system  is  rationally  justified. 

In  the  formation  of  an  estimate  as  to  how  many  such  unfor- 
tunate individuals  there  arc  in  any  given  society,  it  may  be 
argued  that  whether  or  not  a  condition  be  rational  to  an  indi- 
vidual upon  a  utilitarian  basis  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  that  individual.  His  idea  of  pleasure  or  suc- 
cess, it  may  be  said,  may  differ  from  our  own,  but  as  long  as  the 
conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded  meet  his  own  tests  we 
cannot  say  that  he  is  a  victim  to  the  social  or  political  system 
that  is  maintained  by  his  race. 

If  such  an  argument  be  raised,  it  is  at  once  seen,  however, 
that  it  will  serve  to  justify,  in  this  respect  at  least,  some  of  the 
very  worst  civilizations.  In  fact,  the  lower  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  easier  and  more  complete  would  the  justification  be,  for 
it  would  be  exactly  under  those  conditions  that  the  individuals 
would  be  so  ignorant  and  brutal  that  they  would  have  neither 
the  ability  nor  disposition  to  reason  intelligently  regarding  their 
best  interest.  It  is  therefore  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  plea  to 
say  that  the  conditions  under  which  such  individuals  have  lived 
have  never  been  such  as  to  present  a  possibility  for  the  forma- 
tion of  truer  and  higher  ideals  of  happiness  and  personal  welfare. 

To  this  it  may  be  rejoined  that  this  still  implies  that  the  one 
passing  the  judgment  upon  a  society  determines  its  rationality 
according  to  a  standard  which  he  himself  sets  up,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  one  erected  by  the  individuals  themselves.  This  is  true, 
and  must  necessarily  be  so.  In  the  formation  of  any  judg- 
ment whatever  a  critic  must  have  established  for  himself  an 
ideal  or  standard,  in  comparison  with  which  the  facts  under  con- 
sideration are  judged,  and,  by  their  conformity  or  nonconformity 
to  it,  justified  or.  condemned.  In  this  sense  every  estimate  of 
value,  moral,  economical,  or  political,  is  necessarily  subjective. 
But  it  is  not  subjective  in  so  far  as  the  one  by  whom  it  is  formed 
or   stated   eliminates  from   it  all  elements   of  personal  bias  or 
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peculiarity.  Thus,  to  take  the  example  we  have  mentioned,  if 
the  critic  has  no  regard  for  what  he,  individually,  with  his  own 
personal  peculiarities,  most  desires,  but  considers  solely  what 
form  of  welfare,  looked  at  from  the  highest  ethical  standpoint, 
would  be  most  suitable  to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  which 
would  indeed  be  most  acceptable  to  them  were  they  properly 
informed,  an  objective  opinion  is  given. 

From  the  utilitarian  standpoint,  then,  there  are  two  stand- 
points from  which  any  given  society  may  be  declared  to  be 
irrationally  organized  or  directed.  It  may  either  be  alleged 
that  it  fails  to  provide  for  a  possible  happiness  of  a  considerable 
number  of  its  individual  members,  according  to  the  standard 
which  they  set  up ;  or  it  may  be  claimed  that,  though  it  may 
provide  a  possible  happiness  to  all  according  to  their  own  stand- 
ards, it  yet  fails  to  provide  that  intellectual  and  ethical  develop- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  formation  of  better  ideals. 
It  is  easily  possible  for  a  given  social  regime  to  be  held  delin- 
quent upon  either  or  both  of  these  counts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  care  has  been  taken  in  the  foregoing 
to  make  use  of  the  phrase  "possible  happiness."  The  propriety 
of  this  is  obvious.  A  social  regime  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  unhappiness  due  to  the  willful  misconduct  of  a  sufferer ; 
as,  for  example,  where  one,  either  by  failing  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunities  fairly  presented  to  him,  or  by  deliberately  select- 
ing the  more  evil  of  two  courses  or  refusing  to  sacrifice  a  present 
pleasure  for  a  greater  good,  has  brought  harm  upon  himself.  In 
passing  judgment  upon  the  rationality  of  a  regime  as  to  its 
effects  upon  individuals,  the  question  is  thus  not  as  to  what 
number  of  individuals  are  unsuccessful  and  miserable,  but  as  to 
what  number  are  so  because  of  the  existence  of  that  regime. 
Where  failures  are  due  to  personal  faults  or  failings,  and  not  to 
circumstances  over  which  the  individuals  have  no  control,  there 
is  reaped  only  that  which  has  been  sown,  and  social  conditions 
cannot  be  indicted  for  the  result. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  necessity  of  framing  a 
social  ideal  before  it  is  possible  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  any 
given  regime  implies  two  facts  which   Kidd,  and  many  others, 
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seem  not  to  recognize,  or  at  least  to  state.  These  are,  first,  that 
happiness,  prosperity,  welfare,  success,  or  whatever  similar  terms 
may  be  used,  are  not  of  absolute  value,  but  relative  to  a  standard 
of  conceived  perfection  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  no 
condition  of  affairs  which  is  subject  to  human  direction  is  abso- 
lutely rational  unless  ideally  perfect.  In  this  strict  sense,  there- 
fore, in  so  far  as  any  regime  falls  short  of  perfection,  its  continued 
maintenance  is  irrational. 

In  the  light  of  the  first  fact  the  great  majority  of  the  partici- 
pants in  any  general  contest  must  necessarily  fail.  If  success 
be  judged  by  the  achievements  of  the  one  or  few  most  success- 
ful, the  entire  remainder  fail.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  it  may 
even  be  held  that  all  have  failed,  inasmuch  as  the  most  success- 
ful may  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  which  was  not  only  desirable, 
but  possible  of  attainment.  But — and  here  is  the  point — this  by 
no  means  proves  that  as  to  the  whole,  or  even  as  to  the  less  suc- 
cessful portion  of  the  people,  the  contest  has  been  a  failure. 
There  is  still  a  possibility  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  received 
benefit  from  the  struggle,  though,  to  be  sure,  some  have  been 
relatively  more  rewarded  than  their  fellows.  For  those  who 
believe  as  fully  as  does  Kidd  in  the  efficiency  of  the  competitive 
regime  in  stimulating  the  energies  and  properly  directing  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  the  presumption  is,  in  fact,  that  such  will  be 
the  case  under  any  individualistic  scheme  of  social  organization. 

Applying  now  the  second  fact  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above,  we  may  ask  what  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  question, 
"  Is  a  given  social  regime  rationally  justified  ?  "  Strictly  speak- 
ing no  completely  rational  social  regime  has  ever  existed,  nor 
will  such  a  one  exist  until  that  form  of  organization  and  manner 
of  administration  is  effected  under  which  not  only  race  progress  at 
the  most  rapid  possible  rate  is  secured,  but  complete  opportunity 
afforded  to  every  individual  member  to  render  effective  every 
capability  which  he  possesses,  and  to  develop  every  power 
potentially  possessed,  and,  finally,  under  which  is  guaranteed  to 
all  the  just  results  accruing  from  their  several  activities.  When, 
then,  it  is  said  by  Kidd  that  present  social  conditions  are  with- 
out a  rational  basis,  he  is  right  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  all 
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that  they  should  be.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  com- 
parison which  Kidd  makes.  His  assertion  is  that  past  and  pres- 
ent social  regimes,  so  far  as  they  are  competitive,  are  irrational 
when  viewed  from  the  individualistic  standpoint ;  and,  so  far  as 
non-competitive,  irrational  when  viewed  from  the  social  stand- 
point. He  thus  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  regime  rational 
from  both  standpoints.  He  is,  therefore,  unable  to  conceive  of 
an  absolutely  ideal  state,  though,  as  between  the  two,  he  pre- 
fers that  absolutely  competitive  state  in  which  the  progress  of 
the  race  is  best  secured. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will  restate  our  position. 
We  agree  with  Kidd  in  believing  that  the  absolutely  com- 
petitive state  is  the  ideal  one ;  but  we  disagree  with  him  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  securing  general  individual  welfare  there- 
under. When  we  speak  of  the  ideal  goal  of  human  progress 
necessitating  the  establishment  of  an  absolutely  competitive 
regime,  we  qualify  this  by  adding  the  condition  that  competi- 
tion is  to  be  maintained  only  upon  the  very  highest  planes.  The 
regime  must  be  one  in  which,  as  has  been  already  implied,  the 
criteria  of  fitness  for  success  or  survival  will  be  the  possession  of 
absolutely  the  highest  moral  qualities.  This,  naturally,  implies 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  lower  and  more  brutalizing  forms  of 
strife,  and  with  them  the  avoidance  of  all  the  unnecessary  forms 
of  suffering  to  which  they  give  rise.  It  means  that  no  one  shall 
find  himself  born  into  a  social  world  in  which  he  is  to  any 
degree  so  bound  by  social  requirements  or  so  hindered  by  the 
intricacy  of  the  economic  machinery,  in  the  management  of 
which  he  constitutes  but  an  insignificant  agent,  that  he  is  unable 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  his  capacities,  to  educate  to  the  fullest 
his  desires,  and  to  reap  to  the  fullest  the  rewards  of  his  indi- 
vidual merit.  Thus  interpreted,  it  needs  no  imaginative  devel- 
opment to  show  that  in  a  society  so  organized  there  would  need 
be  no  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  individuals,  either  present  or  to 
come.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  this  long  course  of  reasoning,  we 
are  finally  brought  to  sustain  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Spencer,  which 
we  originally  criticised,  namely,  "that  the  interests  of  human- 
ity are  to  be  best  subserved  by  giving  full  effect  to  the  law  that 
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each  individual  shall  receive  the  benefits  and  evils  of  his  own 
nature  and  its  consequent  conduct."  It  is  only  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  rule  that  we  have  differed  widely  from  that  phi- 
losopher. 

It  is  especially  in  the  bearing  of  the  rule  upon  the  question 
of  the  legitimate  extent  of  social  control  that  we  are  at  variance 
with  him.  To  us  its  recognition  as  a  principle  would  carry  with 
it  no  necessary  demand  for  a  diminution  in  the  functions  of 
government.  Its  recognition  would,  to  be  sure,  imply  a  change 
in  character  and  motive  of  many  of  the  state's  present  activities, 
but  would  not  necessarily  decrease  their  aggregate  amount.  It 
would  involve  the  disappearance  of  many  forms  of  industrial 
interference  that  now  exist,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  of  the 
cruder  forms  of  state  socialism.  But  it  would  permit  a  vast 
extension  of  the  present  regulative  and  educational  functions  of 
the  governing  powers.  The  state's  regulative  powers  could  be 
made  to  embrace  all  those  functions  which  are  necessary ;  first, 
to  prevent  the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  individuals,  such  as  is 
sometimes  attempted  by  such  organized  bodies  as  churches, 
labor  unions,  political  societies,  and  industrial  combinations ; 
and,  secondly,  to  secure  competition  along  the  highest  lines,  by 
providing  that  certain  forms  of  work  shall  be  carried  on  under 
prescribed  conditions,  as  regards,  for  instance,  hours  of  work, 
employment  of  women  and  children,  and  maintenance  of  hvgienic 
conditions. 

The  educational  functions  of  the  state  could  in  like  manner 
be  subjected  to  almost  indefinite  extension.  They  could  be 
made  to  include,  not  only  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
every  variety  of  information,  statistical  or  otherwise,  which  could 
be  of  possible  value  to  the  people,  but  could  also  properly  be 
made  to  embrace  the  more  directly  pedagogic  task  of  providing 
for  the  freest  and  most  adequate  instruction  in  all  forms  of 
human  knowledge,  practical  and  speculative. 

Such  activities  as  the  above  would  not  necessarily  be  anti- 
competitive or  socialistic  in  character.  In  my  book  The  Nature 
of  the  State,  after  dividing  the  functions  of  the  state  into  essential 
and  non-essential  duties   (meaning   by  non-essential    all    those 
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activities  assumed  by  the  state,  not  because  their  exercise  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  the  state's  existence,  but  because  their  public 
administration  is  supposed  to  be  advantageous  to  the  people),  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  latter  class  is  separable  into 
two  divisions  which  may  properly  be  termed  socialistic  and  non- 
socialistic.  The  socialistic  duties  properly  comprehend  only 
activities  which  can  and  will  be  exercised  by  the  people  if  left 
to  their  private  initiative.  Their  assumption  is,  therefore,  to 
that  extent,  a  curtailment  of  industrial  freedom  of  the  people. 
The  non-socialistic  duties  include  those  which,  if  not  assumed 
by  the  state,  either  cannot  or  will  not  be  exercised  at  all.  As  I 
said  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  referred — 

They  are  duties  not  essential  to  the  state's  existence,  and  yet,  from  their 
very  nature,  not  likely  or  even  possible  of  performance  by  private  parties. 
Such  duties  as  these  are,  therefore,  not  socialistic,  because  their  public 
assumption  does  not  limit  the  field  of  private  enterprise,  nor  in  any  way 
interfere  with  private  management  of  any  sort  of  industry.  As  a  rule  they  are 
powers  educational  in  character  rather  than  coercive,  directive  rather  than 
controlling.  Under  this  head  come  all  those  administrative  duties  that  are 
of  an  investigating,  statistical  character,  and  consist,  not  in  the  interference 
with  industry,  but  in  the  study  of  conditions  and  the  diffusion  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained.  Work  of  this  kind  is  that  performed  by  the  United  States 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Agriculture,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Fish 
Commission,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  by  the  Census  Bureau,  etc. 
Public  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  boards  of  health,  the  provision  of  public 
parks,  and  certain  branches  of  education  also  come  under  this  head.  Their 
purpose  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  but  to  transform  the  environment  and,  by  diffusing  sounder  infor- 
mation concerning  the  character  of  the  conditions  and  the  nature  of  the 
forces  by  which  man  is  surrounded,  to  render  it  possible  for  him  either  to 
harmonize  his  efforts  with  them  or  to  direct  his  strength  and  intelligence  to  a 
modification  of  them.     In  fine,  to  increase  his  opportunities.' 

But  even  the  ownership  and  direct  operation  of  industrial 
concerns  by  the  state  are  not  necessarily  excluded  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  competitive  principle.  As  long  as  it  appears  that  a 
given  industry,  if  left  in  private  hands,  will  almost  inevitably  be 
subjected  to  the  control  of  some  one  or  few  commercial  "  trusts," 
whereby  true  or  healthy  competition  is  rendered  impossible, 
the    assumption  by   the  state  of  its  management  will  at   least 

'  The  Nature  of  the  State,  pp.  347, 348. 
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not  lessen  competition  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  secure 
to  the  people  generally  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  monopoly. 
This  control  cannot,  however,  consistently  with  the  competitive 
principle,  be  applied  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  devising 
effective  means  for  so  controlling  the  organization  and  operation 
of  monopolies  that  a  healthy  competition  may  be  obtained. 

In  the  second  place,  aside  from  the  qualifications  of  the 
above,  state  operation  of  an  industry  may  be  justified  upon  the 
competitive  principle  if  by  so  doing  the  industry  is  managed  in 
such  a  way  that  a  greater  degree  of  true  competition  will  be 
maintained  between  the  individuals  employed  than  would  be  the 
case  under  private  management.  This  we  consider  a  very 
important  point,  though  not  one  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen  often  urged.  From  the  social  standpoint  it  is  much  more 
desirable  that  there  should  be  healthy  competition  between 
employes  than  that  there  should  be  a  contest  between  industrial 
concerns.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  present  industrial 
regime  of  production  on  a  large  scale  that  the  chief  competition 
that  exists  is  between  workingmen  and  -women  in  securing 
employment.  Positions  once  secured,  competition  largely 
ceases.  The  employes  become  merged  into  a  large  body  of 
workers,  and  have  little  direct  personal  interest  in  the  work 
which  they  perform.  Even  in  those  private  industries  in  which 
the  wages  paid  are  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  work  done, 
the  individual  is  not  permitted,  as  a  rule,  to  exhibit  his  full 
degree  of  skill.  In  many  cases  it  is  an  unwritten  law  among  such 
workmen  that  certain  maxima  of  piecework  shall  not  be  exceeded, 
even  by  the  most  able  and  skillful,  for  the  very  satisfactory  rea- 
son that  if  such  maxima  are  more  than  occasionally  exceeded 
the  price  paid  per  piece  by  the  employers  will  inevitably  be 
reduced,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  the  most  efficient  will 
henceforth  receive  no  more  than  they  would  have  earned  under 
the  old  scale,  while  all  the  remainder  will  receive  less. 

If,  then,  we  can  have  a  governmental  control,  in  which  earn- 
ings are  graded  according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  work 
done,  and  in  which  a  careful  inspection  is  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  with  reasonable  certainty  the  presence  of 
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merit  or  demerit  in  all  their  degrees,  and  of  rewarding  them 
proportionately,  either  by  increase  or  decrease  of  wages,  or  by 
changing  the  character  of  work  required,  then  a  truer  and  more 
beneficial  competition  will  be  maintained  than  the  old  compe- 
tition between  concerns  which  the  governmental  monopoly 
will  destroy.  We  are  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  main- 
taining that  any  such  beneficent  governmental  management  will 
be  likely  to  result  from  public  control,  political  morality  and 
intelligence  being  what  they  now  are.  Wc  should,  in  fact,  expect 
the  reverse.  All  that  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  competitive  principle  would  not  necessarily,  that  is, 
under  all  conceivable  conditions,  exclude  such  governmental 
ownership  and  operation. 

By  way  of  summarization  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  adoption  of 
the  competitive  principle  as  an  ideal  one,  and  those  reached  by 
Mr.  Spencer  in  applying  the  same  principle,  we  may  say  : 
First,  that,  instead  of  leaving  individuals  to  conduct  their  con- 
tests in  their  own  way,  unrestrained  by  social  control,  we  would 
justify  all  actions  of  the  state  which  will  tend  to  raise  the  ethical 
plane  of  competition.  Secondly,  we  would  justify  state  inter- 
vention where  such  intervention  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
oppression  of  individuals  by  each  other.  Thirdly,  we  would 
justify  such  intervention  where,  without  it,  monopolies  or  trusts 
would  be  organized  under  private  management.  Fourthly,  we 
would  justify  state  action  where  its  influence  is  educative,  or 
where  it  is  limited  to  the  performance  of  some  duty  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  performed  at  all.  Fifthly,  we  would  justify 
state  action  where,  although  its  effect  is  to  put  an  end  to  certain 
forms  of  competition,  its  result  is  the  stimulation  and  mainte- 
nance of  better  forms  of  rivalry. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  answer  one  final  question.  It  may 
be  asked  whether  these  kinds  of  governmental  intervention 
which  we  have  justified  do  not  rest  for  their  justification  upon 
the  implication  of  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  or  viciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  whether,  therefore,  it  is  not  true 
that  as  civilization  advances  the  necessity  for  this  intervention 
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will  decrease,  until  finally,  when  the  final  goal  of  human 
progress  is  reached,  the  need  for  political  control  will  have 
entirely  disappeared.  If  we  answer  yes  to  this,  we  in  effect 
affirm  that,  though  the  anarchistic  state  be  not  now  desirable,  it 
yet  stands  as  an  ideal  continually  to  be  striven  for  and  possibly 
ultimately  to  be  realized. 

This  proposition  has  been  and  still  is  widely  held.  Spencer 
in  his  Social  Statics  says  : 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  government  must  necessarily  last  forever. 
The  institution  marks  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  —  is  natural  to  a  peculiar 
phase  of  human  development.  It  is  not  essential,  but  incidental.  As  amongst 
Bushmen  we  find  a  state  antecedent  to  government,  so  there  may  be  one  in 
which  it  shall  become  extinct.' 

And  again  he  says  : 

Does  it  [government]  not  exist  because  crime  exists?  ....  Is  there  not 
more  liberty,  that  is,  less  government,  as  crime  diminishes  ?  And  must  not 
government  cease  when  crime  ceases,  for  the  very  lack  of  objects  on  which  to 
perform  its  function  ?  Not  only  does  magisterial  power  exist  because  of  evil, 
but  it  exists  by  evil." 

Janet  takes  the  same  view  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Science 
politique: 

Imaginez  [he  says]  en  effet  une  politique  parfaite,  un  gouvernement 
parfait,  des  lois  parfaites,  vous  supposez  par  la  mSme  des  hommes  parfaits. 
Mais  alors  la  politique  ne  serait  plus  autre  chose  que  le  gouvernement  libre 
de  chaque  homme  par  soi-mfime  :  en  d'autres  termes,  elle  cesserait  d'etre.  Et 
cependant,  c'est  la  sa  fin  et  son  id^al.  L'objet  du  gouvernement  est  de  pre- 
parer insensiblement  les  hommes  k  cet  6tat  parfait  de  society,  ou  les  lois  et 
le  gouvernement  lui-meme  deviendraient  inutiles. 

Hume,  too,  in  his  essay  Of  the  Ongi?ial  Contract,  says  : 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  inflexible  a  regard  to  justice  that  of  them- 
selves they  would  totally  abstain  from  the  properties  of  others,  they  had  for- 
ever remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  liberty,  without  subjection  to  any 
magistrate  or  political  society. 

The  assertion  of  Jules  Simon,  that  "the  state  ought  to  ren- 
der itself  useless  and  prepare  for  its  own  decease,"  indicates 
the  same  view.  So  also  we  find  the  late  Professor  Freeman 
asserting:  "As  for  discussions  about  any  one  ideal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, they  are  simply  idle.  The  ideal  form  of  government 
»  Edition  1873,  p.  24.  *Jbid.,  p.  230. 
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is  no  government  at  all.  The  existence  of  government  in  any 
shape  is  a  sign  of  man's  imperfection."  And,  finally,  to  similar 
effect  is  the  declaration  of  Paine  in  his  Common  Sefise,  that 
'•  government,  like  dress,  is  the  badge  of  lost  innocence."  ^ 

What  degree  of  truth  is  there  in  this  conception  of  anarch- 
ism or  no-government  as  an  ideal  ?  In  one  sense  there  is  a  good 
deal ;  in  another,  none.  If  by  anarchism  reference  is  had  to  the 
absence  of  all  coercion,  the  conception  is  a  valid  one.  If,  how- 
ever, the  idea  is  that  all  forms  of  public  activities  shall  disap- 
pear, it  is  invalid.  As  we  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  all 
coercion  is  in  itself  painful,  and  therefore  an  evil.  An  ideal 
social  order  must,  therefore,  be  one  in  which  the  element  of 
coercion  is  to  play  no  part.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  also 
pointed  out,  in  so  far  as  political  laws  or  social  conventions  are 
recognized  as  just  by  those  whose  actions  are  to  be  controlled, 
no  feeling  of  coercion  is  to  be  experienced.  The  absence  of 
coercion  which  is  ideally  demanded  does  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily imply  the  disappearance  of  all  forms  of  public  activities 
and  regulations.  In  fact,  were  all  men  morally  perfect,  and  intel- 
lectually enlightened,  public  activities  would  in  all  probability  be 
very  widely  extended.  For  with  men  so  perfect  morally  and 
intellectually,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  either  in  establishing 
or  operating  an  administrative  machine  with  any  number  of 
functions.  Controlled  by  such  wise  and  upright  men  the  econo- 
mies in  production  that  would  follow  from  the  establishment  of 
such  a  control  would  be  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sary competitive  struggle  between  individual  workers  could  be 
maintained  —  if,  indeed,  any  competition  would  be  needed  to 
stimulate  the  energies  and  to  weed  out  the  unfit  in  a  race  already, 
ex  hypothesi,  so  nearly  perfect. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  should  such  a  state  of  development 
ever  be  attained,  many  of  what  are  now  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  functions  of  the  state  would  fall  into  disuse.  The  exerr 
cise  of  all  the  punitive  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  educational 
activities  of  the  political  authorities  would  become  unnecessary. 
Legislation  would  be  needed   not  so  much   for  the   purpose  of 

*  Historical  Essays,  Fourth  Series. 
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applying  coercion  as  for  the  sake  of  providing  such  uniform 
rules  as  convenience  would  dictate.  Civil  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal litigation  would  conceivably  cease.  Only  the  administra- 
tive duties  of  the  state  would  remain.  These  would  probably  be 
increased  so  as  to  include  the  performance  by  the  state  of  every 
possible  service  that  could,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
better  performed  by  a  single  agent  than  by  the  several  efforts, 
however  harmonious,  of  private  individuals. 

By  way  of  conclusion  of  this  long  inquiry,  then,  it  may  be 
stated  that  we  have  reached  a  position  which  sustains  that  por- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  socialist  which  justifies  the  extension 
of  state  activities  in  any  conceivable  direction  where  it  can  be 
shown  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  political  control  will  be  followed 
by  beneficent  results.  At  the  same  time,  this  does  not  com- 
mit us  to  the  advocacy  of  social  control  in  any  given  case.  An 
estimate  of  all  the  considerations  involved  may,  indeed,  easily 
lead  us  to  advise  the  reduction  of  state  duties  to  a  minimum 
below  that  now  practiced  in  any  of  our  civilized  states.  In 
truth,  so  far  as  the  reasoning  that  has  gone  before  is  con- 
cerned, the  tendency  has  been  to  emphasize  the  possibilities, 
both  for  race, and  individual  progress,  that  are  wrapt  up  in  the 
competitive  principle. 

W.    W.    WiLLOUGHBY. 
JOHNS  Hopkins  University. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

V.       THE    ASSUMPTIONS    OF    SOCIOLOGY {continued). 

Resuming  our  account  of  the  individual  assumption,^  we 
have  to  set  in  order  certain  commonplaces  which  are  so  obvious 
that  all  kinds  of  social  theorists  have  usually  treated  them  with 
silent  contempt.  Our  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  discussion  is 
not  to  propose  psychological,  and  still  less  metaphysical,  solu- 
tions. We  shall  simply  schedule,  with  scant  illustration,  certain 
components  of  the  real  individual  which  are  to  be  reckoned  with 
whenever  we  try  to  understand  human  affairs.  Psychological 
analysis  and  metaphysical  hypothesis  have  their  own  competence 
with  respect  to  these  elements,  but  all  sane  social  theory  must 
first  accept  certain  crude  facts  as  part  of  its  raw  material,  and  the 
constant  significance  of  these  facts  is  not  likely  to  be  set  aside 
by  any  sort  of  subsequent  criticism. 

In  general,  then,  the  human  individual,  when  considered  as 
sentient,  and  not  in  his  merely  passive  relations  as  a  parcel  of 
matter,  acts  always  with  reference  to  ends  which  may  be  classi- 
fied in  six  groups.  For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  we 
may  press  a  single  term  into  service  as  a  group-name  in  each 
instance.  Speaking  somewhat  roughly  and  symbolically,  we 
may  say  that  all  the  acts  which  human  beings  have  ever  been 
known  to  perform  have  been  for  the  sake  of  {a)  health,  or  (^) 
wealth,  or  (^)  sociability,  or  [d)  knowledge,  or  (^)  beauty,  or 
(/)  rightness,  or  for  the  sake  of  some  combination  of  ends 
which  may  be  distributed  among  these  six."  The  individual  as 
we  know  him  is  an  insatiate  demand  for  satisfactions  included 
within  these  groups.  The  individual  as  we  know  him  manifests 
no  demands  for  satisfactions  which  may  not  be  placed  within 
one  or  more  of  these  groups.  Without  affecting  profitless  pre- 
cision in  use  of  terms,  we  may  promote  our  purpose  by  double 

'  Vid.  above,  Vol.  VI,  p.  65. 

*Cf.  Small  and  Vincent,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  pp.  174  sq. 
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ellipsis  as  follows  :  First,  human  individuals  are  centers  of  desires 
for  {a)  health,  (^)  wealth,  {c)  sociability,  (^)  knowledge,  (^) 
beauty,  (/)  rightness.  Second,  the  desires  in  view  of  which  men 
act  are  {a)  health,  (^)  wealth,  [c)  sociability,  {d)  knowledge, 
{e)  beauty,  (/)  rightness.  Nothing  in  our  present  discussion 
hinges  on  this  use  of  the  term  "defsire,"  now  in  the  subjective 
and  again  in  the  objective  sense.  The  liberty  will  therefore  be 
taken  for  the  sake  of  directness,  and  our  thesis  reduces  to  these 
algebraic  forms :  first,  the  human  individual  is  a  variation  of  the 
six-fold  desires  (subjective);  and  second,  the  conditions  of  human 
satisfaction  cotisist  of  variations  of  the  six-fold  desires  (objective). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  guard  at  the  outset  against  possible 
misconception  of  what  the  foregoing  propositions  imply.  It  is 
not  asserted,  for  instance,  that  from  the  moment  when  the  genus 
homo  emerged  in  the  zoological  series  there  was  forthwith 
efficient  demand  for  each  of  the  six  desires.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  every  specimen  of  the  human  species  manifests  all  these 
desires.  It  is  not  asserted  that  men  are  invariably,  or  even 
usually,  conscious  of  all  six  desires,  or  that  they  classify  the  ends 
of  their  actions  under  these  categories.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
when  men  are  acting  in  ways  that  tend  to  satisfy  some  form  of 
these  desires  they  are  necessarily  conscious  of  the  motive  or  of  the 
tendency  of  their  conduct.  The  proposition  is  primarily  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  human  individual,  he  does  not 
and  cannot  get  himself  into  motion,  except  under  the  conscious 
or  unconscious  impulse  of  one  or  more  of  these  desires;  and, 
moreover,  he  does  not  and  cannot  entertain  a  desire  which  is 
not  assignable  to  a  place  in  this  six-fold  classification.  There 
may  be  individuals  who  have  never  betrayed  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge or  beauty  or  rightness.  If  so,  they  must  be  classified  as 
individuals  in  whom  the  life-process  has  not  passed  through  all 
its  typical  forms.  No  individual  has  ever  been  observed  with 
desires  having  a  real  content  that  could  not  be  located  within 
the  six  divisions  specified.  Health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowl- 
edge, beauty,  rightness,  exhaust  the  known  demands  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  at  the  same  time  they  fill  the  bounds  of  the  known 
objective  possibilities  of  the  individual. 
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But  we  shall  be  very  far  from  taking  for  granted  the  real 
individual  with  whom  sociology  has  to  reckon,  if  we  picture 
either  subjective  or  objective  desires  as  fixed  in  quantity  or  in 
quality.  Human  desires  are  not  so  many  mathematical  points. 
They  may  rather  be  represented  to  our  imagination  as  so  many 
contiguous  surfaces,  stretching  out  from  angles  whose  areas 
presently  begin  to  overlap  each  other,  and  whose  sides  extend 
indefinitely. 

This  phase  of  the  facts  carries  inspiring  teleological  implica^ 
tions.  We  shall  return  to  them  in  later  papers.  We  shall  try 
to  show  that  in  the  facts  to  which  we  now  refer  there  is  a  clue 
to  a  more  precise  content  for  a  philosophy  of  life,  individual 
and  social,  than  we  have  hitherto  attained,  and  that  sociology 
must  at  last  undertake  to  trace  out  the  indications  already  partly 
legible  in  these  known  human  desires.  At  present,  however,  we 
are  concerned  neither  with  prophecy  nor  with  history,  but  with 
discrimination  of  what  actually  is.  We  are  recording  our  per- 
ception of  certain  marks  which,  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge, always  characterize  the  human  individual,  and  which  always, 
sooner  or  later,  combine  to  carry  on  the  human  part  of  the  social 
process.  In  brief,  either  the  social  process  in  the  large,  or  that 
portion  of  the  process  which  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
an  individual  life,  is  a  resultant  of  reactions  between  the  six 
desires,  primarily  in  their  permutations  within  the  individual, 
secondarily  in  their  permutations  between  individuals,  and 
always  in  their  varied  reciprocity  with  the  non-sentient  environ- 
ment. Each  of  these  desires  is  incessantly  conditioning  and 
conditioned  by  each  of  the  others.  In  scheduling  them  we  are 
constantly  tempted  to  digress  into  examination  of  their  recipro- 
cal relations.  Our  aim  in  this  section,  however,  is  to  keep  the 
attention  as  steadily  as  possible  upon  these  six  desires  in  turn, 
as  the  ultimate  human  factors  with  which  pure  sociology  has  to 
deal. 

To  recapitulate :  The  sociological  form  of  study  of  human 
association  sets  out  from  the  point  where  physiology  and  psy- 
chology stop ;  or  rather  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  socio- 
logical study  begins  where  physiology  and  psychology  would 
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stop  if  they  conformed  to  a  rigidly  schematic  program  ;  or  where 
they  would  stop  if  our  mental  processes  occurred  in  the  lineal 
and  serial  order  in  which  we  have  to  represent  them  in  speech. 
In  fact,  each  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  men  in  association 
makes  new  requisitions  upon  physiology  and  psychology  for 
closer  knowledge  of  individuals ;  and  this  more  intimate  physi- 
ology and  psychology  in  turn  reopens  doctrines  about  associa- 
tion and  proposes  new  inquiries  for  sociology.  In  any  given 
inquiry,  however,  the  psychologist,  as  such,  takes  association  as 
the  known  and  fixed  factor,  in  order  to  pursue  investigation  of 
his  undetermined  subject-matter  —  the  mechanism  of  the  indi- 
vidual actor.  The  sociologist,  as  such,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
the  individual  for  granted  and  pursues  investigation  of  his 
undetermined  subject-matter,  viz.,  associations.  The  individual 
accepted  by  the  sociologist  as  his  working  unit  is  the  human 
person  endowed  with  interests  which  manifest  themselves  as 
desires  for  health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and 
rightness.  To  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge  all  the  things 
that  occur  in  human  associations  are  functions  of  these  factors 
in  individuals  multiplied  into  the  variable  factors  of  external 
conditions  which  make  up  one  portion  of  each  individual's 
environment.  Now,  the  descriptive  task  of  sociology,  or  the 
task  of  "  descriptive  sociology,"  is  to  furnish  a  true  account  of 
real  men  in  their  real  relations  with  the  other  men  with  whom 
they  associate.  We  pass  then  to  more  specific  indication  of  the 
individual  desires  : 

{a)  The  health  desire. —  Men  are  first  and  generically  splendid 
animals.  Human  capacities  mark  the  human  type  as  fit  for  the 
most  intricate  correlations  of  physical  function ;  for  superior 
economy  of  physical  energy  ;  for  exquisite  harmony  of  physical 
action ;  and  for  corresponding  eagerness  of  physical  enjoyment. 
Theories  or  appreciations  of  life  derived  from  this  perception 
exclusively  have  tended  to  the  perversion  of  life  manifested  in 
the  later  Dionysia  at  Athens  or  in  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome.  On 
the  other  hand,  theories  of  life  which  go  to  the  other  extreme  of 
denying  and  repudiating  the  normality  of  physical  excellence, 
with    its   appropriate    gladness,    have   tended    to    the    opposite 
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monstrosities  of  asceticism.  The  anchorite  is  as  far  as  the  sybarite 
from  a  genuine  rendering  of  life.  The  concrete  goods  of  life  are 
incommensurable,  but  they  are  not  incompatible.  The  jusfbal- 
ance  of  life  has  not  been  found  by  eliminating  certain  normal 
elements  of  human  good  and  exaggerating  other  elements  beyond 
their  proportionate  worth.  The  Greek  ideal  was  not  the  whole 
truth,  but  it  contained  elements  of  truth  which  men  have  never 
been  able  long  to  ignore.  Plato  declares  that  his  wish  for  life  is  ; 
"To  be  healthy  and  beautiful,  to  become  rich  honestly,  and  to 
be  gay  and  merry  with  my  friends."  The  first  item  in  his  spe- 
cifications was  doubtless  his  version  of  <r(0(f)poavvr).  It  appears 
to  have  meant  to  the  Greek,  not  all  that  our  rendering  "  wisdom  " 
connotes  to  us,  but  physical  reasonableness,  moderated  and  tem- 
perate sensuousness —  not  quite  the  "sweet  reasonableness  "  of 
modern  Hellenism,  but  a  fragment  of  the  later  conception.  If 
Hawthorne  correctly  transferred  the  idea  of  Praxiteles'  Faun  to 
Donatello,  that  artless  creature  before  his  transformation  sym- 
bolized not  merely  the  Greek  but  the  universal  norm  of  one 
element  in  human  personality.  The  right  man  will  be  a  man  of 
exuberant,  exultant  health.  Without  generalizing  this  ideal 
as  a  program,  every  man  according  to  his  insight  instinctively  or 
systematically  reaches  after  this  realization.  Right  human  life 
will  be  the  life  of  a  race  of  splendid  physical  men.  The  starved, 
the  stunted,  the  feeble,  the  sick  man  advertises  arrest  or  deflec- 
tion of  the  life-process.  Before  and  after  health  becomes  a 
reflective  desire  it  is  the  primary  instinctive  desire.  Before  and 
after  the  activities  that  belong  to  health  are  balanced  and  pro- 
portioned and  regulated  they  often  betray  a  fierce  force  that 
leaps  over  the  limits  of  good  in  their  own  realm  and  threatens 
all  the  other  goods  of  life.  Neither  the  abuses  of  excessive 
vitality,  however,  nor  the  misfortunes  of  defective  vitality  can 
permanently  confuse  our  inevitable  desire  for  health  in  its  appro- 
priate form  and  power.  Before  and  in  and  through  all  his  other 
activities  the  individual  is  incessant  urgency  and  exercise  of  the 
health  desire. 

Hebrew  wisdom  placed  the  half-truth,  "  All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  Father  of  Lies.     It 
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is  impossible  to  substitute  a  formula  that  will  correctly  express  the 
ratio  between  the  health  desire  and  the  other  desires,  because 
the  ratio  is  infinitely  variable.  Sometimes  a  man  will  forego  all 
else  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  exist.  Again  he  will 
jauntily  throw  away  his  life  for  a  principle  or  a  sentiment  or  a 
passion.  Today  he  will  give  his  kingdom  for  the  ransom  of  his 
body,  and  tomorrow  he  will  stake  life  and  fortune  against  tribute 
of  a  penny.  We  need  not  at  present  raise  any  of  the  baffling 
questions  about  the  comparative  significance  of  the  several  ele- 
ments of  human  desire.  Our  emphasis  now  is  upon  the  fact  that 
the  actual  individual  of  real  life  is  made  up  of  some  proportion 
or  other  of  the  six  desires  which  we  have  scheduled.  One  or 
more  of  these  may  be  negligible  quantities  in  exceptional  cases, 
but  in  the  average  man  each  of  them  is  always  present,  and 
occasions  may  arise  when  either  of  them  will  become  dominant 
We  do  not  know  the  real  individual,  then,  until  we  recognize  him 
as  a  resultant  of  these  six  desires  in  some  power  and  proportion 
The  health  desire  is  the  least  questionable  of  all. 

At  this  point  we  can  indicate  only  a  formal  standard  and 
application  of  this  fact  in  sociological  theory  and  in  social 
praxis.  There  will  always  exist  an  implicit  minimum  standard  of 
the  health  satisfactions.  As  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other 
constituent  desires,  this  standard  will  vary  with  individuals  and 
with  groups.  Whenever  the  individual  or  group  status  falls 
below  a  certain  minimum  of  health  condition,  the  life-process  in 
the  individual  or  the  group  is  to  that  extent  turned  destructively 
against  itself.  The  practical  bearings  of  this  and  similar  abstract 
generalizations  that  are  to  follow  should  suggest  themselves. 
We  must  confine  this  part  of  the  argument,  however,  to  pure 
sociological  theory.  A  later  portion  of  the  discussion  will  deal 
with  the  question,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  desires  in  turn : 
What  is  the  most  and  the  best  indicated  by  the  known  condi- 
tions of  life,  as  available  for  men  in  each  of  these  realms  of 
satisfaction  ? 

(^)  The  wealth  desire. —  After  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  the 
economic  abstraction  recommended  by  Adam  Smith  there  is 
little   call   for  debate  over  the  existence  of  something  in  the 
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human  individual  corresponding  with  the  concept  "the  economic 
man."  The  economic  man,  however,  although  but  a  segment  of 
the  actual  man  of  whom  we  have  record  or  experience,  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  alias  of  the  wealth  desire  as  we  apprehend  it.  The 
economic  man  is  a  relatively  very  advanced  and  complex  social 
product,  not  a  simple  social  element.  The  economic  man  is  not 
a  plain  affinity  for  wealth.  Perhaps  he  is  a  more  expert  and 
persistent  scatterer  than  accumulator  of  wealth.  Perhaps  wealth 
is  almost  altogether  a  means  with  him,  and  scarcely  to  any 
appreciable  degree  an  end.  Perhaps  he  plays  the  economic 
game  just  as  another  plays  whist  or  billiards  or  golf.  Perhaps 
he  wants  wealth  because  his  wife  wants  society.  Perhaps  he 
wants  wealth  in  order  to  propagate  his  creed,  or  to  punish  his 
enemy,  or  to  win  a  maid,  or  to  buy  a  title,  or  to  control  a  party. 
In  either  case  the  economic  man  is  a  man  of  highly  mixed 
motives,  and  it  is  curious  that  there  has  been  in  all  our  economic 
literature  so  little  analysis  of  the  wealth  desire  in  distinction 
from  the  forms  of  economic  action  in  which  the  wealth  motive  is 
largely  mediate.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  things  deemed 
desirable  in  highly  developed  society  are  to  be  accomplished 
only  with  the  aid  of  wealth  obscures  more  than  it  reveals  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  wealth  desire  proper.  When  men  want 
wealth  for  reasons  extrinsic  to  itself  they  are  specimens  of  "the 
economic  man,"  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  exemplifying  the  fact 
that  the  economic  man  is  prompted  by  desires  other  than  the 
wealth  desire.  Some  men  —  indeed  the  primal  animal  in  each  one 
of  us — want  wealth  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  sensations  that 
come  from  consuming  it.  Dialecticians  might  find  it  easy  to 
maintain  that  in  this  case  the  health  stimulus  rather  than  the 
wealth  stimulus  is  primary.  At  all  events,  when  men  want 
wealth  for  its  own  sake  the  impulse  appears  to  be  an  instinct  of 
a  creative  sort,  a  desire  to  control  nature  or  to  conform  nature 
to  the  agent's  ideas. 

In  one  fraction  of  his  nature  man  is  an  eagerness  to  be  a  god. 
If  autonomy,  in  the  most  restricted  sense,  satisfied  this  urgency, 
health  would  be  a  realization  of  the  human  ambition  of  sover- 
eignty, i.  e.,  complete  autonomy  of  the  physical  organism.     Man 
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does  not  find  himself  complete,  however,  as  a  god  in  a  vacuum. 
His  rule  requires  a  realm.  Things  furnish  that  realm.  The 
lordship  of  man  over  man  occurs  wherever  force  can  assert  it, 
and  the  sense  of  justice  does  not  estop  it.  When  men  cannot  or 
will  not  lord  it  over  each  other  there  still  remains  to  them  a 
means  of  partially  completing  the  circuit  of  self-realization  in  the 
lordship  over  things.  Things  subject  to  personality  is  the  for- 
mula of  a  second  stage  or  phase  of  the  completeness  of  the  real 
individual.  It  is  part  of  complete  human  personality  to  exercise 
lordship  over  things.  The  savagery  of  the  savage  is  primarily 
his  inability  to  lord  it  over  things.  In  the  midst  of  limitless 
resources  of  ores  and  fibers  and  forces  he  commands  nothing,  he 
marshals  nothing,  he  compels  nothing  to  his  service.  His  wealth 
is  raw  roots  and  flesh  and  pelts,  and  tools  that  the  monkeys  may 
have  used,  and  used  about  as  well.  He  begins  to  be  a  man  in 
beginning  to  take  completer  possession  of  things,  in  ordering 
them  about,  in  molding  them  to  his  will,  in  mastering  them  at  the 
caprice  of  his  imagination.  The  truth  is,  the  modern  vice  is  not 
too  much  devotion  to  wealth,  but  too  little.  Our  materialism  is 
too  extensive,  but  not  intensive  enough.  It  puts  up  with  quan- 
titative title  instead  of  qualitative  possession. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  literal  truth  which  we  have  overlooked  in 
the  dictum  of  St.  Paul:  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil."  Money  is  the  emptiest  wealth  which  men  possess.  Money 
is  the  opium  of  industry.  The  vice  of  money  is  its  insinuation 
into  the  place  of  wealth.  Money  debauches  men  by  leading 
them  to  substitute  for  the  exercise  of  the  possessing  function 
habitual  purchase  of  personal  service.  Money  is  a  subtle  means 
of  tempting  men  from  normal  lordship  over  things  to  abnormal 
lordship  over  persons.  Money  makes  men  veritable  rois  faineants 
in  the  realm  of  things. 

The  Mosaic  code  contains  the  precept:  "And  thou  shalt  take 
no  gift :  for  the  gift  blindeth  the  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words 
of  the  righteous."^  Money  is  a  conventional  disguise  of  gift- 
taking.  This  is  not  an  estimate  of  the  total  function  of  money, 
but  a  statement  of  one  of  the  forms  of  abuse  to  which  money 

'Exod.  23:8. 
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is  liable.  Effects  visible  in  modern  society  verify  the  Mosaic 
prognosis.  Modern  men  are  less  than  men  because  so  many  of 
us  possess  things  only  by  proxy,  and  because  such  wealth  as 
we  have  as  proprietors  is  merely  the  partial  usufruct  of  other 
people's  lordship  over  things.  I  buy  the  thing  I  cannot  pro- 
duce. Another  masters  nature  and  produces  the  thing  which  I 
buy.  He  lords  it  over  things.  I  am  powerless  over  the  same 
things  until  he  masters  them  for  me.  He  is  the  man  in  this 
relation,  and  by  so  much  I  am  less  than  man. 

The  only  adequate  demonstration  of  the  "dignity  of  labor" 
is  to  be  reached  in  this  connection.  The  phrase  in  our  civiliza- 
tion is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  instinctive  and  indignant  claim  to 
more  credit  than  society  concedes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  form 
of  cajolery  which  carries  little  genuine  appreciation.  The  dignity 
of  labor,  as  labor,  resides  in  the  prerogative  of  mastery.  Not 
all  labor  is  dignified.  Courage  is  dignified,  and  the  man  who, 
for  the  sake  of  biding  his  time  and  meanwhile  feeding  his  family, 
bravely  digs  ditches  or  carries  a  hod  while  aware  that  the  work 
is  beneath  his  powers,  is  dignified  in  his  courage,  though  menial 
in  his  toil.  There  is  no  dignity  in  drudgery,  though  there  is 
dignity  in  endurance.  Dignified  labor  is  masterful  and  creative 
labor.  A  treadmill  is  a  slave-pen.  A  forge  or  a  carpenter's 
bench  may  be  a  kingdom.  That  labor  is  dignified  in  which  mind 
molds  things.  Labor  is  dignified  in  proportion  as  it  is  mental 
mastery  of  materials  or  conditions.  The  wealth  produced  by 
mental  mastery  is  the  regalia  of  the  real  man.  The  initial  dig- 
nity of  labor,  then,  is  its  realization  of  a  portion  of  the  process  of 
manhood,  not  its  mere  seizure  of  the  means  of  partial  manhood. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  modern  vice  is  not  too  much 
devotion  to  wealth,  but  too  little.  Modern  life  drowns  the  wine's 
bouquet  in  the  very  mass  of  the  wine.  We  literally  lose  our 
lives  in  the  business  by  which  we  plan  to  find  life.  Our  social 
inventions  for  the  administration  of  things  have  spoiled  their 
administrators  for  the  lordship  of  things.  The  pseudo-wealth 
which  we  have  ennobled  to  equality  with  real  wealth  has  degraded 
us  in  return.  We  have  gained  the  Midas  touch,  but  we  have 
forfeited   the   full    franchise  of    wealth.     While  we  handle  the 
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symbols  of  wealth  we  neglect  or  we  delegate  the  arts  of  creating 
wealth,  and  we  grow  impotent  to  appropriate  wealth.  The  mere 
manipulator  of  money  knows  none  of  the  campaigns  with  nature, 
the  assaults  upon  intrenched  resistance,  the  defeats,  the  changes 
of  front,  the  retreats,  the  flank  movements,  the  fine  strategies 
against  obstinate  physical  properties,  the  renewed  attacks,  the 
patience,  the  persistence,  the  intelligence  that  conquer  things. 
Ignorant  of  the  conflict,  he  cannot  appreciate  the  conquest.  If 
we  have  the  money  power  merely,  the  victors  have  emancipated 
us,  but  they  cannot  enfranchise  us.  In  spite  of  our  liberty  we 
are  not  free. 

A  partial  recognition  of  these  facts  is  in  the  tradition  of 
many  princely  families  that  the  sons  and  even  the  daughters 
must  learn  some  industrial  craft.  There  is  also  in  this  con- 
nection a  profounder  sanction  than  is  usually  asserted  for  the 
reinforcement  of  our  school  curricula  by  manual  training.  The 
experimental  laboratory  also  has  a  function  apart  from  scientific 
discovery,  in  affording  to  many  men  that  element  of  experience 
in  mastering  nature  without  which  their  life  would  be  seriously 
unbalanced.  Such  discipline  admits  men  to  actual  appropriation 
of  material  goods,  for  which  they  would  else  have  no  adequate 
sense.  Real  wealth  is  not  appreciated  by  men  who  know  nothing 
intimately  of  the  difficulties  of  creating  wealth.  Wealth  as  the 
measure  and  as  the  realization  of  man's  mastery  over  things 
is  neither  too  highly  nor  too  generally  valued  in  our  civilization. 
Wealth  as  the  mere  accumulation  of  things  that  others  have 
mastered  is  both  too  highly  and  too  generally  valued.  The 
materialism  of  our  day  is  deplorable  radically  as  a  sign  of 
man's  mastery  or  desire  of  mastery  over  man,  and  of  abdica- 
tion or  willingness  to  abdicate  the  real  lordship  of  things  for 
this  unnatural  lordship  over  persons. 

Personality,  like  any  other  whole,  is  the  union  of  all  its  parts. 
It  cannot  be  realized  by  a  preference  of  certain  parts  which 
amounts  to  exclusion  of  certain  other  parts.  Accordingly  we 
recognize  alongside  of  health  this  second  factor  which  enters 
into  complete  personal  realization,  viz.,  that  lordship  over  things 
which  is  founded  upon  direct  mastery  of  natural  forces. 
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The  sense  in  which  we  urge  that  mastery  over  things  is  a 
phase  of  proper  personality,  and  thus  in  so  far  an  end  in  itself, 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  sort  of  parallel  familiar  to  scholars. 
Educated  men  pity  people  who  have  to  put  up  with  information 
without  corresponding  insight.  The  navigator  or  the  accountant 
who  mechanically  applies  his  table  of  logarithms,  without  under- 
standing how  a  logarithm  is  derived  or  what  essential  relations 
it  expresses ;  the  drug  clerk  who  knows  how  to  interpret  the 
signs  in  the  physician's  prescription,  but  who  has  no  idea  why 
two  substances  may  be  compounded,  while  other  two  may  not ; 
the  voter  who  learns  the  program  of  his  party,  but  is  impotent 
to  criticise  or  to  decide  whether  the  program  is  wise  and  just 
—  each  of  these,  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view,  is  pitiable. 
They  have  the  form  and  some  of  the  uses  of  knowledge  with- 
out that  wisdom  which  is  the  completion  of  knowledge.  Real 
knowledge  is  personal  insight  into  the  relations  partly  expressed 
by  the  practical  information.  A  generation  that  had  forgotten 
its  mathematics  and  its  chemistry  and  its  statesmanship,  and 
had  retained  only  rules  and  formulas  and  statutes,  would  be  a 
generation  intellectually  dead.  It  would  have  the  form  of 
knowledge,  but  none  of  that  spirit  of  divination  which  is  the 
vitality  of  knowledge. 

In  a  similar  way  a  generation  that  multiplies  material  prod- 
ucts, and  glorifies  the  controllers  of  them,  while  it  exempts  one 
order  of  men  as  completely  as  possible  from  personal  mastery 
of  things,  and  identifies  another  order  of  men  as  completely 
as  possible  with  unthinking  machine  production  of  things, 
inevitably  diminishes  in  both  classes  the  proper  exercise  of 
possession,  and  thus  the  appropriate  realization  of   manhood. 

The  perception  which  we  are  now  emphasizing  is  that  mas- 
tery of  things  is  a  function  proper  to  complete  personality. 
Speaking  in  terms  of  the  appropriate  product  of  this  mastery, 
or  wealth  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  word,  wealth 
is  physical  substance  and  attribute  raised  to  a  higher  power  by 
the  reinforcement  of  thought.  Wealth  is  man's  first  realization 
of  independence  among  the  world-forces.  That  lordship  over 
things  which  directly  creates  wealth  in  the  popular  sense  is  more 
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than  proprietorship  over  matter.  It  is  comprehension  of  matter, 
insight  into  its  qualities,  perception  of  its  adaptabilities,  and 
consequent  personal  appropriation  and  control  of  its  latent  pos- 
sibilities. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  argue  that  lordship  over  things  in 
this  sense  is  an  essential  social  function.  In  order  that  human 
animals  may  progress  through  the  stages  of  development  to 
which  their  endowment  destines  them,  somebody  must  create 
wealth  and  hold  it  subject  to  human  use.  But  our  theorem  goes 
beyond  this.  We  assert  that  the  individual  is  incomplete  and 
monstrous  unless  the  power  and  the  practice  of  the  direct  lord- 
ship of  things  is  evident  in  him.  Wealth  simply  held  subject  to 
my  draft  is  material  toward  which  my  relation  may  be  unnatural 
and  vicious.  It  may  be  merely  property  without  the  antecedent 
conditions  of  comprehension  and  control.  Such  proprietorship^ 
unless  counterbalanced  by  some  direct  lordship  over  other  things, 
tends  to  unsocialize  and  dehumanize  men  by  assigning  to  them  a 
status  manifestly  artificial,  because  impossible  of  generalization. 
The  extension  of  this  status  to  all  men  would  extinguish  society. 
Proxy  wealth  is  necessarily  impossible  as  the  universal  order. 
Delegation  of  the  wealth  function  is  in  principle  as  abnormal  as 
delegation  of  the  health  function.  A  man  is  not  as  fatally 
incomplete  when  others  exercise  all  the  primary  control  of 
nature  for  him  as  he  would  be  if  he  tried  to  have  others  exercise 
all  the  vital  functions  for  him,  but  he  is  in  an  equally  literal 
sense  abnormal  and  artificial. 

Lordship  over  things  in  the  sense  thus  indicated  is  the  satis- 
faction appropriate  to  the  wealth  desire.  Self-realization  is  pro- 
moted in  the  achievement  of  lordship  over  things  by  means  of 
the  candid  contact  with  nature  necessary  to  creation  and  con- 
trol. Production  of  real  wealth  requires  sympathetic  and  intel- 
ligent touch  with  reality  which  is  promise  and  partial  potency 
of  knowledge  and  art  and  virtue.  There  are  very  deep  reasons 
for  our  customary  epithet  "honest"  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
laborer.  When  we  speak  of  the  "honest  farmer"  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  is  with  his  matter-of-fact  dealings  with  nature, 
which   he   is  credited   with  carrying  over  consistently  into  his 
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dealings  with  men.  His  attitude  is  accepted  as  typical  of  all 
right  human  relations  with  the  real  world.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  who  deals  directly  at  some  point  with  nature's 
physical  veracities  should  become  the  more  complete  and  gen- 
uine man  from  the  association.  Conversely,  exemption  from 
such  relation,  or  reduction  of  it  to  mere  brute  contact,  suspends 
one  of  the  conditions  of  personal  completeness. 

The  radical  and  inevitable  necessity  of  mastery  over  things 
by  somebody,  in  order  that  anybody  may  maintain  mere  exist- 
ence, still  more  in  order  that  anybody  may  be  more  than  an 
animal,  creates  the  most  effective  presumption  against  any  theory 
of  life  which  views  the  lordship  of  things  as  an  accident.  Any 
function  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  species  must 
be  regarded  as  proper  to  the  individuals  of  the  species  until  rea- 
sons for  believing  the  contrary  appear.  In  this  case  observation 
of  the  wealth  function  discovers,  not  merely  its  necessity,  but  its 
inherent  dignity.  We  cannot  subtract  that  dignity  from  any 
man  and  regard  the  remainder  as  a  complete  man. 

For  sociological  theory,  whether  applying  to  the  remote 
past  or  to  the  immediate  present ;  for  social  practice,  whether 
that  of  scholar  or  artist  or  moralist,  or  that  of  society  in  treating 
children  or  paupers  or  criminals  or  defectives,  or  of  democracies 
in  controlling  and  developing  themselves,  the  individual  always 
and  everywhere  in  question  is  an  agent  intensely  interested  in 
compelling  nature  to  his  own  use.  We  may  not  treat  this  inci- 
dent as  a  trivial  and  transient  foible  of  human  character.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  betrays  an  essential  and  permanent  trait  of 
human  nature.  At  all  events,  valid  sociological  thinking  must 
accommodate  in  its  assumption  of  the  individual  some  form  and 
proportion  of  this  sort  of  self-assertion. 

(^)  The  sociability  desire. — We  have  appetites  for  personal 
intercourse  of  a  purely  spiritual  sort,  without  conscious  reference 
to  physical  contact  or  material  exchange.  There  are  human 
affinities  which  nothing  but  reaction  with  human  beings  can 
satisfy.  There  are  interchanges  of  stimulus  and  satisfaction 
between  persons  with  no  more  dependence  upon  nor  ulterior 
reference  to  any  physical  conditions  than   the   slight  minimum 
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which  is  involved  in  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  music  for 
its  own  sake.  In  both  cases,  as  we  have  said  in  another  con- 
nection,^ the  physical  is  the  necessary  vehicle  of  the  spiritual, 
but  it  is  unconsciously  involved,  and  a  negligible  factor  so  far  as 
the  character  of  the  paramount  desire  is  concerned. 

There  are  enlargements  of  life  aside  from  advantages  that 
spring  from  use  of  the  material  things  which  men  create.  Those 
that  we  have  now  to  consider  proceed  directly  from  spiritual 
reactions  with  other  men.  In  our  philosophies  of  justice  we 
have  confined  our  calculations  too  closely  to  relations  which 
might  be  expressed  or  measured  in  material  terms.  Moral  the- 
orists have  treated  social  relations  almost  exclusively  as  different 
arrangements  into  which  men  are  assorted  by  care  for  their 
bodies  and  by  pursuit  of  purchasable  goods.  We  have  had 
individual  ethics,  or  the  principles  of  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  considering  the  person  as  an  isolated  group  of  related 
operations.  We  have  had  the  ethics  of  business,  of  politics, 
of  religion.  We  have  even  had  the  ethics  of  social  intercourse 
considered  as  a  means  to  one  of  these  other  ends ;  but  no  one 
has  made  it  evident  that  there  is  an  important  section  of  life 
made  up  of  conditions  in  which  personality  pure  and  simple 
reacts  upon  personality,  and  immediately  assists  or  retards  nor- 
mal satisfaction.  No  one,  surely,  has  taken  the  further  step  of 
codifying  the  just  balance  of  these  purely  spiritual  relations. 

When  we  observe  that  affinities  for  certain  personal  relations 
are  manifested  by  some  men,  and  when  we  discover  the  proba- 
bility that  these  affinities  are  latent,  if  not  patent,  in  all  men,  we 
thereby  reach  another  specification  in  our  analysis  of  the  real 
individual.  The  fact  is  that  all  men  tend  normally  to  desire 
contacts  with  other  men  of  a  sort  to  gratify  their  pure  sense  of 
personality.  We  mean  by  sociability,  then,  those  elements  in 
the  relations  of  persons  which  correspond  with  this  desire. 

A  primary  and  simple  demand  of  the  sociability  desire  may 
be  illustrated  by  analogy  with  the  leadings  of  the  health  desire. 
Parallel  with  the  desire  for  bodily  integrity  is  an  equally  naive 
and  persistent  desire  for  personal  integrity.    Each  man  embodies 

'  Vid.  above,  p.  48. 
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a  claim  to  be  a  spiritual  integer,  an  undiminished  unit  among 
like  whole  units.  The  German  term  Selbstgefuhl  seems  to  con- 
tain more  traces  than  any  English  equivalent  of  this  instinctive 
impulse  to  assert  the  full  measure  of  personality.  The  Germans 
talk  also  of  '' pers'dnliche  Geltung,"  "counting  for  all  that  one  is 
essentially  worth,"  and  this  again  seems  to  be  an  utterance  of  the 
native  human  instinct.  The  privilege  of  standing  over  against 
his  fellow,  with  the  assured  franchise  of  equal  freedom  of  self- 
expression,  is  an  implicit  demand  of  every  unspoiled  man.  The 
demand  is  not  primarily  an  assertion  of  "equality,"  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  idea  is  notoriously  abused  by  pseudo-democrats. 
It  is  the  demand  that,  such  as  I  am,  with  such  sort  and  size  of 
merit  as  I  personally  possess,  I  may  be  permitted  to  assert 
myself,  without  suppression  or  subversion  by  the  arrogation  of 
others.  The  inherent  desire  of  each  man  to  see  himself  reflected 
at  full  height  in  his  neighbor's  eye  is  a  factor  to  be  counted  on 
in  calculation  of  every  social  equation,  just  as  positively  as  each 
individual's  desire  for  food  and  sleep.  Another  German  word 
frequently  in  proletarian  use  is  ^* Anerkennung."  It  loses  some  of 
its  force  when  we  render  it  "  recognition,"  because  in  America  the 
latter  term  has  narrow  political  associations.  The  root  of  the 
matter  is  desire  not  to  be  socially  discounted  in  accordance  with 
any  fictitious  scale,  but  to  be  taken  at  full  value.  This  demand 
is  a  very  real  and  strong  factor  in  American  labor  agitations, 
although  it  might  have  been  more  clearly  expressed  and  more 
consistently  urged.  "We  want  to  be  treated  like  men"  means 
not  alone  demand  for  higher  wages,  but  for  opportunity  to  be 
accounted  as  men  in  the  councils  of  men.  It  means  assertion 
of  right  to  have  feelings  respected  and  opinions  weighed  and 
judgments  considered  on  their  merits,  instead  of  having  them 
summarily  quashed  at  the  dictation  of  other  men's  interests. 

The  spontaneity  of  our  demand  for  the  privilege  of  personal 
integrity  may  be  detected  indirectly  in  our  involuntary  resent- 
ment against  violations  of  this  relation.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
custom,  long  familiar  in  royal  and  noble  families,  of  having  in 
the  castle  a  scapegoat  in  the  person  of  a  boy  of  plebeian  birth 
and  of  equal  age  with  the  heir  of  the  lordly  house.    The  mission 
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of  the  humbler  boy  was  to  endure  corporal  punishment  in  place 
of  the  privileged  scion.  The  latter  was  held  to  be  too  good  to 
suffer  bodily  for  his  own  misdeeds,  but  was  capable  of  commit- 
ting rascalities  enough  to  keep  the  skin  of  the  human  foil  fre- 
quently smarting.  When  we  think  of  that  domestic  institution, 
even  across  the  intervening  time  and  space,  we  are  conscious  of 
indignation,  not  chiefly  on  account  of  the  physical  affliction,  but 
because  of  the  outrage  against  the  personal  integrity  of  the 
base-born  boy.  He  was  denied  the  individuality  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  matter.  He  was  forbidden  to  be  a  self, 
responsible  for  his  deed  and  accountable  for  his  fault.  He  was 
stunted  in  moral  stature.  His  sense  of  justice  was  stultified. 
His  possession  of  sentiment  like  that  of  other  human  beings  was 
despised.  He  was  denied  the  right  to  develop  as  a  man,  and 
was  turned  into  a  wolf  or  a  sheep.  The  judgment  of  history 
upon  American  slavery  will  doubtless  emphasize  this  element, 
while  it  recognizes  that  the  slaves  as  a  rule  had  ampler  security 
of  their  standard  of  physical  welfare  than  many  free  populations 
enjoy.  Exclusion  from  the  franchise  of  personal  integrity  con- 
demned the  system  which  so  liberally  guaranteed  bodily  integ- 
rity. The  radical  evil  of  our  present  wage  system  is  not  that  it 
permits  inequality  of  distribution,  but  that  the  inequality  is  so 
largely  an  index  of  an  arbitrary  personal  inequality  that  gives 
artificial  weight  to  the  will  of  some  persons  and  artificially 
counts  out  the  will  of  others.  Human  nature  unsubdued  by 
social  veto  instinctively  asserts  for  each  individual  a  distinct 
inviolate  dignity.  As  Fichte  expresses  it:  "The  marrow  of  the 
idea  of  justice  is  that  each  man  has  an  equal  claim  with  every 
other  man  upon  the  full  development  of  himself."^ 

Closely  related  with  this  instinct  of  personal  integrity,  and 
intimately  involved  in  its  realization,  is  a  social  claim  which 
may  be  called,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  term,  the  craving  for 
reciprocal  valuation.  A  variation  of  this  impulse  manifests 
itself  in  manifold  demands  for  functional  valuation,  all  impelled 
at  one  point  by  the  distinctively  social  desire,  but  all  sooner  or 
later  resolving  themselves,  with  all  the  other  human  impulses, 

^Ethik,  1, 19. 
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into  functions  of  all  the  others.  Both  Emerson  and  Carlisle 
have  rung  changes  upon  portions  of  this  theme.  "  No  man  can 
be  heroic  except  in  an  heroic  world,"  and  the  theory  that  we 
worship  great  men  because  they  express  to  us  our  implicit 
selves,  and  help  toward  due  valuation  of  ourselves,  with  possibly 
similar  appraisal  in  other  minds,  both  posit  the  desire  for  social 
valuation  to  which  we  are  calling  attention.  The  society  in  which 
the  individual  might  most  completely  achieve  himself  would  be 
a  mutual-admiration  society.  Each  member's  potential  excel- 
lence would  be  helped  into  actuality  by  each  other  member's 
recognition  of  the  partially  realized  excellence. 

Without  having  attempted  a  final  analysis  of  the  sociability 
desire,  we  have  indicated  by  these  two  marks  certain  qualitative 
traits  of  a  distinct  factor  in  human  individuality.  It  develops 
in  other  directions,  to  be  sure,  as  in  ambition  for  prestige  among 
men  and  for  power  over  men ;  but  we  have  sufficiently  indicated 
distinctive  marks  of  this  factor.  If  some  extraordinary  provision 
could  be  made  for  the  wants  of  a  human  being  aside  from  satis- 
factions of  sociability,  the  abundance  of  all  things  else  would 
not  prevent  ultimate  discovery  of  a  radical  lack.  Assertion  of 
personality  in  distinction  from  other  personality,  and  exchange 
of  recognitions  of  personal  valuation,  are  as  proper  incidents  of 
human  satisfaction  as  supply  of  the  bodily  demand  for  food 
and  air. 

(//)  The  knowledge  desire. —  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  abstract  proposition  that  the  human  individual  wants  to 
know.  We  encounter  incredulity  only  when  we  try  to  follow 
the  implications  of  the  universal  knowledge  desire,  in  case  they 
begin  to  reveal  indications  of  larger  destiny  for  all  men  than  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  permits.  Without  pursuing  inquiry 
very  far  in  this  direction,  we  may  enter  another  detail  in  our 
specifications  of  the  real  individual. 

It  would  doubtless  be  entirely  superfluous  to  argue  with  any 
reader  of  these  papers  that  knowledge  is  good  both  as  a  means 
to  other  goods,  and  also  as  an  activity  of  the  person  without 
reference  to  any  ulterior  end.  Whether  the  judgment  is  suscep- 
tible of  logical   confirmation   or   not,    it   is  part   and   parcel   of 
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modern  men's  thinking,  and  few  people  would  care  to  waste  their 
time  in  seeking  props  for  a  perception  so  direct  and  clear.  A 
machine  is  at  its  best  when  part  so  plays  into  part  that  the  total 
function  of  the  machine  is  performed.  A  man  is  not  at  his  best 
until  he  is  able  to  think  all  that  he  does,  and  to  follow  all  his 
conditions  and  actions  with  intelligent  comprehension.  Every 
man  above  the  level  of  idiocy  has  to  know  something  in  order 
to  act  at  all.  No  man  can  know  all  that  the  rest  of  men  know. 
Between  the  extremes  of  nescience  and  omniscience  there  must 
be  a  typical  condition  of  knowledge  for  the  normal  man.  What 
is  the  indicated  condition  of  the  knowing  process  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  achieving  himself  in  a  healthy  way,  and  for  a 
society  that  is  progressing  ? 

If  we  think  of  knowledge  primarily  as  a  means  to  other  ele- 
ments of  living,  our  judgment  about  the  working  ratio  between  this 
element  and  the  others  is  that  knowledge  is  not  in  due  proportion 
until  it  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  standard  of  life  appropriate  to  the 
individual  in  question ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  until 
it  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  persistence  of  the  social  process  at 
the  point  where  the  given  individual  functions.  One  is  not  a 
well-working  "socius"  unless  one  has  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  provide  for  self-conduct  of  one's  own  part  of  the  social  process. 
This  is  the  conception,  by  the  way,  on  which  the  American  pub- 
lic school  implicitly  rests. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  knowledge  as  a  portion  of 
self-achievement  which  has  implications  of  its  own,  apart  from 
its  bearings  upon  other  phases  of  life,  the  ideal  of  knowledge  is  in 
a  sense  inverted.  Knowledge  for  the  sake  of  a  process  outside  of 
itself  calls  for  a  focusing  of  all  reality  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able upon  the  particular  process  for  which  the  knowing  person  is 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  knowledge  as  an  achievement 
by  itself  calls  for  a  going  out  in  thought  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  thinker's  personal  function,  and  a  discovering  of  the  content 
and  meaning  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  whole  life-process, 
within  which  the  thinker  occupies  a  place.  There  is  no  antithesis 
at  last,  except  a  rhetorical  one,  between  these  two  aspects  of 
the  knowing  function,  but  this  view  of  them  affords  a  clue  to 
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the  two  kinds  of  valuation  that  we  actually  pass  upon  the  knowl- 
edge element  in  conduct.  Knowledge  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
the  standard  of  life  is  practically  demanded  by  everybody. 
Knowledge  as  vision  of  the  meaning  of  life,  and  of  what  the 
standard  of  life  should  be,  is  needed  by  everybody,  but  is  in  far 
less  general  demand.  The  largest  concrete  conception  which  the 
human  mind  can  represent  in  detail  is  the  persistence  and  the 
expansion  of  the  life-process  of  which  we  find  ourselves  to  be 
parts.  We  have  a  vague  conception  of  this  system  of  relations 
as  in  its  turn  an  incident  in  a  greater  cosmic  process,  or  a  stage 
in  the  progress  toward  a  "far-off  divine  event."  This,  however, 
shapes  itself  in  our  imagination  as  little  more  in  detail  than  we 
discover  actually  or  potentially  in  the  social  process.  The  latter 
includes  all  the  reality  which  we  have  the  means  of  thinking 
specifically.  Accordingly  our  valuations  of  knowledge  tend  to 
scale  up  and  down  from  the  meaning  of  the  nearest  details  of 
our  individual  lives,  at  the  one  extreme,  to  the  largest  correlations 
of  the  total  life-process,  past,  present,  and  future,  at  the  other. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  social  process  that  the  whole 
process  shall  reduce  itself  in  my  knowing  to  that  kind  and  measure 
of  apprehension  which  enables  me  to  be  my  particular  kind  of  cog 
in  the  whole  process.  It  is  essential  to  the  complete  integrity 
of  my  individual  self  that  in  my  knowing  the  conditions  and 
contents  of  the  whole  social  process  shall  be  constantly  arranging 
themselves  more  in  accordance  with  objective  fact,  and  constantly 
expanding  toward  juster  and  completer  comprehension  of  the 
all  within  which  I  perform  a  part.  The  whole  social  process  thus 
realizes  itself  through  the  intelligence  of  the  individual,  while 
the  individual  process,  in  its  intellectual  phase,  realizes  itself 
through  progressive  representation  of  the  whole  social  process.* 

{/)  The  beauty  desire.  —  Frank  confession  of  incompetence  to 
discuss  this  portion  of  the  subject  will  excuse  failure  to  give 
it  proportionate  emphasis.  The  theorem  which  this  section  is 
developing  is  that  the  actions  of  all  men  of  whom  record  is 
preserved  have  betrayed  impulses  which  may  be  traced  to  six 
implicit  interests,  or  to  six  more  manifest  derived  desires.     We 

'  Cf.  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1900,  p.  801. 
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may  recognize  the  aesthetic  desire,  and  we  may  be  familiar  with 
some  of  the  conduct  which  it  prompts,  without  venturing  to 
expound  its  implications.  A  literature  of  the  beauty  interest 
is  rapidly  developing;  and  the  psychology  and  the  sociology  of 
feeling  will  doubtless  be  as  thoroughly  examined  in  the  future 
as  the  psychology  and  sociology  of  knowing  and  willing.  Mean- 
while a  sociologist  who  is  most  painfully  aware  of  his  own 
incompleteness  in  this  section  of  life  may  register  the  bare  intel- 
lectual perception  that  life,  at  its  largest,  involves  feeling  of  the 
aesthetic  type,  and  conduct  aimed  at  satisfaction  of  the  feel- 
ing. In  this  case  again  the  element  in  question  is  both  a  means 
to  other  elements  of  life,  and  an  activity  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  distinct  and  self-sufficient  value  in  the  scheme  of  factors 
that  compose  the  individual. 

(/)  The  Tightness  desire.  —  It  would  be  easy  to  make  this  item 
in  our  schedule  a  pretext  for  an  excursion  into  the  metaphysics 
and  the  psychology  of  ethics  and  religion.  Sociology  will  at 
last  contribute  in  its  own  way  to  these  subjects,  but  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  elements  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  to  the  con- 
clusions sought  by  ethical  and  religious  philosophy.  We  should 
defeat  our  present  purpose  if  we  attempted  to  anticipate  results 
in  these  territories.  Our  present  proposition  is  not  speculative. 
Like  the  substance  of  our  claim  under  each  of  the  preceding 
five  heads,  it  is  simply  a  generalization  of  facts  that  appear  to  be 
universal  in  the  human  individual.  If  they  are  not  universal,  the 
variations  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  conditions  which  do  not 
affect  the  fact  that  the  traits  so  specified  belong  to  the  typical 
human  person.  We  have  seen  that  men  act  with  reference  to  ends 
which  prove  to  be  health  or  wealth  or  sociability  or  knowledge  or 
beauty,  or  their  possible  compounds.  But  this  schedule  does  not 
include  all  the  groups  of  stimuli  that  procure  conscious  human 
action.  There  remain  activities  which  traverse  the  territory  of  each 
of  these  desires,  but  to  the  consciousness  of  the  actors  the  activi- 
ties are  not  at  the  same  time  for  the  sake  of  satisfactions  of  either 
sort  yet  specified.  In  brief,  men  always  manifest  some  species  of 
premonition  of  a  self  somehow  superior  to  their  realized  self,  or 
of  a  whole  outside  of  themselves  with  which  it  is  desirable  to 
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adjust  the  self.  We  will  not  inquire  here  whether  these  two 
states  of  consciousness  are  simultaneous  or  consecutive  or 
whether  they  are  equally  important.  Enough  for  the  present  that 
similar  consequences  proceed  from  both.  This  superior  self  is  a 
more  or  less  vague  image  of  the  conscious  self,  somehow  ampli- 
fied by  addition  of  activities  beyond  those  of  the  actual  self. 
The  whole  paftly  detected  around  the  self  is  not  the  common- 
place of  people  and  things  that  the  routine  of  life  encounters. 
It  is  the  mysterious  more  that  broods  in  and  over  the  familiar 
surroundings.  The  real  individual  is  at  last  in  one  fraction  of 
his  personality  a  wistfulness  after  that  other  self,  or  a  deference 
to  that  inscrutable  whole.  In  other  words,  there  are  distinct 
sorts  of  human  action  which  are  impelled  primarily  not  by 
supposed  demand  for  health  or  wealth  or  sociability  or  knowl- 
edge or  beauty,  but  they  are  efforts  either  to  become  the  larger 
self  or  to  be  adjusted  to  the  containing  whole. 

We  deliberately  avoid  implication  that  the  desire  with  which 
we  are  dealing  has  originally  any  moral  content  in  the  subjective 
sense.  To  hold  that  from  the  beginning  the  feeling  of  ought- 
ness  goes  with  this  half-consciousness  of  an  immanent  self,  or 
with  this  rudimentary  cosmic  perception,  is  pure  speculation. 
We  do  not  know  the  facts.  What  we  do  know  is  that  in  the 
most  elementary  manifestations  which  we  are  able  to  trace  of  the 
feeling  of  oughtness,  or  conscience,  as  a  meaning  factor  in  men's 
activities,  it  gets  in  its  work  by  means  of  this  premonition  of  a 
superior  self,  or  by  means  of  some  presumption  which  reduces 
to  an  assumption  about  the  containing  whole.  "Ought"  is 
sanctioned  by  the  sovereignty  either  of  the  potential  self  or  of 
the  imagined  whole. 

Whether  the  sense  of  oughtness  is  intuitive  or  an  evolution 
from  purely  egoistic  judgment  of  utility,  we  find  it  operating 
first  and  chiefest  in  connection  with  those  personal  relations 
which  are  most  remote  and  mysterious.  The  thing  which  the 
naive  man  feels  that  he  "ought"  to  do  is  the  thing  which  has  least 
visible  connection  with  the  kinds  of  action  that  have  known 
utility.  Obligation  is  not  aboriginally  an  incident  of  action 
within  the  realm  where   cause  and  effect   is   understood.     The 
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sense  of  duty  does  not  at  first  apply  in  the  region  of  known  utili- 
ties. "Ought"  is  an  oracle  out  of  the  unknown,  and  satisfactions 
within  this  sphere  arise  from  belief  that  somehow  the  self  has 
adjusted  inscrutable  conditions  that  insure  the  desirable  surplus 
of  well-being  beyond  that  which  can  be  specifically  imagined, 
or  which  can  be  procured  by  conduct  whose  relation  to  ends  is 
supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  course/ 

It  turns  out  that  both  naive  and  reflective  men  have  sooner 
or  later  come  to  cherish  the  idea  of  a  sphere  of  human  activity 
the  content  of  which  is  a  rightness  that  has  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  other  departments  of  human  conduct  Oi'  condition. 
Even  today  it  is  in  comparatively  rare  instances  only  that  right- 
ness is  thought  as  a  quality  of  conduct  proper  to  all  action  that 
deserves  any  place  in  human  life,  and  as  having  no  content  apart 
from  such  ordinary  action.  The  savage,  performing  mummeries 
which  are  senseless  except  for  the  fiction  that  they  are  agreeable 
to  the  fetich,  is  merely  a  less  intellectual  Immanuel  Kant  finding 
the  oughtness  of  the  ought  simply  in  its  being  categorical.  We 
have  only  lately  learned,  and  only  a  few  of  us  have  learned  yet, 
that  there  is  no  supposed  imperative,  whether  from  the  assumed 
source  of  absolute  obligation  or  elsewhere,  which  can  be  obeyed 
without  setting  in  motion  antecedents  and  consequents  within 
the  known  realm  of  health  or  wealth  or  sociability  or  knowledge 
or  beauty.  This  fact,  however,  is  steadily  recasting  the  precepts 
of  formal  morality  in  terms  of  demonstrable  utility.  It  remains 
true  that  with  all  the  past  men  of  whom  record  survives,  and  with 
all  living  men  in  the  civilized  world,  the  conception  of  a  distinct 
rightness  sphere,  separated  not  merely  in  quality  but  in  content 
from  other  spheres  of  human  conduct,  has  been  a  tremendous 
positive,  or  at  least  negative,  influence.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  human  individual  up  to  date  to  decide 
whether  there  is  an  actual  realm  for  rightness  apart  from  conduct 
in  the  spheres  where  men  gain  health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowl- 
edge, and  beauty  satisfactions.     This  is  a  capital  problem  in  its 

'  Ratzenhofer  {Sociologische  Erkenntnis,  p.  64)  uses  the  term  the  "  transcen- 
dental interest."  His  analysis  does  not  precisely  coincide  with  the  above,  but  the 
differences  are  probably  unimportant. 
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proper  place,  but  its  solution  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
terms  of  the  analysis  that  describes  today's  individual.  If  we 
discover  that  the  only  possible  content  for  the  formal  concept 
"  rightness  "  is  fit  conduct  within  the  other  realms,  it  remains  true 
that  men  have  very  seldom  so  distributed  the  idea.  To  most 
men,  whether  they  merely  acquiesce  in  authority  or  reason  for 
themselves,  rightness  is  an  activity  with  a  content  as  peculiarly 
its  own  as  in  the  case  of  the  health  activities.  The  conception 
has  nevertheless  played  and  does  play  as  important  a  part  among 
human  impulses  as  though  there  were  no  question  about  its  per- 
fect coordination  with  the  other  objects  of  human  desire.  How- 
ever we  construe  the  content  appropriate  to  the  rightness  desire, 
more  precise  analysis  of  the  desire  as  such  will  ratify  its  authority 
and  reinforce  its  sanctions.  It  will  discover  its  sphere  more 
and  more  definitely,  however,  within  the  ascertained  scope  of 
definable  utility. 

We  may  now  add  a  little  to  the  distinctness  of  the  propo- 
sitions at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.*  So  far  as  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  human  experience,  the  career  of  men,  either 
as  individuals  or  as  groups,  has  always  been  a  process  of  getting 
content,  correlation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  desires  after  health 
and  wealth  and  sociability  and  knowledge  and  beauty  and  right- 
ness. A  first  consequence  of  this  perception,  so  far  as  it  affects 
method,  is  that  it  sets  us  the  task  of  learning  how  to  find  the 
real  individuals  concerned,  when  we  undertake  to  investigate  a 
social  situation,  past  or  present.  It  furthermore  sets  the  task  of 
discovering  the  actual  output  of  the  institutions  maintained  by 
the  association  in  question  for  the  service  of  these  desires.  It 
is  doubtful  if  these  conditions  have  ever  been  satisfied  in  any 
single  instance  of  first-rate  importance.  Our  historical  exhibits 
are,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  utterly  inadequate  sources  for  the 
sort  of  conclusions  that  the  sociologists,  and  even  the  historians, 
want  to  draw.  In  order  to  be  justified  in  assuming  causal  expla- 
nations, we  must  in  every  case  be  able  to  make  out  the  approximate 
content  and  combination  of  these  variable  desires  in  the  particular 

'Above,  p.  65. 
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individuals  concerned.  We  must  know,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
workings  of  the  several  groups  of  institutions  that  have  their  rea- 
son for  existence  in  their  service  to  these  desires.  More  than 
this,  we  cannot  avoid  valuation  of  the  life-processes,  past  and 
present.  We  are  bound  to  make  the  whole  process,  as  we  observe 
it,  pass  judgment  upon  those  kinds  and  proportions  of  satisfaction 
which  the  persons  concerned  enjoy  in  the  health  and  wealth  and 
sociability  and  knowledge  and  beauty  and  rightness  realms.  The 
form  of  judgment  which  sociology  aims  at  authority  to  pass  upon 
any  piece  of  social  conduct  is  this  :  The  conduct  in  question  does 
or  does  not  make  for  the  most  and  the  best  development,  adjust- 
ment, and  satisfaction  of  the  six  divisions  of  desire  known  to  be 
typically  human.  If  none  but  responsible  men  presumed  to 
represent  sociology,  it  would  be  gratuitous  to  point  out  that 
social  science  is  at  present  very  far  from  competence  to  sanction 
such  appraisals  except  on  the  most  restricted  scale,  and  even  then 
in  cautiously  tentative  shape.  The  judgment  of  the  most  mature 
sociologist  about  the  tendency  of  concrete  social  conditions  is  at 
least  no  more  certain  to  be  correct  than  the  prediction  of  an 
experienced  sailor  about  tomorrow's  weather. 

4.  The  associatioTial  assumption.^ — It  is  true  in  more  than  one 
sense  that  "none  of  us  liveth  to  himself."  We  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being  as  parts  of  each  other.  There  is  no  such 
phenomenon  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge  as  an  absolute 
individual.  Every  member  of  the  human  race  gets  his  personality 
through  direct  and  immediate  partnership  with  other  members 
of  the  human  race,  and  through  indirect  contact  with  all  the 
human  family.  We  are  what  we  are  by  virtue  of  association  with 
other  men.  This  association  is  conscious  or  unconscious.  It  is 
constant  or  variable.  It  is  intimate  and  inclusive,  or  casual  and 
exclusive.  It  is  friendly  and  conservative  and  constructive,  or 
it  is  hostile  and  subversive  and  destructive.  If  there  are  any 
other  absolutely  universal  facts  in  the  world  of  people  beside  the 
existence  of  the  people  themselves,  surely  one  of  those  facts  is 
the  existence  of  associations  between  the  people,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  the  people  in  associations.     The  physical  life  of  each 

'  Cf.  above,  pp.  45,  47,  60. 
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individual  is,  in  its  origin,  a  phenomenon  of  association.  The 
nurture  of  the  young  is  an  episode  of  association.  The  daily  life 
of  the  vast  majority  of  men,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  is  in  part 
activity  within  one  or  more  associations.  We  may  think  of 
separate  persons  as  pursuing  a  career  that  is  an  affair  of  their  own 
isolated  individuality,  or  strictly  between  themselves  and  nature, 
or  between  themselves  and  God.  If  we  put  this  construction 
upon  the  life  of  any  person,  however,  we  falsify  his  life.  Every 
man  is  what  he  is  as  a  resultant  in  part  of  the  pressure  of  the 
human  associations  within  which  his  personality  has  its  orbit. 
The  concept  "  human  life,"  whether  we  try  to  construct  it  for 
individuals  or  for  the  race  at  large,  is  a  fictitious  and  unreal  pic- 
ture unless  it  includes  the  notion  "association."  Association  is 
the  universal  medium  in  which  the  individual  comes  to  separate 
existence.  Association  is  the  universal  activity  in  which  the 
individual  completes  his  existence  by  merging  it  into  the  larger 
life  of  all  individuals. 

5.  The  teleological  assumption. —  It  is  probably  true  that  we 
cannot  fully  think  anything  without  construing  it  in  some  teleo- 
logical relation.  Whether  we  think  of  men  in  the  most  transient 
and  limited  associations,  or  whether  we  think  of  the  experience 
of  the  race  as  a  single  inclusive  associational  process,  we  are 
compelled  to  think  sooner  or  later  of  the  end  indicated  in  the 
nature  of  the  reality  in  question.  That  human  conditions  may 
be  interpreted  with  reference  to  an  endless  variety  of  ends, 
innumerable  philosophies  and  philosophies  of  history  prove. 
Human  associations  have  over  and  over  again  been  thought  as 
having  their  ultimate  purpose  beyond  and  outside  of  themselves. 
Again  they  have  been  thought  as  having  implicitly  in  themselves 
their  own  end  and  reason.  Between  these  two  latter  concep- 
tions it  is  not  necessary  for  the  sociologist  as  such  to  choose, 
particularly  if  he  is  content  to  think  of  human  associations  both 
as  having  a  proximate  end  in  themselves,  and  also  as  probably 
having  more  ultimate  ends  beyond  .the  range  of  sociological 
vision.  Some  conception,  however,  of  the  proximate  or  ultimate 
goal  toward  which  society  tends  is  a  necessary  finial  of  sociological 
theory.     No  one  can  speak  with  authority  at  this  point  for  the 
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sociologists  in  general.  Possibly  they  have  no  teleological  con- 
ceptions in  common.  Very  few  of  them,  if  any,  however,  would 
dissent  from  the  following  propositions,  viz.: 

We  think  of  the  life  of  men,  from  first  to  last,  as  a  somehow 
related  whole. 

We  think  of  the  whole  made  up  by  the  procession  of  human 
lives  from  generation  to  generation  as  a  process  accomplishing 
certain  results. 

We  regard  the  ongoing  of  this  life-process  as  itself  sufficient 
end  and  reason  for  intelligent  cooperation  by  thinkers  and  actors 
within  the  process. 

We  have  the  conception  that  maximum  completeness  either 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  social  process  depends  upon  the  high- 
est degree  of  reinforcement  of  each  aspect  of  the  process  by  the 
other. 

It  is  not  equally  certain  that  all  sociologists  would  indorse 
our  more  specific  propositions  about  the  content  and  the  indicated 
end  of  the  life-process.  Whatever  variations  they  may  propose 
in  detail,  living  sociologists  are  not  likely  to  assume  that  the 
social  reality  is  essentially  different  in  composition  and  in  tend- 
ency from  our  previous  description,  viz.,  it  is  a  progression, 
beyond  any  limit  which  we  can  imagine,  in  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative developing,  apportioning,  and  satisfying  health,  wealth, 
sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness  desires. 

Since  teleological  assumptions  must  necessarily  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  all  sociological  thinking,  we  venture  a  slightly  varied 
repetition  of  the  foregoing  statement,  viz.: 

The  life  of  the  individual  is  a  process  of  achieving  the  self  that  is 
potential  in  the  interests  which  prompt  the  health,  wealth,  sociability, 
knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness  desires. 

The  same  perception  in  its  social  scope  dictates  this  formula : 
Society,  or  human  association,  is  a  continuous  process  of  realizing  a 
larger  aggregate  and  better  proportions  of  the  health,  wealth,  socia- 
bility, knowledge ,  beauty,  and  rightness  desires. 

This  is  the  end  which  is  visible  to  us  as  interpretation  and 
justification  of  the  whole  life-process.  All  that  goes  on  among 
men  actually  is  valued  by  them  with  conscious  or  unconscious 
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reference  to  its  bearings  upon  some  conception  of  these  goods, 
either  severally  or  collectively.  We  have  no  other  real  measure 
to  be  applied  in  a  theory  of  conduct  values. 

Starting  with  such  assumptions  the  sociologist  proposes  to 
get,  if  possible,  more  intimate  and  coherent  knowledge  of  human 
associations  in  detail  and  in  whole.  No  competent  sociologist 
fails  to  see  that  the  way  to  this  knowledge  must  be  through 
accumulation  of  a  mass  of  descriptive  analysis.  We  have  as  yet 
very  few  respectable  samples  of  the  necessary  description.  We 
have  called  this  essential  preliminary  work  descriptive  sociology 
Perhaps  the  name  sociography  would  be  preferable.  The  term 
would  at  least  imply  the  truth  that  the  relation  of  the  work 
which  it  designates  to  sociology,  as  we  are  employing  the  latter 
title,  is  closely  analogous  with  the  relation  of  ethnography  to 
ethnology.  The  demands  which  this  descriptive  sociology,  or 
sociography,  must  satisfy  will  appear  more  specifically  as  our 
argument  develops. 

Albion  W.  Small. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

[  To  be  continued l\ 


CRIME  AMONG  THE  NEGROES  OF  CHICAGO. 

A  SOCIAL  STUDY. 

This  study  was  begun  in  the  month  of  November,  1897,  ^"^ 
was  carried  on  during  the  month  of  December,  1897,  and  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  May,  1898.  The  writer  has 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  to  present  those  facts  in 
such  a  way  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  from  them  the  trend  of 
crime  among  the  negroes  of  Chicago,  i.  e.,  whether  it  is  increas- 
ing or  decreasing,  and  how  this  crime  compares  with  the  crime 
among  the  other  peoples  of  the  city,  and  of  the  country  in 
general. 

THE  NEGRO  AND  CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Before  taking  up  the  study  of  crime  among  the  negroes  of 
Chicago,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  notice  briefly  their  crime  for  the 
entire  United  States.  From  the  census  reports  we  see  that  the 
total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States  in  1890  was 
82,329;  of  these  24,277  were  negroes.  The  negro  prisoners 
were  29.49  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  When  the  different 
nationalities  are  considered,  the  negroes  are  found  to  be  the  third 
highest. 

A  further  fact  that  the  Eleventh  Census  shows  in  respect  to 
negro  crime  is  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  negro  pris- 
oners, in  proportion  to  the  negro  population,  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  states.  The  Eleventh  Census  gives  the 
ratio  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States  by  division  of  states. 
From  this  we  see  that  the  ratio  of  negro  prisoners  for  the 
United  States  in  1890  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
whites ;  also  that  the  highest  ratio  of  the  negro  prisoners  was 
in  the  western  division — 9,527  to  the  million  of  negro  popula- 
tion. Further  we  see  that  in  the  south  central,  north  Atlantic, 
and  western  divisions  the  ratio  of  negro  prisoners  is  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  white.  In  the  south  Atlantic  the  ratio  is 
six  times  as  great,  and  in  the  north  central  the  ratio  of  negro 
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prisoners  is  eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  white.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  north  central  states  there  is 
a  greater  difference  in  the  proportion  of  crime  among  the  whites 
and  negroes  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

A  study  of  the  Eleventh  Census  tables  shows  that  the  ratio 
of  negro  prisoners  to  the  negro  population  is  greatest  in  the 
northern  and  western  states ;  also  that  the  greatest  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  crime  between  the  whites  and  negroes  is  in  the 
northern  and  western  states ;  this  seems  to  indicate  that  in  these 
states  the  negro  is  more  given  to  crime  than  in  the  southern 
states.  When  we  come  to  notice  the  criminality  of  the  negroes 
of  Chicago,  we  shall  see  whether  or  not  this  is  true. 

INCREASE    OF    CRIME    FROM    SOUTH    TOWARD    THE    NORTH. 

Another  fact  that  is  shown  by  the  Eleventh  Census  reports  on 
crime  is  that,  taking  the  states  from  the  south  toward  the  north, 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of  negro  prisoners 
to  the  negro  population.  It  appears  from  this  that  from  the 
south  toward  the  north  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of 
crime  among  the  negroes. 

Taking  Mississippi  in  the  south  central  states  for  one  start- 
ing-point, and  South  Carolina  in  the  south  Atlantic  states  for 
another,  and  going  toward  the  north  from  these  two  points,  we 
have  in  each  case  a  gradual  increase  in  the  ratio  of  negro  pris- 
oners to  the  negro  population  as  we  go  from  state  to  state.  It 
is  further  seen  that  this  gradual  increase  of  crime  has  followed 
certain  natural  and  well-defined  lines  of  travel.  This  increase  is 
along  the  two  natural  highways  from  the  south  toward  the  north, 
viz.,  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

THE  NEGRO  POPULATION  OF  CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  situated  on  Lake  Michigan  at  the  intersection  of  the 
great  inland  arteries  of  trade  and  travel,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
industrial  and  commercial  centers  of  the  world.  It  is  the  second- 
largest  city  in  the  United  States,  and  had,  according  to  the  school 
census  of  1896,  a  population  of  1,616,635.  The  negro  population 
has  during  the  last  thirty-six  years  increased  in  the  city  in  about 
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the  same  proportion  as  the  total  population.  The  Chicago  river 
and  its  north  branch  divide  the  city  into  three  sections  or  divi- 
sions, known  as  the  north,  west,  and  south  divisions.  The  negro 
population  in  1896  was  divided  among  these  three  sections  as 
follows :  north  division,  700 ;  west  division,  2,606 ;  south  divi- 
sion, 19,436. 

OCCUPATION. 

The  majority  of  the  men  are  employed  as  railroad  porters, 
waiters,  janitors,  elevator  and  bell  boys,  saloon  porters,  dock 
laborers,  foundrymen,  house  servants,  and  coachmen.  There 
are  a  few  in  the  trades  as  carpenters,  painters,  etc.,  but  these  are 
decreasing.  Several  are  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
government  as  clerks  and  carriers  in  the  post-office.  A  few  hold 
political  appointments  in  the  various  departments  of  the  county 
and  city  government.  In  the  professions  are  found  several 
doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  clergymen.  The  women 
are  with  few  exceptions  engaged  in  domestic  service.^  There 
is  a  large  class  of  unemployed  negroes  in  the  city,  numbering 
several  hundreds.  Could  a  careful  census  of  this  class  be  taken, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  reach  into  the  thousands.  From 
this  class  the  ranks  of  the  criminals  are  recruited.  Mention  of 
this  class  will  be  made  later  on  in  this  study. 

NATIVITY. 

The  negroes  of  Chicago  are  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  majority  are  from  the  middle  west  and  south 
central  states,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  furnishing  the 
largest  number. 

CHURCH. 

There  are  in  the  city  twenty-four  negro  church  organizations, 
scattered  among  the  following  denominations  :  Baptist,  Catholic, 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  Free  Methodist,  and  Presby- 
terian,    Of  these  different  church  organizations,  ten  own  their 

*  The  writer  has  not  had  opportunity  to  make  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  negroes  of  the  city,  and  does  not  claim  that  the  fore- 
going classification  of  occupations  is  correct  in  all  its  details.  He  feels  safe,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  in  the  main  it  is  correct. 
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property  and  worship  in  their  own  edifices.  The  others  are  what 
are  popularly  known  as  mission  churches.  These  twenty-four 
places  of  worship  have  an  approximate  seating  capacity  of 
10,000  persons.  The  membership  is  about  6,500  persons.  The 
church  attendance,  including  all  casual  attendants  at  funerals 
and  like  occasions,  is  about  12,000.  This  would  leave  some 
10,000  non-churchgoers  among  the  negroes,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  22,742,  or  44  per  cent. 

In  all  social  studies  of  the  negro  the  church  must  be  consid- 
ered, for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  his  social  life.  It  is 
not  only  the  religious,  but  also  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
center  of  his  community.  When  the  church  removes  from  a 
district  inhabited  by  negroes,  nothing  else  comes  in  to  take  its 
place.  Hence  in  this  study  we  must  notice  the  relation  of  the 
negro  churches  to  the  negro  slum  population. 

The  proximity  of  the  negro  churches  to  the  negro  slum  population. — 
The  negro  slum  population  of  Chicago  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
prised within  two  districts,  viz.,  the  levee  district  in  the  south 
division,  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  wards  in  the  west 
division,  or  that  part  of  them  that  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Jefferson  street,  on  the  north  by  Grand  avenue,  on  the  west  by 
Ann  street,  and  on  the  south  by  Madison  street.  These  two 
wards  had  in  1896  a  negro  population  of  895.  About  800  of 
these  are  found  within  the  limits  just  defined. 

The  negro  slum  population  of  the  levee  district  is  comprised 
within  the  following  boundaries,  viz.:  Michigan  avenue  on  the  east. 
Van  Buren  street  on  the  north,  the  Chicago  river  on  the  west  as 
far  south  as  Sixteenth  street  ;  from  this  point  by  Clark  street  to 
Twenty-second  street ;  on  the  south  by  Twenty-second  street. 
This  district  had  in  1896  a  negro  population  of  4,900.  Adding 
to  this  the  800  in  the  west  division,  we  have  a  total  of  about 
5,700  negro  persons  living  in  the  slums  of  Chicago  in  1896. 

In  the  districts  mentioned  above  there  are  no  negro  churches, 
excepting  one  or  two  struggling  missions.  These  5,700  persons 
are  practically  outside  the  influence  of  the  church.  Of  the  numer- 
ous social  settlements  located  in  Chicago,  none  are  in  localities 
where    the   negroes   dwell  in   any   large   numbers ;   so   that  the 
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negroes  of  the  slum  districts  are  practically  untouched  by  the 
social  settlements.  Of  all  the  peoples  dwelling  in  Chicago's  slums 
the  negroes  are  the  most  neglected.  They  are  the  ones  that 
need  the  most  done  for  them ;  for  it  is  among  them,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  crime  is  found. 

THE  NEGRO  SLUM  POPULATION  AND  THE  TOTAL  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

The  negro  slum  population,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  5,700. 
The  total  negro  population  of  the  city  is  seen  to  be  22,742  ;  25  per 
cent.,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number,  live  within  the  slum 
districts.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  is  a  large 
migration  of  the  negroes  from  the  slum  districts  toward  the  more 
respectable  parts  of  the  city;  e.  g.,  the  first  ward  of  the  city, 
which  is  comprised  within  the  district  mentioned  as  the  levee, 
had  in  1890  a  negro  population  of  3,381  ;  in  1896  the  negro 
population  of  this  ward  was  1,983,  a  decrease  of  1,398. 

The  total  population  of  the  first,  second,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  wards  of  the  city,  which  comprise  within  their 
boundaries  the  districts  mentioned  as  slums,  was  106,527.  The 
negro  population  of  these  wards  was  7,052.  Of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  these  wards  the  percentage  of  negroes  was  6.62.  Of 
the  city  at  large  we  have  seen  that  in  1896  it  was  1.40.  From 
this  it  appears  that  Chicago  has  a  very  large  negro  slum  popu- 
lation when  compared  with  the  total  number  of  negroes  living  in 
the  city.  The  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  1894,  Slums  of  Great  Cities,  p.  27,  shows  that  Chicago  has 
a  larger  negro  slum  population  than  either  Baltimore,  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  not  all  the  negroes  living  in  the 
districts  which  have  been  designated  as  slums  in  this  work  are 
disreputable  or  criminal.  Many  of  the  best  negro  families  of  the 
city  live  within  these  districts.  But  in  speaking  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  slums,  all  persons  living  therein  must  be  included. 

CRIME  OF  NEGROES  IN  CHICAGO. 

Police  arrests. — The  arrests  made  from  year  to  year  in  the 
police    departments    of   great    cities    may    be    regarded    as    an 
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approximately  true  indicator  of  the  criminal  tendencies  of  the 
times  ;  for  almost  all  the  inmates  of  prisons  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  police.  On  the  records  of  the  police  depart- 
ment are  placed  data  relating  to  the  individual  arrested  and  the 
nature  of  his  crime.  Because  of  the  data  thus  obtainable  the 
writer  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  police  records  of  the  city. 
The  period  covered  by  this  study  is  the  past  twenty-six  years, 
i.  e.,  from  1872  to  1898.  The  police  records  of  arrests  in  the 
city  were  not  obtainable  for  an  earlier  period  than  1872.  The 
yearly  reports  back  to  this  time  were  obtainable  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  year  1873  and  a  part  of  the  report  for  1874. 

RATIO  OF  NEGRO  ARRESTS  TO  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ARRESTS. 
Year  Ratio  Year  Ratio  Year        Ratio  Year  Ratio 

1872      I   to  33  1882      I   to  22  1892      I   to  8  1897      I   to  II 

By  this  comparison  it  is  seen  that  during  the  past  twenty-six 
years  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
negro  arrests  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  arrests. 

RATIO  OF  NEGRO   POPULATION  TO  TOTAL  POPULATION,  COMPARED  WITH  THE 

RATIO  OF  NEGRO  ARRESTS  TO  TOTAL  ARRESTS. 
Year 

1872  Ratio  of  negro  population  to  total  population  -         -     i  to  81 

Ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  total  arrests    -         -         -  I  to  33 

1880  Ratio  of  negro  population  to  total  population  -         -     i  to  77 

Ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  total  arrests    -  -         -  I  to  1 7 

1890  Ratio  of  negro  population  to  total  population  -         -     i  to  77 

Ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  total  arrests     -         -         -  i  to  1 1 

1 892  Ratio  of  negro  population  to  total  population  -         -     i  to  72 

Ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  total  arrests    -         -         -  i  to    8 

1894  Ratio  of  negro  population  to  total  population  -         -     i  to  63 

Ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  total  arrests    -         -         -  i  to  1 1 

1896  Ratio  of  negro  population  to  total  population  -         -     i  to  71 

Ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  total  arrests    -         -         -  i  to  10 

By  this  comparison  we  see  that  in  1872  the  ratio  of  negro 
arrests  to  total  arrests  was  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the 
ratio  of  the  negro  population  to  the  total  population;  in  1880 
the  ratio  of  arrests  was  four  and  a  half  times  as  great;  in  1890 
the  ratio  of  arrests  was  seven  times  as  great;  in  1892  the  ratio 
of  arrests  was  nine  times  as  great;  in  1894  the  ratio  of  arrests 
was  five  and  three-fourths  times  as  great;  and  in  1896  the  ratio 
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of  negro  arrests  to  the  total  arrests  was  seven  times  as  great  as 
the  ratio  of  the  negro  population  to  the  total  population. 

RATIO  OF  NEGRO  ARRESTS  TO  THE  NEGRO  POPULATION,  COMPARED  WITH 

THE  RATIO  OF  TOTAL  ARRESTS  TO  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION. 

Y  Ratio  of  Ratio  of  Year  Ratio  of  Ratio  of 

'^^        negro  arrests    total  arrests  negro  arrests    total  arrests 

1872       I  to  5.6       I  to  13  1892       I  to  1.9       I  to  16 

1880       I  to  4.7       I  to  19  1894       I  to  3  I  to  17 

l8go       I  to  2.6       I  to  17  1896       I  to  2.4       I  to  16 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  the 
negro  population  is  from  three  to  nine  times  as  great  as  the  ratio 
of  total  arrests  to  the  total  population. 

The  ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  the  negro  population,  compared 
with  the  ratio  of  foreign  arrests  to  the  foreign  population,  shows 
that  the  ratio  of  arrests  for  the  foreign  population  and  the  ratio 
of  arrests  for  the  total  white  population  is  about  the  same.  The 
proportion  of  arrests  among  the  negroes  is  about  six  times  as 
great  as  the  proportion  of  arrests  among  the  total  foreign  popu- 
lation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  and  Mexicans, 
the  proportion  of  arrests  among  the  negroes  to  the  negro  popu- 
lation is  from  two  to  eighteen  times  as  great  as  the  proportion 
of  arrests  among  the  different  foreign  peoples  of  the  city. 

A  comparison  of  the  negro  arrests,  1890-97,  in  Chicago  with 
the  negro  arrests  in  New  York  city,  Washington,  D.  C,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  shows  that  the  ratio  of  negro 
arrests  in  Charleston  is  but  slightly  greater  than  the  ratio  of 
negroes  in  the  total  city  population ;  in  Richmond  the  ratio  of 
negro  arrests  to  the  total  arrests  is  one  and  one-fourth  times 
greater  than  the  ratio  of  the  negro  population  to  the  total  popu- 
lation ;  in  Washington  and  New  York  the  ratio  is  one  and  a  half 
times  as  great ;  while  in  Chicago  the  ratio  of  negro  arrests  to 
the  total  arrests  is  seven  times  as  great  as  the  ratio  of  the  negro 
population  to  the  total  population. 

The  negro  arrests  in  these  cities  compared  with  the  negro 
population  show  that  the  proportion  of  negro  arrests  in  Chicago 
is  from  two  to  five  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  negro 
arrests  to  negro  population  in  these  cities;  e.  g.,  in  1890  the 
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ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  negro  population  was  :  in  New  York,  i  to 
12  ;  Washington,  i  to  6 ;  Richmond,  i  to  8  ;  Charleston,  i  to  13.5  ; 
Chicago,  I  to  2.6.  In  1897  ^^  ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  negro 
population  was:  in  New  York  (1896),  i  to  7 ;  Washington,  i  to 
6.3  ;  Richmond,  i  to  9.7  ;  Chicago,  i  to  3.  In  New  York,  during 
1890,  the  ratio  of  negro  arrests  to  the  negro  population  was  one 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  ratio  of  white  arrests  to  the 
white  population ;  in  Washington,  Richmond,  and  Charleston 
the  ratio  of  negro  arrests  was  twice  as  great  as  the  ratio  of  white 
arrests  ;  in  Chicago  the  ratio  of  negro  arrests'  to  the  negro 
population  was  six  times  as  great  as  the  ratio  of  white  arrests  to 
the  white  population. 

Chicago  house  of  correction. — The  proportion  of  negro  pris- 
oners sent  each  year  to  the  Chicago  house  of  correction  has 
increased  during  the  past  twenty-five  years ;  the  proportion  sent 
from  1890  to  1898  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  the  pro- 
portion sent  each  year  from  1873  to  1890. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  negroes  in  the  city's 
population  with  the  proportion  of  negroes  confined  in  the  house 
of  correction  we  see  that  in  1873  the  proportion  of  negro  pris- 
oners confined  in  the  Chicago  house  of  correction  was  2.7  as 
great  as  the  proportion  of  the  negro  population  to  the  total 
population  of  the  city;  in  1880  the  proportion  of  negro  pris- 
oners was  2.5  times  as  great;  in  1890  it  was  6  times  as  great  ; 
in  1892  it  "was  8  times  as  great;  in  1894  it  was  9  times  as  great  ; 
and  in  1896  the  proportion  of  negro  prisoners  confined  in  the 
Chicago  house  of  correction  to  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
confined  therein  was  8  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of 
negroes  in  the  total  population  of  the  city. 

Cook  county  jail. — The  city  of  Chicago  is  in  Cook  county.  111. 
The  jail  for  the  county  is  located  in  this  city.  The  United 
States  census  for  1890  showed  that  there  were  at  that  time  279 
prisoners  in  the  Cook  county  jail,  of  whom  31  were  negroes. 
The  writer  visited  the  jail  February  3,  1898.  On  that  day  there 
were  400  prisoners,  of  whom  45  were  negroes.  The  writer  also 
visited  the  same  institution  May  23,  1898.  At  this  time  there 
were  431  prisoners,  of  whom  50  were  negroes, 
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From  these  figures  we  see  that  on  the  day  the  census  for  the 
Cook  county  jail  was  taken  in  1890  one-ninth  of  the  prisoners 
were  negroes.  On  the  days  that  the  writer  visited  the  jail  in 
February  and  May  of  this  year  about  one-ninth  of  the  prisoners 
were  negroes.  These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  about 
one-ninth  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Cook  county  jail 
during  the  past  eight  years  have  been  negroes. 

The  population  of  Cook  county  in  1890  was  1,191,222.  The 
negro  population  of  the  county  was  14,910.  The  ratio  of  negro 
population  in  the  county  to  total  population  was  i  to  79.  The 
ratio  of  negro  prisoners  in  the  jail  to  total  prisoners  was  i  to  9 
in  1890  and  1898.  Therefore  we  can  conclude  that  the  propor- 
tion of  prisoners  furnished  to  the  county  jail  by  the  negro  popu- 
lation of  Cook  county  during  the  past  eight  years  was  from 
eight  to  nine  times  as  great  as  it  should  have  been  according  to 
the  number  of  the  negroes  in  the  county. 

Social  relations. — The  writer  was  permitted  to  have  access  to 
the  records  of  the  police  arrests  of  the  city.  From  them  he 
selected  the  records  for  the  months  of  January  and  May,  1897. 
The  reports  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  police  precincts  were 
examined.  These  precincts  are  in  the  slum  districts  of  the 
city,  and  within  their  boundaries  the  majority  of  negro  arrests 
are  made.  The  records  for  sixteen  days  in  May  and  ten  days  in 
January  were  gone  over,  i.  e.,  from  May  15-30  and  January  i-io. 
The  negro  arrests  for  these  periods  were  picked  out  and  classi- 
fied according  to  sex,  age,  occupation,  conjugal  relation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  complaints  lodged  against  them.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  negro  arrests  were  thus  examined;  272  from 
May  15-30,  and  155  from  January  i-io. 

The  writer  was  also  allowed  to  have  access  to  the  records  of 
criminals  as  kept  in  the  Bureau  of  Identification  of  Criminals. 
Here  he  was  enabled  to  examine  the  records  of  negro  persons 
who  had  been  classed  as  criminals.  The  writer  examined  217 
identifications  of  negroes,  and  noted  the  age,  sex,  occupation, 
nativity,  complexion,  and  crime  of  the  persons  thus  recorded. 

At  the  county  jail  he  was  unable  to  obtain  anything  except 
the  number  and    sex  of  negro    prisoners  and    the   charges  for 
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which  they  were  held.  At  the  house  of  correction  he  was  also 
unable  to  secure  any  data  relative  to  the  social  relations  of  the 
negro  prisoners. 

Sex. — Of  the  427  negro  arrests  examined  for  the  months  of 
May,  and  January,  1897,  242  were  males  and  185  were  females. 
Of  the  arrests  made  during  the  sixteen  days  of  May,  128  were 
of  males  and  144  of  females.  Of  the  arrests  made  during 
the  ten  days  of  January,  114  were  of  males  and  41  of  females. 
From  this  we  see  that  in  May  the  arrests  among  the  females 
exceeded  those  among  the  males,  while  in  January  the  arrests 
among  the  males  were  almost  three  times  as  many  as  those 
among  the  females.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
portion of  female  arrests  to  the  male  arrests  is  greatest  in  the 
warmer  months.  The  largest  number  of  all  arrests  is  made  in 
the  warm  months  of  spring  and  summer,  e.  g.,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  arrests  made  during  1897  was  in  the  month  of  May  — 
9,620 ;  the  smallest  number  made  during  any  one  month  was  in 
February  —  4,000.     This  is  true  of  all  years. 

The  ratio  of  negro  female  arrests  to  the  total  negro  arrests  is 
I  to  2.3.  The  total  arrests  for  the  city  for  1897  were  83,680  ; 
female  arrests,  17,624,  or  i  to  4.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
the  proportion  of  female  arrests  among  the  negro  population  is 
about  twice  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  female  arrests  among 
the  total  population  of  the  city. 

An  examination  of  the  police  reports  of  the  city  of  New 
York  from  1889  to  1896  shows  that  the  average  ratio  of  yearly 
negro  female  arrests  to  total  yearly  negro  arrests  is  i  to  2. 
Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  proportion  of  negro  female 
arrests  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  cities.  In  Charleston,  S.  C, 
the  ratio  of  negro  female  arrests  to  the  total  yearly  negro  arrests 
is  as  follows:  1890,  1891,  1896,  and  1897,  i  to  5  ;  during  1892, 
1893,  1894,  and  1895,  I  to  6.  From  this  we  see  that  the  propor- 
tion of  negro  female  arrests  to  the  total  negro  arrests  is  from 
two  to  three  times  as  great  in  Chicago  as  in  Charleston. 

Of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  at  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  United  States  census  in  1890,  i  in 
every  10  was  a  female.     Of  the  negro  prisoners  at  this  time  i  in 
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every  3  was  a  female.  On  May  23,  1898,  i  in  every  16  of  the 
total  number  of  prisoners  was  a  female,  and  i  in  every  4.5 
of  the  negro  prisoners  was  a  female.  From  this  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  proportion  of  female  negro  prisoners  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  total  female  prisoners  confined  in 
the  county  jail. 

AGE. 

Ages  of  negroes  under  general  police  arrests. — The  average  age 
of  the  427  negro  persons  arrested  by  the  police  in  May,  and 
January,  1897,  was  twenty -six  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
males  was  25.29;  females,  26.70.  The  largest  number  of  arrests 
is  of  persons  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  total  arrests  for  1897  with  the  negro  arrests 
for  January  and  May  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of 
arrests  for  the  total  population  and  the  negro  population  is  about 
the  same  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  ;  that 
the  proportion  of  negro  arrests  is  greater  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  than  the  proportion  of  total  arrests 
for  persons  of  that  age  ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  total  arrests 
is  greater  for  all  persons  over  thirty  years  of  age  than  the  pro- 
portion of  negro  arrests  for  negro  persons  over  that  age. 

Classification  of  ages  by  sex. —  Classified  by  sex  it  is  seen  that 
the  largest  number  of  male  arrests  among  the  negroes  was  of 
persons  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
majority  of  male  arrests  were  of  persons  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Also  that  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  negro 
male  arrests  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  than  the  percent- 
age of  total  arrests  between  those  ages. 

Comparing  the  male  and  female  arrests  of  negroes,  we  see 
that  there  is  a  less  proportion  of  female  arrests  under  the  age  of 
twenty  years  than  of  males,  the  percentage  of  female  arrests  under 
twenty  years  of  age  being  10,  male  22  ;  also  that  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  arrests  among  the  females  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age  than  among  the  males  for  that  period, 
the  percentage  of  female  arrests  for  that  period  being  41  per  cent., 
male  30  per  cent. ;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age  the 
proportion  of  female  arrests  is  also  greater  than  the  males,  the 
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percentage  of  arrests  of  females  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  being 
29  per  cent.,  males  22  per  cent.  ;  after  thirty  years  of  age  the 
proportion  of  arrests  is  greater  among  the  males  than  among  the 
females.  Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  male  arrests  were  of 
persons  over  thirty  years  of  age,  19  per  cent,  of  the  female  arrests 
were  of  persons  above  that  age. 

Ages  of  negro  criminals. — The  persons  whose  ages  we  have 
been  considering  come  under  the  head  of  general  police  arrests, 
i.  e.,  those  arrested  for  all  causes.  We  will  now  notice  those 
classed  as  criminals. 

The  ages  here  given  are  of  persons  who  have  been  recorded 
in  the  Bureau  of  Identification  of  Criminals,  and  are  therefore 
said  to  belong  to  the  criminal  class.  The  records  of  217  negro 
persons  were  examined;  120  were  males  and  97  were  females. 
The  average  age  of  these  217  negro  persons  was  twenty-four 
years;  average  age  of  males  was  25.74;  females,  22.63.  From  a 
classification  of  ages  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  negro  per- 
sons classed  as  criminals  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  years ;  that  the  largest  proportion  of  persons  is 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  Taking  the  per- 
centages, we  see  that  64  per  cent,  are  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years,  and  that  43  per  cent,  are  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years,  and  that  only  36  per 
cent,  are  above  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

From  the  classification  of  ages  under  general  negro  arrests 
we  see  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  negro  arrests  were  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years,  35  per  cent, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years,  and  48  per 
cent,  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  From  the  ages  under 
general  arrests  we  have  seen  that  the  average  age  of  negro  per- 
sons thus  arrested  was  twenty-six  years  ;  the  average  age  of  males 
was  25.29  years,  females  26.70  years.  From  the  classification 
just  considered  we  see  that  the  average  age  of  negro  persons 
classed  as  criminals  was  twenty-four,  males  25.74,  females  22.63 
years.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  negro 
persons,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years,  classed 
as  criminals,  to  the  total  number  so  classed,  is  greater  than  the 
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proportion  of  negroes  of  this  same  age  in  the  general  negro 
arrests  to  the  total  general  negro  arrests  of  the  city. 

Classification  of  ages  by  sex.  —  Classified  by  sex  it  appears 
that  the  majority  of  negro  criminals  are  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years,  and  that  the  largest  number  of 
these  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  ;  also 
that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  negro  females  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  classed  as  criminals,  to  the  total 
number  of  negro  females  so  classed,  than  of  negro  males  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  classed  as  criminals,  to  the 
total  number  of  negro  males  so  classed.  We  see  further  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  negro  females  classed  as  criminals,  and  71  per 
cent,  of  the  males  so  classed,  are  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  thirty. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  negro  female  criminals 
become  so  at  an  earlier  age  than  negro  male  criminals,  and  that 
criminality  among  the  negro  females  decreases  after  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  Criminality  among  the  negro  males  decreases 
after  the  age  of  thirty  years.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that 
the  tendency  to  crime  among  the  negroes  decreases  with  advan- 
cing age.  This  same  fact  is  noted  in  the  United  States  census 
reports  on  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  Part  I,  "Analysis 
of  Statistics,"  p.  167.^ 

Marital  relations.  —  The  writer  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
marital  relations  of  any  class  of  negroes  connected  with  crime, 
except  those  coming  under  the  head  of  general  police  arrests. 

Of  the  427  general  negro  arrests  made  by  the  police  of  the 
city  in  January  and  May  of  1897,  60  were  of  married  persons  and 
367  were  of  single.  The  percentage  of  married  persons  was  14. 
Of  the  total  arrests  of  the  city  for  1897,  24,608  were  of  mar- 
ried and  59,072  were  of  single ;  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  arrests 
of  the  city  were  of  married  persons.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  proportion  of  single  negro  persons  arrested  to  the  total 

*  The  facts  here  shown  of  the  tendency  to  crime  at  an  early  age,  the  proportion 
of  crime  between  the  males  and  females,  and  the  ages  of  negro  criminals,  are  found  to 
agree  essentially  with  what  is  said  in  the  same  connection  in  the  United  States  census 
report  on  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence,  Part  I,  "Analysis  of  Statistics,"  p.  155- 
67. 
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negro  arrests  is  much  greater  than  the  proportion  of  single  per- 
sons arrested  for  the  total  arrests  of  the  city. 

The  United  States  Census  Reports  on  Crime  for  1890  give  the 
following  percentages  for  the  marital  relations  of  negro  prisoners: 
single,  62.43;  married,  33.51.  The  percentage  for  the  marital 
relation  for  the  total  prisoners  of  all  nationalities  was :  single, 
63.68  ;  married,  30.04.  The  percentage  for  the  whites  was :  single, 
64.25  ;  married,  28.54.  From  these  percentages  it  is  seen  that 
the  negroes  had  the  largest  percentage  of  married  persons.  The 
small  percentage  of  married  persons  among  the  arrests  of  negroes 
in  Chicago  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  young  and  unmarried  negro  persons 
coming  into  the  large  cities  from  the  country  and  small  towns. 

Occupations. —  Of  the  427  negro  persons  under  general  arrests, 
329,  or  75  per  cent.,  had,  or  gave,  no  occupation.  Of  the  total 
arrests  of  the  city,  83,680,  for  the  year  1897,  32,158,  or  38  per 
cent.,  were  arrests  of  persons  without  occupations.  This  great 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  persons  arrested  without  occupa- 
tions would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  negroes  in 
Chicago  without  occupation  or  unemployed  is  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  in  the  total  population  of  the  city. 

From  the  list  of  occupations  given  by  those  classed  as  crimi- 
nals it  is  seen  that  a  greater  number  had  an  occupation  of  some 
sort  than  those  under  the  head  of  general  police  arrests.  Also 
that  there  is  a  more  varied  list  of  occupations.  Comparing 
those  without  occupations,  classed  as  criminals,  with  those  with- 
out occupations  in  the  total  general  arrests  in  the  city,  we  see 
that  the  negroes  still  have  a  larger  number  without  occupations. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  arrests  were  of  persons  with- 
out occupations ;  42  per  cent,  of  negro  criminal  arrests  were  of 
persons  without  occupations.  Previous  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  large  number  of  unemployed  negroes  in  the  city,  and  it  is 
now  seen  that  from  this  class  comes  a  large  part  of  the  negro 
arrests  and  crimes. 

Nativity. — The  217  persons  classed  as  criminals  were  from 
twenty-seven  different  states  of  the  United  States,  and  two 
foreign  countries.     This  is  due  to  the  fact,  which  has  already 
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been  noted,  that  the  negro  population  of  Chicago  is  made  up  of 
negroes  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  largest  number 
of  criminals  are  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  It  is 
from  these  states,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  largest 
number  of  negroes  in  Chicago  has  come. 

OFFENSES. 

Offenses  of  negro  persons  under  the  head  of  general  arrests. — 
Comparing  offenses  for  May  and  January  with  offenses  of  total 
arrests,  we  see  that  the  proportionate  number  of  negroes  arrested 
for  assault  and  burglary  is  less  than  the  proportionate  number 
of  total  arrests  for  these  offenses  ;  that  for  larceny  and  vagrancy 
the  proportionate  number  of  negroes  arrested  is  about  the  same 
as  the  proportionate  number  of  total  arrests  for  these  offenses; 
and  that  the  proportionate  number  of  negroes  arrested  for  disor 
derly  conduct  and  robbery  is  greater  than  the  proportionate 
total  arrests  for  these  offenses. 

Classification  of  offenses. —  Eighty  per  cent,  of  offenses  were 
against  society ;  74  per  cent,  of  the  offenses  against  society  were 
offenses  against  public  peace ;  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  offenses  were 
against  property,  and  7  per  cent,  against  the  person. 

Offenses  of  negro  persons  classed  as  criminals. — The  three  offenses 
of  larceny,  burglary,  and  robbery  predominate  ;  the  largest  num- 
ber of  persons,  as  would  be  expected,  committed  larceny  ;  42  per 
cent,  of  all  offenses  were  larceny;  16  per  cent,  of  all  persons 
committed  or  attempted  burglary,  and  18  per  cent,  committed 
or  attempted  robbery.  From  the  Census  Reports  on  Crime  for 
1890  it  is  seen  that  28  per  cent,  of  all  negro  persons  then  con- 
fined in  prison  had  been  committed  for  larceny,  1 1  per  cent,  for 
burglary,  and  2.38  per  cent,  for  robbery. 

Offenses  by  sex. —  Burglary,  it  appears,  is  an  offense  commit- 
ted almost  entirely  by  the  males ;  also  that  the  tendency  to 
commit  larceny  and  robbery  is  greater  among  the  females  than 
among  the  males.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  offenses 
committed  by  the  females  were  of  larceny,  against  26  per  cent, 
of  the  males  for  this  same  offense ;  24  per  cent,  of  the  females 
committed  robbery,  against  12  per  cent,  of  the  males   for  this 
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offense.  It  is  further  seen  that  5.15  per  cent,  of  the  females 
committed  murder,  against  1.66  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

Classification  of  offenses. —  All  the  offenses  come  under  the 
two  groups  of  offenses  against  the  person  and  against  property ; 
84  per  cent,  of  the  offenses  are  against  property. 

Classification  by  sex. —  The  majority  of  both  male  and  female 
offenses  are  against  property.  But  there  is  a  larger  percentage 
of  female  offenses  against  property  than  of  male  offenses  against 
property.  Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  female  offenses 
are  against  property,  and  81  per  cent,  of  the  male  offenses. 

Jail  offeiises. —  Negroes  confined  in  jail  May  23, 1898.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  offenses  were  larceny,  24  per  cent,  were  for 
murder  or  attempted  murder,  16  per  cent,  were  for  robbery. 
This  high  percentage  of  homicides  or  attempted  homicide  is  to 
be  noticed. 

Offenses  by  sex. —  The  largest  number  of  males  committed 
larceny  —  38  per  cent.;  27  per  cent,  of  the  females  committed 
larceny.  The  largest  number  of  the  females  committed  rob- 
bery—  36  percent.;  10  per  cent,  of  the  male  offenses  were  of  rob- 
bery. Eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  females  were  held  for  murder,  and 
5  per  cent,  of  the  males.  We  have  already  seen  under  the  head 
of  negroes  classed  as  criminals  that  there  was  a  larger  percentage 
of  females  charged  with  robbery  and  murder  than  of  males ; 
therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  negro  females  of  Chicago 
have  more  of  a  tendency  for  robbery  and  homicide  than  the  males. 

Classification  of  offenses. — The  largest  percentage  of  offenses 
is  against  property  —  68  per  cent.;  28  per  cent,  of  the  offenses  are 
against  the  person,  and  4  per  cent,  against  society. 

Comparing  this  classification  with  the  classification  of  offenses 
under  negroes  classed  as  criminals,  and  with  the  census  report  on 
crime  (1890),  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
offenses  against  property  than  of  any  other  offenses  among  the 
negroes  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  seen  that  this  tendency 
is  more  manifested  among  the  negroes  of  Chicago  than  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Classification  by  sex. —  Classified  by  sex,  all  the  offenses  of 
negro  females  examined  under  jail  arrests  fall  under  the  head  of 
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person  and  property;  the  offenses  against  the  person,  36  per 
cent.,  is  greater  than  the  per  cent,  of  male  offenses  against  the 
person,  25  per  cent.  An  examination  of  negro  female  offenses 
under  general  arrests  and  of  those  classed  as  criminals  shows 
that  all  the  female  offenses  considered  come  under  the  head  of 
person  and  property.  For  the  country  at  large  one-third  of  all 
offenses  of  negro  females  are  against  society.  It  is  also  seen 
that  there  is  a  larger  per  cent,  of  male  offenses  against  society 
in  the  country  at  large  than  in  Chicago ;  that  there  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  offenses  against  the  person  among  the  negroes  of 
the  country  at  large  than  of  Chicago,  and  that  offenses  against 
property  predominate  among  both  male  and  female  negroes  in 
Chicago. 

Complexion  and  offenses. —  Of  the  217  records  examined  it  was 
found  that  72  were  of  persons  of  black  complexion,  i.  e.,  the 
negro  blood  predominated;  145  were  of  light  complexion  or  of 
mixed  blood,  i.  e.,  Caucasian  blood  predominated.  As  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  these  different-complexioned  criminals,  the 
blacks  committed  more  of  the  offenses  against  the  person  and 
the  mulattoes  against  property.  Of  the  four  cases  of  rape  that 
have  been  noted  two  were  by  blacks  and  two  were  by  mulattoes ; 
of  the  seven  murder  cases  noted  six  were  by  black  persons,  five 
females  and  one  male. 

Age  and  offenses. —  Under  the  head  of  negroes  classed  as 
criminals  there  were  thirty-seven  persons  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  years.  Considering  the  offenses  of  these 
persons,  it  is  seen  that  larceny  offenses  have  the  largest  percent- 
age—  43  per  cent.;  robbery  comes  next,  30  per  cent.;  then 
burglary,  21  per  cent.;  and  assaults,  6  per  cent.  We  may  then 
conclude  that  with  negro  criminals  under  twenty  years  of  age 
the  tendency  to  commit  offenses  is  in  the  following  order :  the 
greatest  tendency  is  to  commit  larceny,  then  robbery,  burglary, 
and  assaults. 

By  sex  it  is  seen  that  the  tendency  to  larceny  and  assault  is 
greatest  among  the  females  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  that  the 
tendency  to  robbery  is  about  the  same  in  each  sex ;  and  that 
burglary  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  males. 
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Classifying  the  offenses,  it  is  seen  that  94.59  per  cent,  of  the 
offenses  are  against  property  and  5.41  per  cent,  against  the  per- 
son ;  therefore  we  may  say  that  the  offenses  of  negro  criminals 
under  twenty  years  of  age  are  very  largely  against  property.  By 
sexes  it  is  seen  that  100  per  cent,  of  the  male  offenses  were 
against  property  and  89  per  cent,  of  the  female  are  against  prop- 
erty. We  see  that  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  female  offenses  are  against 
the  person  ;  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  tendency  to  crime 
against  the  person  is  much  stronger  in  negro  females  under  twenty 
years  of  age  than  in  negro  males  under  that  age. 

Of  the  seven  murder  cases  noted  under  the  head  of  negroes 
classed  as  criminals  it  was  seen  that  five  were  by  females  and  two 
by  males.  The  ages  of  the  females  were  respectively  22,  26,  27, 
30,  and  34  years.  The  ages  of  the  males  were  29  and  31  years. 
The  average  age  of  females  is  seen  to  be  27.80  years.  The  average 
age  of  the  males  is  30  years.  This,  with  what  we  have  already 
seen  in  connection  with  offenses  committed  by  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  murder  is  not  com- 
mitted at  as  early  an  age  as  larceny,  burglary,  and  robbery;  it  also 
appears  that  the  females  committed  murder  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  males. 

Habits. — The  writer  was  unable  to  collect  any  data  relative 
to  the  habits  of  negro  criminals,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  opium 
habit  is  quite  prevalent  among  them  and  is  increasing. 

Literacy  and  illiteracy. —  Of  the  literacy  and  illiteracy  of  the 
negro  criminals  of  Chicago  no  data  were  collected.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  however,  because  of  the  general  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  negro,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  negro  criminals  of  Chicago  are  literate. 

IS    CRIME    INCREASING  ? 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  negroes  arrested  in  the  city,  and  the 
numbers  confined  in  the  jail  and  house  of  correction,  to  the  pro- 
portion of  negroes  in  the  city's  population.  The  per  cent,  of 
negro  arrests  in  the  total  arrests  has  increased  slightly  in  the 
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past  five  years,  from  1893-7,  over  the  previous  five  years,  from 
1888-92.  The  average  per  cent,  of  negro  arrests  in  the  total 
arrests  of  the  city  1888-92  was  9.41;  1893-7  the  average  per- 
centage was  9.50.  The  average  percentage  1893-7  was  6.42, 
Judging  from  this,  crime  among  the  negroes  of  Chicago  appears 
to  be  on  the  increase  at  the  present  time. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    THIS    EXCESS    OF    CRIME. 

The  question  now  arises :  Why  this  excess  of  crime  among 
the  negroes  of  Chicago  and  of  the  United  States  in  general  ? 
Are  they  advancing  or  retrograding?  F.  L.  Hoffman,  in  Race 
Traits  and  Tendencies  of  the  American  Negro,  "  Publication  of 
American  Economic  Association,"  Vol.  XI,  1896,  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  negro  is  retrograding.  Since  his  emancipation  he 
has  made  no  real  advancement  in  a  moral  or  social  way.  The 
fact  that  his  tendency  is  downward  accounts  for  a  large  part  of 
his  excess  of  crime. 

If  the  American  negro  is  degenerating,  then  his  degeneracy 
does,  in  a  large  measure,  account  for  his  excess  of  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  is  not  degenerating,  but  making  progress 
in  civilization,  then  his  excess  of  crime  must  be  accounted  for  on 
other  grounds.  Going  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  social  advance- 
ment, may  we  not  say  that,  since  his  emancipation,  he  has  been 
in  a  transitional  state  —  a  transition  from  a  state  of  slavery  to 
one  of  freedom  ?  During  all  these  years  he  has  been  endeavoring 
to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  environment.  He  has  had  to  endure 
the  economic  stress  and  strain  attendant  upon  this  transition.  The 
fact  that  he  is  in  this  transitional  state  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
plane  of  development  accounts  for  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  excess 
of  crime.  Within  this  transition  the  economic  stress  under 
which  he  has  labored  appears  to  be  the  main  factor.  In  the 
South  his  economic  condition  is  better  in  many  ways  than  in  the 
North.  In  those  places  where  his  economic  condition  is  the 
best  his  rate  of  crime  is  the  lowest.  The  reverse  is  also  true : 
where  his  economic  condition  is  poorest  his  rate  of  crime  is  the 
highest.  His  economic  condition  is  poorer  in  Chicago  than  in 
the  southern  cities  noted. 
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There  are  other  causes  common  to  all  races  that  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  negro  and  tend  to  increase  his  criminality.  These 
should  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  race  characteristics  peculiar 
to  him  that  also  help.  But  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  fact 
of  the  negro  being  in  a  transitional  state,  and  the  economic 
phase  of  this  transition,  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  excess 
of  negro  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Monroe  N    Work. 

University  of  Chicago. 


PUBERAL    HYGIENE    IN    RELATION    TO    PEDAGOGY 
AND  SOCIOLOGY.^ 

From  the  beginning  of  puberty,  which  is  marked  by  the 
rapid  increasing  of  stature,  the  growth  of  genital  organs,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  sexual  hair,  to  its  full  development  in  youth 
of  both  sexes,  which  is  marked  by  the  changes  in  voice,  the 
growth  of  beard  in  man  and  the  full  development  of  the  breast 
in  the  maid,  and  the  other  changes  in  physical  condition  and 
moral  character,  is  a  period  of  many  years.  It  is  not  far  from 
truth  to  affirm  that  in  our  climates  we  should  estimate  the  dura- 
tion of  this  period  at  from  five  to  six  years  in  the  girl,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  in  the  boy.  Now,  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  individuals  and  of  society  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
during  this  whole  period  young  people  should  conduct  them- 
selves in  relation  to  the  increasing  activity  of  reproductive 
functions.  Sexual  impulses  usually  appear  early  in  this  period, 
and  the  healthier  the  conditions  of  youth,  the  earlier  generally 
grows  genital  activity.  But  its  free  satisfaction,  though  grateful 
to  the  senses,  is  not  equally  useful  to  health  and  welfare.  It  is 
a  general  law  that  rules  all  the  organic  world  that  every  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  a  quality,  of  a  function,  or  of  an 
organ  cannot  take  place  without  a  regress,  without  inhibition  in 
other  properties,  organs,  or  functions.  We  can  say  that  all 
organic  life  is  founded  upon  this  law.  Even  in  moral  life  we 
remark  the  same  thing.  The  first  lesson  that  a  boy  receives  at 
school,  says  Lander  Brunton,  is  a  lesson  of  inhibition ;  he  is 
taught  to  sit  silent  and  to  hold  back  the  movements  that  exterior 
impressions,  acting  upon  his  excitable  nervous  system,  urge  him 
to  make. 

All  education  rests  on  this  principle ;  the  continuation  and 
the  amplification  of  this  lesson  ought  to  lead  the  boy  to  restrain 
his  ardent  desires,  to  subdue  his  temperament,  to  do  his  duty, 
however  disagreeable  it  may  be. 

'  See  article  of  Dr.  A.  Marro,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  September, 

1899. 
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The  inhibition  of  cortical  excito-motor  centers,  to  whose 
hyper-activity  is  due  the  great  restlessness  of  apes  and  idiots, 
goes  to  favor  perceptive  and  ideative  centers.  Genius  itself 
thrives,  many  times,  only  at  the  expense  of  health  and  bodily 
strength,  and  manhood  reaches  its  height  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  dearest  joys  of  life. 

In  the  case  of  Goethe  the  composition  of  each  one  of  his 
great  works  was  followed  by  an  illness.  Voltaire  said  that  he 
never  was  glad  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  per- 
fection tormented  him  so  that  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  die 
without  having  made  a  work  according  to  his  taste. 

A  law  so  general  could  not  spare  a  function  of  such  impor- 
tance as  the  generative  one.  From  sexual  excesses,  even  in  full 
virility,  one  notes,  with  the  deterioration  of  character,  the  loss 
of  manly  virtues.  Despotic  governments  find  in  this  vice  the 
best  condition  for  their  support.  The  Jesuits  of  the  missions  of 
Paraguay,  in  order  to  keep  the  Indians  in  servitude,  had  the  bells 
rung  at  midnight  to  awake  them  from  their  sleep  and  invite  them 
to  propagation.' 

When  the  body  of  the  youth  is  still  increasing,  even  the 
simple  awakening  to  activity  of  such  a  function  as  the  generative 
one,  accompanied  with  so  much  loss  of  nervous  force  and  noble 
materials,  though  so  enticing  to  the  unresisting  youthful  soul, 
must  inevitably  be  hurtful  to  the  complete  development  of  the 
physical,  as  well  as  of  the  moral,  organism. 

Man  satisfies  sexual  impulses  in  two  ways,  by  self-abuse  or 
by  natural  intercourse.  Self-abuse  is  most  common  in  early 
youth  because  of  the  greater  ease  of  indulgence.  It  is  true  that 
the  evils  of  onanism  have  been  exaggerated.  However,  I  cannot 
agree  with  Havelock  Ellis  when  he  makes  Tissot,  Voltaire, 
Lallemand,  and  Bicher  blameworthy  for  exaggerating  the  evil 
effects  of  vice,  and  for  doing  not  a  little  damage  by  arousing 
excessive  fears  and  groundless  remorse  in  sensitive  consciences. 

It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  such  books  that  the  tradition  of  the 
evil  of  that  vice  has  been  developed,  and  has  thus  prevented  so 
many  consequences  of  an  abuse  which  without  them  would  have 

'  D'AZARA,  Voyage  a  I'Amirique  miridionale,  p.  9. 
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been  far  greater.  The  vice  imposes  itself,  of  course,  with  greater 
violence  and  more  hurtful  consequences  on  children  already 
stained  by  degenerative  vice,  but  it  is  also  true  that  predisposi- 
tion receives  from  this  vice  a  strong  impulse  to  enter  into  activity. 

The  alienist  and  neurologist  is  more  than  anyone  else  in  a 
situation  to  recognize  and  measure  daily  the  immense  sum  of 
physical  and  moral  misery  which  comes  to  youth  from  self- 
abuse.  Apart  from  degradation  of  genital  organs  with  sperma- 
torrhea in  the  boy,  leucorrhea  in  the  girl,  disposition  to  phthisic 
and  to  other  illnesses  which  mostly  arise  from  this  vice,  there  is 
a  sequel  of  moral  and  social  inconveniences.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  impairment  of  sexual  organs  brings  with  it  a  degrading 
influence  upon  the  moral  character.  The  boy  becomes  bashful, 
especially  in  presence  of  female  individuals,  loses  frankness,  cannot 
look  in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  becomes  timid,  without  courage 
and  boldness.  Inclination  and  skill  for  physical  exercises,  as 
well  as  study,  vanish.  Disposition  to  idleness  and  to  strange 
fancies  arises,  and  while  an  ill-founded  self-esteem  increases,  the 
individual  grows  suspicious,  unfriendly,  and  inclined  to  judge 
censoriously  the  demeanor  of  everybody  toward  himself. 

Less  dangerous  for  the  physical  welfare,  if  dangers  of  syphi- 
litic or  venereal  infection  are  avoided,  but  not  less  noxious  to 
individuals  and  to  society,  is  the  natural  satisfaction  of  sexual 
impulses  in  early  youth.  The  greater  difficulty  of  indulging  in 
it  renders  its  abuse  less  easy,  and  its  use  has  not  such  a  deterio- 
rating influence  upon  the  character  as  onanism,  but  other  incon- 
veniences arise.  The  first  is,  of  course,  the  exposure  to  syphilitic 
or  venereal  infections  in  roving  loves.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
precocious  nuptial  sexual  intercourse  becomes  noxious  as  well 
to  individuals  as  to  their  descendants.  We  observe  in  mankind 
what  happens  among  beasts.  The  sheep,  observes  Burdach, 
remains  ordinarily  sickly  and  slender  when  it  is  coupled  before 
the  third  year,  and  the  horses  remain  small  and  weak  which  are 
coupled  at  the  age  of  three  years.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
cows,  goats,  sows,  etc.  Physically  imperfect  are  the  animals 
born  from  such  precocious  unions.  Courrasons  reckons  among 
the    principal    causes   of    the  diminishing   stature   and    general 
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Strength  of  modern  Germans,  in  comparison  with  the  old  ones, 
the  earlier  sexual  intercourse. 

Too  early  indulgence  in  sexual  pleasures  has  besides  a  deteri- 
orating influence  upon  the  moral  character,  which  cannot  enjoy 
its  regular  evolution. 

At  the  first  awakening  of  love  in  the  boy,  his  sweetheart 
appears  to  him  as  a  divine  being  fit  to  be  adored,  and  for  whom 
he  fancies  he  could  make  every  sacrifice,  even  that  of  his  life ; 
the  least  thought  of  possession  would  be  driven  from  him  as  a 
profanation.  It  is  only  later  that  sexual  desires  make  them- 
selves known,  and  that  the  woman  is  wished  as  an  object  of 
amusement.  It  is  from  such  elaboration  of  sentiment  that  social 
virtues  draw  their  origin  and  that  the  character  comes  to  perfec- 
tion. If  possession  comes  too  early,  without  the  preceding 
period  of  courting  and  unselfish  love,  the  young  man  becomes 
a  mere  dissolute,  cruel,  and  profligate  being,  who  seeks  nothing 
but  luxury  and  gratifications.  The  excitations  which  affect  the 
central  nervous  system  from  generative  organs  in  activity  of 
development,  instead  of  being  collected  in  tonic  power  to 
awaken  and  support  the  young  man  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  and  the  acquirement  of  the  qualities  which  would  make 
him  agreeable  to  his  beloved,  come  to  arouse  the  atavistic 
dispositions  to  violence  and  fight,  either  in  the  struggles  against 
rivals  or  in  the  purchase  of  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
woman.  Thence  come  the  violent  criminality  from  one  side, 
and  the  crimes  of  theft  and  rapine  from  the  other,  when  a  suit- 
able education  in  the  first  age  could  lead  the  young  men  to  sub- 
stitute for  violence  the  methods  of  the  civilized  man,  instead  of 
cheating  either  parents  or  strangers. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  desired  that  young  people  grow  without 
indulging  in  sexual  pleasures  till  they  have  reached  their  full 
development  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  moral  organism, 
and  one  ought  to  employ  all  means  suggested  by  a  modernized 
hygiene,  in  order  to  hinder  the  too  early  awakening  of  sexual 
stimulus.  The  means  recommended  to  attain  such  an  aim  are 
of  different  kinds,  and  one  can  say  that  sexual  hygiene  extends 
itself    over  the  whole  life  of  the  youth,  to  the  food  as  well  as 
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clothes,  to  physical  exercises  as  to  mental  application,  rest, 
amusements,  and  society,  besides  the  care  that  should  be 
directly  given  to  the  organs  of  generation. 

As  to  the  food,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  the  increasing  body  and  for  the  great  consump- 
tion of  hydrocarbonaceous  substances  which  takes  place  in  the 
youth.  It  must  also  richly  provide  salt  for  the  skeleton,  albumen 
for  the  muscles,  and  fat  or  hydrocarbonaceous  substances  for 
the  consumption  of  respiration  and  muscular  exercises.  Bread, 
milk,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  meat  are  wanted,  and  fruits  for 
the  sugar  and  salts  that  they  hold  and  for  the  refreshment  they 
give.  One  must,  on  the  contrary,  avoid  too  many  eggs,  and  still 
more  venison,  aromas,  trufifles,  drugs,  and  all  other  such  alimen- 
tary substances,  which  have  the  tendency  to  excite  the  sexual 
organs.  One  must  also  avoid  for  young  people  coffee  and 
alcoholic  drinks,  which  have  the  bad  effect  of  exaggerating  the 
dispositions,  already  natural  in  such  an  age,  to  excitement  of  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  Clothes  must  not  be  too  tight, 
so  that  the  generative  organs  be  not  subject  to  friction  during 
the  movements  of  the  body,  nor  so  warm  as  to  excite  them.  The 
bed  itself  ought  not  to  be  too  soft  and  the  bedclothes  not  too 
heavy. 

Young  people  must,  as  a  general  rule,  go  early  to  bed  and 
rise  early.  "Tous  les  masturbateurs  se  levent  tard,  et  quand  chez 
un  adolescent  sans  aucune  cause  legitime  on  voit  se  developper 
une  tendance  a  rester  au  lit  jusqu'a  une  heure  avancee,  on  a  le 
droit  de  concevoir  des  soup^ons,"  writes  Ball;^  and  Payot 
replies  :  "Tout  jeune  homme  qui  demeure  au  lit  une  ou  plusieurs 
heures  apres  le  reveil  est  fatalement  vicieux."^ 

Work  is  against  that,  as  well  as  against  many  other  dangers, 
a  great  talisman.  We  must,  however,  always  keep  in  mind  the 
peculiar  condition  of  youth,  the  reduced  power  of  resistance 
caused  by  the  rapid  increase  of  stature  and  by  the  development 
of  muscular  masses  and  of  the  whole  organism,  so  that  either 
physical  or  mental  effort  can  easily  occasion  fatigue  and  impair 
the  health  of  youth. 

'  Maladies  mentales.  L  ^iducation  de  la  volonti. 
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We  must,  therefore,  seek  to  arrange  that  the  work  of  young 
people  be  done  in  conditions  which  avoid  the  pains  of  fatigue, 
and  further  the  elimination  of  the  waste  which  work  creates  in 
the  tissues. 

Every  sthenic  emotion  seems  to  enjoy  the  immediate  reward 
of  such  virtue:  music,  song,  praise,  emulation,  self-love,  sense  of 
independence,  and  sexual  emotion  itself.  The  little  song  with 
which  seamen  accompany  the  weighing  of  the  anchor  helps  to 
give  to  their  efforts  simultaneity  as  well  as  intensity  of  action 

Alexander  the  Macedonian  felt  himself  greatly  excited  with 
courage  when  Timotheus  played  the  lute.  I  knew  a  lady 
who  after  a  walk  a  few  hours  long  was  taken  by  a  paraplegia 
which  could  be  cured  only  after  many  months  of  care.  Under 
a  double  emotion,  the  sexual  and  the  musical,  it  happened  that 
the  same  lady  recovered  ;  and  we  see  young  damsels  and  boys 
dancing  during  many  nights  without  feeling  any  degree  of 
fatigue.  Lycurgus  let  the  maids  play  before  young  men  in  order 
to  stimulate  them  in  their  exercises.  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  let 
music  accompany  the  Indians  in  their  daily  work  in  order  to 
render  it  tolerable  and  agreeable  (D'Azara).  Emulation  works 
so  strongly  upon  young  men  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
restrain  them,  rather  than  to  push  them  to  obey  its  impulsion. 
I  have  seen  young  men  coming  to  insanity  from  the  strain  of 
mental  work  done  in  order  to  surpass  their  school-fellows. 

Very  strong  in  youth  is  the  love  of  independence.  Battell, 
who  lived  many  years  among  the  Giagas  of  Benguela,  relates 
that  they  put  a  collar  on  the  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  as 
an  emblem  of  servitude,  which  they  must  wear  till  they  could 
show  the  head  of  an  enemy  killed  by  them.  The  young  men 
defy  every  danger  with  the  utmost  courage  in  order  to  be 
delivered  from  such  a  mark  and  in  order  to  receive  the  honor  of 
being  declared  members  of  society. 

An  immediate  reward  is  the  best  means  of  training  children 
of  irregular  conduct  in  reformative  houses  to  regular  work.  So 
we  see  in  Italy  Martini's  and  Garaventa's  institutions. 

The  great  attraction  of  games  and  sports  issues  from  the 
immediate  recompense  that  one  expects  from  them.     To  these, 
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as  well  as  to  every  physical  exercise,  one  must  pay  attention 
in  youth.  From  our  present  point  of  view  we  should  counsel 
avoiding  among  physical  exercises  those  which  bring  with  them- 
selves a  prolonged  friction  of  generative  organs,  as  climbing, 
descending  along  ropes,  sliding  with  extended  body  upon  the 
bars  of  the  staircase. 

In  climbing  trees  it  is  useful  to  bring  the  most  strain  upon 
the  soles  of  the  feet  set  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so  that,  the 
greatest  pressure  being  in  this  direction,  the  danger  is  avoided 
of  pressure  against  the  thighs. 

Swimming,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  recommended  for  the 
refreshment  that  accompanies  the  exercise. 

A  still  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  mental  occupation. 
Extremely  delicate  for  the  education  of  youth  is  the  estimate  of 
the  notions  that  young  people  must  have  of  sexual  functions  and 
the  degree  of  attention  they  come  to  pay  to  them.  Where 
thought  runs,  there  innervation  is  awakened  and  the  blood  flows 
more  fully.  Such  an  excitement  brought  upon  generative 
organs  awakens  them  earlier  to  activity,  and  with  greater  fre- 
quency and  impulsion  than  is  useful  for  the  physical  and  moral 
conservation  of  young  people. 

Among  the  Romans,  in  the  presence  of  the  young  men  who 
still  wore  the  toga  praetexta,  it  was  forbidden  to  speak  freely  of 
things  referring  to  the  sexes.  We  know  that  the  senator  Man- 
lius  was  condemned  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  presence  of 
his  daughter. 

Licentious  books,  speeches,  and  paintings  must  be  banished 
from  youth,  and  every  unchaste  spectacle,  as  so  many  springs  of 
corruption ;  and  we  may  give  heed  to  Horace  when  he  says : 
Saepius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipse  sibi  tradet  spectator. 

The  counsel  already  given  not  to  let  young  people  stay  late 
in  bed  in  the  morning  finds  its  reason  in  this  last  condition. 

On  the  other  side,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  mystery 
with  which  sexual  organs  and  functions  are  surrounded  exercises 
upon  the  attention  of  youth  not  a  small  attraction.     So  great  is 
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the  importance  of  sexual  functions  upon  the  future  of  youth  of 
both  sexes  that  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  leave  them  in 
ignorance  of  what  concerns  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents, 
and  of  those  who  take  their  place,  to  put  them  upon  their  guard 
against  the  perils  that  threaten  them.  Kaan'  suggests  with  that 
purpose  to  begin  with  study  of  sexual  organs  and  sexual  func- 
tions in  vegetables.  The  physiological  notions  acquired  in  that 
manner  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  awaken  the  desire  of  learning, 
rather  than  that  of  curiosity. 

In  my  opinion,  hygienical  thoughts  ought  to  influence  con- 
stantly the  mind  of  youth  in  regard  to  everything  which  concerns 
sex,  and  form  the  daily  habits  of  young  men  and  women. 

Young  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  stay  alone  and  give 
themselves  over  to  building  castles  in  the  air.  The  first  danger 
of  such  a  habit  lies  in  the  improper  formation  of  mental  opera- 
tions. Building  castles  in  the  air  deteriorates  itself  the  regular 
mental  process  of  making  associations.  Ideas  are  not  joined 
together  by  their  real  affinity,  judgment  does  not  come  to  rule 
them,  and  the  determining  power  that  brings  action  fails  to  be 
evoked  to  accomplish  the  mental  process ;  or,  if  evoked,  it  acts 
in  a  perverse  manner. 

The  next  danger  lies  in  the  improper  direction  that  mental 
operations  take  when  not  guided  to  a  distinct  aim.  By  fanciful 
connections  between  impressions  and  images,  those  which  possess 
certain  qualities  impose  themselves  upon  the  others,  and  the 
mind  runs  easily  to  thoughts  that  find  their  origin  in  the  uncon- 
scious excitement  coming  from  sexual  organs  in  their  course  of 
development  and  in  their  rising  activity  ;  and  this  is  to  be  avoided 
for  several  reasons. 

To  these  dangers  we  must  join  the  unfavorable  influence 
which  solitude  and  taciturnity  exert  upon  the  character  of 
youth.  Solitude  and  taciturnity  are,  as  a  rule,  noxious  to 
youth,  and  they  ought  to  inspire  such  an  apprehension  in  those 
who  superintend  young  people  in  relation  to  their  moral  wel- 
fare, as  dislike  of  food  or  of  movement  inspire  in  regard  to 
physical  welfare. 

'  Psycopathia  sexualis. 
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All  extravagances,  all  immoral  and  antisocial  impulses,  find  a 
favorable  soil ;  subjective  life  overbears  the  objective  ;  the  circuit 
of  ideas  becomes  narrower,  judgment  is  easily  troubled,  the 
development  of  affections  is  hindered,  and  their  prolonged  sup- 
pression provokes  sudden  and  fearful  explosions.  Such  condi- 
tions during  youth  are  the  most  favorable  for  the  rising  of 
irregular  characters,  whence  come  the  political  madmen,  as  well 
as  the  religious  ones,  the  lunatics  of  every  kind,  and  dangerous 
criminals. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  called,  within  the  very  short  time  of 
eight  days,  to  assist  as  an  expert  in  two  lawsuits  over  great 
blood-crimes  perpetrated  by  two  young  men  who  were  declared 
by  all  witnesses  always  to  have  been  before  the  crime  good, 
laborious,  and  mild  characters,  but  taciturn  and  solitary.  One 
of  them  slew  a  comrade  with  nineteen  stabs  with  a  knife.  The 
other  killed  a  maid  of  whom  he  had  become  enamored,  and  who 
had  been  refused  to  him  by  her  parents.  He  laid  wait  for  her, 
and  fired  at  her  two  gunshots,  then  inflicted  on  her  sixteen 
wounds  with  a  knife,  of  which  nine  were  judged  mortal. 

All  the  modes  of  care  just  mentioned  have  their  own  value, 
and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  education  of  youth  must 
never  forget  to  have  recourse  to  them  ;  yet  it  must  be  avowed 
that  they  are  seldom  sufficient  to  check  genital  impulsions,  when 
awakened  in  an  age  in  which  the  excitations  are  strongly  felt 
and  the  power  of  ruling  them  is  still  but  partially  developed. 

All  moral  counsels,  warnings,  threatenings,  punishments,  and 
appeals  to  the  sentiment  of  personal  dignity  have  little  power 
against  the  temptation  of  the  enticing  sensations.  Against  the 
allurements  of  early  roving  loves  Gowdin  proposed  as  the  best 
means  the  early  betrothal  of  the  young  men,  relying  upon  the 
affection  that  comes  to  unite  the  betrothed.  But  I  believe  that 
we  cannot  yield  too  much  confidence  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  moral  means  to  hinder  youth  from  indulging  in  sexual 
delights.  Recourse  to  physiological  means,  that  may  rule  the 
development  of  sexual  impulses,  is  far  more  reliable.  Most 
important  among  them  is  the  action  of  temperature.  There  is  a 
very  strict  relation  between  heat  and  sexual  tendencies. 
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In  hot  climates  puberty  is  precocious,  and  the  rise  of  erotic 
impulse  is  early  and  strong.  The  menstruation  of  maids  in  Asia 
Minor,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia  begins  at  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  so  in  India,  where  the  religious  laws  allow  the  maids 
to  marry  at  eight  years  of  age.  In  South  America  Indian  girls 
at  eight  or  ten  years  are  married  (D'Azara).  Artificial  heat 
acts  in  the  same  manner  as  natural  heat.  In  Russia,  where  the 
peasants  sleep  with  their  families  near  the  stoves,  exposed  to  very 
high  temperatures,  and  where  everyone,  from  the  sovereign  to 
the  humblest  peasant,  takes  almost  once  or  twice  a  week  his  Jiot 
steam-bath,  men  and  women  are  united  in  marriage  at  the  same 
early  age  as  those  who  are  born  under  the  sky  of  Hindoostan. 
The  same  happens  with  the  Samoyedes,  the  Ostics,  the  Tacontas, 
the  Kamtschadales,  and  the  Eskimos,  who  are  even  still  more  pre- 
cocious. Even  in  individuals  great  sexual  activity  is  generally 
accompanied  with  great  internal  heat.  Among  the  most  incorri- 
gible masturbators  that  I  had  in  the  asylum,  one  could  not  sup- 
port during  the  whole  winter  any  woolen  bedclothes,  but  only  a 
thin  cotton  coverlet ;  the  other  passed  quite  bare-breasted  through 
the  winter  without  catching  the  least  cold. 

Another  consequence  of  great  heat  is  that  the  more  preco- 
cious is  puberty,  so  the  more  precocious  is  exhaustion.  Young 
oriental  men  who  at  the  thirteenth  year  have  sexual  intercourse 
at  the  thirtieth  are  already  worn  out,  and  must  have  recourse  to 
aphrodisiacal  remedies  in  order  to  accomplish  conjugal  duties, 
while  their  wives  cease  at  this  epoch  to  menstruate  and  to  bear 
children,  and  quite  lose  their  beauty.  Cold,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  great  check  and  preserver  of  sexual  activeness.  In  cold 
climates  and  upon  the  mountains  puberty  arrives  very  late,  and 
the  customs  are  generally  more  austere.  The  more  the  body  is 
exposed  to  cold,  the  greater  is  the  delay  in  the  development  of 
sexual  tendencies.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  though  clothes  had  been  imported  from  the 
latter,  the  underaged  boys  were  naked  even  in  winter,  while  men 
wore  the  doublet  and  bedecked  themselves  with  the  second  bark 
of  the  trees ;  and  we  know  by  the  relations  of  Caesar  and  of 
Tacitus  that  the  venery  of  young  men  was  late,  so  that  it  was 
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ignominious  t6  know  the  woman  before  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
Puberty,  on  the  contrary,  was  long  protracted.  The  German 
girls,  whose  nakedness  scandalized  the  Romans,  were  not  anxious 
to  lose  their  virginal  flower. 

Extremely  praised  were  the  young  men  who  kept  their 
chastity  till  late,  because  they  reached  a  higher  stature  and 
became  stronger  and  more  vigorous ;  and  so  strong-limbed 
grew  also  the  Hollanders,  equally  accustomed  from  boyhood  to 
inclemency  of  weather  and  to  go  quite  naked  till  puberty,  even 
in  the  most  rigid  cold. 

In  Sparta,  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  girls,  who  could 
not  marry  till  their  body  had  reached  its  full  development,  wore 
only  a  short  sleeveless  tunic  opened  at  the  sides,  that  did  not 
cover  the  knees.  This  roused  the  raillery  of  the  Athenians.  The 
boys  at  twelve  years  exchanged  the  toga  for  the  short  pallium, 
slept  on  straw  or  upon  hay  without  coverlet,  and  when  fifteen 
years  old  slept  on  reeds. 

From  these  convincing  facts  we  can  infer  the  suitable  means 
of  delaying  the  puberal  development  in  its  sexual  impulsive  mani- 
festations. The  habits  of  our  social  life,  the  manner  of  clothing 
and  of  spending  a  great  part  of  the  daytime  in  close  and  warm 
surroundings  in  winter,  conspire  with  many  other  causes  to  render 
puberty  precocious.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  causes  of  dis- 
turbance. Gymnastics  in  the  open  air  ought  in  youth  to  be 
invoked  more  than  the  thickness  of  clothes  to  keep  the  body  warm. 
And  with  gymnastics  should  be  employed  the  hardening  of  the 
body,  such  as  one  can  obtain  from  daily  cold  hydrotherapeutic 
applications,  either  general  or  partial,  to  the  genital  parts  and  the 
neighboring  region.  I  secured  excellent  success  with  cold  hip- 
baths daily  repeated  in  the  cases  of  many  incorrigible  masturbators 
of  our  asylum,  when  all  other  means  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  hip-bath  was  repeated  four  times  a  day,  and  lasted  from  one 
to  five  minutes  each  time.  In  three  cases  the  success  was  wonder- 
ful. After  the  first  week,  and  in  one  instance  after  the  third  day 
of  hip-baths,  the  inspection  of  bed-linen  cloths  showed  that 
nightly  masturbation  had  ceased,  while  the  overseers  informed 
me  that  during  the  daytime  the  sick  young  men  forbore  vicious 
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practices.  The  first  case  was  already  incurable,  and  the  second 
was  a  criminal  insane  person  with  whom  the  resistance  of 
the  vice  was  more  tenacious  and  did  not  yield  until  after 
thirty-six  days  of  hip-baths,  which  he  took  very  willingly, 
though  in  the  winter  season,  and  he  prolonged  them  beyond 
the  fixed  time. 

By  means  of  cold  thus  daily  many  times  applied  we  can 
eflScaciously  check  the  precocious  venereal  impulses.  Common 
hygiene  recommends  the  washing  of  the  genito-anal  region 
on  the  ground  of  cleanliness.  It  is  a  counsel  of  sexual 
hygiene  that  the  washings  in  the  puberal  age  should  be  cold 
and  daily  repeated  as  many  times  as  one  obeys  the  natural 
wants. 

From  such  a  habit  followed  for  many  years  by  the  women  I 
found  absolute  immunity  from  leucorrhea,  and  a  virginity  of  the 
senses  up  to  a  very  ripe  youth. 

The  benefit  of  cool  applications  against  sexual  impulses 
was  already  known  by  the  ancients.  Galenus  in  his  book  De 
sanitate  tuenda  notes  how  a  pedagogue  of  the  athletes  had 
applied  to  the  loins  of  one  of  them  lead  plates  "ut  nocturnis 
veneris  imaginibus  careret,"  and  adds  that  with  the  same 
remedy  he  had  healed  a  man  of  the  same  trouble.  Plinius, 
too,  in  his  Natural  History  mentions  such  virtue  of  the  lead 
plates,  which  so  applied  are  capable  "frigidiore  natura  impetus 
veneris  inhibere." 

It  is  therefore  logical  that  the  youths  from  such  cold  applica- 
tions might  succeed  in  securing  the  physical  resistance  and  more 
suitable  economical  conditions  to  satisfy  their  reproductive 
instinct,  with  the  advantage  of  a  delayed,  but  powerful  and 
lasting,  virility.  By  this  same  means  can  the  woman  find  a 
safeguard  to  keep  untainted  her  modesty,  even  when  the  appe- 
tite of  the  sex  is  strongly  felt. 

When  the  impulses  are  more  strong  and  unrestrained,  as  in 
individuals  of  vicious  heredity,  the  cold  hip-bath,  sufficiently 
repeated,  promises  to  check  them  better  than  all  counsels  or 
exhortation  and  mechanical  means  employed  to  hinder  them. 
This  method  of  temporarily  checking  venereal  impulses  by  means 
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of  cold  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  wel- 
fare of  youth.  Other  applications  of  cold  are  not  so  powerful 
to  the  end,  nor  so  harmless.  In  many  seminaries  and  cloisters 
they  seek  to  keep  the  surroundings  cool,  especially  the  dormito- 
ries, and  provide  light  bed-cover  so  as  to  avoid  arousing  venereal 
impulses ;  but  this  method,  while  far  less  efficacious,  is  not  with- 
out danger.  Because  the  heating  power  and  the  strength  of 
resistance  that  issue  from  an  active  life,  such  as  was  that  of 
German  and  Spartan  youth,  always  in  movement  and  in  continual 
gymnastics  in  the  open  air,  are  widely  different  from  those 
developed  in  young  men  or  women  vowed  to  ecclesiastical  or 
monastic  life,  in  whom  sedentary  habits  and  asceticism  tend  to 
inhibit  rather  than  to  sustain  the  natural  warmth ;  so  that  pro- 
longed exposure  to  cold  acts  only  to  diminish  living  strength 
and  joins  a  new  depressing  influence  to  the  other  conditions 
unfavorable  to  a  vigorous  life. 

These  inconveniences  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  local  applica- 
tions of  cold  by  means  of  cold  washings  and  cold  immersions 
suitable  to  every  social  condition  and  both  sexes. 

The  action  is  exerted  upon  a  limited  region  of  the  body, 
upon  the  organs  of  which  one  wishes  to  restrain  the  functional 
activeness,  without  stopping  their  growth  and  the  influence  that 
their  development  exerts  upon  the  whole  organism.  At  least 
general  health  could  not  be  impaired ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
absence  of  immoderate  excitations  to  the  central  nervous 
system  from  the  genitals,  as  well  as  that  of  venereal  satisfaction, 
ought  certainly  to  exercise  the  most  favorable  influence  upon 
the  gradual  and  full  development  of  physical  as  well  as  of  moral 
strength. 

It  should  therefore  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  first  rule  of  hygiene 
to  render  so  familiar  the  daily  morning  cool  washing  of  the 
pelvis  as  that  of  the  hands  and  of  the  face.  Every  boarding- 
school  or  house  for  young  people  of  either  sex,  with  educational 
or  other  intent,  ought  to  have  water-closets  so  disposed  as  to 
allow  its  inhabitants  the  opportunity  of  washing  or  bathing  the 
parts  in  a  current  of  cold  water.  The  harmlessness  of  dressing 
one's  self  without  wipmg  the  wet  parts  is  proved  from  Kneipp's 
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hydrotherapeutic  practices,  as  well  as  from  my  experiences  on 
the  insane  subjected  to  the  cold  hip-baths  in  winter,  of  whom 
none  felt  the  least  inconveniences  in  his  general  health.  The 
employment  of  special  linen  being  rendered  useless,  such  applica- 
tions become  very  much  easier,  and  all  danger  of  transmitting 
contagious  diseases  is  avoided. 

Dr.  Antonio  Marro. 

Director  of  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Turin,  Italy. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL.     XVIIL 

THE    RADIANT    POINTS    OF    SOCIAL    CONTROL. 

A  CONTROL  that  we  have  any  right  to  call  social  has  behind  it 
practically  the  whole  weight  of  society.  But  still  this  control 
often  wells  up  and  spreads  out  from  certain  centers  which  we 
may  term  the  radiant  points  of  social  control.  Uniform  as  it  is  to 
the  eye,  the  social  substance  when  tested  resolves  itself  into 
stuff  of  little  density  and  stuff  of  greater  density,  into  froth  and 
liquid,  into  chaff  and  wheat,  into  protoplasm  and  nuclei.  Our 
task  now  is  to  fix  upon  the  nuclei  that  determine  the  principal 
lines  social  control  may  take.  In  plain  terms,  the  question 
before  us  is :  What  is  the  ultimate  seat  of  authority  ?  Where 
resides  the  will  that  guides  the  social  energies  ?  Who  are  the 
directors  of  control  ?  Who  hold  the  levers  which  set  in  motion 
the  checks  that  hold  a  man  back  or  the  stimuli  that  push  him 
on  ? 

That  frequently  these  checks  and  stimuli  are  managed  by  a 
rather  small  knot  of  persons  should  not  for  a  moment  lead  the 
reader  to  confuse  social  control  with  class  control.  Often 
enough,  indeed,  a  minority  in  virtue  of  its  superior  strength, 
courage,  craft,  or  organization  leaps  into  the  saddle  and  seizes 
the  reins  of  power.  But  such  domination  always  entails  a  rup- 
ture of  social  consciousness.  Outwardly,  to  be  sure,  there  is  but 
one  society.  But  in  reality  there  are  two  or  more  societies 
which  happen  to  interpenetrate  as  to  substance.  Between  leaders 
and  led  there  is  a  bond  of  good-will  and  trust,  but  between 
rulers  and  ruled  there  is  no  such  bond.  Distrust  and  hate  come 
between  exploiters  and  exploited,  drones  and  workers,  parasites 
and  hosts,  and  their  clash  of  interests  is  liable  to  pass  at  any 
moment  into  the  clash  of  arms.  In  history  the  relations  of 
Venetians  and  Cypriotes,  Normans  and  Sicilians,  Franks  and 
Gauls,  betray  the  presence  of  class  control. 

Totally  different  from  class  control  in  origin  is  the  power  of 
a  minority  to  direct  social  control.     Each  category  of  people  in 
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society  has  its  own  point  of  view  and  consequently  its  own  way 
of  envisaging  the  problems  of  conduct.  Now  one  of  these  views 
can  prevail  only  in  case  the  others  are  withdrawn.  And  this 
means  that  a  class  finds  itself  leading  the  march  at  the  head  of 
the  social  procession  only  because  the  other  classes  have  more 
confidence  in  it  than  they  have  in  themselves.  Social  power  is 
concentrated  or  diffused  in  proportion  as  men  do  or  do  not  feel  them- 
selves in  need  of  guidance  or  protection.^  When  it  is  concentrated 
it  lodges  in  that  class  of  men  in  which  the  people  feel  the  n.ost 
confidence.  The  many  transfer  their  allegiance  from  one  class 
to  another  —  from  elders  to  priests,  or  from  priests  to  savants  — 
when  their  supreme  need  changes,  or  when  they  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  old  guidance.  When  they  begin  to  feel  secure 
and  able  to  cope  with  evils  in  their  own  strength  and  wisdom, 
the  many  resume  direction  of  themselves,  and  the  monopoly  of 
social  power  by  the  few  ceases. 

Such  is  the  underlying  law  of  the  transformation  and  dis- 
placement of  power.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  location  of 
power  is  prestige.  The  class  that  has  the  most  prestige  will  have 
the  most  power.  The  prestige  of  numbers  gives  ascendency  to 
the  crowd.  The  prestige  of  age  gives  it  to  the  elders.  The 
prestige  of  prowess  gives  it  to  the  war  chief  or  to  the  military 
caste.  The  prestige  of  sanctity  gives  it  to  the  priestly  caste. 
The  prestige  of  inspiration  gives  it  to  the  prophet.  The  prestige 
of  place  gives  it  to  the  official  class.  The  prestige  of  money 
gives  it  to  the  capitalists.  The  prestige  of  ideas  gives  it  to  the 
elite.  The  prestige  of  learning  gives  it  to  the  mandarins.  The 
absence  of  prestige  and  the  faith  of  each  man  in  himself  give 
weight  to  the  individual  and  reduce  social  control  to  a  minimum. 

In  some  cases  there  exists  an  appropriate  name  for  the  regime. 
When  the  priest  guides,  we  call  it  clericalism.  When  the  fight- 
ing caste  is  deferred  to,  we  call  it  militarism.  When  the  initiative 
lies  with  the  minions  of  the  state,  we  call  it  officialism.  The 
leadership  of  the  moneyed  men  is  capitalism.  That  of  the  men 
of  ideas  is  liberalism.  The  reliance  of  men  upon  their  wisdom 
and  strength  is  individualism. 

•  See  G.  Tarde,  Les  transformations  du  pouvoir,  chap.  iii. 
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These  distinctions,  I  need  hardly  add,  are  far  deeper  than 
distinctions,  like  aristocracy,  monarchy,  republic,  which  relate 
merely  to  the  form  of  government.  For  the  location  of  social 
power  expresses  much  more  truly  the  inner  constitution  of 
society  than  does  the  location  of  political  power.  And  so  the 
shiftings  of  power  within  the  state,  far  from  having  causes  of 
their  own,  are  apt  to  follow  and  answer  to  the  shiftings  of  power 
within  society.  Yet,  since  political  power  is  palpable  and  lies  near 
the  surface  of  things,  political  science  long  ago  ascertained  its 
forms  and  laws  ;  while  social  power,  lying  hidden  in  the  dim 
depths,  has  hardly  even  yet  drawn  the  attention  of  social  science. 

When  picked  men  flock  together  in  a  settlement  or  a  mining 
camp,  authority  resides  at  first  in  the  Crowd.  The  mass  is  the 
sole  seat  of  social  power,  and  the  mass-meeting,  in  which  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another,  expresses  the  will  of  the  community. 
When,  in  the  course  of  time,  neighbors  learn  to  know  and  appraise 
one  another,  men  of  superior  character,  sagacity,  or  disinter- 
estedness come  to  influence  their  fellows  more  than  they  are 
influenced  by  them.  The  seat  of  the  common  will,  then,  is  no 
longer  the  Crowd,  but  the  Public.  In  this  organization  of  minds 
every  man  counts  for  something,  but  one  man  does  not  always 
count  for  as  much  as  another. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  group  is  formed  by  the  natural 
increase  of  families,  the  first  seat  of  authority  is  the  Elders. 
The  long  years  during  which  the  young  are  physically  and  spiri- 
tually dependent  on  the  parent  make  it  difficult  even  for  grown 
sons  to  throw  off  the  parental  yoke.  This  prestige  of  the  father 
becomes  the  prestige  of  age  when  ancestor-worship  teaches  men 
that  the  old  stand  nearest  to  the  Unseen,  and  will  themselves 
soon  become  spirits  able  to  bless  and  to  ban. 

Like  the  kinship  bond,  the  ascendency  of  the  elders  is  all 
but  universal  in  the  childhood  of  societies.  But  one  place  where 
the  graybeard  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  is  in  the  fight.  So 
when,  as  with  lusty  barbarians,  fighting  becomes  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  war  leaders  quite  outshine  the  council  of  elders. 
Prowess  finally  surpasses  age  in  prestige,  just  as  from  the  same 
cause  the  bond  of  comradeship  becomes  stronger  than  the  tie  of 
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blood.  Warriors  of  fine  qualities  and  brilliant  exploit  get 
together  the  biggest  bands  for  foray,  and  so  are  able  to  amass 
wealth,  keep  retainers,  and  get  looked  upon  as  "noble."  In 
the  days  of  permanent  conquest  these  men  of  social  power 
become  the  captains  of  the  host,  the  heads  of  the  state,  and  the 
sole  possessors  of  political  power. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Military  Caste  does  not  get  social 
weight  just  because  it  is  able  to  bully  the  rest  of  the  people. 
Terrify  men,  and  they  cling  to  the  skirts  of  those  powerful  to 
save.  When  violence  is  loose,  the  hind  creeps  under  the  castle 
wall,  the  trembling  burgher  pours  out  his  florins  for  protection, 
and  the  soldier  strikes  the  dominant  note  in  social  opinion. 
When  peace  makes  broad  her  wings,  the  fighting  man,  becoming 
less  necessary,  becomes  less  influential. 

In  proportion  as  men  do  not  understand  the  play  of  natural 
forces  they  are  likely  to  connect  their  fate  with  the  good-will  or 
the  ill-will  of  unseen  beings.  If  now  in  an  ignorant  age,  among 
imaginative  men  who  see  pain,  disease,  and  death  lurking  on  every 
hand,  there  arises  a  class  of  men  who  claim  to  have  an  exclusive 
"pull"  with  these  unseen  beings,  that  class  will  acquire  enor- 
mous social  power.  Whether  or  not  they  finger  the  machinery 
of  the  state,  their  curse  will  be  dreaded,  their  commands  obeyed, 
and  their  intercessions  sought  by  all  men.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Priesthood,  which  in  the  civilized  Roman  empire  was 
the  minister  of  society,  became  its  master  when  this  organiza- 
tion of  intelligent  men  had  only  benighted,  fanciful  barbarians 
to  deal  with.  The  fact  that  between  the  sixth  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries  about  one-third  of  the  soil  of  Europe  passed  by  free 
offering  into  the  hands  of  religious  corporations,  while  the  best 
talent  of  the  age  turned  to  the  monastic  life,  tells  what  con- 
fidence men  had  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  sacred 
caste. 

The  layman  is  far  less  supple  to  the  will  of  the  priest  if  there 
lie  to  hand  written  directions  and  formulas  for  controlling  or 
pleasing  the  Unseen.  An  open  sacred  book,  therefore,  has  saved 
both  the  Jew  and  the  Mohammedan  from  the  excesses  of  priestly 
domination.     And  when  Luther  and  the  Reformers  sought  to 
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break  the  sacerdotal  spell,  they  gave  men  the  Bible  and  bade 
them  look  therein  for  the  way  of  life. 

After  safety  from  foes  and  from  the  Unseen,  man's  next 
desire  is  for  the  security  of  his  daily  bread.  For  most  men  this 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  someone  to  buy  their  wares  or 
their  labor,  i.  e.,  upon  patronage.  The  Wealthy,  then,  who  as 
luxurious  idlers  spend  money  and  make  trade,  or  as  captains  of 
industry  and  lords  of  enterprise,  employ  the  labor  and  organize 
the  prosperity  of  kingdoms,  will  never  be  without  great  social 
power.  From  the  dependence  of  the  working  many  upon  the 
moneyed  few  flows  a  patronal  authority  which  sends  its  tinge  far 
into  law,  religion,  morals,  and  policy.  For,  when  any  class  of 
men  play  the  part  of  earthly  providence  to  the  multitude, 
their  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  praised  or  blamed,  com- 
manded or  forbidden,  cannot  but  affect  the  character  of  social 
control. 

The  state  is,  in  theory  at  least,  a  channel  and  not  a  source  of 
power.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  device  by  which  social  power  is 
collected,  transmitted,  and  applied  so  as  to  do  work.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  state,  when  it  becomes  paternal  and  develops 
on  the  administrative  side,  is  able,  in  a  measure,  to  guide  the 
society  it  professes  to  obey.  With  its  hierarchy  of  officials  and 
its  army  of  functionaries  the  state  gets  a  halo  of  its  own  and 
becomes  an  independent  center  of  social  power.  And  here  again 
we  can  see  that  such  a  concentration  of  influence  is  a  measure 
of  man's  need  and  trust.  For  the  prestige  of  officialdom  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  numbers  and  pay.  The  more  the  state  helps 
the  citizen  when  he  cannot  help  himself,  protecting  him  from 
disease,  foes,  criminals,  rivals  abroad  and  monopolists  at  home, 
the  more  he  will  look  to  it  for  guidance.  While,  conversely,  the 
more  he  uses  it  merely  as  a  convenient  alternative  to  self-help  or 
free  association,  the  less  will  he  accept  its  lead.^ 

Another  radiant  point  in  society  is  the  Mandarinate,  or  the 
body  of  scholarly  and  learned  men  who  have  in  some  formal 
way  been  tested,  accredited,  and  labeled.  Such  are  the  man- 
darins of  China,  the  pundits  of  India,  the  gelehrte  of  Germany, 

'  See  Pearson,  National  Life  and  Character,  pp.  236-9. 
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the  academicians  and  professors  of  France,  the  clergy  of  non- 
sacerdotal  bodies  like  the  Reformed  churches,  and  the  rabbis  of 
the  Jewish  congregations.  The  Mandarinate  ought  to  include  the 
wisest  and  best  in  society ;  but  the  false  worth  that  attaches  to 
purely  conventional  learning,  and  the  sifting  and  promoting  of 
the  learned  by  tests  that  are  artificial  and  futile,  are  likely  to 
prevent  it. 

The  6lite,  or  those  distinguished  by  ideas  and  talent,  are  the 
natural  leaders  of  society,  inasmuch  as  their  ascendency  depends 
on  nothing  false  or  factitious.  Usually  they  appear  as  a  small 
knot  of  persons  who,  united  by  allegiance  to  some  group  of 
ideas,  are  able  to  persuade  and  infect  the  majority  without 
allowing  themselves,  in  turn,  to  be  infected  by  vulgar  prejudices. 
The  Greek  philosophers,  the  Stoics,  the  Fathers,  the  Schoolmen, 
the  Humanists,  the  Reformers,  the  Pietists,  the  Encyclopedists, 
the  Liberals,  are  examples  of  an  active  leaven  able  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump. 

Finally  there  is  the  Genius,  who,  as  founder  of  religion, 
prophet,  reformer,  or  artist,  is  able  to  build  up  a  vast  personal 
authority  and  sway  the  multitude  at  pleasure.  Society  can  dis- 
pense with  the  guidance  of  the  Elite  and  the  Genius  only  when 
the  way  is  straight  and  the  path  is  clear.  A  people  creeping 
gradually  across  a  vast  empty  land,  as  we  Americans  have  been 
doing  this  century,  may  safely  belittle  leadership  and  deify  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance.  But  when  population  thickens,  interests 
clash,  and  the  difficult  problems  of  mutual  adjustment  become 
pressing,  it  is  foolish  and  dangerous  not  to  follow  the  lead  of 
superior  men. 

The  impulses  streaming  out  from  each  of  the  eight  principal 
centers  we  have  described  do  not,  of  course,  meet  a  perfectly 
yielding  mass.  The  power  of  the  Few  to  take  the  role  of  social 
cerebrum  depends  entirely  upon  how  far  the  Many  capitulate  to 
it.  The  radiation  of  control  from  the  elders  is  limited  by  the 
reaction  of  the  young  men,  that  from  the  priests  is  limited  by 
the  reaction  of  the  laity,  that  from  the  bureaucracy  is  limited 
by  the  reaction  of  the  citizens,  that  from  the  elite  is  limited  by 
the  reaction  of  the  vulgar.     When  the  impulses  a  class  emits  are 
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no  longer  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  they  encounter,  the 
class  ceases  to  be  a  controlling  center  and  loses  itself  in  the  social 
mass. 

What  keeps  social  commands  from  multiplying  and  choking 
up  life,  as  the  rank  growth  of  swamp-weed  chokes  up  water- 
courses, is,  of  course,  the  resistance  of  the  individual.  Naturally 
a  man  prefers  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  not  as  society  pleases  to 
have  him  do.  The  more,  then,  that  social  power  dwells  in  the 
mass  of  persons  whose  necks  are  galled  by  social  requirement, 
the  more  the  yoke  of  the  law  will  be  lightened.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  distinct  those  who  apply  social  pressure  from 
those  who  must  bear  it,  the  more  likely  is  regulation  to  be  laid 
on  lavishly  in  obedience  to  some  class  interest  or  class  ideal. 
Hence  we  arrive  at  the  law  that  the  volume  of  social  requirement 
will  be  greater  when  social  power  is  concentrated  than  when  it  is 
diffused. 

When  the  laws,  standards,  and  ideals  a  man  is  required  to 
conform  to  spring  up  among  the  plain  people,  they  will  be  ahead 
of  the  community,  but  not  very  far  ahead.  But  when  they 
originate  with  the  few,  they  may  be  very  far  in  advance  of  the 
community  and  so  hurrying  it  forward,  or  they  may  be  far  in  the 
rear  and  hence  holding  it  back.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we 
never  find  a  legal  or  moral  code  pitched  high  above  the  natural 
inclination  of  a  people  without  signs  of  minority  domination. 
It  is  safe,  then,  to  frame  the  law,  the  greater  the  ascendency  of  the 
few,  the  more  possible  is  it  for  social  control  to  affect  the  course  of  the 
social  movement. 

Social  control  has  about  it  a  tinge  that  betrays  the  source 
from  which  it  springs.  When  the  reverend  seniors  monopolize 
power,  much  will  be  made  of  filial  respect  and  obedience,  infan- 
ticide will  be  a  small  offense,  while  parricide  will  be  punished 
with  horrible  torments.  Let  the  priests  get  the  upper  hand,  and 
chastity,  celibacy,  humility,  unquestioning  belief,  and  scrupulous 
observance  will  be  the  leading  virtues.  The  ascendency  of  the 
military  caste  shifts  the  accent  to  courage,  obedience,  loyalty, 
pugnacity,  sensitiveness  to  personal  honor,  and  the  unrelenting 
pursuit  of  revenge.    When  the  moneyed  man  holds  the  baton  in 
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the  social  orchestra,  the  keynotes  will  be  industry,  thrift,  provi- 
dence, sobriety,  probity,  civility,  the  peaceable  demeanor,  and 
the  keeping  of  engagements. 

The  mandarins  and  literati  have  no  moral  program  of  their 
own,  but  they  are  sure  to  exalt  reverence  for  order,  precedent, 
and  rank.  The  Mite,  whatever  ideal  they  champion,  will  be  sure 
to  commend  the  ordering  of  one's  life  according  to  ideas  and 
principles,  rather  than  according  to  precedent  and  tradition. 
For  only  by  fostering  the  radical  spirit  can  they  hope  to  lead 
men  into  untrodden  paths.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  law  that 
the  character  of  social  requirement  changes  with  every  shifting  of  social 
power. 

Classes  differ  in  readiness  to  twist  social  control  to  their  own 
advantage.  Elders,  Hite,  or  genius  have  rarely  abused  their 
social  power.  But  the  church  triumphant  claims  exemptions 
and  privileges  for  its  clergy,  makes  the  word  of  the  priest  bind- 
ing even  when  he  is  living  in  open  sin,  and  grants  for  money 
indulgence  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes.  When  the  fight- 
ing caste  guides  social  opinion,  it  is  permissible  to  mulct  the 
husbandman  and  the  merchant,  and  to  condone  the  violence  and 
sensuality  of  the  men  of  the  camp.  Under  the  ascendency  of 
the  rich  and  leisured,  property  becomes  more  sacred  than  per- 
son, moral  standards  vary  with  pecuniary  status,  and  it  is  felt 
that  "God  will  think  twice  before  he  damns  a  person  of  quality." 
In  general,  the  more  distinct,  knit  together,  and  self-conscious  the 
influential  minority,  the  more  likely  is  social  control  to  be  colored  with 
class  selfishness. 

If  we  examine  the  causes  that  have  lightened  the  yoke  of 
control  in  America  and  fostered  a  notable  growth  of  individual- 
ism, we  find  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

It  is  not  natural  for  men  of  a  vigorous  northern  breed  to 
bend  the  neck.  The  monopoly  of  social  power,  then,  by  warrior, 
priest,  or  capitalist  flows  from  certain  conditions,  and  may  be 
expected  to  disappear  when  these  conditions  disappear.  Now, 
the  men  who  built  up  society  in  the  New  World  were  in  every 
way  encouraged  to  rely  upon  themselves.  Their  only  enemies, 
the  Redmen,  could  be  fought  individually  and  did  not  call  into 
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being  a  military  caste.  The  Bible  charted  the  Unseen  for  them 
and  so  fortified  them  against  priestcraft.  Free  schools  limited 
the  ascendency  of  the  learned  clan.  Free  land  enabled  them  to 
employ  themselves,  and  they  did  not  learn  to  look  up  to  the  rich 
as  the  fountain  of  their  earthly  blessings.  The  direct  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs  through  the  town  meeting  saved  them 
from  officialdom.  Even  the  Hite  were  not  indispensable,  for  the 
problems  of  their  simple  farmers'  society  were  to  ours  what  short 
division  is  to  quadratic  equations. 

The  consequences  have  been  just  what  one  might  expect. 
In  the  absence  of  prestige  and  reverence,  social  control,  the  con- 
trol of  the  many  over  the  one,  has  been  pared  down  so  far  as  to 
permit,  too  often,  the  aggression  of  the  one  upon  the  many. 
The  reaction  of  the  led  upon  the  leaders  has  been  more  marked 
here  than  in  the  Old  World.  The  democratic  spirit  that  accom- 
panies a  diffusion  of  social  power  has  set  on  all  our  institutions 
the  stamp  of  liberty  and  self-government.  That  these  charac- 
teristics do  not  flow  from  some  peculiar  merit  of  our  own  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when,  as  in  Australia,  like  conditions 
recur  the  results  are  much  the  same  as  here. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  mark  how  the  powerful  democratic 
tradition  that  has  grown  up  in  this  country  meets  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  century  we  are  just  entering  on.  For  there 
are  no  noteworthy  present  developments  in  American  society 
that  make  for  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  social  power ;  while 
there  are  several  that  tend  to  center  it  in  certain  classes.  As  we 
cease  to  be  so  much  a  farming  people,  and  as  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  the  independent  producer  gives  way  to 
some  Titanic  organization,  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
business  magnate,  the  employer,  and  the  capitalist  is  sure 
to  favor  the  growth  of  patronal  power.  The  moneyed  man, 
as  he  comes  more  and  more  to  predominate  in  matters  eco- 
nomic, can  hardly  fail  to  gain  in  social,  and  consequently  in 
political,  weight. 

Again,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  lawless- 
ness, the  insolence,  and  the  rapacity  of  overgrown  private 
interests,  we  shall  have  to  develop  the  state  especially  on  its 
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administrative  side.       And    this    implies    the    formation    of  an 
official  body  which  is  sure  to  become  a  seat  of  social  power. 

In  the  third  place,  we  cannot  hope  with  our  utmost  efforts  to 
improve  our  free  schools  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  social  relations  and  the  growing  reli- 
ance on  the  knowledge  of  the  specialist.  As  higher  education, 
claiming  more  and  more  years  of  one's  life,  widens  the  space 
between  those  who  possess  it  and  those  who  do  not,  and  as  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public  wanes  relatively  to  the  superior 
enlightenment  of  the  learned  castes  and  professions,  the  man- 
darinate  will  infallibly  draw  to  itself  a  greater  and  greater  share 
of  social  power. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

Stanford  University, 
California. 


THE    FOURTEENTH    AMENDMENT  AND    THE    RACE 

QUESTION. 

Section  i.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers  of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation 
in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  state. 

Sec.  5,  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions  of  this  article. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  extension  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in  comparison 
with  the  original  view  which  regarded  it  as  prohibiting  only  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  color,  and  an  even  more  remark- 
able neglect  of  the  second  section.  The  first  section,  intended 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes,  having  been 
applied  by  analogy  to  the  Chinese  also,  its  protection  was 
extended  in  the  course  of  time  to  railroad  and  turnpike  corpora- 
tions, and  finally  to  persons  neither  colored  nor  artificial.  It  is 
now  pertinent  to  inquire :  How  far  has  it  secured  the  end  for 
which  it  was  primarily  intended  ?  How  far  has  it  secured  to  the 
negroes  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  ? 

It  is  a  small  matter,  comparatively  speaking,  that  Congress 
was  unable  to  guarantee  the  negroes  equal  treatment  in  hotels 
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and  theaters ;  while  the  unwillingness  of  the  southern  whites  to 
be  served  by  civil  servants  of  the  colored  race  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  disappear  in  time,  along  with  the  idea  that  public 
offices  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  office-holders,  especially  if  a 
better-educated  and  more  efficient  class  of  negroes  should  arise 
in  the  meantime.  The  system  of  leasing  convicts  has  some- 
times caused  sentences  of  long,  involuntary  servitude  to  be 
imposed,  not  so  much  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
parties  had  been  duly  convicted  as  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  demand  for  able-bodied  convicts  ;  but  that  wrong  is  already 
disappearing,  together  with  the  vicious  penal  system  which 
occasioned  it.  But  aside  from  the  chain-gang  and  the  public 
service,  other  opportunities  for  employment  are  open  to  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  to  an  extent  which  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  regards  as  fairly  satisfactory;  while  the  Phila- 
delphia researches  of  Dr.  DuBois  have  shown  that  the  North 
has,  at  any  rate,  little  cause  to  criticise  the  South  in  that  respect. 

The  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  whether  by  brute  force,  by 
fraud,  or  under  the  forms  of  law,  whether  by  armed  mobs  or 
by  constitutional  conventions,  is  a  more  serious  matter.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  provisions  of  the  new  Mississippi 
constitution  and  statute  requiring  voters  to  be  able  to  read  any 
section  of  the  state  constitution,  or  understand  or  interpret  the 
same  when  read,  because  they  do  not  on  their  face  discriminate 
between  the  races,  and  it  was  not  proved  in  the  argument  that 
their  actual  administration  was  evil,  but  only  that  evil  was  pos- 
sible under  them.^  Of  course,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this 
decision  that  the  revolutionary  section  of  the  new  Louisiana  con- 
stitution, practically  disfranchising  only  illiterate  ex-slaves  and 
descendants  of  slaves,  will  stand  the  same  test.  This  provision 
not  only  denies  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color, 
and  previous  condition  of  servitude,  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  but  it  also  makes  the  right  of  suffrage 
hereditary,  in  opposition  to  the  basic  principles  of  republican 
government.  Even  in  Mississippi  and  other  states  adopting 
similar  expedients,  if  the  discrimination  against  the  negroes  in 

'Williams  vs.  Mississippi,  170  U.  S.  213. 
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the  actual  administration  of  the  law  should  be  too  marked,  the 
federal  courts  might  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  they  did  to  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco.^  The  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  language  of  the  Mississippi  law,  but  not  its 
actual  working. 

At  all  events,  the  second  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, reducing  the  representation  in  Congress  of  states  which 
abridge  the  suffrage,  should  be  strictly  enforced.  This  provision 
was  intended  especially  to  prevent  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
negro,  and,  as  if  with  prophetic  foresight,  it  was  expressed  in 
such  general  terms  that  it  unquestionably  applies  even  to  dis- 
franchisement through  educational  tests ;  yet  its  language  is  so 
mathematically  explicit  that  it  requires  no  interpretation,  but 
requires  simply  to  be  enforced.  A  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  recently  proposed,  as  the  one  straight  road  out  of  the 
existing  difficulty,  a  constitutional  amendment  basing  both  suf- 
frage and  representation  upon  literacy,  and  added:  "If  the 
South,  however,  will  not  consent  to  a  scheme  so  fair,  then  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  should  be 
rigidly  enforced."  But  why  not  enforce  the  constitution  as  it 
now  stands,  even  before  trying  to  amend  it  further  ? 

There  is  still  another  form  of  discrimination  against  the 
negroes  which  is  more  fundamental,  more  insidious,  more 
dangerous,  more  lasting  in  its  effects,  than  even  the  denial  of 
the  suffrage.  In  too  many  of  the  southern  states  negro  chil- 
dren are  virtually  denied  the  same  education  as  white  children, 
by  laws  requiring  the  school  taxes  paid  by  whites  to  go  to  the 
support  of  white  schools,  and  leaving  the  colored  schools  only 
those  paid  by  negroes.  Where  the  blacks  make  up  nearly  or 
quite  half  the  total  population,  and  own  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  wealth,  the  result  can  be  nothing  but  inferior  schools ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colored  schools  have  even  shorter  terms 
than  the  white  schools,  with  underpaid  and  overworked  teachers. 
Dr.  Spahr's  investigations  have  shown  this  to  be  .the  case  in 
more  than  one  of  the  southern  states,"  and  his  conclusions  are 

«Yick  Wa  vs.  Hopkins,  Ii8  U.  S.  356. 

=•  The  Outlook,  58  :  510  (February  26,  1898),  and  62  :  496  (July  i,  1899). 
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abundantly  confirmed  by  oflficial  statistics,  both  state  and  national. 
For  example,  in  Alabama  the  colored  schools  have  three-fifths 
as  many  pupils  as  the  white  schools,  but  less  than  one-half  as 
many  teachers  ;  yet  the  colored  teachers,  though  deemed  capable 
of  managing  even  larger  schools  than  the  whites,  receive  much 
smaller  salaries — averaging  in  1894-5  only  $18.71  a  month, 
while  the  average  monthly  pay  of  white  teachers  was  $24.03.^ 
If  the  smaller  compensation  stands  for  a  lower  grade  of  ability, 
the  colored  children  are  discriminated  against  in  the  quality  as 
well  as  in  the  amount  of  their  schooling.  Of  eight  southern 
states  reporting  the  length  of  the  school  year  for  both  races, 
ix  have  longer  terms  in  the  colored  than  in  the  white  schools.' 

Nothing  could  express  more  clearly  than  these  educational 
discriminations  the  desire  of  those  southern  whites  who  would 
prevent  the  negroes  from  rising;  nothing  could  more  effectively 
nullify  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, Nothing,  because  if  the  negroes  had  been  denied  educa- 
tion altogether  by  the  southern  states,  instead  of  being  permitted 
as  much  as  they  could  pay  for,  other  provision  would  have  been 
made  for  them :  Senator  Blair's  bill  for  national  aid  to  education 
would  have  passed,  and  more  aid  would  have  been  given  by 
northern  philanthropists.  Perhaps  the  nation  should  have  made 
some  special  provision  for  the  education  of  the  negroes  when 
they  were  first  elevated  from  slavery  to  citizenship,  as  it  does 
for  that  of  the  Indians  before  they  are  recognized  as  citizens ; 
we  can  see  now  only  too  clearly  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  make 
citizens  and  voters  of  the  slaves  without  at  the  same  time  doing 
something  to  guarantee  them  the  education  which  alone  could 
make  their  enfranchisement  a  safe  experiment.  But  to  educate 
the  children  of  nearly  five  million  negroes  would  have  been  even 
a  greater  task  than  to  civilize  the  children  of  the  aborigines  ;  it 
was,  perhaps,  a  task  too  great  for  either  the  nation  or  the  states 
alone. 

Evidently  something  must  be  done  either  to  prevent  or  to 
neutralize  the   discriminations   of  the  state  educational  systems. 

^  Alabama^ s  Resources  and  Future  Prospects  (1897),  P-  27. 
*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1891-2,  p.  863. 
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If  discrimination  in  educational  facilities  be  a  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  in  letter  as  well  as  in  spirit,  Congress 
has  power  to  order  it  stopped.  In  the  famous  civil-rights  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  act  of  1875  guaranteeing 
equal  treatment  in  inns,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of 
amusement  was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  ;  not, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  these  social  privileges  lay  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  simply  because  its 
prohibition  was  against  state  action  only,  and  not  against  the 
offenses  of  individuals  and  private  corporations.  The  court 
decided  that  the  discriminations  in  question  were  not  incidents 
of  slavery  forbidden  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  but  did  not 
by  any  means  deny  that  the  right  of  equal  accommodation  was 
a  civil  right  protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  against 
state  encroachment.  The  right  to  equal  education  is  much  more 
clearly  a  civil  right,  and  where  the  suffrage  depends  upon  educa- 
tional tests  it  is  a  political  right  also ;  its  denial  abridges  a 
privilege  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  offender  is  the 
state  itself.  If,  therefore.  Congress  should  pass  an  act  forbid- 
ding the  states  to  discriminate  between  the  races  in  education, 
and  requiring  schools  for  colored  children  to  be  in  every  respect 
as  good  as  those  for  whites,  it  would  be  only  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by  appropriate  legislation, 
as  specifically  authorized  by  the  amendment  itself.  But  even 
with  such  a  law  on  the  statute-book,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  prevent  discrimination,  which  seems  to  be  almost  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  system  of  separate  schools.  Even  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  two  races  should 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  the  teachers  of  colored  children 
have  larger  classes  and  smaller  salaries  than  the  teachers  of 
.white  children ;  yet  the  colored  children  excel  the  white  in 
punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance,  and  deserve  at  least 
equal  advantages.  If  they  have  them  not  at  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  have  them  in  the  South  ? 

If  discrimination  cannot  be  altogether  prevented,  the  national 
government  should  make  an  effort  to  counterbalance  its  effects 
by  supplementing  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  states. 
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Congress  has  been  generous  with  grants  of  land  and  money  in 
aid  of  education,  but  the  negroes  in  the  South  have  profited  but 
little  from  its  bounty.  The  southern  public-land  states  were 
admitted  into  the  union,  and  came  into  possession  of  their  com- 
mon-school and  university  lands,  while  the  negroes  were  still  in 
slavery,  and  before  much  thought  had  been  given  to  their  edu- 
cation ;  so  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or  other  subsequent 
enactments  must  be  relied  upon  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the 
equal  treatment  which  might  otherwise  have  been  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  grants.  The  land  grant  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  also  antedated  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, though  by  only  a  few  weeks ;  if  the  bill  had  gone  over  till 
the  following  session  of  Congress,  some  provision  would  surely 
have  been  made  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  negroes.  In 
the  absence  of  any  specific  provision  of  that  kind,  only  four  of 
the  southern  states  use  any  part  of  the  land-grant  funds  to 
endow  institutions  for  the  colored  race,'  although  there  are  at 
least  fifteen  states  in  which  the  blacks  are  debarred  from  the 
colleges  established  for  white  students.  In  the  case  of  the  sup- 
plementary appropriations  under  the  act  of  1890,  however,  spe- 
cial provision  is  made  for  "a  just  and  equitable  division  of  the 
fund"  wherever  separate  institutions  are  deemed  necessary;  so 
that  these  annual  appropriations  are  for  the  most  part  equitably 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  though  in  one  case  Con- 
gress sanctioned  an  equal  division  where  the  colored  population 
exceeded  the  white  by  nearly  50  per  cent.'  But  the  colleges 
for  white  students,  besides  retaining  their  original  endowments, 
have  the  further  advantage  of  connection  with  the  southern 
experiment  stations. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  negro  education,  instead 
of  receiving  the  special  government  aid  which  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances,  has  never  received 
even  its  proportional  share  of  the  congressional  grants  for  edu- 
cation in  general.  To  be  sure,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  assisted 
private  philanthropy  in  what  was  done  toward  the  education  of 

^  Report  0/  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1886-7,  P-  7o6  ;  1896-7,  pp.  1770. 
'  U.  S,  Statutes  at  Large,  27  :  271. 
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the  blacks  immediately  after  the  war,  but  it  was  too  short-lived 
and  too  much  occupied  with  pressing  material  needs  to  make 
a  very  deep  impression  upon  the  future  of  the  race,  or  even  to 
counterbalance  subsequent  discriminations. 

It  is  now  too  late  for  the  government  to  establish  schools  for 
the  negroes  alone,  for  they  are  no  longer  the  special  wards  of 
the  nation,  but  full-fledged  citizens ;  but  it  may  very  well  pro- 
vide for  schools  which  shall  be  open  to  all  without  distinction  of 
color,  and  in  such  schools  the  students  would  be  chiefly  of  the 
darker  race.  Let  the  government  establish  at  least  one  such 
school,  in  the  District  of  Columbia — a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers of  every  race,  whether  they  intend  to  teach  negroes  or 
Indians  or  Filipinos,  in  the  South  or  in  Alaska,  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  in  Hawaii.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  such  a  school  would  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  it  would  help  to  solve  the  problems  arising  from  expan- 
sion, as  well  as  those  growing  out  of  emancipation,  for  to  it  the 
most  promising  young  colored  men  and  women  of  the  South  and 
the  brightest  natives  of  our  new  possessions  would  resort  for 
pedagogical  training,  and  then  return  to  teach  among  their  own 
peoples.  A  beginning  in  this  direction  has  already  been  made 
in  the  normal  department  of  Howard  University,  which  receives 
direct  aid  from  the  national  treasury  and  makes  no  distinction 
of  color.  This  might  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  great  school  of 
pedagogy  which  might  fitly  form  part  of  a  national  university. 
Who  can  foretell  the  extent  of  the  transformation  which  may  be 
wrought  in  the  negro  race  by  education  ?  Certainly  it  is  too 
early  for  discouragement  concerning  the  future  of  that  race,  for 
serious  and  judicious  attempts  at  education  have  only  just  begun  ; 
and  the  first  results  are  far  from  discouraging. 

Max  West. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PLEASURE  AS  ETHICAL  STANDARD. 

In  the  experience  of  every  teacher  of  ethics  there  undoubtedly 
are  moments  when  the  contention  of  the  utilitarian  appears  irre- 
sistible—  that  pleasure  is  the  test;  that  pleasure  may  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  end.  If  perchance  this  finding  is  not  true  for 
teachers,  it  is  at  least  true  for  students  of  ethics,  and  teachers 
are  accustomed  to  pass  it  over  lightly,  to  attribute  it  to  the 
brilliancy  of  Mill's  style  or  to  the  immaturity  of  the  student 
mind.  But  is  it  not  a  psychological  fact  which  should  be  care- 
fully explained  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  time  in  our  thinking  when 
all  the  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  opposition  appear  to  be  woefully 
wide  of  the  mark,  and  not  to  have  met  the  contentions  of  the 
master  at  all.  One  cannot  desire  pleasure,  we  are  told,  for  he 
must  always  desire  an  object.  Quite  true,  we  reply,  but  is  not 
the  object  the  medium  of  his  pleasure  ?  And  it  seems  possible  in 
this  way  to  measure  the  most  heroic  devotion.  Christ  on  the 
cross  may  l|ave  looked  far  into  the  future,  beyond  his  own  hours 
of  anguish,  beyond  that  period  of  woes  which  we  call  the  early 
church,  beyond  the  misrepresentations  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
have  seen  his  truth  fructifying  the  hearts  of  men  and  making 
earth  a  heavenly  place,  through  the  sense  of  unity  with  God 
which  he  came  to  impart.  He  may  have  counted  all  the  aggre- 
gated woes  which  came  between  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  pleasure  which  that  truth  would  at  length  bring.  So  that 
even  the  sword  which  he  left  may  have  seemed  to  become  a 
beacon  of  joy.  And  Socrates,  when  he  held  that  memorable 
discussion  with  the  personified  Laws  of  Athens,  and  then  girded 
himself  to  go  to  death,  may  have  discounted  the  disintegration 
of  his  well-beloved  city  and  his  own  martyrdom,  to  prefer  the 
thrills  of  joy  which  his  truth,  sealed  with  his  blood,  would  at 
length  bring.  Thus  it  seems  to  be  possible  to  find  a  pleasure 
tone  for  every  conscious  act  —  a  pleasure  which  will  outweigh  the 
loss  entailed,  a  pleasure  which  I,  the  doer,  may  myself  make 
mine,  as  well  as  thine,  for  whom  the  act  is  done.     And  the  case 
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seems  stronger  when  we  remember  that  the  psychologists  are 
teaching  us  that  every  conscious  act  combines  the  three  cardinal 
aspects  of  consciousness :  that  feeling,  and  willing,  and  thinking 
are  inextricably  woven  to  form  its  texture.  Will  not  the  good 
report  itself  in  feeling?  and  can  it  report  itself  in  any  other 
way  ?  It  is  thus  that  the  case  appears  to  the  student ;  and  one 
must  admit  that  there  is  truth,  some  truth,  in  his  contention. 

The  question  is  concerning  the  criterion  of  conscious  action. 
Is  there  anywhere  assurance  for  the  man  who  would  act  rightly, 
a  standard  by  which  he  can  measure  and  test  his  efforts,  as  the 
judge  tests  the  law  by  precedent,  and  the  theologian  his  truth 
by  authority.  Plainly  there  must  be  such  a  standard ;  for  ethical 
thought — the  evaluation  of  conduct — must  have  used  it;  there 
must  be  somewhere  a  common  coin  of  the  realm  which  shall 
measure.  But  the  newcomer  into  the  field  of  ethics  is  like  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  unable  to  understand  the  language, 
and  not  in  possession  of  the  money  of  the  country.  In  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  a  simple  solution  is  gracefully  presented 
to  him.  He  welcomes  it  gladly,  and  is  bound  to  it  until  the 
exigencies  of  trade  put  him  in  possession  of  other  and  better 
standards ;  but  that  which  bridged  the  crisis  of  his  youth  is  ever 
dear  to  him.  Such  a  standard  as  this  one  receives  from  the 
utilitarians  —  easy,  appealing,  useful,  noble;  but  is  it  satisfactory, 
and  why  not  ? 

Mill  has  defined  the  ultimate  end  for  utilitarianism  as  "an 
existence  exempt  as  far  as  possible  from  pain,  and  as  rich  as 
possible  in  enjoyments,  both  in  point  of  quantit}'-  and  quality ; 
....  this  being,  according  to  the  utilitarian  opinion,  the  end  of 
human  action  is  necessarily  also  the  standard."  The  first  great 
difficulty  that  arises,  in  dealing  with  the  system,  is  to  understand 
and  measure  these  qualities  of  pleasure.  Most  writers  agree 
that  experiences  have  a  common  tone  of  pleasantness,  in  which 
they  differ  by  a  more-or-less,  and,  when  regarded  with  respect  to 
this  alone,  they  can  be  measured  and  compared  numerically. 
Does  this  exhaust  their  "  feels  "  ?  When  two  possible  experiences 
are  offered  whose  promised  pleasantnesses  are  equal,  how  shall 
choice  be  made  ?     Ethical  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
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the  one  is  chosen  because  of  its  quality ;  because  it  is  regarded 
as  of  more  value  than  the  other,  for  some  other  reason  than  its 
pleasantness.  And  may  it  not  be  replied  that  it  is  possible  to 
state  this  added  value  in  terms  of  feeling  also  ?  I  choose  the 
one  because  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  that  way  and  not  in  the 
other,  that  is,  a  greater  feeling  of  ease  attends  this  action.  I 
prefer  an  intellectual  to  a  gustatory  pleasure  which  seems  to 
promise  as  much,  because  there  is  a  fitness  —  or  slightly  more 
pleasure  —  in  it.  Of  prospective  actions  which  I  can  equally  well 
perform,  the  thought  of  the  farther-reaching  character  of  the 
one,  of  the  more  joys  it  will  create,  makes  it  more  pleasant  for 
me,  and  I  will  it. 

It  seems  possible  in  this  way  to  reduce  all  preferability  to 
degrees  of  pleasantness.  It  is  logically  possible  to  do  so, 
although  it  is  difficult.  Might  not  one  even  say  that  that  view 
which  claims  to  regard  conduct  as  good,  not  because  it  leads  to 
any  further  result  as  pleasure,  nor  because  it  is  fated  by  some 
inexplicable  idea  of  good,  but  in  virtue  of  the  equilibrium  it 
establishes  inside  the  parts  of  experience  —  may  not  one  say  that 
even  this  condition  is  best,  since  it  is  most  pleasant,  and,  when 
reflected  upon,  means  the  very  maximum  of  pleasure  for  the 
society  about  me  ?  We  are  told  that  the  act  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  is  good,  not  because  he  brought  pleasure  to  him 
who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  but  because  it  evidenced  a  good 
character ;  but  may  not  a  good  character  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  conduct,  and  this  again  in  terms  of  pleasure  ?  Is  there  any 
moral  good  which  does  not  become  pleasure,  someone's  pleasure, 
in  some  far-distant  clime  and  time,  perhaps,  but  still  someone's 
pleasure,  which  I,  the  actor,  can  prefigure  in  my  imagination, 
and  so  make  mine  ? 

The  dream  of  mathematics  is  appealing.  Cannot  one  imagine 
the  whole  moral  judgment  that  the  drunkard's  state  is  lower 
than  the  philosopher's  expressed  in  this  way  ?  Tam  trades  the 
pains  of  days  of  sobering — the  painfully  wrecked  hopes  of  his 
home,  their  fears  of  his  stick,  the  pains  which  he  will  transmit 
to  structurally  weak  children,  the  jeopardy  of  society  —  all  these 
Tam  trades  for  a  few  moments  of  wild  delight.     Surely  we  may 
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follow  the  lead  of  the  temperance  reformer,  and  say  his  act  is 
bad  because  he  makes  such  a  bad  bargain.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  can  appreciate  the  work  of  the  philosopher  in  the  same  way. 
He  delights  to  make  pleasure  for  all  after-time,  and  in  so  doing 
finds  his  own  greatest  pleasure ;  and  the  statement  that  the 
regarding  of  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure  as  the  test  of  conduct 
would  be  like  declaring  that,  when  you  had  an  atomic  weight  of 
98,  you  had  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  a  fair  criticism ;  for  the  prob- 
lem here  is  not  to  find  a  definite  quality,  but  the  largest  effect  of 
given  forces.  It  is  even  the  dream  of  chemistry  to  state  its 
qualities  in  terms  of  motion,  and  the  problem  here  is  a  much 
easier  problem  —  a  problem  in  manufacture,  the  shaping  of  my 
energy  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  bring  the  most  pleasure  to  the 
most  men.  Psychology  has  not  given  up  the  hope  of  stating 
the  difference  between  red  and  blue,  if  not  in  terms  of  ether- 
waves,  in  number  of  cells  and  amount  of  retinal  energy  released 
or  of  brain-change  produced.  Differences  in  the  taste  of  several 
wines  may  ultimately  be  stated  in  the  same  fashion,  while  the 
warmth  of  the  red  tone,  and  the  sadness  of  the  black,  may  be 
stated  in  the  amount  of  nervous  release  they  effect  within  us,  or 
the  differing  impacts  they  transfer  to  our  organs. 

The  same  discussion  of  value  which  goes  on  in  political 
economy  may  be  stated  thus  also.  One  school  maintains  that 
value  is  determined  by  effort ;  the  other,  that  value  is  measured 
by  effects.  But  if  one  could  measure  the  struggle  which  society 
has  made  through  countless  years  to  shape  the  hand,  would  he 
not  have  an  accurate  test  for  all  its  work  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  one  could  consider  all  the  effects  radiating  therefrom, 
both  to  the  worker  and  to  societ}',  would  not  the  measure  be 
complete  ?  Is  there  not  between  action  and  reaction,  between 
effort  and  effect,  between  cause  and  consequent,  a  constant 
equation?  and  may  the  process  not  be  stated  equally  well  from 
either  side  ?  If  the  world  is  homogeneous  at  core,  its  differences 
can  at  length  be  stated  quantitatively ;  but  they  will  just  equal 
the  complete  list  of  qualities  which  we  endeavor  to  state  now. 
The  attempt  of  the  utilitarian  to  state  the  world  of  human  acts 
from   the  side  of  reaction  is  not  inherently  impossible.     If  all 
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conscious  experience  is  felt  experience,  is  either  pleasant  or  pain- 
ful, why  may  he  not  state  all  experience  from  the  side  of  pleasure 
or  pain  ?  Mill  declares  that  he  can.  The  competent,  those 
who  can  recognize  the  subtle  variations  of  pleasantness,  shall  do 
so.  And  this  is  the  weakness  of  the  doctrine.  One  does  not 
tell  a  carpenter  to  so  pursue  his  trade  as  to  effect  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasantness  for  the  world,  and  so  for  himself.  One 
is  not  taught  in  logic  to  so  manipulate  propositions  as  to  bring 
the  maximum  of  pleasure  to  men  through  his  researches.  Even 
the  musician  is  not  instructed  to  play  so  as  to  please,  nor  the 
judge  to  measure  out  the  law  upon  the  basis  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  can  effect  through  his  decision.  Later  in  his  life 
we  find  Mill  writing :  "  I  never  indeed  wavered  in  the  convic- 
tion that  happiness  is  the  test  of  all  rules  of  conduct  and  the  end 
of  life.  But  I  now  thought  that  this  end  was  only  to  be  attained 
by  not  making  it  the  direct  end.  Those  only  are  happy  (I 
thought)  who  have  their  minds  fixed  upon  some  object  other 
than  their  own  happiness :  on  the  happiness  of  others,  on  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  even  on  some  act  or  pursuit  followed, 
not  as  a  means,  but  as  itself  an  ideal ;  and  aiming  thus  at  some- 
thing else,  they  find  happiness  by  the  way  the  enjoyments  of 
life  (such  was  my  theory)  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
thing,  when  they  are  taken  en  passant,  without  being  made  a 
principal  object.  Once  make  them  so,  and  they  are  immediately 
felt  to  be  insufficient.  They  will  not  bear  a  scrutinizing  exami- 
nation. Ask  yourself  whether  you  are  happy,  and  you  cease  to 
be  so.  The  only  chance  is  to  treat,  not  happiness,  but  some  end 
external  to  it  as  the  purpose  of  life."  Happiness  is  to  be  had, 
but  happiness  cannot  be  the  standard,  and  so  cannot  be  the  end. 
So  with  the  carpenter :  he  must  so  pursue  his  trade  as  to  bring 
the  maximum  of  happiness  to  men,  and  if  he  cannot  point  to 
benefits  of  this  kind,  he  is  socially  condemned.  He  may  not 
serve  his  generation ;  he  may  spend  his  efforts  in  inventing  tools 
and  making  designs  which  will  not  be  used  for  generations ;  but 
somewhere  a  pleasure  lurks  upon  all  good  work.  So  with  the 
logician :  surely,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him  to  see  things  in  their 
relations,  and  to  set  the  world  right.     So  with  the  musician ;  so 
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with  the  judge.  No  act  of  man  is  pure :  all  acts  are  tarnished 
in  the  common  clay  of  human  joy.  None  but  a  mad  man  could 
act  without  getting  pleasure  or  pain  from  his  act.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal quality  which  attends  all  action.  But  it  is  not  the  ethical 
standard,  and  cannot  be  the  ethical  standard,  unless  the  whole 
of  experience  appears  within  it.  Nothing  can  test  consciousness 
but  consciousness  itself;  consciousness  organized,  conscious- 
ness functioning.  Pleasure  is  one  of  the  elements  of  reality, 
but  not  that  full  reality  which  experience  offers.  It  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  measure  the  whole  by  one  of  its  parts,  unless  the 
whole  functions  through  the  part  and  this  functioning  is  constant. 
Pleasure  is  a  standard  of  action,  but  it  will  not  work.  To  tell 
the  carpenter  to  get  the  most  pleasure  for  humanity  is  to  give 
him  an  impossible  rule ;  for  it  involves  endless  calculations  for 
the  making  of  which  neither  minds  nor  tools  have  as  yet  been 
perfected.  At  a  time  when  physics,  dealing  with  a  compara- 
tively simple  subject-matter  by  means  of  innumerable  tools  and 
laboratory  inventions,  has  barely  succeeded  in  reducing  its  phe- 
nomena to  mathematical  expression ;  when  chemistry,  with  all 
its  delicacy  of  tests  and  tools,  has  just  begun  to  enter  its  facts 
in  such  formulae,  is  it  not  something  akin  to  sheer  folly  to  offer 
to  men  mathematical  criteria  for  all  the  world  of  human  relations, 
and  expect  them  to  use  them?  For  facts  the  most  complex,  for 
a  field  the  least  explored,  without  methods  and  without  tools, 
the  delicate  shadings  of  more-or-less  in  pleasure  become  impos- 
sible and  useless  guides.  Undoubtedly  they  are  there,  and  if 
we  could  discover  their  variations,  they  might  serve  us  as  the 
measure  of  all  our  experience ;  for  in  any  group  of  three  con- 
stants any  one  of  them  may  measure  the  variations  of  the  whole 
group.  When  the  law  of  pleasure's  constancy  in  the  group- 
experience  shall  have  been  discovered,  then  will  pleasure  be  a 
standard ;  but  not  the  standard  of  action,  for  this  discovery  will 
involve  the  discovery  of  the  constancy  of  the  other  aspects  of 
the  group,  each  of  which  will  then  adequately  state  the  whole. 
To  set  up  pleasure  as  the  standard  before  that  time  is  analogous 
to  the  action  of  a  physician  who,  believing  the  mind  and  body 
are  functions,  each  of  the  other,  should  immediately  conclude 
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that  the  body  is  the  standard  for  all  changes  of  the  whole  organ- 
ism, and  refuse  to  diagnose  insanity  without  discovering  a  bodily 
lesion. 

The  old  contention  that  pleasures  could  not  be  summed  has 
been  found  to  be  an  illusion,  Hegel  taught  us,  long  since,  that 
the  whole  world  could  be  viewed  under  any  one  of  the  catego- 
ries. All  measuring  is  measuring  of  the  contents  of  mental 
states.  Whoever  contends  that  the  universe  is  one  is  contend- 
ing that  it  can  be  measured.  Only  the  thoroughgoing  pluralist 
objects  to  such  a  procedure,  and  remains  in  an  unrelated  world. 
Here  their  own  method  condemns  the  utilitarian  thinking ;  for 
with  them  the  total  one  is  rather  an  accident  than  a  thorough- 
going identity.  A  measurable  universe  must  be  tightly  ribbed 
together  by  a  common  nature,  else  it  is  not  measurable.  The 
logical  necessity  of  their  position  forces  this  admission  from 
them,  but  always  half-heartedly.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
meet  the  overpowering  question  of  the  relation  of  quality  to 
quantity.  It  can  only  be  met  imaginatively,  as  yet.  But  it  is 
permitted  one  to  have  a  strong  faith  that  everything  which 
appears  in  space  or  in  time  can  be  reduced  at  length  to  the 
quantitative  form.  "Quantity  without  an  essential  qualitative 
side,  and  a  qualitative  object  with  no  quantity,  are  not  conceiv- 
able." To  say  that  we  are  unable  to  measure  does  not  prove 
the  impossibility  of  measuring.  Measure  is  a  principle  which 
seems  to  belong  everywhere. 

But  to  remove  this  objection  we  must  go  deeper.  It  is  some- 
times declared  that  pleasures  cannot  even  be  desired  :  that  they 
cannot  appear  in  the  projected  image ;  for  their  only  being  is  a 
present  being.  But  they  can  be  foredetermined  in  just  the  same 
way  in  which  objective  "goods"  are — in  thought.  Quite  true, 
the  pleasure  which  is  thought  of  is  not  the  pleasure  of  attainment. 
Neither  is  the  good  which  is  thought  of  the  good  which  is  at 
length  attained.  Both  are  anticipations,  and  there  is  inherently 
no  reason  why  one  state  of  mind  should  not  be  prefigured  as  well 
as  another.  No  matter  what  the  difficulties  of  introspection,  one 
can  at  least  prospect  the  will  and  the  feeling  as  well  as  the 
thought.     States  of  mind  can  be  used  to  symbolize  the  one  as 
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well  as  the  other.  The  utilitarians  have  never  contended  for 
anything  but  pleasure  as  the  predeterminant  in  the  judgment 
which  precedes  action.  One  can  certainly  trade  the  prospective 
pains  of  a  toothache  for  the  briefer,  if  no  less  intense,  pains  of 
the  dentist's  chair;  and  the  contention  is  that  the  process  is 
general.  The  instance  here  given  seems  to  be  a  summing  of 
pains.  May  not  the  summing  of  pleasures  be  undertaken  in  the 
same  way  ?  Mr.  Rashdall  has  pointed  out  very  conclusively  that 
the  objection  that  a  sum  of  pleasures  is  not  capable  of  existing 
•altogether  at  a  given  moment  of  time  is  an  objection  equally 
valid  against  the  desire  for  one  single  pleasure ;  for  it  occurs  in 
"time,  and  is  itself  a  sum  of  timed  units.  Every  pleasure  is  thus  a 
sum  of  pleasures.  In  the  prospective  judgment  the  pleasure  in 
the  field  of  view  may  be  of  long  duration,  as  the  thought  of  a 
summer  abroad  or  a  college  education,  now  possible  for  one  who 
has  hitherto  desired  it  against  hope.  Pleasures  are  here  summed 
through  the  time  series ;  or  my  pleasure  may  at  one  instant  call 
into  action  my  entire  organism.  Coming  thus  without  rivals,  it 
will  be  most  intense.  In  this  way  a  sum  of  pleasures  will  be  a 
sum  of  coordinate  functionings  which  can  be  measured  at  length, 
perhaps,  by  cellular  conditions.  It  is  imaginatively  possible  to 
sum  all  pleasures  either  in  the  spatial  or  in  the  temporal 
series.  And  the  so-called  qualities  of  pleasure,  or  even  qualities 
of  conduct,  which  are  not  commonly  supposed  to  have  this 
cumulative  aspect,  appear  to  be  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
joy  of  the  martyr  may  have  an  intensity  which  can  be  summed 
against  the  pains  of  the  consuming  fire.  A  good  character  may 
bring  the  thought  of  joy  extending  through  an  infinite  series  of 
time  moments  to  its  possessor.  The  accumulated  thrills  of  a 
nation,  extending  both  in  space  and  time,  may  appear  in  the 
warrior  as  a  veritable  passion  for  death. 

But  even  granting  that  all  actions  have  pleasure  tones,  and 
that  these  pleasure  tones  vary  in  quantitatively  determinable 
ways,  Green's  contention  is  still  true  that  the  greatest-possible- 
happiness  doctrine  offers  no  possibility  of  determining  within  what 
limits  the  quantity  of  happiness  is  to  be  taken.  The  test  seems 
at  one  time  to  be  the  happiness  of  society  ;  but  the  question  then 
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is,  what  society  ?  In  what  place  or  time  ?  And  the  greatest  sum 
appears  as  a  constantly  receding  quantity  whose  limits  are 
nowhere  determinable,  being  capable  of  infinite  expansion.  But 
in  this  dilemma  one  seems  to  be  referred  back  to  the  self.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  greatest  possible  happiness  for  me.  But  in 
determining  by  utility,  one  is  recognizing  his  pleasure  as  varying 
with  the  pleasure  of  others ;  and  here  he  is  called  upon  to  meas- 
ure an  indeterminable  reaction.  The  greatest  possible  happiness 
for  me  alone  was  the  old  standard  which  Mill  sought  to  over- 
throw. 

Not  only  are  we  invited  to  sum  an  infinite  series  without 
limits,  but  the  question  of  reducing  pleasures  to  a  unit  scale  con- 
fronts us.  For  one  trained  in  the  atomistic  English  classical 
psychology  this  question  seemed  to  possess  no  difficulties.  And 
yet  no  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  school  succeeded  in  lay- 
ing firm  hold  on  the  unit.  If  pleasures  can  be  summed,  they 
must  be  arranged  upon  a  common  scale  in  such  a  way  that  their 
differences  shall  appear,  else  the  phrase  remains  a  mere  figure  of 
speech.  A  crude  more-or-less,  an  indeterminable  higher-or- 
lower,  are  not  sufficient  symbols  for  a  calculus.  The  question  is: 
Can  they  be  scaled  ?  Grant  that  there  is  a  quantitative  aspect 
both  to  quality  and  to  intensity,  is  this  quantitative  aspect  man- 
ageable ?  And  this  is  the  failure  of  Hedonism  as  a  scientific 
theory.  Its  easy  more-and-less  are  common-sense  determina- 
tions which  guide  men  only  in  simple  cases.  For  complex  and 
intricate  problems  (and  consciousness  is  called  forth  to  do  battle 
only  with  stubborn  facts)  the  rule  offers  no  deliverance.  True, 
it  is  far  easier  to  say  that  one  flock  of  sheep  is  bigger  than 
another  than  by  how  many  it  is  bigger,  but  it  is  only  in  cases  of 
doubt  that  the  necessity  arises  for  making  the  statements ;  then 
recourse  must  be  had  to  counting.  The  chief  duty  of  a  camp- 
follower  in  the  army  of  scientific  discoverers  is  to  have  allegiance 
to  the  flag,  faith  in  the  front  rank,  and  to  follow.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  this  means  that  one  must  believe  in  the  power  of 
the  psychologist  to  scale  pleasures  and  pains  in  such  a  way  as 
at  length  will  offer  as  satisfactory  registrations  of  consciousness 
as  can  be  had  from  any  other  aspect.     But  this  end  is  not  yet. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  constant 
character  of  feeling.  The  fundamental  postulate  as  to  the  unsepa- 
rably  threefold  character  of  consciousness,  even,  is  still  some- 
times called  in  question.  It  is  quite  generally  assumed  that  our 
knowledge  of  pleasure  and  pain  and  their  value  is  much  greater 
than  it  really  is.  If  it  be  said  that  too  much  of  any  form  of 
stimulus  brings  pain,  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  there  is  a  too-much 
of  every  form  of  stimulus.  Again,  is  pain  always  present  to 
indicate  damage  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  case  of  changes  of  per- 
sonality, or  in  all  forms  of  mental  degeneration.  Mere  loss, 
contraction  of  powers,  does  not  seem  to  bring  it.  Again,  is 
pleasure  a  safe  indicator  of  well-being  ?  In  the  case  of  poisons 
that  taste  agreeably  and  yet  destroy,  it  is  not.  And  if  pleasure 
be  defined  as  dependent  upon  expansion,  is  not  every  retreat 
from  prospective  pain  an  expansion  ?  And  here  pleasure  and 
pain  would  seem  to  be  conflicting  equalities.  The  psychologist 
must  confront  such  problems,  and  many  more  besides,  until  he  is 
ready  to  confess  that  he  does  not  even  know  what  pleasure  is,  or 
pain.  And  with  his  inability  to  draw  the  line  between,  he  is 
quite  frank.  Until  his  work  be  more  completely  done,  ethical 
science  must  want  for  such  propaedeutic,  and  must  rely  upon  dis- 
coveries already  made. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  one  must  possess  his  soul  in 
patience  until  this  seemingly  indeterminable  siege,  with  such 
approachless  facts,  is  done.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  compelled 
to  say,  with  Socrates,  that  the  best  worship  is  to  conform  to  the 
religious  observances  of  the  land.  Ethics  is  a  science,  but  not 
by  means  of  the  unworkable  reference  to  feeling.  One  is  not 
compelled  to  wait  until  those  vast  complexities  are  unraveled. 
Already  he  finds  a  test,  if  still  a  crude  one,  ready  at  hand. 

The  judge  does  not  refuse  to  try  the  case  because  he  cannot 
determine  the  most  useful  decision  in  terms  of  pleasure.  The 
carpenter  is  not  paralyzed  by  his  inability  to  measure  the  pre- 
ponderance of  social  joy.  Nor  is  the  logician  at  a  loss  for  cer- 
tainty without  it.  Even  the  utilitarian  has  not  been  hindered  by 
utter  inability  to  apply  his  own  dictum.  There  are,  then,  tests  by 
which    the    value    of   action    is  determined,    and    by  these  the 
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process  of  morality  is  carried  forward.  What  are  they  ?  The 
very  tests  which  the  judge,  and  the  carpenter,  and  the  logician 
have  been  using.  These,  and  none  other,  are  the  tests  in  the 
realm  of  the  moral  judgment.  It  is  to  close  one's  inquiry  too 
soon  to  say  that  the  judge  determines  the  law  by  precedent. 
The  process  would  hardly  be  worth  the  active  form,  if  it  were  so 
simple.  The  mechanic  is  one  who  constructs,  not  simply  imi- 
tates ;  and  the  scientist,  in  his  laboratory,  is  not  content  with  what 
he  merely  sees.  Let  the  judge  be  typical  of  the  process.  There 
is  almost  endless  disagreement  among  authorities.  There  is  a 
new  element  in  every  case.  This  is  so  strikingly  true  that  the 
work  of  the  old  doctors  of  the  law  who  spent  their  time  in 
deciding  every  imaginable  possible  case  before  it  arose  in 
actual  society,  in  order  that  trial  judges  might  thereby  have 
exhaustive  guides  for  the  treatment  of  every  possible  case  at 
hand,  soon  found  their  services  of  little  use,  and  forsook  their 
scholastic  calling  ;  for  they  seemed  to  themselves  to  be  no  match 
whatever  for  the  world-consciousness  in  power  to  mix  the 
details  of  men's  altercations.  Confused  by  conflicting  prece- 
dents, confounded  by  situations  which  have  never  before  been 
adjudged,  the  court  is  compelled  to  make  a  law  for  almost  every 
case.  What  is  his  guide  ?  The  matter  is  a  serions  one  ;  it  must 
be  rightly  dealt  with.  His  sole  reliance  is  upon  consistency. 
The  breach  between  authorities  must  be  healed.  Unity  must 
come  out  of  their  conflict.  His  judgment  must  note  them  and 
order  them.  His  opinion  is  made  up  when  he  succeeds  in  har- 
monizing all  the  elements  involved.  They  check  and  balance 
each  other  until  his  judgment  reduces  them  to  a  harmonious 
whole.  Neither  utility  nor  past  effort,  though  they  are  one, 
fixed  the  value  alone.  Past  efforts,  experience,  counts  for  much, 
possibly  most,  in  his  decision ;  but  it  must  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  new  situation.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  determine  by  his  feeling,  or  the  feelings  of  others 
for  that  itself  is  indeterminable  ;  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
determine  by  abstract  reasoning,  for  that  is  not  his  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  determine  by  abstract  will  alone,  for  that 
is    not    to    determine.      But    he,   the  unity  of    them    all,  must 
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function  completely  in  making  the  determination,  and  he  func- 
tions most  completely  in  their  adjustment.  Until  the  psychologist 
shall  have  taught  him  to  make  this  adjustment  through  any  one 
of  its  aspects,  neither  abstract  pleasure,  nor  abstract  reason,  nor 
abstract  will  can  act  as  standard  ;  for  until  their  constancy  is 
calculated,  no  one  of  these  can  represent  the  group,  and  when 
their  constancy  is  calculated,  they  cannot  do  more  than  this. 
Until  that  time  they  must  continue  to  act  as  checks  and  balances 
each  upon  the  other  ;  after  that  time  they  will  be  accepted  tests 
only  when  they  stand  proxy  for  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
Equilibrium,  self-consistency,  harmony,  peace,  is  the  ethical  test. 
But  Mill  has  raised  another  question  —  why  one  cannot  aim 
at  pleasure  and  get  it.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  :  First,  that 
the  attending  to  the  expected  pleasure  rather  than  to  the  actions 
appropriate  to  produce  it,  is  a  withdrawal  of  mental  efficiency 
from  the  effort  to  the  result,  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the 
effort,  which  at  length  disappoints  by  producing  a  correspond- 
ingly lowered  result.  Second,  there  is  an  element  of  surprise 
or  contrast  which  seems  to  heighten  a  pleasure,  which  is  here 
taken  away ;  and  the  effect  of  the  anticipation  would  seem  to 
amount  to  an  extending  of  the  pleasure  over  a  larger  time 
period,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  intensity.  If  one  can- 
not, by  choosing,  get  pleasure,  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether 
pleasure  is  an  adequate  expression  of  his  activity,  and  although 
it  is  an  inseparable  factor  in  his  expression,  it  cannot  be  used 
as  the  normative  factor.  The  question  is  not  whether  quantity 
of  pleasure  is  a  test  ;  it  is  as  to  our  ability  to  determine  by  it. 

Ernest  Carroll  Moore. 
University  of  California. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  THE  EPIC. 

Writers  on  sociology  and  investigators  in  kindred  fields 
often  make  allusion  to  Homer  or  other  of  the  natural  epics  to 
support  their  theses.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  these 
poetical  documents  of  the  past  as  affording  well-nigh  indispen- 
sable material  for  the  student  of  the  history  of  civilization.  But, 
unfortunately,  selections  are  too  often  made  in  an  uncritical 
spirit ;  context  is  lost  to  view,  and  isolated  passages  or  phrases 
are  interpreted  under  bias.  This  brings  the  whole  science  of 
society  into  disrepute  with  philologists  and  others.  A  few  cases 
of  this  sense-distortion  discredit  many  valuable  and  laboriously 
attained  results  in  perhaps  entirely  different  fields  of  sociological 
research. 

This  uncritical  citation  is  unworthy  of  the  notable  scientists 
who  occasionally  are  found  to  be  at  fault,  but  it  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  natural  enough,  especially  when  a  man  is  gathering 
material  from  so  many  and  so  diverse  sources.  The  gain  to 
sociology  would  be  great  if  the  workers  on  the  grand  scale  could 
have  at  their  service  separate  monographs  which  would  under- 
take impartially  to  gather  and  systematize  the  sociological 
material  in  such  documents  as  the  Vedas,  the  Zend-Avesta,  the 
Eddas,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Kalevala,  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  like. 

It  is  here  intended  briefly  to  outline  some  of  the  character 
istics  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  render  their  evidence  as  to 
the  civilization  they  portray  especially  reliable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  record  in  question  is  wonderfully  free 
from  bias.  Epics  in  general  evince  the  sympathetic  treatment 
which  a  man  accords  to  the  civilization  of  his  own  people.  They 
contain  none  of  the  subjective  or  "ethnocentric"  elements  which 
so  often  dictate  the  attitude  and  vitiate  the  evidence  of  an 
observer  who  himself  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  culture-stage. 
Homer  presents  no  exception  to  this  general  characteristic  of 
the  epic ;  there  can  scarcely  exist  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  one 
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who  knows  Homer  intimately  that  his  evidence  as  to  the  life 
called  Homeric  is  that  of  a  sympathetic,  first-hand  observer. 
Whether  Homer  be  one  or  many,  there  are  no  marks  of  anti- 
quarian reconstruction  about  his  pages. 

In  addition  to  this.  Homer's  poems  are  free  from  certain 
defects  common  to  other  such  chronicles  of  culture.  Homer 
occupies  no  distinctly  partisan  standpoint  which  would  tend  to 
obscure  the  picture  of  Homeric  civilization,  or  to  exhibit  it  from 
a  restricted  point  of  view.  The  Vedas  and  the  Laws  of  Manu  are 
taken  up  with  the  glorification  of  the  Brahmans,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  of  the  Kchatryas,  or  military  caste ;  the  Zend-Avesta 
is  in  great  part  a  system  of  Zoroastrian  liturgies ;  the  military 
and  the  sacerdotal  alternately  overweigh  one  another  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  the  Eddas,the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  the 
Arthurian  legends  teem  with  the  deeds  and  praises  of  militarism. 
In  most  cases,  the  chronicler  of  a  civilization  has  himself 
belonged  to  a  certain  social  caste  or  class,  or  has  been  vitally 
interested  in  the  predominance  of  certain  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion ;  thus  arose  in  records  the  sacerdotal  or  military  bias, 
according  as  the  priesthood  dominated  or  was  subordinated  to 
the  warrior  class. 

There  is  little  such  bias  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  less  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  The  Homeric  Greeks,  though  an 
intensely  religious  people,  were  under  the  blight  of  no  priestly 
domination ;  the  common  man  might  discharge  his  own  obliga- 
tions to  the  gods  without  a  mediator.  Thus  the  condition  which 
determines  the  rise  of  a  sacerdotal  class,  and  so  of  a  religious 
bias  in  historical  records,  was  absent.  And  the  evidence  in  the 
poems  themselves  goes  to  show  that  priests  were  mostly  nobles 
and  warriors,  and  generally  elected  or  chosen ;  never,  I  believe, 
do  we  find  the  priestly  function  hereditary.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  early  Greek  bard  (such  as  was  Homer  him- 
self) was  a  priest  or  connected  with  religion  in  any  special  way. 

If  there  is  any  bias,  it  is  military,  and  to  be  noted  chiefly  in 
the  Iliad.  It  is  true  that  upon  the  battlefield  the  chief  alone  is 
prominent :  the  common  soldier,  as  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied  and 
the  Russian  epic  songs,  counts  for  little.     Several  of  the  books 
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of  the  Iliad  are  taken  up  almost  wholly  in  describing  the  glorious 
adventures  of  certain  great  heroes.  The  man  of  the  people  is 
treated  with  scant  courtesy  as  compared  with  the  prince  ;  in  war 
times  he  is  to  have  no  individual  will  of  his  own.  Still,  this  is 
not  necessarily  an  over-preponderance  of  the  military  spirit. 
All  early  peoples,  except  perhaps  the  Phoenicians,  were  led  by 
the  conditions  of  existence  to  submit  absolutely  to  military 
jurisdiction,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  when  power  must  be 
lodged  in  the  hand  which  was  strong  to  defend  or  to  conquer. 
Some  military  bias  might  be  conceded  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad  ; 
and  yet  upon  examining  the  power  of  the  king,  who  was  the  war- 
chief  par  excellence,  we  find  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  mili- 
tarism was  glad  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  the  popular  will. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  the  system  of  rule,  in  time  of  war,  lay 
in  the  council  of  chiefs  ;  yet  chiefs  and  king  were  guided  largely 
by  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  whole  people,  convoked 
in  assembly.  Before  the  people  the  king  was  often  censured 
and  humbled. 

Many  other  facts  might  be  cited  from  the  poems  of  Homer 
to  show  the  singular  freedom  from  bias,  religious  or  other,  which 
renders  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  capable  of  presenting  a  universal 
view  of  the  civilization  in  which  they  rose.  It  is  also  true  that 
these  records  have  been  singularly  preserved  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  transmission  across  the  centuries,  from  the  introduction  of 
later,  unhomogeneous  material,  and  the  like.  To  the  Greeks  of 
the  ages  succeeding  the  appearance  of  these  epics  they  were  a 
whole  literature  and  law.'  They  came  under  the  strong  sanction 
of  custom  and  religion  ;  they  embodied  the  philosophy  of  living 
which  had  commended  itself  to  the  experience  of  older  and 
therefore  wiser  generations.  They  were  cosmography,  history, 
genealogy,  geography,  law,  morals,  and  all  the  rest,  to  the  later 
Greek.  Changing  of  the  text  of  such  documents  would  not 
easily  be  tolerated ;  the  trifling  interpolations  asserted  by  some 
Homeric  critics  affect  in  no  way  the  genuine  character  of  the 
whole.  And,  even  though  certain  parts  of  Homer  may  be 
philologically  regarded  as  earlier  or  later  than  others,  from  the 

'  Cf.  R,  C.  Jebb,  Introduction  to  Homer  (Boston,  1887),  chap.  iii. 
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Standpoint  of  social  science  there  are  no  reasons  for  assigning 
the  two  poems,  or  different  parts  of  the  same  poem,  to  different 
culture-epochs.  Sociologically  viewed,  the  poems  present  a 
quite  homogeneous  culture-stage,  allowing,  of  course,  for  quite 
apparent  foreign  influences  and  importations,  seen  chiefly  in  the 
industrial  organization.  What  comes  from  external  sources, 
Phoenician  or  other,  in  no  way  vitiates  the  clearness  of  the  pic- 
ture of  Homeric  society. 

An  example  of  such  vitiation  and  introduction  of  incongru- 
ous elements  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  German  and  Russian 
epic  narratives.  The  rugged  pagan  grandeur  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  a  formal,  ill-understood 
Christianity.  Kriemhild,  it  is  said,  "scarcely  ever  slept  over  the 
matins,"  and  her  brothers  and  Hagen  seem  to  have  been  careful 
to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  church ;  with  this  may  be  con- 
trasted the  savage  outbreak  of  murder  and  vengeance  which 
forms  the  plot  of  the  gloomy  epic.  The  Russian  epic  songs  are 
still  more  crude  in  their  adoption  of  an  alien  faith ;  in  them,  for 
instance,  Elijah  (Ilya,  the  Old  Cossack)  becomes  a  god,  essen- 
tially pagan  ;  Christianity  is  accepted  in  a  barbarous  form  and 
serves  merely  to  obscure  the  picture  of  the  genuine  Slavic 
culture-stage. 

Homer,  then,  has  a  good  right  to  be  called  universal  and 
unbiased.  He  sustains  this  claim  in  a  manner  quite  astonishing 
to  the  student.  No  side  or  phase  of  life  is  too  humble  for  the 
poet  to  know  and  draw  upon :  the  beggar,  the  widow  and 
orphan,  and  the  rich  prince  are  found  side  by  side  among  his 
personae ;  the  huntsman,  the  shepherd,  the  artisan,  and  the  mer- 
chant act  before  the  reader  their  several  parts  in  life,  as  do  the 
royal  warrior  and  traveler.  The  domain  of  the  humble  arts 
then  known  is  seized  upon  in  its  minute  details,  and  the  won- 
derful creations  of  foreign  craftsmen  are  described  as  by  a 
somewhat  bewildered  and  half-understanding,  but  none  the  less 
keen,  observer.  Characteristics  of  animals,  wild  and  tame,  are 
accurately  portrayed,  and  the  passions  and  motives  of  men  pre- 
sent   no   secret    to   the   poet's   eye.      A   wealth   of  comparison 
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reveals  an  active  and  all-seeing  mind,  capable  of  reproducing 
both  the  brighter  and  more  sober  tints  of  man's  life  in  society. 

Homer  thus  affords  a  truly  historical  document  for  the  study 
of  civilization,  even  though  dates  cannot  be  assigned  which  will 
accurately  locate  the  Homeric  age  in  human  history.  For  the 
student  of  human  culture  the  period  of  Homeric  life  is  fairly 
well  located.  The  importance  of  these  documents  cannot  be 
questioned ;  without  Homer's  evidence,  our  ignorance  of  our 
entire  Aryan  past  would  be  indeed  lamentable,  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  services  of  archaeology.  Depending  upon  Homer's 
record,  which  we  judge  to  be  remarkably  reliable,  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  in  generous  measure  one  of  the  greatest 
embryonic  civilizations  of  all  time. 

Albert  G.  Keller. 

Yale  University. 
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Brook  Farm:   Its  Members,   Scholars  and  Visitors.     By  Lindsay 
Swift,     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  viii-|- 

303. 
This  book  treats  of  a  subject  with  direct  sociological  bearings  and 
interests,  but  is  in  no  way  a  sociological  treatise.  "Inspired  by  a 
philosophical  and  speculative  enthusiasm,  Brook  Farm  began  as  an 
attempt  to  work  modifications  in  social  life.  In  this  direct  attempt  it 
certainly  ended  in  disaster.  The  visible  fruits  are  intellectual,  and  of 
the  men  and  women  who  contributed  to  the  renown  of  Brook  Farm  as 
one  of  the  true  seeding-grounds  of  American  letters  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  book  to  speak,  not  critically  or  biographically,  but  rather  from 
the  personal  side,  and,  in  particular,  as  each  person  considered  was 
affected  by  the  associative  life  at  Brook  Farm."  "  The  plan  of  Brook 
Farm  as  a  sociological  experiment  will  not  be  dealt  with  here,"  and, 
quoting  a  contemporary  statement,  "it  is  not  a  community,  it  is  not 
truly  an  association ;  it  is  merely  an  aggregation  of  persons."  Aside 
from  the  second  chapter,  which  does  contain  a  short  sketch  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  organized  life  at  Brook  Farm,  the  book  is  entirely 
written  from  a  biographical  and  literary  standpoint.  These  biographies 
of  the  members  and  scholars  and  visitors  contain  much  of  skilled  and 
interesting  character-delineation,  and  we  find  statements  descriptive  of 
particular  personal  gifts  which  are  expressed  with  such  general  and 
philosophical  truth  that  they  furnish  high  lights  on  the  social  man. 
In  describing  George  Ripley  as  a  sociological  hero  of  exactly  right 
temperament,  the  words  form  a  righteous  motto  for  all  sociological 
research  :  "  He  could  discern  the  truth  with  clearness,  even  when 
knowledge  of  the  truth  meant  the  loss  of  everything  but  courage  and 
ideals."  While  the  following  bit  of  character  is  also  a  bit  of  general 
sociology  :  "  He  bore  out  the  fact  that  only  a  gentleman  can  be  a  true 
democrat."  Among  the  names  thus  chronicled  are  George  William 
Curtis,  George  Ripley,  Charles  Dana,  Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller,  W, 
H.  Channing,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Theodore  Parker,  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
and  Horace  Greeley.  A  good  deal  is  also  incidentally  written  of  con- 
temporary sympathetic  journalism,  including  the  Dial,  Present,  the 
Harbinger,  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  the  Tribune. 

272 
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But  the  direct  interest  lies  in  the  second  chapter,  where  there  is 
recognition  of  various  life-interests  in  the  portrayal  of  the  organization 
at  Brook  Farm  in  the  historic,  economic,  industrial,  social,  aesthetic, 
and  educational  features.  Even  here  the  sketch  is  rather  suggestive 
throughout  of  the  tenor  of  the  life  than  of  the  methods,  more  indica- 
tive of  a  social  spirit  than  of  any  body  of  socialism.  Indeed,  we  know 
that  this  social  spirit  is  what  throve  at  Brook  Farm  while  an  iron 
method,  carrying  the  name  of  Fourier  with  it,  signaled  its  doom.  As 
is  said,  "the  attempt  to  transform  Brook  Farm  into  a  modified  Fourier- 
est  phalanx  proved  its  ruin;"  and,  "indeed,  since  Fourierism  made  a 
ritual  of  organization  only  limited  minds  could  accept  it  for  any  length 
of  time;"  and  "it  came  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  method  by  which  the 
individual  freedom  was  to  become  assured  than  on  the  fact  of  personal 
liberty  in  itself." 

Thus  the  book  has  interest  for  sociological  students,  since  it  por- 
trays with  insight  and  sense  the  characters  who  "  made  a  grand  success 
as  a  college  of  social  students,"  and  since,  according  to  the  statement 
of  one  of  the  members,  "to  Brook  Farm  are  traceable  many  of  the 
movements  which  for  the  past  fifty  years  in  America  have  looked 
toward  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions."  The  book  adds  to 
its  value  in  an  exceedingly  good  bibliography  covering  ten  pages, 
which  refers  not  only  to  writings  published  in  book  form,  but  to  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  of  contemporary  and  later  date. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  witnesses  with  cheer  and  emphasis  to  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  mild  hope  expressed  by  Hawthorne  in  that  which  against 
plea  and  pledge  remains  the  accepted  epic  of  Brook  Farm  —  "  Blithedale 
Romance" — the  hope  "that  between  theory  and  practice,  a  true  and 
available  mode  of  life  might  be  struck  out;  and  that,  even  should  we 
ultimately  fail,  the  months  or  years  spent  in  the  trial  would  not  have 
been  wasted,  either  as  regarded  passing  enjoyment,  or  the  experience 
which  makes  men  wise." 

Rho  Fisk  Zueblin. 


Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics.  By  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.  2  vols. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     Pp.  iv-^  454  and  481.     $^. 

The  impress  which  General  Walker  left  upon  American  economic 
and  sociological  thought  is  still  so  fresh  that  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  analyze  it  in  this  connection.     Professor  Dewey  has  performed  a 
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most  important  service  in  preparing  the  contents  of  these  volumes  for 
the  press.  The  material  has  been  presented  under  the  group  titles : 
Finance  and  Taxation,  Money  and  Bimetallism,  Economic  Theory, 
Statistics,  National  Growth,  and  Social  Economics.  In  this  collection, 
with  the  bibliography  of  Mr.  Walker's  writings  published  by  the 
American  Statistical  Association  (Vol.  5,  1897,  pp.  276-90),  students 
now  have  access  to  the  best  work  upon  social  subjects  by  one  of  the 
most  virile  thinkers  that  our  country  has  produced. 

To  the  sociologist  General  Walker  is  most  interesting  as  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  that  pure  economics  cannot  satisfy  a  man  who  is 
intensely  devoted  to  reality.  No  economist  has  more  boldly  defined 
political  economy  as  an  abstraction.  Few  economists  have  more 
frankly  abandoned  pure  economics  when  facing  real  issues.  General 
Walker  apparently  paid  little  attention  to  the  development  of  socio- 
logical forms  of  thought,  but,  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  he  gave  in  himself 
the  surest  proof  that  economic  theory  cannot  long  satisfy  the  best 
minds  unless  it  can  find  itself  in  correlation  with  the  larger  theory 
which  formulates  all  the  relations  from  which  the  economic  abstraction 
is  drawn.  General  Walker  did  not  think  under  technical  sociological 
categories.  He  none  the  less  manifested  the  instinct  that  those  cate- 
gories are  needed  which  the  sociologists  are  trying  to  elaborate.  All 
his  discussions  of  concrete  questions  are  in  the  sociological  spirit. 
This  is  illustrated  particularly  in  the  papers  placed  under  the  head 
"  Social  Economics."  The  breadth  and  catholicity  of  General  Walker's 
views  require  excursions  beyond  the  limits  of  pure  economics  in 
dealing  with  almost  every  question  that  he  approaches.  Students  who 
follow  General  Walker's  discussions  must  necessarily  strengthen  the 
demand  for  sociological  research. 

A.  W.  S. 

The  Criminal.     By  August  Drahms.     With  an  Introduction  by 
Cesare  Lombroso.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. 
Pp.  xiv  +  402.     $2. 
The  author  is  chaplain  of  the  San  Quentin  prison,  California,  and 
his  personal  observations  have  been  made  more  valuable  by  a  study  of  the 
literature  of  criminology.  A  brief  outline  of  the  historical  phases  of  crime 
and  punishment  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  a  "  criminal 
type,"  with  a  conclusion  in  the  negative.     After  stating  several  classi- 
fications of  criminals,  Mr.  Drahms  adopts  the  threefold  division  of 
instinctive   and    habitual   criminals   and    the   single   offender.      The 
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geliuine  criminals  are  studied  for  the  discovery  of  the  psychological, 
anatomical,  and  physiological  characteristics  which  mark  them  as  a 
separate  class.  While  there  is  little  of  novelty  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
the  statements  and  judgments  are  marked  by  the  independence,  clear- 
ness, and  sense  of  reality  which  come  from  direct  contact  with  the 
phenomena  of  crime.  The  significance  of  social  environment  in  the 
formation  of  the  criminal  character  is  emphasized  in  the  chapter  on  the 
habitual  criminal,  and  the  statistical  material  here  is  well  arranged. 
The  subject  of  recidivism  is  strongly  presented,  with  a  fresh  compila- 
tion of  data. 

Taken  altogether  the  book  contains  a  real  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  a  sane  and  balanced  presentation  of 
the  more  vital  matters. 

The  style  is  sometimes  obscure,  with  a  tendency  to  select  the  more 
difficult  phrases  when  a  more  direct  and  simple  form  would  be  quite  as 
exact  and  more  intelligible.  There  are  some  places  for  interrogation 
marks  in  the  chapter  on  hypnotism,  although  it  is  worth  while  to  have 
the  topic  brought  forward. 

The  statistical  proof  (p.  173)  that  crime  by  foreigners  in  the  United 
States  is  in  excess  of  their  relative  numbers  must  be  held  in  doubt, 
since  the  author  ignores  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Hart  printed  in  this 
Journal.  Mr.  Drahms  does  not  even  notice  the  fact  that  the  census 
figures  give  no  heed  to  the  average  age  of  immigrants  and  the  average 
age  of  the  native  population.  Nor  are  the  immigrants  of  the  various 
nations  of  Europe  compared. 

The  criticism  of  the  stock  exchange  (p.  214)  will  hardly  be  accepted 
in  economics,  although  his  denunciation  of  gambling  is  none  too 
severe.  The  census  figures  relating  to  crime,  1850-90,  are  given 
without  calling  attention  to  Dr.  Wines'  warning  that  they  are  not  com- 
parable for  the  earlier  and  later  decades ;  and  so  the  optimistic  judg- 
ment that  serious  crime  is  not  greatly  increasing  is  somewhat  weakened. 
The  criticism  of  trades  unions  (p.  350)  for  their  opposition  to  contract 
prison  labor  is  too  absolute  and  sweeping  to  be  quite  fair,  and  the 
economic  importance  of  the  matter  is  underestimated,  as  Professor 
Fisher  pointed  out  last  year  before  the  National  Prison  Association. 

In  spite  of  some  minor  defects  the  book  will  be  read  by  every  stu- 
dent of  the  subject,  and  its  conclusions  will  deserve  serious  considera- 
tion, even  when  they  deal  with  controverted  positions. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 
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The  New  Humanism;  Studies  in  Personal  and  Social  Develop- 
ment. By  Edward  Howard  Griggs.  New  York,  1900. 
Published  by  the  author. 

The  name  chosen  by  Professor  Griggs  for  his  book  of  studies  is 
extremely  appropriate.  The  interpretation  of  human  life  as  a  whole, 
not  of  the  intellect  alone,  seems  to  be  the  task  the  author  has  set  him- 
self. There  is  no  indication  that  he  considers  himself  to  have  accom- 
plished the  task,  but  the  greatness  of  it  has  not  deterred  him  from 
making  long  steps  toward  its  accomplishment. 

The  groundwork  of  Professor  Griggs'  philosophy  seems  to  be  laid 
in  his  iirst  chapter,  called  "The  Scientific  Study  of  the  Higher  Human 
Life,"  and  to  be  partially  worked  out  in  some  of  the  other  chapters, 
noticeably  in  jchaps.  ii,  iii,  iv,  and  ix,  entitled  "The  Evolution  of 
Personality,"  "The  Dynamic  Character  of  Personal  Ideals,"  "The 
Content  of  the  Ideal  of  Life,"  and  "The  New  Social  Ideal."  The 
intervening  chapters,  while  furnishing  much  suggestive  material  for 
thought,  seem  somewhat  detached. 

It  is  more  than  difficult  to  criticise  the  thought  of  Professor  Griggs 
in  book  form  or  in  lectures.  There  are  very  few  who  live  in  the  world 
of  letters  and  lectures  with  whom  he  can  be  compared.  He  is  in  a 
class  by  himself.  As  professor  of  ethics  in  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity his  classes  were  thronged  with  students  eager  to  hear  the  thought, 
part  of  which  is  crystallized  in  The  New  Humanism. 

As  a  public  lecturer  he  creates  an  impression  on  his  audiences 
never  short  of  enthusiasm. 

The  essays  in  the  book  are  not  like  those  of  Emerson  nor  like  those 
of  Carlyle,  but  the  people  who  read  these  authors  have  here  another 
collection  worth  reading,  and  more  particularly  will  it  be  sought  by 
those  who  have  heard  the  author  on  the  platform. 

G.  E.  Fellows. 


UAn-nJe  Sociologique .  Publiee  sous  la  direction  d'EMiLE  Durk- 
HEiM.  Troisieme  Annee  (1898-99).  Pp.  618.  Paris: 
Felix  Alcan,  1900. 

The  present  number  more  than  sustains  the  reputation  created  by 
its  two  predecessors.  The  original  monographs  are :  Ratzel,  "Le  Sol, 
la  Soci^t^  et  I'Etat;"  Richard,  "Les  crises  sociales  et  la  criminality  ;" 
and  Steinmetz,  "Classification  des  types  sociaux."  The  latter  paper  is 
a  most  important  contribution  to  methodology.     It  is  a  humiliating 
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confession  to  make,  but  sanity  is  so  rare  among  people  who  call  them- 
selves sociologists  that  a  writer  who  manifests  a  little  of  it  is  at  once 
conspicuous.  Everything  that  Dr.  Steinmetz  writes  impresses  the  reader 
at  once  as  thoroughly  well  considered  and  judiciously  balanced.  There 
is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  his  two  summaries  of  attempts  at 
classification  (pp.  82  and  136),  but  this  does  not  detract  much  from  the 
value  of  the  discussion.  I  am  surprised,  too,  that  Dr.  Steinmetz  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  Ratzenhofer's  proposal  for  classi- 
fication of  civilized  societies  {Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Politik,  Vol.  Ill, 
§  62).  The  latter  schedule  would  go  far  to  supplement  Steinmetz' 
own  suggestions.  The  paper  will  prove  to  have  more  than  ephemeral 
value. 

While  I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  bibliographical  work  con- 
tained in  this  number,  the  same  qualifications  are  in  point  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  issues.  The  book  notices  are  very  unequal  in  critical 
value,  and  they  degenerate  into  a  mere  list  of  titles,  with  not  a  hint 
more  to  assist  in  placing  the  works  named  {e.  g.,  pp.  248,  278,  284, 
316,  349,  365,  392,  etc.,  etc.).  The  value  of  the  work  would  be  increased 
if  no  titles  were  included  without  brief  indication  of  the  quality  and 
scope  of  the  contents.  A.  W.  S. 

Annales  de  VInstitut  International  de  Sociologie.     Publiees  sous  la 

direction  de  Rene  Worms.     Tome  VI.    Contenant  les  tra- 

vaux   de  I'Annee  1899.     Pp.   320.      Paris:   V.   Giard  et  E. 

Briere,  1900, 

The  papers  are  :   Loria,  "  La  sociologie  glottologique  ;"   Toennies, 

"Notions  fondamentales  de  sociologie  pure;"  Worms,  "L'individu  et 

la  collectivite  ;  "  Garofalo,  "  Nietzsche  et  I'individualisme ;  "  Kovalew- 

sky,  "  Le  droit   compart  et  la  sociologie ; "    de  la  Grasserie,  "  De  la 

theocratic;"    Groppali,   "La  sociologie  am^ricaine  contemporaine ; " 

Jaffe,   "Petit  commerce,  grands  magasins  et  societ^s  cooperatives ; " 

Puglia,   "Le  mouvement  de  I'humanit^;"  T^nicheff,   "Des  connais- 

sances." 

The  article  by  Professor  Toennies  flows  deeper  than  the  others  and 
is  of  more  radical  importance.  Americans  will  read  Professor  Grop- 
pali's  paper  with  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  with  amusement  at  the 
optical  effects  of  viewing  things  from  afar.  On  the  whole  this  publi- 
cation is  helping  along  the  process  of  sifting  our  sociological  notions 
until  we  shall  be  ready  for  severely  scientific  work. 

A.  W.  S. 
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The  Elements  of  Public  Finance,  including  the  Monetary  System 
of  the  United   States.     By  W.    M.   Daniels,   Professor  of 
Political   Economy  in  Princeton  University.      New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899. 
The  scope  of  this  elementary  manual  for  college  classes  is  indi- 
cated by  the  leading  topics :  government  outlay,  theories  of  public 
expenditure ;  government  income,  problems  of  taxation,  and  various 
systems  of  taxation  by  general  and  local  governments ;  treasury  man- 
agement, public  credit,  and  budgetary  legislation. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  clear,  interesting,  and  attractive.  The 
criticism  of  the  general  property  tax  is  timely  and  just.  For  the  pres- 
ent contradictory  and  confused  methods  of  assessment  and  taxation  the 
author  would  substitute  a  clearly  defined  system  under  which  federal 
resources  would  be  drawn  from  duties  and  internal  revenue ;  state 
taxes  would  be  levied  on  the  property  of  corporations,  with  such  addi- 
tional levies  on  local  treasuries  as  might  be  required,  but  without 
assessments  by  state  machinery ;  while  counties  and  cities  would  tax 
real  estate,  which  should  be  exempt  from  other  burdens.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  taxation  of  tangible  personal  property  for  local  purposes. 

C.  R.  H. 

Recollections  of  a  Lifetime.  By  General  Rocliff  Brinkerhoff. 
Cincinnati:  The  Robert  Clark  Co.,  1900.  Pp.  448.  $2. 
This  autobiography  is  a  monument  of  several  important  social 
movements  of  our  age  and  land.  General  Brinkerhoff  has  rendered 
service  to  the  country  as  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  as  an  advocate  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  tariff  reform,  and  especially  as  an  active 
agent  of  the  ideas  represented  by  the  National  Prison  Association  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  He  is  a  fine 
type  of  the  citizen  of  public  spirit,  who  holds  himself  ready  to  give 
time,  energy,  and  money  to  a  good  cause.  As  one  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  for  Ohio  he  has  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
model  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Toledo,  of  the  institutions  for  epilep- 
tics and  the  feeble-minded,  and  of  the  county  boards  of  visitors.  The 
literature  of  philanthropy  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  this  volume. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 
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Official  Social  Politics  in  Germany  during  the  Last  Winter. —  When  I 
wrote  some  months  since  of  the  proposed  "Jail  Bill"  {Zuchthausvorlag)  in  an  article 
published  in  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  the  fate  of  this  law  was  still  uncer- 
tain. More  speedily  than  could  be  anticipated,  a  decision  was  reached  on  November 
20 ;  without  consideration  by  a  commission,  the  law  was  rejected  upon  the  second 
reading  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Reichstag.  Up  to  the  last  moment  it 
was  unknown  what  position  the  Central  party,  which  holds  the  balance  of  power, 
would  take.  As  is  known,  the  Central  party  had  announced  its  own  schemes  for  the 
right  of  coalition  of  workmgmen  and  had  shown  its  readiness  to  provide  increased 
protection  for  those  who  offer  labor.  These  proposals  of  its  own  were  dropped  at  the 
last  hour,  and  the  party  went  over  completely  to  the  side  of  the  radical  antagonists  of 
the  bill.  So  it  came  about  that  only  the  Conservatives  and  a  majority  of  the  National 
Liberals  voted  for  a  consideration  by  a  commission ;  and  this  object  was  no  longer 
attainable. 

The  fortunes  of  this  "Jail  Bill"  unquestionably  meant  a  victory  of  the  working- 
men  and  of  the  liberal  parties.  Through  the  unanimous  opposition  of  all  sections  of 
the  working  class  all  the  parties  outside  of  the  Social  Democrats  were  driven  to  reject 
the  bill.  The  decided  antagonism  of  the  Central  party  is  to  be  explained  only  by  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  workingmen,  who  have  during  the  past  years  combined  in 
the  Christian  Labor  Unions,  have  exerted  a  powerful  pressure  upon  their  representa- 
tives. By  the  side  of  this  effort  of  the  working  class,  that  of  the  professors  has  not 
been  unavailing  in  relation  to  public  opinion.  It  is  claimed  that  this  very  opposition 
has  not  been  without  influence  on  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time,  this  rejection  of 
the  "Jail  Bill"  has  not  had  any  further  positive  consequence.  One  might  have 
expected  that  the  general  conviction  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  contest  on 
the  "  Jail  Bill "  would  crystallize  into  a  legal  protection  of  the  right  of  coalition. 
Unfortunately  that  has  not  yet  come  to  pass. 

For  one  thing,  the  blame  for  this  lies  with  the  attitude  of  the  Social  Democrats,  who, 
through  excess  of  confidence  in  victory,  have  repulsed  all  those  who  would  naturally 
work  with  them.  They  went  particularly  wrong,  after  the  affair  of  the  "Jail  Bill,"  by 
following  the  error  of  the  government  in  its  rejected  bill ;  for  they  proposed  to  place  the 
capitalist  manager  in  an  exceptional  legal  position,  by  permitting  the  workingmen  to 
post  strike  pickets,  but  not  to  permit  the  manager  to  send  out  the  blacklists  to  boycott 
objectionable  workingmen.  By  this  excess  the  possibly  practicable  success  which  a 
moderate  counter-proposition  might  have  secured  was  naturally  brought  to  defeat ; 
since  it  was  evident  in  advance,  even  to  those  who  offered  it,  that  this  proposal,  with 
all  the  advantages  it  offered,  would  be  rejected.* 

On  the  other  hand,  public  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  these  questions  of  the 
right  of  coalition.  Even  before  the  decision  in  the  affair  of  the  "Jail  Bill,"  in  a 
speech  at  Hamburg  the  emperor  had  revealed  his  purpose  to  ask  for  an  increase  of 
the  navy,  although  this  had  been  strengthened  considerably  two  years  before.  This 
new  navy  project,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  the  problems  of  foreign  policies  (the 
Transvaal  war),  absorbed  the  public  interest  of  the  nation  from  November  to  April. 
It  was  not  certain  that  the  new  scheme  for  the  navy  would  be  favorably  received  in 
the  Reichstag.  In  case  of  its  rejection  a  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  and  a  new 
election  were  to  be  expected.  On  this  account  the  entire  political  agitation  of  the  last 
winter  was  concentrated  on  this  question,  and  the  further  development  of  the  right  of 
coalition  had  to  retire  to  the  background. 

'I  presume  that  it  is  this  proposal  of  the  Social  Democrats  which  is  meant  by  the  editorial  note  on  p. 
454,  and  that  the  informant  who  furnished  data  for  the  editor's  note  was  of  the  erroneous  belief  that  it 
was  a  bill  brought  forward  by  the  government  itself.     I  cannot  explain  the  note  otherwise. — M. 
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Therefore  these  contests  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  the  navy  were  indirectly  of 
great  advantage  to  the  working  class.  Our  workingmen  are  almost  universally  members 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  this  party  is  a  decided  antagonist  of  "militarism  " 
and,  for  that  reason,  of  the  enlargement  of  the  navy,  because  they  have  no  interest  in 
the  defense  of  a  country  in  which  the  workingman  has  not  equal  rights  with  others. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  working  people  would  learn  to  think  in  another  fash- 
ion of  the  navy  and  foreign  policy  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  legal  and  social  equal- 
ity of  rights  in  the  state.  It  is  apparent  from  the  debates  over  the  navy  proposition 
that  the  government  will  see  itself  increasingly  compelled  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  work- 
ing people  for  its  navy  projects,  because  its  former  supporters  begin  to  prove  unfaith- 
ful to  it.  The  Agrarians  (peasants  and  large  landholders),  who  have  hitherto  approved 
every  military  demand  without  examination,  begin  to  assume  a  distrustful  attitude 
toward  the  navy.  P'or  the  strengthening  of  the  navy  implies  security  for  industry  and 
commerce,  while  increasing  industrial  development  means  the  wider  entanglement  of 
Germany  in  the  economic  affairs  of  the  world,  and  larger  importation  of  foreign  grain 
and  meat  into  Germany.  Therefore  the  opposition  of  the  Agrarians  to  the  navy  and 
to  commercial  treaties  is  a  phenomenon  which  appears  naturally,  as  might  be  fore- 
seen. If  at  last  most  of  them  did  vote  for  the  navy  bill,  it  was  only  in  order  not  to 
lose  the  influence  with  the  emperor  which  they  still  enjoy.  The  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  they  will  no  longer  take  this  view,  and  when,  not  only  in  words,  as  they  have 
already  done,  but  by  action,  they  will  be  in  opposition  to  increase  of  the  navy.  At  that 
moment  the  emperor  cannot  do  otherwise  than  conduct  his  foreign  policy  by  the  aid 
of  the  workingmen,  because  he  must  have  one  group  of  the  people  who  will  furnish 
him  a  majority.  Then,  before  all,  the  right  of  coalition  and  complete  equality  must 
be  guaranteed  to  the  workingmen.  The  Agrarian  opposition  to  the  navy  which  this 
winter  began  to  appear  was  indirectly  the  security  for  an  imperial  policy  favorable  to 
the  workingmen. 

The  spirit  which  led  to  the  "Jail  Bill "  has  in  the  meantime  made  itself  manifest  in 
the  individual  states.  In  several  of  the  small  states  bills  have  been  proposed  to  pun- 
ish the  violation  of  a  contract  by  agricultural  laborers  with  imprisonment  as  a  crime. 
In  other  cases,  the  violation  of  a  contract  is  indeed  indictable  in  civil  law,  but  cannot 
be  prosecuted  criminally ;  so  that  here  we  have  an  exceptional  law  which  places  the 
agricultural  laborers  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  other  people.  And  in  other 
states  they  have  commenced  to  prohibit  picketing  by  police  ordinances,  a  prohibition 
which  was,  indeed,  contained  in  the  "Jail  Bill,"  but  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
imperial  law.  In  the  same  direction  we  notice  the  partisan  interference  of  several 
governments  on  the  side  of  business  managers  in  great  strikes ;  especially  observable 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Saxon  government  in  the  miners'  strike  and  of  the  Prussian 
government  to  the  striking  employes  of  the  great  Berlin  street-car  company. 

In  spite  of  this  unfriendly  attitude  to  the  workingmen  our  bureaucracy  works 
quietly  and  slowly  along  the  way  fixed  for  it  in  the  first  period  of  the  social  policy  of 
William  II.  The  unwieldiness  which  is  often  rightly  charged  to  the  account  of  our 
official  administrators  has  at  least  this  good  element  that  good  influences  and 
impulses  are  propelled  and  make  themselves  felt  for  a  long  time.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  much  progress  has  been  made  in  necessary  and  urgently  needed 
reforms  in  our  state  insurance  of  workingmen.  After  the  insurance  of  invalids  had 
been  reformed  in  the  summer,  the  accident  insurance  was  subjected  to  critical  exami- 
nation in  the  winter.  In  this  case  the  governments  have  met  the  views  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  capitalists  more  nearly  than  was  the  original  purpose ;  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  new  law  was  so  superior  to  the  old  that  on  the  final  vote  in  the  Reichstag  it 
was  passed  unanimously.  Other  laws  protecting  workingmen  were  either  introduced 
or  passed,  as  new  regulations  for  seamen,  employes  in  hotels  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. All  these  laws  might  have  come  earlier,  for  they  have  been  demanded  by 
those  interested  for  many  years.  And  they  contain  less  than  the  workingmen  desire, 
or  they  have  been  crippled  in  the  manipulations  of  the  Reichstag.  At  the  same  time, 
they  imply  advance  as  compared  with  what  has  been  law  hitherto,  and  they  prove 
thereby  that,  even  if  slowly  and  awkwardly,  the  bureaucratic  social  reform  really  goes 
forward. 

As  we  judge  of  this  advance  in  protection  of  workingmen,  so  we  may  form  an 
opinion  of  the  moderate  advance  in  relation  to  the  right  of  coalition.     Three  years 
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ago,  when  the  new  civil  law  code,  which  has  been  in  force  since  January  I,  1900,  was 
before  the  Reichstag. for  consideration,  the  imperial  chancellor  gave  the  promise  that 
the  legal  prohibition  in  various  states  which  forbade  political  associations  to  federate 
—  a  prohibition  which  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  and 
had  long  been  obsolete  —  should  at  that  date  be  suspended.  It  was  three  and  a  half 
years  before  the  chancellor  could  fulfill  his  promise.  Only  at  the  last  hour,  three 
weeks  before  the  civil  code  went  into  effect,  the  promise  was  kept  and  the  prohibition 
of  federation  was  abandoned. »  Now,  therefore,  the  political  associations  within  the 
entire  empire  can  enter  into  union  with  each  other.  For  the  trade  unions,  which 
desire  to  be  merely  non-political  societies,  this  has  no  immediate  significance.  Indi- 
rectly, however,  they  have  been  freed  from  a  great  menace.  Because  of  the  flexible 
interpretations  of  the  word  "  political "  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  court,  if  it  were  so 
disposed,  to  regard  the  workingmen's  association  as  a  political  society,  to  inquire 
whether  it  at  any  time  had  been  connected  with  another  society,  even  by  so  trifling  a 
bond  as  a  single  letter  written  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thereupon  to  dissolve  it. 
This  danger,  which  perpetually  confronted  the  labor  unions,  is  now  removed ;  but  no 
positive  gain  has  been  made  by  the  new  law. — Max  Maurenbrecher,  Ph.D.,  Berlin. 

The  Spirit  of  Tuskegee. —  Foremost  among  the  qualities  that  need  to  be 
learned  by  American  youth  are  self-respect  and  self-help.  The  power  of  the  United 
States  to  make  of  itself  what  it  is  was  developed  from  these  very  qualities.  Success- 
full  pioneering  of  every  sort  must  be  conducted  by  those  essentially  equal.  Rank  and 
rabble,  lord  and  laborer,  could  not  have  transformed  the  wilderness  west  of  the  colo- 
nies which  had  newly  become  states. 

Agriculture  in  its  best  form,  manufactures,  and  mining  have  been  developed  by 
ambitious,  self-respecting  citizens.  In  older  communities  there  comes  gradually  a  sepa- 
ration of  classes,  and  those  of  wealth  have  opportunities  lacking  to  those  of  less 
means.  Unless,  then,  we  lazily  accept  the  tendency  toward  the  situation  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  climb  from  a  lower  diss  to  a  higher,  there  must 
be  means  provided  for  those  of  little  or  no  property  to  acquire  habits  of  thrift  and 
chances  to  develop  self-respect  where  self-respect  is  at  a  premium.  The  public 
schools  are  intended  to  do  this.  Whether  they  do  or  not  is  aside  from  the  present 
purpose,  but  certain  it  is  that  in  localities  where  public  schools  are  few,  or,  for  local  or 
other  reasons,  inferior  or  incapable  of  accomplishing  all  that  is  necessary,  an  instru- 
mentality like  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  seems  to  be  the  ideal. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  a  visit  of 
two  days'  duration  to  this  remarkable  institution.  With  preconceptions  in  its  favor  I 
found  far  more  in  spirit  and  reality  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
the  facts  and  statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  school ;  these  are  easily  obtained ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Booker  Washington,  for  he  is  already  a 
national  character,  whom  everyone  has  heard  or  ought  to  hear.  Few  speakers  on  the 
lecture  platform  can  command  or  hold  larger  audiences.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been 
the  demand  upon  him  by  bureaus  and  lecture  associations  that  his  whole  time  would 
be  taken  if  he  would  consent. 

All  this  is  a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  usefulness,  power,  and  discernment  in  dealing 
with  the  negro  problem  in  the  South.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  Tuskegee  in  its 
material  equipment  and  marvelous  growth.  This  topic  has  already  been  abundantly 
treated  in  comparatively  recent  periodical  literature.  But  there  is  an  inner  life,  a  spirit 
or  soul,  in  the  institution  which  was  apparent  to  me,  and  which  seems  to  be  as  supe- 
rior in  significance  to  the  number  of  buildings  and  pupils  as  mental  and  spiritual 
development  is  to  length  of  leg  and  avoirdupois. 

One  begins  to  feel  the  influence  and  breathe  the  air  of  Tuskegee  when  he  leaves 
the  train  at  Chehaw,  six  miles  from  the  school.  By  "  Tuskegee  "  the  world  no  longer 
means  the  pretty  little  Alabama  village  of  that  name,  though  it  still  exists,  greatly 
modified  by  the  proximity  of  its  colossally  grown  appendage  which  has  absorbed  the 
name  and  made  it  great. 

Tuskegee  is  the  one  institution  of  note  where  all  —  every  teacher,  pupil,  and 
employ^  —  are  of  the  colored  race,  and  therefore  is  the  one  place  which  can  show  bet- 
ter than  any  other  what  is  possible  for  the  race.  Other  institutions  are  large,  pros- 
perous, and  useful,  but  white  men  and  women  are  concerned  in  their  management,  and 
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therefore  there  must  be  an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  proportion  of  white 
influence. 

That  Tuskegee  is  the  pride  of  all  those  colored  people  who  have  come  into  any 
contact  with  it  is  evident.  The  middle-aged  negro  with  whom  I  rode  over  from  Che- 
haw  related  with  pride  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  little  school  started  by  Mr. 
Washington  seventeen  years  ago.  He  had  seen  its  whole  material  growth  from  the 
little  wooden  shanty  to  the  forty-five  buildings  of  the  present  plant ;  but  the  fact  that 
he  himself  had  helped  to  make  the  brick  for  some  of  the  buildings  was  related  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  which  indicated  a  pride  and  importance  as  great  as  could  be  dis- 
covered in  one  who  had  negotiated  a  treaty  between  powerful  nations.  He  lived  next 
door  to  one  of  the  professors ;  he  was  acquainted  with  every  member  of  the  faculty; 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  This  may  serve  to  indicate  the  pride  in  the  institution,  taken  not  only 
by  the  colored  people  of  the  neighborhood,  but  by  the  white  people  of  the  vicinity. 

It  was  after  dark  when  I  was  driven  to  the  gate  of  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Princi- 
pal Washington's  secretary.  I  was  received  by  him,  and  later  by  other  officers  of  the 
institution,  with  an  ease  of  manner  and  a  cordial  hospitality  which  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed  by  people  in  any  position.  There  was  nothing  to  suggest  an  exaggeration 
or  copying  of  others'  manners,  but  a  grace  and  quiet  ease  absolutely  inseparable  from 
true  culture  and  good  breeding.  This  was  true  of  every  individual  officer  and  teacher 
that  I  met.  The  effect  of  this  example  on  the  students  is  everywhere  apparent.  No 
teacher  or  officer  is  ever  "off  duty,"  in  the  sense  that  he  adopts  manners  or  indulges 
in  recreations  which  it  might  be  better  for  the  students  not  to  see. 

Mr.  Washington  in  his  public  addresses  and  his  published  articles  has  again  and 
again  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  industrial  education  for  negroes.  His 
argument  is  sound,  and  to  carry  into  practice  his  theory  he  has  adopted  methods 
about  which  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  written  or  spoken,  but  wiiich  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  real  foundation  of  the  remarkable  success  of  the  institution.  Two  short 
quotations  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Washington  in  the  New  York  hidependent  will,  with 
a  few  comments,  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning :  "  For  nearly  twenty  }'ears  after  the 
war,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  value  of  the  industrial  training  given  by  the 
negroes'  former  masters  on  the  plantations  and  elsewhere  was  overlooked.  Negro 
men  and  women  were  educated  in  literature,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  with  no 
thought  of  what  had  taken  place  on  these  plantations  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
After  twenty  years  those  who  were  trained  as  mechanics,  etc.,  during  slavery  began  to 
disappear  by  death,  and  gradually  we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  one  to  take  their 
places.  We  had  trained  scores  of  young  men  in  Greek,  but  few  in  carpentry  or 
mechanical  or  architectural  drawing ;  we  had  trained  many  in  Latin,  but  almost  none 
as  engineers,  bridge-builders,  and  machinists." 

The  making,  then,  of  these  carpenters,  machinists,  printers,  farmers,  et'c,  is  the 
announced  program  of  the  Tuskegee  school,  but  in  the  following  quotation  there  is 
a  hint  of  the  method  used  in  arriving  at  this  worthy  result,  and  in  this  method  1  see 
what  I  call  the  "Spirit  of  Tuskegee,"  the  real  foundation  of  the  school's  success: 

"  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  colored  minister  preparing  his  Sunday  sermon, 
just  as  the  New  England  minister  prepares  his  sermon.  But  this  colored  minister  was 
in  a  broken-down,  leaky,  rented  log-cabin,  with  weeds  in  the  yard,  surrounded  by 
evidences  of  poverty,  filth,  and  want  of  thrift.  This  minister  had  spent  some  time  in 
school  studying  theology.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  had  this  minister 
taught  the  dignity  of  labor,  theoretical  and  practical  farming,  in  connection  with  his 
theology,  so  that  he  could  have  added  to  his  meager  salary  and  set  an  example  to  his 
people  in  the  matter  of  living  in  a  decent  house  and  correct  farming — in  a  word,  this 
minister  should  have  been  taught  that  his  condition  and  that  of  his  people  was  not 
that  of  a  New  England  community,  and  he  should  have  been  so  trained  as  to  meet 
the  actual  needs  and  conditions  of  the  colored  people  in  the  community." 

The  public  sees  and  reads  about  Mr.  Washington,  talks  about  and  points  at  the 
2,300  acres  and  forty-five  buildings,  the  shops,  forges,  dairies,  mills,  and  trades  which 
make  the  school  a  wonder,  but  the  way  it  has  become  so  is  by  dealing  first  with  the 
"  broken-down,  leaky,  rented  log-cabin,"  "  the  weeds  in  the  yard,"  the  evidences  of 
"  poverty  and  filth  and  want  of  thrift." 

These  once  dealt  with  and  eradicated,  the  acres,  buildings,  and  trades  cease  to 
be  a  wonder  and  become  a  natural  result.     If  the  right  view  of  these  matters  be  held 
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by  individuals,  the  attitude  of  the  community  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  it  is 
plain  that  in  implanting  a  right  habit  and  attitude  of  mind  in  each  colored  boy  Mr. 
Washington  always  sees,  beyond  the  black  face,  the  family  and  community  upon 
which  that  face  will  shine,  and  which  will  be  directly  and  indirectly  influenced  by  the 
habit  and  attitude.  I  think  he  has  definitely  in  mind  every  instant  the  purpose  to 
make  each  Tuskegee  student  the  apostle  of  civilization  to  his  people,  and  the  personal 
traits  and  accomplishments  of  each  apostle  are  means,  not  ends. 

How  does  he  deal  with  them  when  they  arrive,  often,  if  not  always,  from  the 
"  broken-down,  leaky  log-cabin,"  having  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  "  pov- 
erty and  filth,"  and  absolutely  no  acquaintance  with  cleanliness  and  thrift  ? 

Of  course,  a  thousand  means  are  found;  a  few  will  suggest  the  general  method. 
Every  pupil  who  applies  for  admission  to  the  institution  is  compelled  to  provide 
himself  with  a  night-shirt  and  a  tooth-brush.  A  few  people  may  at  first  think  that 
this  is  neither  startling  nor  strange,  but  it  would  require  no  extended  investigation  in 
any  agricultural  or  urban  community,  white  or  black,  to  learn  that  the  numbers  of 
those  articles  in  daily  use  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  population,  and  that  perhaps 
no  other  garments  or  toilet  articles  equally  represent  the  steps  above  "mere  exist- 
ence" toward  "living."  At  any  rate,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  rule  has  made 
the  task  of  further  instruction  in  personal  cleanliness  and  thrift  much  easier. 

The  chapel  assembly  on  Sunday  mornings  is  conducted  on  the  usual  religious 
lines — sabbath  school  and  sermon  by  the  chaplain.  But  unless  some  visitor  from  a 
distance  gives  the  Sunday  evening  address,  or  other  interference  occurs,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington takes  the  opportunity  of  the  evening  assembly  to  give  practical  talks  on  what 
may  properly  be  called  "  personal  civilization  "  rather  than  etiquette.  The  reasons 
why  the  night-shirt  and  tooth-brush  mean  so  much  more  than  personal  cleanliness ; 
the  reflex  effect  of  the  possession  of  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury;  the  moral  and 
practical  effects  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  thrift ;  and  other  questions  of  similar 
order,  are  discussed.  By  taking  up  with  individuals  such  subjects,  Mr.  Washington 
has  an  opportunity  of  actually  accomplishing  for  the  thousands  of  colored  families 
represented  in  the  school  what  is  touched  upon  in  a  detached  manner  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  by  college  settlements  and  benevolent  associations.  Rigid  inspec- 
tion of  students'  rooms  and  persons  assures  the  adoption  of  the  advice  given  on 
Sunday  eveniHgs. 

Every  Sunday  morning,  before  church,  all  the  male  students  are  drawn  up  in 
line  for  inspection,  under  command  of  the  ofificer  in  charge  of  military  drill.  The 
writer  was  asked,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  from  Boston  who  were  also  visit- 
ing, to  follow  the  chief  officer  in  the  inspection.  This  inspection  was  conducted  in  a 
combined  military  and  friendly  spirit.  The  commandant,  passing  slowly  along  the 
lines,  looked  at  each  individual  minutely  from  cap  to  shoes.  No  grease  spot  or  mud 
spot,  loose  button,  cut  or  tear,  or  soiled  linen,  escaped  his  eye.  No  one  may  appear 
in  anything  but  his  best  at  this  time.  "  Have  you  a  better  coat  than  that  ?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "  Go  and  put  it  on."  "  Where  is  the  button  that  belongs  there  ?  "  "Have  you 
no  soap  and  water?"  "  How  came  that  spot  ?"  "How  did  you  tear  that  ?  "  "Have 
you  no  needle  and  thread?"  "Where  is  your  brush?"  etc.,  etc.  These  and  similar 
questions  and  answers  were  heard  repeatedly.  Several  times  in  reply  to,  "  Have  you 
no  better  coat  or  cap  than  this  ?"  there  was  the  answer,  "No,  sir."  Then  I  heard  no 
sharp  order  given,  but  saw  instead  a  friendly  pat  on  the  shoulder,  or  sympathetic 
look  as  the  officer  passed  to  the  next.  Poverty  was  a  pity,  but  dirt  a  disgrace. 
Temporary  excuse  for  the  one,  but  perpetual  shame  for  the  other. 

This  style  of  training,  in  connection  with  books  and  handicrafts,  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  is  morally  certain  to  fix  habits  of  cleanliness  and  thrift.  That 
this  is  the  effect  already,  and  is  likely  to  be  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  future,  is  seen 
in  the  influence  of  Tuskegee  graduates  on  the  poor  and  ignorant  communities  where 
many  of  them  have  gone  to  live.  Each  graduate  is  urged  and  led  by  material 
inducements  in  the  way  of  prize  loans  to  own  his  own  residence  wherever  he  may 
locate.  The  example  of  a  neatly  painted  and  plastered  cottage,  occupied  by  a  self- 
respecting,  industrious,  well-dressed  member  of  his  own  race,  is  of  more  value  to  the 
colored  people  in  rural  communities  than  the  weekly  visit  and  sermon  of  the  colored 
pastor,  however  learned  he  may  be  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  exegesis. 
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The  Tuskegee  spirit  hovers  over  not  only  the  great  school,  but  over  the  home 
and  field  of  labor  of  every  graduate,  and  1  believe  that  in  twenty  years  from  now  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  southern  negro  will  be  more  indebted 
to  the  spirit  set  free  at  Tuskegee  by  Booker  T.  Washington  than  to  all  the  material 
equipment  at  that  center  of  industry  and  learning. —  George  Emory  Fellows. 

The  Democratic  Principle  and  Socialism. —  All  social  movements  are  efforts 
to  realize  social  ideals.  These  social  ideals  tend  more  and  more  to  converge  in  our 
age  in  the  democratic  ideal  of  government  of  the  people  by  the  people.  This  ideal, 
usually  thought  of  in  its  political  aspects  exclusively,  finds  its  economic  manifestation 
in  socialism.  What  political  democracy  represents  in  the  socialization  of  political 
office  for  the  control  of  the  state,  socialism  represents  in  the  socialization  of  the  means 
of  production  and  exchange  for  the  control  of  labor. 

Three  important  criticisms  have  been  made  upon  political  democracy,  viz.  r 
(l)  that  it  reduces  sovereignty  and  political  power  to  a  mere  matfer  of  number, 
bringing  the  intelligent  and  the  stupid  to  the  same  degree  of  influence;  (2)  that  it 
weakens  official  responsibility  by  distributing  offices,  causing  private  and  temporary 
interests  to  displace  public  and  permanent  interests ;  (3)  that  democracy,  being  the 
sovereignty  of  mere  numbers,  becomes  oppressive  of  minorities,  and  degenerates  inta 
Jacobinism. 

An  examination  of  the  usual  criticisms  directed  against  socialism  as  the  "social- 
ization of  the  means  of  production  and  exchange  "  reveals  the  fact  that  such  criticisms 
are  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  commonly  brought  against  political  democracy.  In 
summary  they  are  that  the  socialist  organization  for  the  elimination  of  inequality  of  con- 
ditions and  suppression  of  the  anarchy  of  capitalistic  production  takes  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  means  of  production  and  exchange  away  from  individuals  and 
places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  their  elected  representatives,  and  therefore 
reduces  responsibility  and  establishes  the  tyranny  of  number. 

But  wherefore  this  "therefore  "  ?  As  far  as  political  democracy  is  concerned,  the 
whole  history  of  modern  civilization  seems  to  be  an  increasing  assertion  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  government  of  all  by  all  is  the  only  means  of  securing  ade- 
quate responsibility  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  On  the  economic  side 
"  private  "  business  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  public  trust,  the  manager  being  to 
an  increasing  extent  necessarily  responsible  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Why, 
then,  should  a  deliberate  effort  to  get  this  fact  realized  in  law,  so  as  to  reduce  irregu- 
larities and  confusion  in  production  and  distribution,  and  prevent  capital  from  main- 
taining a  vicious  "  privateness "  in  its  operations,  be  stigmatized  as  a  reduction  of 
responsibility  and  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny  of  numbers  ?  It  is  only  with  the 
widest  extension  of  the  area  of  responsibility  that  we  get  any  certain  guarantee  of  the 
efficiency  and  justice  of  conduct. 

Socialism  cannot  and  should  not  hope  to  remove  the  element  of  individuality 
from  industry  and  from  life.  And  the  critical  and  important  point  in  socialism  is  the 
place  which  it  accords  to  the  realization  of  responsibility  and  freedom.  The  commun- 
ist formula,  "  To  each  according  to  his  need,  from  each  according  to  his  ability,"  offers 
no  way  of  realizing  itself,  and  reduces  freedom  and  responsibility,  i.  e.,  individuality, 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  to  a  minimum.  The  coUectivist  formula,  "To  each 
according  to  his  labor"  {i.  e.,  time  oi  labor),  still  does  not  fully  realize  the  socialist 
principle  of  equality.  Collectivism  is  obliged  to  interpret  its  formula  to  read,  "To  each 
according  to  the  results  of  his  labor."  In  this  statement  the  principle  of  individuality 
appears  still  more  prominently.  In  all  these  contemporary  movements  the  point  of 
departure  is  equality ;  the  growing  ideal,  individual  freedom. 

Believing  that  freedom  comes  only  through  intimate  union  and  common,  mutual, 
responsibility,  socialism  is  learning  to  condemn  the  futile  practices  of  violent  revolu- 
tion, and  to  advocate  the  gradual  and  considered  establishment  of  industry  upon  the 
principles  of  a  thoroughly  democratic  state.  —  Joseph  Sorrante,  "  Le  principe 
d€mocratique  et  le  socialisme,"  in  La  Revue  socialiste,  March,   1900. 

The  Protection  of  Those  Willing  to  Work. —  That  many  willing  and  able 
workmen  suffer  severely  in  the  development  of  modern  industry  from  the  sense  of  inse- 
curity of  employment  and  from  unjust  and  arbitrary  discharge  no  one  acquainted  with 
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the  business  world  of  today  can  doubt.  In  the  consideration  of  this  situation  there 
are  several  noteworthy  principles  involved :  (i)  The  progress  of  industry  evidently 
rests  in  large  measure,  though  not  by  any  means  entirely,  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
undertaker  of  industry  to  arrange  his  workmen,  to  direct  their  efforts,  to  give  orders 
and  prohibitions  to  realize  the  aims  of  the  particular  form  of  production,  to  discharge 
the  heedless,  and  replace  the  worthless  with  better  hands.  This  freedom,  naturally, 
must  not  be  alienated  nor  abridged.  In  this  sense,  i.  <?.,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  the  peculiar  aim  of  his  kind  of  business,  the  employer  must  remain 
"lord  in  his  own  house."  So  far,  however,  as  he  gives  commands  or  prohibitions 
which  are  not  so  necessitated,  he  acts  not  as  employer  but  as  tyrant,  in  a  capacity 
which  the  law,  based  upon  the  equality  of  citizens,  does  not  recognize.  On  economic 
grounds,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  employer  summarily  to  discharge  work- 
men who  display  both  discipline  and  skill  in  their  work,  in  case  of  changes  necessi- 
tated in  the  methods  of  production,  natural  shrinkage  in  business,  artd  alteration.';  in 
the  conditions  of  labor.  The  employer  is  not  responsible  for  the  great  fluctuations  of 
the  market,  in  so  far  as  his  attitude  toward  his  men  is  determined  strictly  by  the  con- 
crete necessities  of  maintaining  and  developing  his  business  in  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned. (2)  The  more  extended  an  employer's  business,  and  the  more  he  controls  the 
labor  market  and  the  place  of  work  and  special  preparation  of  the  workmen,  so  much 
the  greater  is  the  damage  which  the  workman  suffers  through  arbitrary  discharge. 
The  smaller  the  business  and  field  of  labor  controlled,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  discharged 
workman  to  find  employment  with  another  manager.  In  the  small  business  the  rela- 
tions of  employer  and  employes  are  much  more  personal,  in  the  large  business  much 
more  mechanical.  The  larger  the  business,  therefore,  the  more  scrupulous  and  exact 
are  the  methods  needed  for  insuring  that  serious  injustice  shall  not  be  done.  (3)  The 
conditions  which  really  justify  discharge  are  naturally  very  diverse.  The  fundamental 
principle  is  that  the  employe  must  be  economically  ineffective  in  the  place  given  him. 
The  adequate  control  and  insurance  of  able  and  willing  employes  in  their  work  can 
come  only  when  private  business  is  more  a  matter  of  public  concern  and  public  law 
than  it  is  at  present.  —  Flesch,  "  Der  Schutz  der  Arbeitswilligen,"  in  Jahrbucker  fiir 
Nationalokonomie  und  Siatistik,  January,  1900. 

German  Labor  Laws.—  The  development  of  labor  legislation  in  Germany,  in 
which  Prussia  has  chiefly  taken  the  initiative,  seems  to  have  had  two  distinct  aims  : 
the  first,  to  liberate  industry  from  old  restrictions,  and  to  determine  the  sphere  and 
functions  of  the  old  guilds  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  modern  conditions ; 
and  the  second,  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  manufacturing  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
redetermine  the  methods  and  conditions  of  labor  contract,  the  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes, the  right  of  workingmen  to  form  organizations,  etc.  The  former  relates  solely 
to  the  handicraft  trades,  fixing  the  conditions  that  workmen  must  fulfill  in  order  to  be 
apprentices,  journeymen,  and  masters,  and  defining  the  character  and  powers  of  their 
organizations,  the  guilds.  The  latter  relates  to  employes  working  in  factories  and 
mills,  and  deals  with  some  problems,  such  as  that  of  the  right  of  association,  which 
are  of  a  general  nature. 

The  starting-point  for  the  first  movement  or  phase  of  this  legislation  is  found  in 
the  edict  of  October  9,  1807,  which  abolished  serfdom,  and  made  free  the  right  to  possess 
land.  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  circular  of  December  26,  1808, 
which  proclaimed  the  right  of  citizens  freely  to  engage  in  such  occupations  as  they 
desired.  Exclusive  privileges  to  conduct  certam  trades  and  industrial  monopolies 
were  gradually  abolished  by  subsequent  orders.  During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has 
been  a  determined,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  successful,  agitation  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  giving  increased  powers  to  the  guilds.  On  July  18,  1881,  a  law  was 
enacted  giving  voluntary  guilds  a  very  privileged  position.  It  constituted  them 
organizations  of  employes  and  journeymen  carrying  on  a  trade  on  their  own  account, 
with  an  authority  of  their  own,  and  power  to  enact  certain  regulations,  especially  as 
regards  apprenticeship,  which  should  have  all  the  force  of  law,  even  with  respect  to 
journeymen  not  affiliated  with  the  guilds.  They  were  empowered  to  create  and 
maintain  aid  funds,  trade  arbitration  tribunals,  technical  schools,  and  others  institu- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  their  trades.  The  restriction  of  the  law 
of  1869,  that  each  guild  should  embrace  only  members  of  the  same  trade,  was  removed. 
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enabling  men  to  form  guilds  in  small  places.  The  guilds  were  also  made  civil  bodies, 
empowered  to  hold  land,  to  contract  obligations,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity;  and  the  collection  of  properly  imposed  dues  was  made  enforcible  by 
law  Despite  these  concessions,  the  agitation  continued  through  a  series  of  acts 
until  its  consummation  in  the  law  of  July  26,  1897,  which,  while  not  creating  a  general 
system  of  compulsory  guilds,  provided  that,  where  a  majority  of  the  persons  interested 
are  in  favor  of  it,  a  compulsory  guild,  to  include  all  members  of  a  trade  in  a  certain 
district,  can  be  created  by  the  civil  authorities.  A  compulsory  guild,  however,  can 
be  created  only  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  to  become 
members  to  insure  that  the  guild  will  have  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  burden 
of  its  necessary  expenditures.  When  a  compulsory  guild  is  created,  all  voluntary 
guilds  of  the  same  trades  in  the  district  must  be  dissolved,  their  property,  except  in 
special  cases,  going  to  the  compulsory  guild  that  replaces  them.  The  boundaries  of 
a  guild  district  must  be  so  fixed  that  no  member  will  be  so  far  removed  from  the 
headquarters  that  he  cannot  participate  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  guild  or  benefit  by 
its  institutions. 

Labor  organizations  in  Germany  have  not  been  given  the  right  of  becoming  legal 
persons  through  incorporation  or  otherwise.  They  cannot  hold  property,  sue  or  be 
sued,  or  perform  other  similar  acts  in  a  corporate  capacity. 

The  general  principle  of  the  German  law  regarding  the  labor  contract  is  that  the 
fixing  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  employes,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
restricted  by  the  imperial  law,  is  a  matter  for  voluntary  agreement.  The  imperial 
restrictions  refer  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  Sunday  and  night  work, 
notices  of  leave,  damages  for  broken  contracts,  etc. 

The  first  important  step  in  factory  legislation  was  taken  by  Prussia  through  the 
act  of  March  9,  1839,  which  prohibited  the  regular  employment  of  children  under 
nine  years  of  age  in  mines,  factories,  stamping-mills,  etc.,  limited  the  maximum  work- 
ing day  for  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  ten  hours,  and  prohibited 
their  employment  nights,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  The  law  of  June  i,  1891,  raised  the 
minimum  age  limit  for  children  employed  in  industrial  establishments  to  thirteen 
years.  Children  under  fourteen  cannot  be  employed  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  with 
a  half-hour  rest  at  noon ;  and  those  under  sixteen  not  more  than  ten  hours,  broken  by 
three  intervals  of  rest,  one  hour  at  noon  and  a  half-hour  in  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon. All  employes  under  eighteen  years  of  age  must  be  permitted  to  attend  technical 
schools.  Employers  are  required  to  post  conspicuously  and  according  to  a  prescribed 
form,  in  rooms  where  women  and  children  are  employed,  an  extract  of  the  provisions 
regarding  their  employment,  besides  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  children  employed, 
their  working  days,  hours  of  labor,  and  periods  of  rest. 

The  restriction  of  Sunday  work  is  difficult.  The  following  classes  are  excepted 
from  restriction:  (l)  work  which  public  convenience  requires  shall  be  promptly 
executed;  (2)  the  making  of  inventories  required  by  law  ;  (3)  the  guarding,  cleaning, 
repairing  of  plants,  etc.;  (4)  work  necessary  to  perform  on  Sunday  in  order  to  pre- 
serve materials  and  goods. 

Since  1891  shop  rules,  not  contrary  to  law,  must  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
labor  contract ;  must  be  dated,  signed,  and  conspicuously  posted,  and  distributed,  one 
copy  to  each  of  the  employes.  Though  employers  must  afford  their  employes  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  framing  of  the  factory  rules,  they  are  not 
bound  to  conform  to  their  wishes  in  any  respect. 

Since  1891  also  the  states  are  obliged  to  appoint  special  industrial  councilors  and 
factory  inspecto»-s. 

Employers  are  required  since  that  date  to  reckon  wages  in  the  money  of  the 
empire  and  to  pay  them  in  cash,  generally  to  the  workmen  themselves,  not  to  a  third 
party.  Payment  cannot  be  made  in  restaurants  or  saloons  without  the  permission  of 
the  lower  administrative  authorities. 

A  general  industrial  arbitration  law  for  factory  employes  proper  was  enacted  July 
29,  1890,  leaving  the  creation  of  arbitration  tribunals  optional  with  the  local  communes 
or  provincial  authorities.  This  law,  however,  has  not  been  very  effective  or  satisfac- 
tory.—  W.  F.  WiLLOUGHBY,  "  Foreign  Labor  Laws,"  in  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  No.  27,  March,  1900. 
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On  the  Possibility  and  Task  of  Social  Psychology. — A  social  group  is 
a  complex  of  a  number  of  individuals  who  are  in  any  way  united,  and  we  can  say 
that  of  all  spiritual  processes,  e.g.,  authority,  reputation,  property,  spiritual  consump- 
tion of  literature,  taste,  etc.,  the  social  group  is  the  sufficient  and  also  the  necessary 
condition  of  their  development. 

Social  psychology  comprehends  those  spiritual  events  which  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  a  social  group,  i.  e.,  a  number  of  individuals  participating  in  an  exchange 
process. 

The  presuppositions  of  social  psychology  are  social  ideas  and  social  determina- 
tions, Socialwollungen.  These  presuppositions  appear  and  operate  upon  one  another 
through  the  principle  of  imitation,  which  plays  a  role  in  social  psychology  similar 
to  that  which  the  principle  of  association  plays  in  individual  psychology.  We  can 
say,  in  general,  that  without  imitation  there  could  be  no  socio-psychical  event  and  no 
generalization  of  a  dawning  spiritual  conception.  The  process  of  imitation,  which 
requires  at  least  two  individuals,  operates  in  different  ways. 

One  form  is  the  crowding  out  and  extermination,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  fashions. 

A  second  is  that  of  partial  assumption,  new  elements  being  exclusively  adopted 
by  certain  classes. 

A  third  is  the  subordination  of  one  element  to  another  without  an  entire  assump- 
tion or  rejection. 

A  fourth  is  that  in  which  two  ideas  in  conflict  unite  to  form  a  third  new 
product.— Franz  Eulenburg,  "Uber,die  Mbglichkeit  und  die  Aufgaben  einer 
Socialpsychologie,"  in  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirtschaft, 
erstes  Heft,  1900. 

Socialism  in  the  United  States. — i.  The  trade-unionists  of  the  United  States 
have  thus  far  shown  themselves,  as  a  whole,  indifferent  or  averse  to  socialism.  They 
look  to  the  existing  order,  or  to  conditions  slowly  evolved  from  it,  for  the  advancing 
of  their  interests. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  of  greater  consequence  that  they  have  shown  the  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  sharply  between  two  economic  policies — the  narrower  policy  of 
state  railways,  municipal  gas-works,  etc.,  and  the  wider  policy  of  outright  socialism  — 
accepting  the  one  and  rejecting  the  other. 

3.  Most  important  of  all,  they  have  shown  that  equality  which  is  the  highest  of 
civil  virtues  in  a  republic — •  superiority  to  mere  "stampeding"  by  appeals  to  sentiment 
and  blind  impulse. 

So  long  as  this  spirit  of  caution  prevails,  we  need  not  anticipate  with  grave 
anxiety  the  action  of  the  working  people  on  any  such  question  as  that  of  socialism. 
A  cautious  advance  toward  socialism  would  permit  a  retreat  without  great  damage  if 
its  experimental  suggestions  should  prove  unwise  in  practice.  Only  hasty  changes  are 
seriously  threatening.— Ambrose  Pare  Winston,  "Socialism  in  America,"  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  January,  1900. 

Criminal  Sociology. — The  completion  of  Ferri's  Criminal  Sociology  is  forced 
upon  our  attention.  Enrico  Ferri  does  not  do  things  by  halves.  The  first  edition  of 
his  book,  the  modest  Nuovi  Orizzonii  del  Diritto  penale,  had  150  pages  (1881);  the 
second  edition  (1884),  560;  the  third  (1892)  had  a  hundred  pages  more;  the  fourth 
(1900)  is  a  majestic  volume  of  1,000  pages. 

Differences  of  opinion  Ferri  thinks  it  possible  to  reduce  to  three  chief  points. 
According  to  him,  the  classical  school  admits : 

1.  That  the  delinquent  is  animated  by  ideas  and  sentiments  analogous  to  those 
of  other  men. 

2.  That  the  principal  effect  of  punishment  is  to  oppose  the  development  of 
criminality. 

3.  That  man  is  endowed  with  moral  freedom,  or  free  will.  It  is  because  of  this 
free  will  that  he  becomes  morally  guilty  and  legally  responsible  for  his  acts  of 
delinquency. 

On  the  contrary,  the  positive  school  arrives  at  opposite  conclusions  on  these 
three"points : 
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1.  Criminal  anthropology  informs  us  experimentally  that  the  delinquent  is  not  a 
normal  man,  but  that,  by  reason  of  his  organic  and  psychic  anomalies,  hereditary  and 
acquired,  he  constitutes  a  special  class,  a  variety  of  the  human  species. 

2.  Statistics  prove  that  the  beginning,  development,  and  diminution  of  crimi- 
nality depend  upon  other  causes  than  the  penalties  established  by  law  and  applied  by 
the  magistrates. 

3.  Finally,  the  positive  psychology  has  demonstrated  that  the  idea  of  free  will  is 
only  an  illusion. 

Placed  at  the  end  of  his  introduction,  this  summary  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
synthesis  of  Ferri's  book  and  the  doctrines  of  Lombroso.  The  author  seems  to  think 
there  is  a  necessary  point  of  division,  and  it  has  pleased  him  to  formulate  in  his  own 
way  the  body  of  classical  and  spiritualist  convictions,  and  that  of  the  positivists. 
Between  these  two  the  choice  is  rigorously  limited.  If  you  accept  the  new  dogmas, 
all  is  for  the  best.  But  if  you  remain  faithful  to  the  old  and  pure  classical  traditions, 
you  become  an  adversary. 

I  do  not  think  that  at  the  present  hour  one  meets  with  many  classical  criminolo- 
gists who  are  persuaded  of  the  extreme  preventive  efficacy  of  punishment.  It  is 
already  a  long  time  since  it  has  been  agreed  to  recognize  that  punishment  is  neither 
the  only  nor  the  best  method  of  combating  crime,  and  that,  notably  in  France,  men  of 
heart,  who  are  at  the  same  time  distinguished  theorists,  have  multiplied  preventive 
institutions,  without  suspecting  that  they  were  realizing  what  the  positive  school  was 
to  call  later  the  prophylactics  of  crime.  To  invent  a  word  is  not  to  invent  the  thing. 
Classical  criminologists  think  so  little  of  the  correctional  efficacy  of  punishment  that 
the  most  authoritative  among  them  have  been  known  to  become  the  champions  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  The  only  certain  result  of  punishment,  with  regard  to  the 
delinquent,  is  to  place  him,  during  his  confinement,  beyond  the  possibility  of  commit- 
ting crime ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  it  prevents  his  becoming  a  criminal  again ;  no 
one  of  us  conceals  the  fact  that  punishment  is  above  all  useful  for  honest  people, 
whose  moral  sense  it  strengthens;  and  for  possible  criminals,  people  of  weak  con- 
science, upon  whom  it  exercises  a  beneficent  check,  of  which  Ferri  himself  recognizes 
all  the  importance. 

The  spiritualist  school  would  deny  the  evidence  if  it  refused  to  believe  in  the 
predispositions,  the  sway  of  which  certain  refractory  natures,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
subordinate  to  moral  influences.     It  does  not  prove  faithless  to  these  principles  in 

attributing  these  predispositions  to  atavism  or  to  degeneracy That  there  are  in 

these  predispositions,  as  in  insanity,  idiocy,  and  moral  imbecility,  causes  the  trace  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  physiological  and  anatomical  constitution  of  the  subject,  I 
firmly  believe,  even  because  of  my  spiritualistic  convictions,  and  I  wish  that  the  com- 
plete and  fixed  nomenclature  of  these  signs  might  some  day  be  made  out. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  add,  besides,  that  if  the  classical  school  has  appeared  so  con- 
ciliatory, the  Italian  positivists  have,  on  their  side,  greatly  weakened  the  absoluteness 
of  their  first  conclusions,  first  by  recognizing  that  the  criminal  type  does  not  result 
alone  from  anatomical,  but  also,  and  especially,  from  physiological  and  functional 
anomalies  -,  next,  in  according  to  the  social  factors  of  crime  more  and  more  impor- 
tance ;  finally,  in  admitting  that  the  influence  of  the  medium,  or,  as  Ferri  says,  the 
earthly  and  social  environment,  may  neutralize  the  evil  impulses  of  organic  predispo- 
sitions."—  Paul  Cuche,  in  Revue  pinitentiaire,  May,  1900, 

W.  C.  McN. 
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THE  SALOON  IN  CHICAGO.^ 

PREFACE. 

The  investigations  of  which  this  is  a  partial  report  were  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ethical  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty.  "  This  committee,  made  up  of  persons  repre- 
senting different  communities,  occupations,  and  opinions,  is 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  liquor  problem,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  body  of  facts  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  intelli- 
gent public  and  private  action.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  collect  and  collate  impartially  all  accessible  facts  which 
bear  upon  the  problem,  and  it  is  its  hope  to  secure  for  the 
evidence  thus  accumulated  a  measure  of  confidence,  on  the 
part  of  the  community,  which  is  not  accorded  to  partisan  state- 
ments." 

The  investigations  here  reported  were  carried  on  from  the 
Chicago  Commons,  a  social  settlement  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
industrial  district,  in  one  of  the  river  wards  of  Chicago.  It  is 
probable  that  no  better  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  social 
problems  of  America  exists  than  this  same  district.  Here,  as 
from  upturned  strata,  we  can  discover  what  have  been  the  forces 
that  brought  about  the  present  conditions,  and  some  of  the 
agencies  now  at  work  in  the  formation  of  the  future. 

'  Published  by  permission  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty. 
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I  have  sought  to  distinguish  between  those  conclusions  which 
the  facts  in  hand  fully  warrant,  and  those  to  which  they  seem  to 
point.  Although,  in  the  study  of  social  questions,  it  is  impos- 
sible wholly  to  eradicate  the  personal  equation,  I  have  attempted 
to  do  so  as  far  as  possible,  by  discussions  with  men  of  all  classes, 
of  all  shades  of  religious  and  political  opinions.  Professors, 
ministers,  business-men,  settlement  workers,  police  and  sporting 
men,  have,  each  in  their  way,  rendered  me  invaluable  service. 
In  the  homes  and  on  the  street  corners,  in  the  churches, 
saloons,  and  at  places  of  amusement,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  in  all  manner  of  clothes,  I  have  gathered  the  facts 
which  form  the  basis  of  this  report. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  of  the 
sociological  department  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
warden  of  Chicago  Commons,  and  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches 
of  this  district ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Palmer  Gavit,  editor  of  The 
Commons,  who  have  willingly  given  their  time  to  direct  and 
discuss  with  me  the  details  of  the  investigation.  I  would  also 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  Joseph  Kipley,  chief  of  police, 
through  whose  order  the  special  statistics  in  regard  to  the  saloons 
and  billiard  halls  were  collected  by  the  police  department.^ 

THE    SALOON    IN    GENERAL. 

In  considering  the  subject  "  Ethical  Substitutes  for  the 
Saloon,"  it  is  essential  that  a  careful  study  be  made  of  the  saloon 
itself,  and  that  we  seek  first  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  the 
institution  in  the  abolition  of  which  substitution  may  assist. 
We  must  try  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  its  hold  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion, tracing  in  the  family,  political  and  social  life,  and  habits  of 
the  people  the  roots  of  this  mighty  tree  whose  shadows  are  cast- 
ing an  ever-deepening  gloom  over  all  other  institutions.  Above 
all  we  must  try  to  lay  aside  for  the  present  all  preconceived  ideas 
of  the  saloon,  lest  prejudice  should  keep  from  us  the  truth.  It 
is  only  on  the  basis  of  precise  observation  of  actual  facts  that 
our  study  can  advance. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  saloon  as  a  "place  where  men 
and  women  revel  in  drunkenness   and  shame,"  or  "where  the 

'  To  be  published  in  the  full  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty. 
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sotted  beasts  gather  nightly  at  the  bar,"  is  due  to  exaggerated  pic- 
tures, drawn  by  temperance  lecturers  and  evangelists,  intended 
to  excite  the  imagination  with  a  view  to  arousing  public  sentiment. 
I  am  not  charging  them  with  intended  falsehood,  but  with  placing 
in  combination  things  which  never  so  exist  in  real  life ;  with 
blending  into  one  picture  hideous  incidents  taken  here  and  there 
from  the  lives  of  those  whom  the  saloon  has  wrecked ;  with  por- 
traying vividly  the  dark  side  of  saloon  life  and  calling  this 
picture  "  the  saloon."  But  it  may  be  asked  :  "  Are  they  not  justi- 
fied in  doing  so  ?  Are  not  these  the  legitimate  products  of  the 
saloon  ?  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Let  one  step 
into  your  orchard,  and,  gathering  into  a  basket  the  small,  worm- 
eaten,  and  half-decayed  windfalls  return  to  you  saying  :  "  This  is 
the  fruit  grown  in  your  orchard — as  the  fruit,  so  is  the  orchard." 
The  injustice  is  apparent. 

The  term  "  saloon  "  is  too  general  to  admit  of  concise  defini- 
tion. It  is  an  institution  grown  up  among  the  people,  not  only 
in  answer  to  their  demand  for  its  wares,  but  to  their  demand  for 
certain  necessities  and  conveniences,  which  it  supplies,  either 
alone  or  better  than  any  other  agency.  It  is  a  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  must  change  with  the  neighborhood ;  it  fulfills 
in  it  the  social  functions  which  unfortunately  have  been  left  to  it  to 
exercise.  With  keen  insight  into  human  nature  and  into  the 
wants  of  the  people,  it  anticipates  all  other  agencies  in  supply- 
ing them,  and  thus  claims  its  right  to  existence.  In  some 
sections  of  the  city  it  has  the  appearance  of  accomplishing  more 
for  the  laboring  classes  from  business  interests  than  we  from 
philanthropic  motives.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  those 
things  with  which  the  uninitiated  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  drinking  of  liquor,  and  the  presence  of  much  that  is  in  itself 
beneficial,  often  turns  them  into  advocates  of  the  saloon  as  a 
social  necessity — an  equally  false  position. 

Hedged  in  on  every  side  by  law,  opposed  by  every  contrivance 
the  mind  of  man  could  invent,  the  saloon  persists  in  existing  and 
flourishing  —  "  it  spreadeth  like  a  green  bay  tree."  The  very  fact 
of  its  persistence  ought  to  cause  us  to  realize  that  we  have  not 
yet  struck  at  the  root.     The  saloon  in  Chicago  is  restricted  by 
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every  kind  of  law,  yet  it  sells  liquor  to  minors,  keeps  open  door 
all  night  and  Sundays,  from  January  i  to  January  i.  True, 
some  of  the  down-town  saloons  close  at  12  o'clock.  But 
why  ?  In  obedience  to  the  ordinance  filed  away  in  the  archives 
of  the  city  hall  ?  Not  so  ;  but  in  obedience  to  another  law — 
the  law  of  demand.  Those  who  in  the  daytime  patronize  the 
down-town  saloons  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  have 
joined  the  patrons  of  the  saloons  of  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hoods. This  is  the  law  —  and  almost  the  only  law  that  they 
will  obey,  and  it  is  this  law  that  we  must  face  and  deal  with 
unflinchingly. 

THE    SALOON    IN    WORKINGMEN's    DISTRICTS. 

When  the  poor,  underpaid,  and  unskilled  laborer  returns  from 
his  day's  work,  go  with  him,  if  you  will,  into  the  room  or  rooms  he 
calls  "home."  Eat  with  him  there,  in  the  midst  of  those  squalid 
surroundings  and  to  the  music  of  crying  children,  a  scanty,  poorly 
cooked  meal  served  by  an  unkempt  wife.  Ask  yourself  if  this  is 
just  the  place  where  he  would  want  to  spend  his  evenings,  night 
after  night ;  if  here  he  will  find  the  mental  stimulus  as  necessary 
to  his  life  as  to  your  life.  Is  there  no  escape  from  the  inevitable 
despair  that  must  come  to  him  whose  long  hours  of  heavy  physi- 
cal labor  preclude  any  mental  enjoyment,  if  his  few  leisure 
hours  are  to  be  spent  in  the  wretched  surroundings  of  a  home, 
or,  worse  yet,  of  the  ordinary  cheap  lodging-house,  either  of 
which  must  constantly  remind  him  of  his  poverty  ?  Are  there 
not  places  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  surroundings  will  be 
more  congenial ;  where  his  mental,  yes,  his  moral,  nature  will 
have  a  better  chance  for  development  ?  Are  there  not  some  in 
the  neighborhood  who  have  recognized  and  sought  to  satisfy  the 
social  cravings  of  these  men,  which  the  home  at  best  does  not 
wholly  satisfy  ? 

Yes,  business  interests  have  occupied  this  field.  With  a  shrewd 
foresight,  partially  due  to  the  fierce  competition  between  the 
great  brewing  companies,  they  have  seen  and  met  these  needs. 
The  following  table,  made  by  a  careful  investigation  of  each  of 
the  163  saloons  of  the  seventeenth  ward  —  a  fairly  representative 
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ward   of  the  working  people  —  shows  some  of  the   attractions 
offered  by  these  saloons: 

Number  of  saloons 

Number  offering  free  lunches       -        .        .        . 
"  "         business  lunches    -         -         - 

"        supplied  with  tables        .         -         -         . 
"     papers  ... 


163 

III 

24 

139 
8 

44 

56 

6 

3 


"     music        .         -         -         . 
"     billiard  tables 
"     stalls         .         -         -         - 
"     dance  halls  .         -         . 
"        allowing  gambling  .         -         -         - 

In  the  statement,  now  current  among  those  who  have  studied 
the  saloon  "  at  first  hand,"  that  it  is  the  workingman's  club,  lies 
the  secret  of  its  hold  upon  the  vast  working  and  voting  populace 
of  Chicago.  That  same  instinct  in  man  which  leads  those  of  the 
more  resourceful  classes  to  form  such  clubs  as  the  Union  League 
Club,  or  the  Marquette  Club ;  which  leads  the  college  man  into 
the  fraternity,  leads  the  laboring  men  into  the  clubs  furnished 
them  by  the  saloonkeeper,  not  from  philanthropic  motives,  but 
because  of  shrewd  business  foresight.  The  term  "  club  "  applies  ; 
tor,  though  unorganized,  each  saloon  has  about  the  same  constitu- 
ency night  after  night.  Its  character  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  men  who,  having  something  in  common,  make 
the  saloon  their  rendezvous.  Their  common  ground  may  be 
their  nationality,  as  the  name  "  Italian  Headquarters  "  implies  ; 
or  it  may  be  their  occupation,  as  indicated  by  the  names 
"Mechanics'  Exchange,"  "Milkman's  Exchange,"  etc.;  or,  if 
their  political  affiliations  are  their  common  ground,  there  are  the 
"  Democratic  Headquarters  of  the  Eighteenth  Ward,"  etc.  As 
shown  above,  the  "  club-room  "  is  furnished  with  tables,  usually 
polished  and  cleaned,  with  from  two  to  six  chairs  at  each  table. 
As  you  step  in,  you  find  a  few  men  standing  at  the  bar,  a  few 
drinking,  and  farther  back  men  are  seated  about  the  tables, 
reading,  playing  cards,  eating,  and  discussing,  over  a  glass 
of  beer,  subjects  varying  from  the  political  and  sociological 
problems  of  the  day  to  the  sporting  news  and  the  lighter  chat 
of  the    immediate    neighborhood.     Untrammeled  by  rules  and 
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restrictions,  it  surpasses  in  spirit  the  organized  club.  That  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  freedom,  that  spirit  of  democracy,  which  men 
crave,  is  here  realized  ;  that  men  seek  it  and  that  the  saloon 
tries  to  cultivate  it  is  blazoned  forth  in  such  titles  as  "  The 
Freedom,"  "The  Social,"  "The  Club,"  etc.  Here  men  "shake 
out  their  hearts  together,"  Intercourse  quickens  the  thought, 
feeling,  and  action. 

In  many  of  these  discussions,  to  which  I  have  listened  and 
in  which  I  have  joined,  there  has  been  revealed  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  real  cause  of  present  evils  than  is  often  manifested  from 
lecture  platforms,  but  their  remedies  are  wide  of  the  mark,  each 
bringing  forward  a  theory  which  is  the  panacea  for  all  social 
ills.  The  names  of  Karl  Marx  and  leaders  of  political  and 
social  thought  are  often  heard  here.  This  is  the  workingman's 
school.  He  is  both  scholar  and  teacher.  The  problems  of 
national  welfare  are  solved  here.  Many  as  patriotic  men  as  our 
country  produces  learn  here  their  lessons  in  patriotism  and 
brotherhood.  Here  the  masses  receive  their  lessons  in  civil 
government,  learning  less  of  our  ideals,  but  more  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  than  the  public  schools  teach.  It  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  institution  in  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  cities. 
One  saloon  advertises  its  cosmopolitanism  by  this  title,  "Every- 
body's Exchange."  Men  of  all  nationalities  meet  and  mingle, 
and  by  the  interchange  of  views  and  opinions  their  own  are 
modified.  Nothing  short  of  travel  could  exert  so  broadening 
an  influence  upon  these  men.  It  does  much  to  assimilate  the 
heterogeneous  crowds  that  are  constantly  pouring  into  our 
city  from  foreign  shores.  But  here,  too,  they  learn  their 
lessons  in  corruption  and  vice.  It  is  their  school  for  good 
and  evil. 

The  saloonkeeper,  usually  a  man  their  superior  in  intelli- 
gence, often  directs  their  thought.  He  has  in  his  possession  the 
latest  political  and  sporting  news.  Here  in  argument  each  has 
fair  play.  He  who  can  win  and  tell  the  best  story  is,  not  by 
election,  but  by  virtue  of  fitness,  the  leader.  The  saloon  is,  in 
short,  the  clearing-house  for  the  common  intelligence  —  the 
social  and  intellectual  center  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Again,  some  saloons  offer  rooms  furnished,  heated,  and  lighted, 
free  to  certain  men's  clubs  and  organizations.  For  example,  a 
certain  German  musical  society,  occupying  one  of  these  rooms, 
fully  compensates  the  saloonkeeper  with  the  money  that  passes 
over  the  bar  as  the  members  go  in  and  out  of  the  club-room. 
In  like  manner  some  trade  unions  and  fraternal  organizations 
are  supplied  with  meeting-places.  A  saloon  on  Armitage  ave- 
nue has  a  bowling-alley,  billiard  tables,  and  club-rooms,  in  which 
nonpartisan  political  meetings  were  held  during  last  spring's 
campaign.  It  is  also  offered  to  the  people  for  various  neighbor- 
hood meetings.  In  such  a  room  a  gay  wedding  party  celebrated 
the  marriage  vow.  It  is,  in  very  truth,  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people  of  this  district. 

But  the  young  man,  where  does  he  spend  his  evenings  ?  Leav- 
ing the  supper  table  he  takes  his  hat  and  sets  out  from  home,  to 
go  where?  Let  us  follow  the  boy  in  the  crowded  districts — in  the 
river  wards  of  Chicago.  As  he  comes  out  of  the  house  into  the 
street  he  is  surrounded  for  miles  with  brick  and  mortar ;  not  a 
blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  of  green  to  be  seen.  Placing  his  fingers 
to  his  mouth  he  gives  a  shrill  whistle,  which  is  answered  by  one 
and  another  of  the  boys,  till  the  little  crowd  —  their  club  —  has 
gathered.  Seeking  to  join  informally  such  a  crowd  of  the  older 
young  men,  the  only  question  asked  on  eligibility  was :  "Can 
you  run?"  Short  words,  but  of  tremendous  significance.  It  is 
this  :  As  soon  as  a  small  crowd  of  boys  collects  it  is  dis- 
persed by  the  police.  Having  been  arrested  once  or  twice, 
these  young  men  learned  the  lesson,  and  I  was  told  "to 
scatter"  at  the  word  "jiggers,"  the  warning  note  given  at 
the  sight  of  an  approaching  "  cop."  Driven  about  the  streets 
like  dogs  by  the  civil  authorities  (whether  it  be  necessary 
I  am  not  now  discussing) ;  provided  with  no  place  for  the 
healthy  exercise  of  their  physical  natures,  or  even  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  tell  stories,  they  have  recourse  to  but 
one  of  two  alternatives :  to  dodge  the  police,  hiding  in  under- 
ground caves  and  under  sidewalks  until  they  become  hardened 
against  the  law ;  or  to  enter  the  places  the  saloon  has  provided 
for  them. 
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Thus  again  business  interests  have  seized  the  opportunity 
that  has  been  let  slip,  and  have  taken  advantage  of  boys'  necessi- 
ties. Rooms,  well  lighted,  furnished  with  billiard  and  pool 
tables,  tables  for  cards  and  other  games,  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  boys.  Five  cents  is  charged  for  a  game  of  bil- 
liards and  a  check  which  entitles  the  holder  to  a  glass  of  beer,  a 
five-cent  cigar,  a  box  of  cigarettes,  or  a  soft  drink.  The  table 
shows  27  per  cent,  of  these  saloons  thus  equipped.  Much  less 
numerous  are  the  saloons  furnishing  handball  courts.  These 
courts,  models  of  attractiveness  when  compared  with  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  are  located,  are  used  by  young  and  old. 
Shower-baths  are  provided  free.  The  boys  must  pass  out  by 
the  bar  of  the  adjoining  saloon,  where,  heated  by  the  game  and 
feeling  somewhat  under  obligations,  they  patronize  the  saloon- 
keeper. Some  saloons  have  gymnasiums,  more  or  less  fully 
equipped.  Bowling-alleys  and  shuffle-board  are  among  the 
attractions  offered. 

For  the  large  floating  population  of  these  districts,  and  for 
the  thousands  of  men  whose  only  home  is  in  the  street  or  the 
cheap  lodging-house,  where  they  are  herded  together  like  cattle, 
the  saloon  is  practically  the  basis  of  food  supply.  The  table 
shows  that  68  per  cent,  furnish  free  lunches,  and  1 5  per  cent, 
business  lunches.  On  the  free-lunch  counters  are  dishes  con- 
taining bread,  several  kinds  of  meats,  vegetables,  cheeses,  etc., 
to  which  the  men  freely  help  themselves.  Red-hots  (Frank- 
furters), clams,  and  ^^^  sandwiches  are  dispensed  with  equal 
freedom  to  those  who  drink  and  to  those  who  do  not.  For  those 
desiring  a  hot  lunch,  clam  chowder,  hot  potatoes,  several  kinds 
of  meat,  and  vegetables  are  served  at  tables,  nearly  always  with 
a  glass  of  beer.  The  following  amount  is  consumed  per  day  in 
a  saloon  near  here:  150-200  pounds  of  meat,  i  jE^-2  bushels  of 
potatoes,  50  loaves  of  bread,  35  pounds  of  beans,  45  dozens  of 
eggs  on  some  days  (eggs  not  usually  being  used),  10  dozen  ears 
of  sweet  corn,  $1.50-^2  worth  of  vegetables.  Five  men  are  con- 
stantly employed  at  the  lunch  counter.  The  total  cost  of  the 
lunch  is  $30  to  $40  per  day. 

That  the  saloons  are  able  to  put  out  such  an  abundance,  and 
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of  such  variety  and  quality,  is  due  to  the  competition  of  the  large 
brewing  companies.  These  companies  own  a  very  large  number 
of  the  saloons  in  Chicago.  Thus  the  cost  of  not  only  the  beer, 
but  the  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables,  bought  in  vast  quantities,  is 
greatly  reduced.  Only  a  portion  of  those  who  drink  patronize 
the  lunch  counter.  The  small  dealers  are  forced  into  the  com- 
petition by  the  larger  ones.  The  general  appearance  of  abun- 
dance, so  lacking  either  in  their  homes  or  in  the  cheap 
restaurants,  and  the  absence  of  any  sense  of  charity,  so  distaste- 
ful to  the  self-respecting  man,  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
place,  and  are  a  wonderful  help  to  the  digestion.  Here  the  hun- 
gry and  the  penniless  find  relief  for  the  time,  few  being  turned 
away  until  they  become  "steady  regulars."  I  believe  it  is 
true  that  all  the  charity  organizations  in  Chicago  combined  are 
feeding  fewer  people  than  the  saloons.  No  questions  are  asked 
about  the  "deserving  poor;"  no  "work  test"  is  applied;  and 
again  and  again  relief  is  given  in  the  shape  of  money,  "loaned 
expecting  no  return." 

Another  function  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  the 
saloon  has  taken  unto  itself  and  exercises  more  or  less  perfectly  : 
the  laboring  man  out  of  employment  knows  that  in  some  saloon 
he  is  likely  to  find,  not  only  temporary  relief,  but  assistance  in 
finding  work.  That  these  saloons  pose  as  labor  bureaus  is  evi-  I 
denced  by  the  names  placed  above  their  doors.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  names  is  this :  Men  of  the  same  trade, 
having  common  interests,  make  the  saloon  that  represents  their 
interests  their  rendezvous.  To  the  "Stonecutters'  Exchange," 
for  example,  men  seeking  stonecutters  often  apply.  But 
information  concerning  positions  is  dependent  more  upon  that 
gathered  by  the  men  themselves  and  made  common  prop- 
erty. Many  a  man  has  been  "  put  on  his  feet  "  by  just  this 
kind  of  help,  nor  does  he  feel  that  he  is  accepting  charity,  but 
that  he  is  as  likely  to  give  as  to  receive.  He  is  asked  neither 
his  age  nor  his  pedigree.  His  past  history  is  not  desired  as  long 
as  he  is  in  need  now.  Not  a  sense  of  obligation,  but  a  real  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood  ;  and  this  feeling,  existing  among  these  men  to 
a  degree  not  usually  recognized,  prompts  them  to  aid  each  other. 
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Grateful  is  he  to  the  saloon  that  was  his  "friend  in  need ;"  bitter 
toward  those  who,  without  offering  anything  better,  propose  to 
take  from  him  the  only  institution  that  has  befriended  him. 

Scattered  throughout  the  city,  within  easy  reach  of  any 
neighborhood,  are  saloons  offering  a  form  of  entertainment  to 
the  people  not  unlike  the  cheap  vaudeville.  Passing  back  of  the 
screen,  we  enter  a  large  room  filled  with  tables  and  chairs ;  at 
the  end  of  the  room  is  a  stage.  While  men  and  women  sit 
around  these  tables,  drinking  beer  and  smoking,  the  painted, 
bawdy  girls  entertain  them  with  the  latest  popular  songs  and  the 
skirt  dance.  The  regular  vaudeville  bill,  including  the  comic 
man,  acrobatic  feats,  cake-walks,  etc.,  is  presented.  The  char- 
acter of  the  entertainment  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood.  In  some  communities  no  obscene  word  is 
uttered,  and  but  little  that  is  suggestive  of  evil  is  presented.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  hard-worked  men  and  women  to 
escape  from  their  stuffy  homes  and  thoughts  of  poverty  into  a 
clean,  well-lighted  room,  where  with  their  families  they  can 
enjoy  an  evening  of  pleasure.  To  see  the  hardened,  careworn 
expressions  on  their  faces  gradually  relax  and  melt  away  into 
expressions  of  simple  enjoyment,  as  they  laugh  heartily  at  the 
jokes,  might  at  first  arouse  one's  sense  of  humor,  but  it  would 
soon  impress  one  deeply  with  the  pathos  of  it  all :  with  the 
thought  that  this  little  entertainment,  cheap  and  vulgar  as  it 
is,  seems  to  satisfy  their  longing  for  amusement.  Patriotic 
songs  are  never  missing,  and  I  have  heard  them  join  heartily  in 
the  chorus.  Cheer  after  cheer  greets  the  names  of  our  heroes, 
as  they  appear  in  the  songs  of  the  girls.  The  sense  of  the 
masses  on  the  Cuban  war  policy  could  easily  be  determined  by 
their  applause  and  hisses  at  the  saloon  vaudevilles.  These 
people  have  a  sense  of  honor  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  a  careful 
observation  of  that  which  most  frequently  elicits  their  applause 
shows  that  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of  honor  is  sure  to  be  well 

received.      In  's  vaudeville   saloon   it  is   estimated  that 

3,000  pass  in  and  out  between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
Saturday  nights.  As  has  been  stated,  the  character  of  these 
saloons  varies  with    the    neighborhood,  and   vulgar    songs    are 
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frequently  sung.  The  evil  influence  of  some  of  these  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Then  too  prostitutes  often  come  here  and 
mingle  with  the  crowd. 

A  function,  which  should  rightly  be  a  civic  one,  the  saloon 
has  appropriated,  and  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  necessities 
to  which  it  ministers  —  that  of  furnishing  to  the  people  the  only 
toilet  conveniences  in  large  sections  of  the  city.  In  this  respect 
the  ordinary  hotel  is  not  better  equipped  than  are  the  saloons. 
Moreover,  either  by  their  clerks  or  by  signs,  the  hotels  inform 
the  man  who  habitually  takes  advantage  of  them  that  they  are 
not  for  the  use  of  the  general  public.  We  are  behind  European 
municipalities  in  this  respect,  and  Chicago  is  especially  deficient. 
Here  is  a  field  awaiting  the  efforts  of  some  public-spirited  man, 
a  service  by  no  means  small,  and  one  that  would  directly  affect 
the  liquor  interests.  Not  that  it  will  cause  any  man  to  cease 
drinking,  but  that  it  will  remove  a  temptation  from  thousands 
of  men  who,  of  necessity,  daily  pass  the  bar  which  they  feel 
under  obligation  to  patronize.  Nor  will  it  longer  necessitate  the 
familiarizing  of  little  boys  with  the  evils  of  saloon  life.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  attractions  which  the  saloon  in  the  workingmen's 
district  offers  to  its  patrons. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  vast  army  of  the  laboring  men  and 
boys  of  Chicago  find  the  saloon  the  best  place  in  their  neighbor- 
hood for  the  development  of  their  social,  intellectual,  and  physical 
natures,  they  find  there  also  things  which  appeal  to  their  lower 
natures.  Almost  without  exception  the  saloons  exhibit  pictures 
of  the  nude ;  in  the  higher-class  saloons  by  costly  paintings,  in 
the  smaller  saloons  by  cards  furnished  by  the  brewing  companies. 
As  the  saloon  is  "no  respecter  of  persons,"  even  in  the  best  of 
them  vile  persons  find  entrance.  That  the  youths  are  here 
corrupted  is  too  well  known.  Our  table  reveals  the  appalling 
fact  that  34^  per  cent,  of  the  saloons  in  this  district  are  stall 
saloons.  These  saloons  have  set  aside  a  large  portion  of  the 
back  of  the  building  for  private  "wine-rooms,"  which,  whether 
designed  for  this  purpose  or  not,  are  used  by  prostitutes  as  places 
of  assignation.  There  may  be  no  definite  business  agreement 
between  these  women  and  the  keepers  of  these  saloons  (I  doubt 
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if  there  is),  but  as  a  rule  the  saloonkeepers  are  compensated 
for  the  extra  space  and  furniture  by  the  money  paid  for  drinks 
by  young  men  attracted  by  these  women.  To  set  up  the  drinks 
to  "the  girls"  is  a  custom;  the  women  calling  for  "small  beer" 
urge  the  men  "to  set  'em  up  "  again  and  again ;  hence  they  are 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  saloon.  Their  part  in  the  profit  is 
this:  it  furnishes  them  a  suitable  "hang-out,"  a  place  where 
they  may  secure  customers  for  their  inhuman  trade,  carried  on, 
not  in  the  saloon  as  a  rule,  but  in  their  rooms,  usually  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  though  occasionally  miles  away,  lest  they 
should  be  detected. 

Again,  as  all  through  this  study,  exceptions  must  be  made. 
These  "wine-rooms"  are  not  always  used  for  illegitimate  pur- 
poses. Where  is  the  respectable  young  woman,  who  is  but  one 
member  of  a  large  family,  all  living,  or  rather  existing,  in  a  single 
room  which  serves  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor,  and  bedroom 
for  the  entire  family,  to  receive  her  young  men  friends  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  she  takes  advantage  of  these  "  wine-rooms  "  ?  Here 
her  father  goes  ;  her  mother  and  brothers  are  often  there.  They 
come  here  on  cold  nights  to  save  fuel  and  light.  Here,  when  a 
little  tot,  she  used  to  come  for  the  pitcher  of  beer ;  here,  bare- 
footed and  dirty,  she  would  run  to  hear  the  music  of  the  German 
band  ;  if  she  were  pretty  and  could  sing,  many  a  bright  ribbon 
did  she  buy  with  the  money  earned  here.  No,  they  are  not  all 
directly  evil  places,  but  the  temptation  is  tremendous.  How 
can  a  child,  brought  up  in  such  a  locality,  forced  to  receive  from 
the  saloon  even  the  common  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life, 
grow  up  into  noble  and  beautiful  womanhood  ? 

In  about  2  per  cent,  of  these  saloons  gambling  is  per- 
mitted. It  is  open  and  unrestricted,  whenever  sufficient  "hush 
money"  is  paid.  That  more  do  not  exist  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  demand  is  not  great  enough  for  a  larger  num- 
ber to  thrive  and  pay  the  exorbitant  "tax."  The  saloon,  too, 
is  in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  many  times  smaller  than 
is  usually  believed,  a  rendezvous  for  criminals.  There  are  low 
dives  of  indescribable  filthiness,  where  vice  is  open  and  shame- 
less. 
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Be  it  known,  however,  that  there  are  in  every  neighborhood 
saloons  free  from  any  connection  whatever  with  gambling  or  the 
social  vice  —  places  where  indecency  in  conversation  or  manner  is 
strictly  prohibited,  and  drinking  to  excess  not  allowed.  This  is 
sometimes  to  secure  "  a  better  class  of  trade,"  and  sometimes, 
incredible  as  it  seems,  to  accord  with  certain  principles  and 
religious  scruples  of  the  saloonkeepers,  who  are  not  all  archfiends 
of  the  evil  one, 

THE    SALOON    IN    BUSINESS    SECTIONS. 

The  saloon  in  business  portions  presents  a  slightly  different 
phase.  While  it  is  true  that  saloons  in  all  parts  of  the  city  have 
about  the  same  features,  it  is  also  true  that  in  some  certain 
features  predominate,  as  the  peculiar  conditions  emphasize 
that  particular  demand.  Thus  in  the  workingmen's  district, 
the  wretched  conditions  of  home-  and  lodging-house  life,  and 
the  failure  of  church  and  philanthropy  to  provide  opportunity 
for  social  life,  have  turned  over  to  the  saloon  this  large 
field,  from  which  it  is  reaping  an  abundant  harvest.  So  in 
the  business  portions  the  lack  of  an  adequate  provision  of 
places  for  business  appointments  has  given  the  saloon  an  advan- 
tage which  it  was  quick  to  take.  Men  who  spend  the  day  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  come  here  for  business  and  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  have  time  to  sit  around  in  saloons.  Neither  in  the  evening 
have  the  social  features  any  special  attraction  for  them.  The 
majority  of  these  men  find  in  their  homes  and  in  the  clubs  to 
which  they  belong  ample  opportunity  for  social  life.  A  larger 
per  cent,  than  in  the  districts  just  treated  enter  the  saloon  just 
for  the  drink  and  pass  out  again. 

The  average  business-man,  aside  from  the  regular  duties  of 
his  office  or  place  of  business,  has  many  appointments  of  a  semi- 
business  nature.  Seeking  a  place  for  these  appointments,  other 
than  his  office,  where  constant  interruptions  must  occur,  he  finds 
in  many  a  first-class  saloon  a  place  altogether  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose. Here  he  may  sit  down,  often  in  an  alcove,  at  one  of 
the  polished  oak  tables  with  which  this  "drawing-room  "  is  fur- 
nished, and  discuss  business  at  leisure.  Some  of  these  "drawing- 
rooms"  are  veritable  palm  gardens;  costly  paintings  hang  upon 
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the  wails  ;  German  orchestras,  playing  with  exquisite  taste,  fill  the 
air  with  music.  Soft  drinks  are  sold,  and  many  an  hour  is  spent 
in  these  places  by  those  who  may  not  know  the  taste  of  beer.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  soft  drinks  are  expensive, 
because,  as  one  manager  said,  "we  are  not  here  to  sell  soft  drinks, 
and  hope  to  force  everyone  to  take  beer  or  wine ;  there  is  more 
profit  in  them." 

Not  only  are  these  used  for  business  appointments,  but  sepa- 
rate rooms  are  sometimes  furnished  for  the  use  of  committees 
and  small  meetings  of  various  character,  no  charge  for  their  use 
being  attached.  There  are  in  the  city  other  places  than  the 
saloon  for  such  appointments,  but  because  of  their  scarcity  and 
inadequacy  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account.  Many  business 
transactions  take  place  in  these  saloons.  The  head  of  a  depart- 
ment in  one  of  Chicago's  large  wholesale  houses  assures  me  that 
certain  of  their  best  salesmen  sell  a  large  portion  of  their  goods 
"over  a  glass  of  beer"  in  a  neighboring  saloon.  The  glass  of 
beer  in  a  business  transaction  has  a  function  similar  to  that  of 
the  cigarette  in  diplomacy.  Certain  saloons,  whose  only  distin- 
guishing feature  is  their  oddity  and  the  novelities  they  present, 
owe  their  existense  to  a  custom  of  long  standing  among  wholesale 
merchants  and  others  who  take  their  "country  cousins"  to  "see 
the  sights."  The  music  in  some  of  these  places  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Orchestras,  led  by  well-known  musicians, 
attract  people  from  all  parts  of  city,  people  who  come  and  spend 

the  evening  listening  to  the  music.     To  the and 

young  people  come  in  great  numbers,  and  when  the  theaters 


close  these  places  usually  fill  rapidly.  Clubs  and  fraternities  here 
banquet  their  new  members.  Neither  rowdyism  nor  anything 
other  than  good  manners  is  public  here. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  down-town  saloon  is 
the  business  lunch.  But  very  few  of  the  thousands  who  spend 
the  day  down  town  in  offices  or  behind  counters,  live  within 
several  miles  of  their  work.  This  means  that  it  is  both  cheaper 
and  more  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  get  their  lunch  near 
their  place  of  business.  The  liquor  dealers  have  found  it 
highly   profitable   to   run    restaurants   in  connection  with  their 
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saloons.  Because  of  their  neatness,  and  at  least  the  semblance 
of  elegance  and  beauty,  and  of  the  music,  which  is  of  itself  a 
strong  inducement,  they  are  patronized,  not  only  by  those  who 
drink,  but  by  hundreds  who  are  willing  to  go  where  they  can  get 
the  best  for  the  least.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  down-town 
restaurants  said  that  he  could  afford  to  lose  $30  to  $75,  or  even 
^100,  a  day  for  the  sake  of  advertising  the  beer  under  whose  name 
and  auspices  his  place  was  run. 

That  the  saloons  are  able  to  compete  with  the  restaurants  so 
successfully  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
united  under  the  control  of  the  brewing  companies  —  gigantic 
monopolies.  Likewise,  here  the  free  lunch  is  well  patronized. 
Hundreds,  who  breakfast  and  dine  at  their  homes,  especially 
those  of  sedentary  habits,  find  sufficient  for  the  midday  lunch 
in  that  served  with  the  glass  of  beer,  usually  several  slices  of 
cold  meats,  an  abundance  of  bread,  vegetables,  cheeses,  etc. 

Here,  as  everywhere  in  Chicago,  the  social  vice  flourishes  in 
connection  with  the  liquor  traffic.  Here  the  proportion  of  the 
saloons  in  which  the  stall  system  is  in  vogue  —  which  are  used 
as  houses  of  assignation  —  is  relatively  small.  The  saloons 
having  any  connection  whatever  with  this  evil  all  have  a  dance 
hall  in  the  rear  and  a  house  of  ill-fame  above,  all  under  one 
management.  These,  however,  are  not  scattered  throughout 
among  the  business  blocks,  as  are  the  stalls  in  the  workingmen's 
districts,  but  are  clustered  about  certain  streets,  principally  parts 
of  Clark  street.  State  street.  Dearborn  street.  Custom  House 
place,  Wabash  avenue,  Plymouth  place,  and  others.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  few  enter  these  places  who  do  not  know  the  character 
of  these  saloons,  so  that  in  reality  they  amount  to  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  with  bar  attachment. 

THE  SALOON    IN   SUBURBAN    DISTRICTS. 

In  the  suburban  districts  the  saloon  takes  on  still  another 
character.  The  family  saloon,  the  beer-garden,  and  the  road- 
house  are  more  in  evidence.  Throughout  the  entire  city  the 
saloons  pose  as  family  saloons,  hanging  out  the  sign  "family 
entrance,"  but  it  is  more  particularly  in  the  suburban  saloons 
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that  one  sees  the  families  sitting  together  in  groups.  The  main 
thoroughfare  running  through  a  suburban  district  is,  so  far  as  the 
saloon  is  concerned,  a  cross-section  of  the  whole  city,  exhibit- 
ing the  saloon  in  all  its  varying  characters,  both  as  to  its  moral 
tone  and  as  to  its  social  functions.  The  most  delightful  and 
apparently  harmless  feature  of  the  saloon  is  the  beer-garden. 
Here  is  an  instance  where  the  words  "saloon"  and  "beer-gar- 
den "  are  so  loaded  down  with  conflicting  meanings  and  pre- 
judices that  they  utterly  fail  to  be  of  further  service  in  conveying 
thought.  To  the  German  the  word  "beer-garden"  carries  with 
it  no  moral  idea  whatever ;  indeed,  among  them  it  is  a  highly  cred- 
itable feature  of  their  social  life.  To  the  temperance  enthusiast  it 
stands  for  all  that  is  base  and  low  —  an  equally  erroneous  con- 
viction.     These  gardens  are  numerous  in  the  suburban  districts. 

The ,  a  typical  German  beer-garden,  though  scarcely 

comparable  with  the ,^  accommodates  4,700.     During  the 

summer  an  average  of  3,000  gather  at  the  ,  on  the  north 

side,  every  day,  principally  for  the  music.  From  a  band-stand  in 
the  rear  of  the  garden  an  orchestra  renders  exquisite  music.  This 
orchestra  receives  1^125  per  day  for  its  services  from  6  p.  m.  to 
II  P.  M.  The  waiters,  most  of  them  fine-appearing  elderly 
gentlemen,  dressed  in  black,  serve  beer,  wines,  and  soft  drinks 
to  the  people  out  in  the  open,  while  at  tables  beneath  the  roof 
dinners  are  being  served.  The  garden  is  brilliantly  lighted  with 
Japanese  lanterns  hanging  from  the  trees.  The  lights,  the  trees, 
the  starry  heavens  above,  the  moon  gliding  now  and  then 
behind  the  clouds,  soul-stirring  music,  now  strong  and  full,  now 
soft  and  sweet,  make  this  a  charming  spot  where  lovers  delight 
to  come,  where  the  business-man,  returned  from  the  crowded 

'When  Hyde  Park  became  a  local  option  district,  the  beer-garden,  the 

most  magnificent  in  Chicago,  was  flourishing  near  Washington  Park.  After  a  period, 
during  which  only  soft  drinks  were  sold,  its  owners,  the Brewing  Co.,  deter- 
mined to  turn  this  resort  into  a  club,    under   the  title   . 

About  four  thousand  certificates  of  membership  were  scattered  all  over  the  district. 
After  a  short  but  decisive  fight  with  the  Hyde  Park  Protective  Association,  the  resort 
again  became  a  beer-garden,  without  any  beer,  but  still  retaining  its  name  and  other 
attractive  features.  Thus  it  is  at  present,  of  necessity,  a  most  excellent  substitute. 
[Later,  by  a  subterfuge,  it  has  obtained  a  liquor  license,  and  is  a  popular  resort. — 
Eds.] 
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centers  of  the  city,  comes  with  wife  and  child,  and  the  business 
cares  float  gradually  away,  borne  on  the  lighter  strains  of  music. 
Old  men  with  their  pipes  find  in  this  place  a  never-ending 
source  of  pleasure,  and  will  sit  by  the  hour  philosophizing  and 
reminiscencing  over  a  single  glass  of  beer.  The  people  gath- 
ered here  are  in  the  main  well-dressed  and  of  more  than  the 
average  intelligence.  They  are  representative  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  the  suburban  districts. 

A  young  woman  of  strong  temperance  views  exclaimed, 
after  spending  an  hour  in  this  garden  for  the  first  time :  "  Isn't  it 
beautiful  ?  Can  it  be,  is  it  possible,  that  after  all  our  ideas  are 
wrong  and  these  people  are  right  ?"  It  is  not  for  our  report  to 
judge,  but  this  is  true  that,  while  drinking  to  excess  is  seldom 
known  here,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  patrons  acquire  in  these 
beautiful  and  apparently  harmless  surroundings  the  progressive 
appetite  which,  with  men  of  some  temperaments,  means  the  whole 
sad  story  of  the  ruined  home  and  the  drunkard's  grave.  Too  much 
importance  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  the  music  rendered  in 
some  of  these  resorts.  It  is  of  the  first  quality  and  to  be  had  every 
night  for  the  nominal  fee  of  1^0.25.  People,  many  of  whom  do 
not  drink  at  all,  gather  here  from  far  and  near.  The  gardens 
draw  their  patronage  mostly  from  those  who  own  comfortable 
homes  in  the  suburbs. 

There  are,  of  course,  beer-gardens  of  all  grades  and  qualities, 
but  those  for  the  poorer  classes,  the  ten-cent  and  free  gardens,  are 
mostly  in  the  form  of  open-air  vaudevilles.  In  these  the  music 
is  inferior,  and  the  vaudeville  bill,  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  a 
previous  paragraph,  is  presented.  They  are  much  more  numer- 
ous here  than  are  the  saloon  vaudevilles  of  the  city  centers,  and 
here  no  roof  is  necessary  to  keep  out  the  smoke  and  dirt. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  suburban  districts  is  the  road-house. 
Buildings,  interesting  in  their  exterior  architecture  and  well 
equipped  within,  are  located  along  the  road  to  the  suburban  dis- 
tricts. They  are  especially  adapted  to  wheelmen  and  other 
pleasure-seekers  wishing  to  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

As  a  general  rule,  funeral  processions  returning  from  the 
cemeteries  that  lie  along  the  road  to  these  suburban  districts 
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stop  here  for  beer  and  refreshments.     Drivers  stop  at  the  particu 
lar  house  of  which  they  are  regular  customers,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  procession  stop  and  drink  also. 

An  example  of  these  is  the ,  one  of  the  many  on 

the  road  between  Chicago  and  Evanston,  There  are  accommo- 
dations for  wheels  and  carriages,  A  large  room  is  furnished 
with  tables  and  chairs,  and  either  a  glass  of  beer  and  light  lunch 
or  a  dinner  is  served.  Palms  figure  here  as  usual  in  the  decora- 
tions. The  bar-room  is  large  and  attractive.  Above  are  rooms 
"free  for  private  parties,  balls,  etc," 

The  adaptability  of  the  saloon  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
locality  is  a  source  of  constant  surprise  and  admiration,  as  it  is 
also  a  cause  of  genuine  consternation  among  Christian  people 
who   reflect    at  all    upon    the    cautious   institutionalism   of  the 

churches. 

Royal  L.  Melendy 

Chicago  Commons. 

[  To  be  continued.'] 


THE  MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  TASKS  OF  WORLD 
POLITICS    ("IMPERIALISM"). 

The  Evangelical  Social  Congress  of  Germany  has  been 
mentioned  several  times  in  these  communications.  Originally 
founded  to  investigate  the  duties  of  our  national  church  in  the 
realm  of  the  social  question,  it  has,  during  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  gradually  developed  into  an  association  in  which  the 
general  aspects  of  the  duty  of  the  state  and  of  society  may  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  the  gospel.  From  an  ecclesiastical  it 
has  become  a  social-ethical  society,  and  has  increasingly  directed 
its  attention  to  questions  which  cannot  be  solved,  at  least  alto- 
gether, by  church  agencies  (agricultural  laborers,  1894;  the 
woman  problem,  1895;  trade,  1896;  Germany's  evolution  as  an 
industrial  state,  1897;  right  of  coalition,  1898;  profit-sharing, 
1899).  By  the  preponderance  of  this  social-ethical  over  the 
ecclesiastical  purpose  the  last  assembly  of  the  congress  was 
particularly  characterized  at  its  meeting  in  Carlsruhe,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  last  Whitsuntide. 

The  first  two  themes  which  were  then  discussed  touched  sub- 
jects so  specifically  German  that  a  report  of  them  would  not  be 
suitable  in  this  place.  The  question  what  should  be  done  to 
give  to  boys  just  passed  from  the  schools  a  better  preparation 
for  their  economic,  social,  and  religious  functions,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  housing  conditions,  both 
presuppose  for  an  understanding  of  their  occasion  the  knowledge 
of  our  educational  and  administrative  systems  and  of  our  juris- 
prudence ;  and  much  more  is  such  knowledge  requisite  for  a 
judgment  upon  the  proposals  made  for  a  solution.  Therefore 
these  two  topics  will  not  be  further  touched  at  this  time. 

All  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  third  topic  might 
have  a  greater  interest  in  America,  because  of  late  the  United 
States  has  found  itself  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  problem  is :  What  moral  and  social  duties 
belong  to  our   people    in    consequence  of  the  development  of 
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Germany  into  a  world-power  ?  Naturally  these  questions  at  the 
Evangelical  Social  Congress  were  answered  from  a  German 
standpoint  and  with  a  view  to  German  relations.  But  the  prob- 
lems which  are  involved  are  of  so  general  a  nature  that  every 
other  nation  whose  politics  have  been  carried  beyond  the  nat- 
ural boundaries  must  feel  their  weight. 

We  understand  by  the  phrase  "  development  into  a  world- 
power"  the  compulsion  which  a  nation  feels  to  unfold  its  power 
beyond  its  own  limits,  because  its  interests  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  its  own  territory.  It  is  clear  that  this  pressure  has  for 
its  immediate  occasion  an  economic  demand  —  protection  of  its 
own  capital  investments  abroad,  protection  of  its  citizens  who 
live  abroad,  the  attainment  of  foreign  markets  for  home  indus- 
tries, and  of  land  on  which  our  own  capital  can  find  employment 
under  the  protection  of  our  own  state  power.  Economic  expan- 
sion of  modern  capitalism  drives  the  peoples  also  to  political 
expansion,  to  meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign 
peoples ;  for  example,  the  action  which  at  this  writing  (June, 
1900)  involves  China;  to  war  with  other  peoples  in  respect  to 
land,  as  the  Spanish-American  war  about  Cuba,  England's  con- 
test against  the  Boers  in  South  Africa ;  or  the  conquest  of  ter- 
ritory in  which  hitherto  uncivilized  peoples  had  control,  as  the 
war  of  the  United  States  against  the  Philippines,  Germany's 
colonization  of  Cameroon,  East  Africa,  etc.  Such  contests  for 
colonies  and  such  interference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  states 
cannot  occur,  as  matters  stand,  without  the  development  of 
power  and  force ;  and  the  use  of  force  always  implies  violation 
of  rights,  at  least  of  feelings  of  justice,  which  the  governed 
cherish.  Here  arises  the  problem  which  found  expression  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Evangelical  Social  Congress.  Can  this  policy 
be  ethically  justified  ?  Can  we  reconcile  with  morality  and  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity  the  conduct  of  a  nation  when  it 
subdues  another  in  order  to  obtain  for  itself  a  better  place  ? 
Or,  if  political  expansion  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  pres- 
ent economic  conditions,  is  there  another  kind  of  world-policy 
which  appears  to  be  in  closer  harmony  with  the  moral  principles 
of  Christianity  than  that  which  expansion  actually  requires  ? 
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One  cannot  deny  that  these  questions  weigh  heavily  and 
earnestly  at  least  on  those  who,  even  in  politics,  will  not  forget 
that  they  are  Christians.  It  was  a  thrilling  indication  of  the 
difficulty  of  this  problem  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
celebrated  of  our  economists,  Professor  Dr.  Adolph  Wagner,  of 
Berlin,  declared  to  the  congress  that  he  was  compelled  to  decline 
to  report  on  the  subject,  because  in  considering  the  lecture  a 
strong  doubt  had  possessed  him  whether  our  world-policy  can 
be  really  justified  ;  whether  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Christian 
point  of  view.  From  the  standpoint  of  self-preservation  of  the 
nation  it  may  be  necessary ;  but  whether  this  standpoint  can  be 
justified  from  the  general  human  point  of  view  seemed  to  him 
not  clear.  We  base  the  necessity  of  imperialism,  of  the  "  greater 
Germany,"  upon  our  increase  of  population;  we  need  more 
bread,  more  work,  and  more  land  for  the  800,000  human  beings 
who  are  annually  added  to  the  number  of  our  people.  But  is 
this  increase  of  population  something  morally  wholesome  ?  Have 
we,  on  the  whole,  a  right  in  the  sight  of  humanity  to  defend  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  our  increase  ? 

These  skeptical  questions  of  one  of  the  first  of  our  economic 
professors  indicate  sufficiently  the  difficulties  which  this  problem, 
so  debated,  presents  to  our  ethical  theorists.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  entirely  clear  and  decisive  answer  appears  not  to  have 
been  given  to  these  doubts  at  the  congress.  According  to  my 
view,  one  should  make  substantially  this  statement :  A  people 
which  surrenders  the  belief  that  its  own  existence  has  a  signifi- 
cance for  humanity  in  general  thereby  gives  up  all  claim  to  a 
reason  for  being.  It  is  the  characteristic  nucleus  of  the  love  of 
fatherland,  of  patriotism,  of  national  feeling,  or,  as  we  may 
designate  this  fundamental  political  feeling  of  every  sound,  pro- 
gressive people,  it  is  faith  in  itself,  the  consciousness  that  it  has 
a  value,  an  importance  in  relation  to  mankind.  This  faith  can- 
not be  "proved,"  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  a  theoretical  prin- 
ciple ;  much  nearer  accuracy  would  it  be  to  call  it  an  axiom,  or 
better  still,  in  the  Kantian  phrase,  a  moral  postulate,  a  funda- 
mental demand  of  the  spirit,  which  is  as  really  innate  in  men  as 
nationality,  in  which  it  is  manifested.     To  yield  this  faith  would 
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mean  to  deny  reason  and  purpose  in  history  generally,  and  to 
abandon  faith  in  the  rational  direction  of  the  world.  But  in  our 
circles  this  is  the  acknowledged  and  common  ground  on  which 
we  all  move;  for  we  believe  in  the  reason  in  things,  and  we 
therefore  believe  that  this  reason  shows  itself  in  history  in  the 
evolution  of  various  self-conscious  nationalities.  We  do  not 
know  the  final  goal  of  human  development,  and  we  cannot  know 
it  because  we  are  ourselves  only  a  part  of  the  way  toward  that 
goal.  But  this  we  believe,  that  every  nation  has  the  duty  to 
pour  into  the  stream  of  human  development  as  much  of  its  own, 
its  peculiar  spiritual  possession,  as  it  possibly  can.  Exactly  in 
this  value  for  humanity  which  each  nation  has,  and  in  which  we 
believe,  without  being  able  to  prove  it  by  experience  to  the 
skeptic,  lies  the  moral  basis  and  the  moral  right  of  our  political 
aims.  Precisely  on  moral  grounds  we  say  :  The  supreme  law  for 
a  people  (not  for  an  individual ! )  is  self-preservation  and  the 
deepening  and  diffusion  of  our  national  culture.  This  applies  to 
every  people  which  has  a  future  before  it.  For  every  national 
policy  faith  in  its  own  people  is  the  natural  moral  foundation, 
and  not  the  ideal  of  a  work  for  humanity  which  overlooks  these 
differences  of  nationality.  If  the  requirements  of  self-preserva- 
tion in  two  peoples  are  antagonistic,  then  it  is  the  moral  duty  of 
each  people  to  battle  for  its  independence  and  self-preservation. 
There  is  then  no  ideal  of  humanity  which  should  overcome  faith 
in  one's  own  people,  which  could  demand  renunciation  of  its  own 
self-preservation ;  although  that  might  be  unconditionally  the 
duty  of  an  individual.  There  are  only  two  ideals  which  are  con- 
trasted, both  of  which  are  justified  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
holders.  The  solution  of  this  contradiction  lies  in  the  realm  of 
religion,  that  in  history,  after  all  conflicts,  that  will  triumph  which 
is  best  for  all.  But  this  faith  in  the  rational  unity  of  history 
should  hinder  no  nation  from  pushing  forward  its  own  interests 
with  all  its  might. 

If  the  requirement  of  self-preservation  is  the  supreme  moral 
norm  for  a  nation,  then  we  cannot  introduce  any  other  standard 
for  judgment.  If  we  require  for  our  political  and  economic 
independence  expansion,  then  we  must  struggle  for  it  with  all 
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the  means  which  experience  has  taught  us  are  most  conducive 
to  the  end.  Thus  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to  draw  under 
our  dominion  other  nations,  especially  the  uncivilized,  when  the 
interest  of  our  independence  requires  it.  Therefore  we  cannot 
reproach  the  Americans  if  they  conquer  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines ;  nor  can  we  morally  condemn  England  when  it  claims 
that  it  needs  rule  over  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  for  its  self- 
preservation.  We  may  set  forth  our  opposing  interests  and  say 
that  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  that  England  should 
rule  alone  in  South  Africa;  but  we  have  no  right  to  reproach  the 
English  as  immoral  because  they  take  care  of  their  own  interests. 
That  is  a  conclusion  from  the  highest  moral  principle  of  all  poli- 
tics, for  we  should  not  condemn  in  an  antagonist  what  we  con- 
sider in  a  similar  situation  right  in  ourselves.  If  the  Evangelical 
Social  Congress  had  set  forth  these  ethical  principles  in  their 
application  to  other  nations,  it  would  have  been  in  opposition  to 
the  ordinary  declarations  of  our  public  press,  but  it  would  have 
correctly  stated  the  moral  task  of  a  people  which  is  conducting 
world-politics. 

As  already  said,  the  congress  has  only  casually  touched  this 
fundamental  side  of  the  question.  So  it  happened  that  Adolph 
Wagner,  who  took  the  skeptical  attitude,  was  the  first  speaker 
in  the  debate,  and  meantime  the  leaders  directed  attention  to 
other  points.  The  first  leader  who  spoke  was  Professor  Rathgen, 
who  had  long  served  as  professor  in  Tokio,  Japan,  and  who  had 
written  a  book  on  Japan's  state  economy,  which  may  be  known 
in  America.  He  admitted  the  necessity,  and  therefore  the 
rectitude,  of  an  expansion  policy  in  advance,  and  simply  called 
attention  to  two  questions :  What  are  the  right  motives  of  a 
world  policy ;  and,  What  moral  principles  should  control  the 
treatment  of  uncivilized  nations  which  have  been  subdued  ?  In 
reference  to  the  first  question,  he  denied  that  economic  motives 
alone  should  urge  a  nation  in  the  path  of  imperialism.  There 
must  be  added  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  lower  peoples,  the 
desire  to  cooperate  in  the  rising  civilization  of  mankind,  even 
directly  to  labor  in  the  service  of  the  ideals  of  humanity  which 
rises  above  nationality. 
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The  second  leader,  Pastor  Dr.  Lepsius,  went  farther  with 
this  thought  in  the  direction  of  a  positive  Christian  foundation. 
Lepsius  made  a  name  for  himself  several  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  persecution  of  the  Armenians,  by  a  warm  plea 
for  aid  to  the  Armenians  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  German 
state.  At  that  time  he  urged  that  the  German  government 
ought  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of  persecuted  Christians, 
and  undertook  a  great  scheme  of  aid  for  the  Armenians.  When 
he  desired  to  give  lectures  throughout  Germany  for  that  purpose 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  refused  permission ;  whereupon  he 
voluntarily  laid  down  his  pastoral  office  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  labor  for  the  persecuted  Armenians.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  Lepsius  would  wish  to  add  to  the  purely  humane 
argument  of  the  first  orator  a  more  positively  Christian  element. 
According  to  him  it  is  the  duty  of  a  world-power  that  it  win  the 
nations  for  the  gospel.  In  the  establishment  of  Christian  world- 
powers  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Christ  is  established  over  the 
peoples.  Germany  is  called  to  gain  this  world-power  by  the 
physical  claims  of  superfluous  population,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  religiously,  by  the  superiority  of  Protestantism  over  the 
Romish  and  Slavic  religions.  But  it  must  deepen  in  itself  these 
strong  religious  motives,  so  far  as  they  are  defective,  for  these 
alone  make  them  capable  of  fulfilling  their  religious  duty  in 
world-politics. 

That  which  both  orators  had  in  common  was  that  it  is  mor- 
ally repugnant  to  urge  purely  economical  and  political  motives 
for  a  national  policy  of  expansion.  Their  demand  is  that  there 
must  be  moral  and  religious  motives,  active  and  dominant,  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  persons  concerned,  in  order  to  give  to 
world-politics  a  moral  justification.  Against  this  the  well-known 
leader  of  the  National  Socialists,  Friedrich  Naumann,  formerly 
a  pastor,  raised  an  energetic  protest,  which  appeared  to  us 
entirely  right.  With  great  applause  from  one  part  of  the 
assembly  he  declared  that  the  only  motive  of  world-politics  in 
every  people  is  self-preservation.  If  at  the  present  on  the 
entire  continent  there  rules  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Eng- 
land, it  is  not  because  England  has  a  policy  of  expansion,  but 
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only  because  it  covers  this  policy  with  the  pretense  that  it 
simply  wishes  to  serve  civilization  and  the  general  ideal  of 
humanity.  This  pretense  appears  to  us  as  hypocrisy,  when  we 
see  that  in  the  name  of  humanity  that  country  merely  extends 
its  own  power  and  increases  its  riches.  As  opposed  to  this,  it  is 
more  honorable  and  more  suitable  to  Protestantism  that  we  carry 
on  world-politics  for  the  sake  of  the  self-preservation  of  our 
nation,  and  because  we  will  not  yield  our  place  by  the  side  of 
the  other  great  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  expressions  of  Nau- 
mann  are  a  consequence  of  the  view,  which  we  stated  above,  that 
self-preservation  is  for  a  people  the  supreme  moral  thought. 
The  individual  man  must  live  according  to  the  example  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan  who  offered  himself  for  his  neighbor 
who  had  fallen  among  robbers.  An  entire  people,  however, 
would  act  against  its  primary  moral  duty  if  it  should  hazard  its 
own  existence  in  order  to  rescue  another.  Therefore  it  hap- 
pened that  from  all  the  Christian  peoples  not  one  came  to  the 
help  of  the  persecuted  Armenians,  and  that  the  embassy  from 
the  Boers  the  last  few  weeks  has  sought  in  vain  for  the  inter- 
vention of  any  great  power. 

Naturally  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  extension  of  the 
dominion  of  a  great  nation  may  not  have  for  a  consequence  the 
service  of  diffused  culture.  On  the  contrary,  that  will  usually 
happen.  But  it  should  be  denied  that  this  possible  result  must 
under  all  conditions  be  a  conscious  purpose,  an  efficient  motive 
for  the  policy  of  expansion,  in  order  to  give  it  a  moral  character. 
This  success  is  usually  an  unconscious  effect  of  acts  which  flow 
from  motives  of  another  kind.  Exactly  in  this  lies  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  the  historical  progress  of  the  world,  that  the 
acts  of  men  have  undesigned  and  unforeseen  secondary  effects 
which,  when  they  have  become  facts,  work  decisively  on  the 
purposeful  activity  of  men.  In  this  phenomenon,  which  our 
celebrated  philosopher  Wilhelm  Wundt  has  called  the  law  of 
the  heterogeny  of  ends,  everyone  who  regards  things  from  a 
religious  point  of  view  will  reverence  the  control  of  a  unifying 
will  directing  the  world's  history.  We  go  so  far  as  to  hope  that 
finally  our  political  work  will  serve  the  highest  and  most  general 
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interests  of  humanity.  But  this  religious  belief,  this  elementary 
confidence  in  God,  is  something  completely  different  from  basing 
our  politics  on  a  distinct  Christian  motive  of  neighbor-love  and 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  soon  as  we  enter  upon 
the  details  of  the  policy  of  expansion  we  discover  so  much 
oppression  of  other  peoples,  so  much  destruction  of  lower  cul- 
tures, so  great  annihilation  of  innocent  and  happy  human  life, 
that  we  should  really  be  compelled  to  despair  of  justifying  this 
policy  if  we  did  not  regard  our  own  national  self-interest  as  the 
supreme  moral  norm  for  our  political  conduct. 

With  this,  indeed,  it  is  not  suggested  that  brutality  toward 
the  lower  peoples  finds  in  this  thought  its  moral  justification. 
The  danger  is  terribly  great  that  the  representative  of  a  superior 
nation  in  the  moment  of  contest  with  less  civilized  persons  may 
forget  all  the  consideration  which  we  have  accustomed  ourselves 
to  show,  even  to  the  enemy  among  peoples  who  are  our  equals. 
Here  Professor  Rathgen  in  his  speech  spoke  good  words  in  rela- 
tion to  the  danger  of  a  domineering  spirit,  of  a  frivolous,  reck- 
less brutality  which  has  been  so  often  the  morally  reprehensible 
consequence  of  a  great  colonial  policy.  We  must  entirely  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  the  morally  righteous  treatment  of 
persons  of  lower  culture  is  not  their  destruction,  but  their  edu- 
cation. The  commercial  company  which  gets  possession  of  land 
in  any  way  for  purely  capitalistic  interest  will  exploit  this  land 
and  its  inhabitants  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  obtain 
interest  and  replacement  of  its  capital  as  rapidly  as  may  be.  An 
example  is  found  in  the  shocking  administration  of  the  Congo 
State,  in  respect  to  which  of  late  some  details  have  been  pub- 
lished. A  nation,  however,  which  desires  to  found  a  permanent 
dominion  on  foreign  soil,  and  to  widen  its  territorial  basis,  will 
be  compelled  by  its  own  self-interest  to  introduce  a  protective 
treatment  of  the  natives.  Its  colonial  policy  will  therefore  cor- 
respond to  that  which  we  have  attained  at  home  of  respect  for 
human  life  and  worth.  In  such  a  colonial  policy  the  moral 
means  of  influencing  foreign  peoples  —  industrial  education,  mis- 
sions, schools,  care  of  spiritual-social  agencies,  influence  of 
woman  in  colonial  administrations — win  ascendency  over  a  purely 
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brutal  oppression.  Only  one  condition  belongs  here  that  this 
moral-humane  means  of  colonial  policy  may  be  applied  :  I  mean 
that  at  home  a  feudal  class  shall  not  rule — a  class  not  accustomed 
to  esteem  the  worth  of  man  in  the  lower  classes.  The  best  passage 
in  Rathgen's  lecture  was  that  in  which  he  said  that  the  foreign 
colonial  policy  depends  upon  a  strong  social  policy  in  our  own 
land.  Restriction  of  the  domineering  spirit  at  home  is  for 
Rathgen  a  fundamental  presupposition  for  a  morally  justifiable 
policy  abroad.  Naumann  also  represented  these  thoughts  with 
great  acuteness :  discipline  and  collective  power  within  the 
people  are  the  sole  foundations  upon  which  an  enduring  and 
sound  foreign  policy  can  be  built.  Only  we  must  remark  tjiat 
Rathgen's  lecture  made  the  impression  that  he  expected  all  sal- 
vation from  this  method  of  moral  preaching  which  should  change 
the  heart  of  the  rulers.  But  upon  the  effectiveness  of  this  means 
there  is  little  dependence.  So  long  as  the  fact  remains  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  act  from  self-interest,  so  long  will  the 
class  of  men  accustomed  to  rule  never  voluntarily  surrender 
their  time-honored  control.  Individuals  of  superior  nature  are 
accessible  to  moral  appeals,  but  most  men  in  economic  and 
political  matters  have  shown  themselves  indisposed  to  give  up, 
from  ethical  idealism,  privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed.  The 
only  security,  in  our  estimation,  against  a  purely  brutal  colonial 
policy  is  the  political  control  at  home  by  a  class  of  men  who, 
from  their  own  life-conditions,  are  the  natural  antagonists  of 
brutal  oppression.  The  democratic  administration  of  a  state  in 
which  the  great  mass  of  workingmen  and  peasants,  those  who  in 
their  own  social  and  industrial  life  are  compelled  to  strive  every 
day  against  oppression  and  domination,  determine  the  state's 
direction  from  their  sentiments  and  ideas  —  only  such  a  demo- 
cratic administration  can  offer  guarantees,  and  that  only  in 
uncertain  measure,  that  force  will  be  used  with  moderation  in 
colonial  affairs.  The  battle  for  the  emancipation  of  the  lower 
classes  implies  also  for  foreign  policy  the  activity  of  new  prin- 
ciples which  in  other  times  have  been  wanting. 

Dr.  PHIL.  Max  Maurenbrecher. 

Berlin. 


PRISON  LABORATORIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  1899 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  recommend  a  plan 
for  the  study  of  prisoners.  This  committee  reported  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  association,  and  its  argument  and  con- 
clusions are  here  printed : 

The  subject  of  inquiry  set  for  your  committee  was  this :  Is  it  wise  to 
recommend  the  experimental  establishment  of  laboratories  in  a  limited  num- 
ber of  prisons  and  reformatories  for  the  study  of  the  physical,  psychical,  and 
social  facts  of  criminal  nature  and  life ;  such  laboratories  to  be  directed  by 
specially  trained  investigators  and  under  control  of  wardens  or  superin- 
tendents ? 

We  may  cite  experiments  already  made  in  this  direction  which  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  e.  g.,  the  Bertillon  measurements.  These  are  physical,  and  for 
an  immediate  practical  purpose  —  the  identification  of  adult  convicts.  They 
are  auxiliary  to  the  detective  machinery  of  police.  The  measurements  are 
not  usually  taken  by  men  of  scientific  training,  and  yet  some  of  the  records 
have  considerable  value  to  the  student  of  the  phenomena  of  crime.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  with  additional  assistance  and  direction,  this  system  might  be 
extended  and  rendered  still  more  accurate  and  valuable.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  load  down  the  system  and  burden  busy  police  with 
complicated  and  delicate  measurements.  The  immediate  practical  object 
must  be  kept  at  all  cost  in  strict  control. 

In  some  of  our  prisons  and  reformatories  physical  measurements  are 
already  taken  for  the  practical  purpose  of  directing  the  selection  of  suitable 
gymnastic  exercises  for  the  cure  of  defects  and  diseases,  for  the  development 
of  the  body,  and  for  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  employment.  All  agree  that 
such  measurements,  even  if  without  instruments  of  precision,  have  great  value 
in  reformatories  for  youth  and  undeveloped  young  men.  The  records  are 
coming  to  have  some  scientific  value  also  for  the  criminologist.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  extend  these  measurements  and  make  them  still  more  accurate 
and  complete ;  and  the  plan  we  shall  propose  will  include  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  present  physical  tests. 

With  or  without  such  measurements  the  superintendents  and  wardens 
make  shrewd  observations  on  the  physical  and  mental  strength,  character- 
istics, and  tendencies  of  prisoners.  In  some  cases  these  impressions  and 
judgments  are  systematically  recorded  and  become  the  basis  for  valuable 
statistics.  The  direct  observations  of  physicians  and  other  officers  are  sup- 
plemented by  police  and  court  records,  and  by  information  secured  through 
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correspondence.  Have  we  not  here  a  fair  beginning  of  a  kind  of  study  which 
trained  persons  might  extend  and  make  more  useful  ?  Science  is  common 
sense  armed  with  the  best  tools,  instruments,  and  methods.  Every  day 
knowledge,  picked  up  in  fragments  by  hard  experience,  becomes  science  by 
becoming  more  accurate,  thorough,  and  complete ;  by  tracing  out  all  rela- 
tions, causes,  effects,  laws,  tendencies.  The  fact  that  all  our  successful 
wardens  and  managers  have  long  since  worked  intelligently  in  this  direction 
is  good  evidence  th  r:  the  time  is  ripe  for  further  improvenjents.' 

The  studies  of  children  in  schools^  and  families  shed  light  on  the  theme 
of  this  investigation.  Some  of  these  studies  are  conducted  by  physicians  for 
hygienic  reasons;  as  examination  of  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  skin,  etc.  Sometimes 
these  examinations  are  made  by  physicians,  teachers,  and  psychologists  for 
pedagogic  purposes.  They  demonstrate  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
capacity  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  taught,  disciplined,  and  influenced. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  the  present  census  are  making  arrangements 
for  certain  studies  in  this  direction  for  statistical  uses.  The  eminent  char- 
acter and  knowledge  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines  is  guarantee  for  the  high  value  of 
the  methods  and  results  of  this  investigation,  and  it  deserves  all  encourage- 
ment. But,  useful  as  this  temporary  effort  will  be,  it  cannot  take  the  place 
of  a  permanent  laboratory  established  in  each  institution,  and  following 
out  life-histories  year  after  year  with  patient   study  and  minute  research. 

The  students  of  criminal  anthropology  and  criminal  sociology  in  various 
countries  have  already  studied  quite  carefully  many  thousands  of  convicts.^ 

'  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  in  a  recent  letter,  expresses  this  judgment :  "There  is  not 
much  knowledge  about  the  criminal  except  the  superficial  and  incidental  knowledge 
of  criminals  had  by  individual  legislators,  courts,  and  court  officers,  who  come  in 
casual  contact  with  criminals.  The  comprehensive  study  of  the  criminal  class  in 
society  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  initiated  and  carried  on  by  the  system 
under  state  direction.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed,  having  personally  observed 
some  fifty  thousand  prisoners,  that  the  prison  class  is  a  class  of  inhabitants  different,  as 
a  class,  from  others  who  do  not  fall  into  crime.  One  who  should  travel  throughout 
the  world  visiting  prisons  of  different  nations  and  the  prisoners  therein  would  be 
impressed,  if  an  intelligent  observer,  with  the  similarity  of  general  appearance  of 
prison  populations.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  criminals  which,  when 
observed  in  mass,  give  such  a  positive  impression,  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  mapped 
out,  and  published  for  the  information  of  the  lawmakers  and  those  who  administer 
laws." 

^  See  Francis  Warner,  The  Study  of  Children  and  Their  School  'Training,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

3  Dr.  Jules  Morel  contributed  a  valuable  paper  to  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion in  1896,  Proceedings,  pp.  279-81.  A  schedule  of  examinations  of  convicts  is 
there  given.  G.  E.  Dawson  offers  a  "  Study  of  Youthful  Degeneracy  "  in  the  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1897-8,  Vol.  I,  p.  1321.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation of  Chicago  has  established  a  bureau  for  child  study,  and  the  reports  of  this 
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But  in  the  United  States  we  have  the  greatest  variety  of  race  types,  all  of 
them  affected  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  American  industry,  climate,  and 
political  institutions.  The  data  furnished  from  Europe  cannot  apply  in  all 
respects  under  the  entirely  different  conditions  of  our  country.  We  must  make 
our  own  investigations  with  our  own  material. 

What  is  proposed  ?  We  recommend  a  laboratory,  furnished  with  the 
best  modern  instruments  of  precision,  conducted  by  a  specialist  or  trained 
observer,  for  the  scientific  study  of  prison  populations,  with  special  reference 
to  obvious  practical  needs  of  the  administration  in  the  discipline,  instruction, 
and  training  of  prisoners.  These  studies  would  be  :  Physical :  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  prisoners ;  measurements  of  sensation  and  other  manifes- 
tations of  mind  through  the  body ;  and  the  hereditary  factors.  Psychical : 
the  mental,  emotional,  voluntary  life-activities  ;  the  tastes,  ideas,  knowledge, 
motives.  Social :  the  domestic,  industrial,  neighborhood,  legal,  political,  and 
religious  environment  which  have  influenced  the  character  and  conduct. 
We  know  that  all  these  factors  enter  into  every  life  and  help  to  shape  it, 
and  that  no  one  of  them  taken  alone  is  sufficient  for  an  explanation. 

Conclusions :  This  kind  of  investigation  is  entirely  practicable,  from 
whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it.  Competent  investigators  can  be  found 
or  trained.  The  cost  is  moderate.  In  many  instances  the  board  of  managers 
of  institutions  can  make  the  appointment  out  of  funds  already  under  their 
control  for  educational  work.  It  is  useful  for  discipline  ;  for  the  direction  of 
aid  to  discharged  prisoners ;  for  the  enlightenment  of  legislatures,  courts, 
and  authorities  in  criminal  law  and  procedure.  It  promises  to  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  various  sciences  of  human  life :  to  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, anthropology,  psychology,  sociology.  The  prisons  would  thus  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  great  life  of  universities,  and  would  contribute 
to  the  best  forms  of  intellectual  wealth.  This  would  not  be  at  the  cost  of 
pain,  and  would  assist  millions  of  convicts  throughout  the  world.  For  the 
achievements  of  experimental  science,  built  on  real  exploration  rather  than 
on  mere  speculation,  are  the  possessions  of  mankind,  and  are  not  confined  to 
a  class  or  a  country. 

If  this  recommendation  meets  with  the  favor  of  this  influential  associa- 
tion, it  may  be  proper  to  agree  upon  suitable  means  for  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

A  permanent  committee  might  be  formed  for  the  accumulation  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  reaching  the  details  and  specific  kinds  of  desirable 
data  for  judgment  and  action.  This  information  would  be  at  the  service  of 
all  members  of  the  association. 

bureau  are  of  great  interest  in  this  connection.  Miss  F.  A.  Kellor,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  January  and  March,  1900,  gave  the  results  of  studies  of 
criminal  women.  Professor  F.  Starr  gave  an  account  of  Dr.  Boca's  interesting 
laboratory  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1897. 
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It  would  be  in  order  to  secure  the  widest  possible  publication  of  such 
information  as  would  prepare  the  public  mind  for  advance  movements  here 
started. 

Our  representatives  in  each  state  could  devise  their  own  methods  of 
securing  the  introduction  of  the  plan  into  the  institutions  with  which  they 
are  identified. 

Your  committee  offers  with  this  outline  of  recommendations  several  docu- 
ments and  references,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  this  association,  and  which 
may  serve  to  confirm  and  to  illustrate  the  positions  here  reached. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Z.  R.  Brockway, 

R.  W.  McClaughry, 

C.  R.  Henderson,  Chairman, 

Committee. 

This  report  was  heartily  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
association,  and  was  discussed  by  the  wardens  in  a  special  ses- 
sion. The  same  committee  was  continued  for  another  year  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry  and  promote  the  establishment  of  labora- 
tories. In  response  to  a  request  from  the  wardens,  some  further 
materials  are  herewith  added  to  the  brief  outline  which  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  discussion. 

The  formulation  of  investigations  must  be  left  to  the  experts 
who  will  be  appointed  directors  of  laboratories  in  prisons ;  but 
some  further  illustrations  may  be  presented  here  in  order  to 
make  more  clear  the  scope  of  the  purpose  of  the  report.  The 
causes  of  crime  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  offender  and  in  his  envi- 
ronment. Methods  of  reformation  and  of  prevention,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  based  on  knowledge  of  these  causes.  The  inquiry 
will  be  directed  to  a  study  of  all  these  elements,  physical,  psy- 
chical, and  social. 

Examples  of  physical  measurements  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :  height,  weight,  peculiarities  of  the  head,  of  the  palate, 
teeth,  lips,  ears,  tonsils,  face,  spinal  column.  In  respect  to  move- 
ments, it  is  possible  to  measure  speed,  lung  capacity  and  action, 
strength  of  grip,  legs,  back,  and  chest.  Physiological  defects 
are  discovered  and  measured,  as  corrugation  of  face,  inco- 
ordination of  eyes,  twitching,  pallor,  mouth-breathing.  All  of 
these  throw  light  on  the  physical  basis  of  mental  life,  the  power 
to  work,   the  requirements  of  training,  diet,  and  exercise.     A 
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detailed  study  pf  the  senses  may  be  made,  as  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  muscle  sense,  smell,  taste,  pain.  Still  further  indications 
of  abnormal  conditions  are  found  in  the  manifestations  of  dis- 
ordered perception,  attention,  feeling,  will,  and  mental  activity 
in  making  associations,  comparisons,  and  in  reasoning.  Studies 
of  juvenile  offenders  in  Europe  and  America  have  already  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  they  are,  on  the  average,  much  inferior  in 
height,  weight,  muscular  strength,  and  vital  capacity  to  the 
average  of  children  of  the  industrial  classes  who  are  their  neigh- 
bors.^ The  social  influences  cannot  be  so  exactly  measured, 
but  they  are  often  most  important.  For  juvenile  offenders  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  defects  in  home  environment,  hygienic 
conditions,  aesthetic  and  moral  influences,  companions,  work,  and 
play.  In  most  cases  the  student  can  discover  and  record  the 
facts  of  nationality,  education,  religion,  moral  instruction  and 
ideas,  parental  influences,  occupation,  temptations,  amusements 
and  games,  habits,  superstitions,  conjugal  relations.  The  corre- 
spondence and  travel  necessary  to  collect  data  of  this  class  from 
police,  courts,  teachers,  pastors,  employers,  and  others,  can  be 
done  only  by  persons  who  reside  permanently  at  a  prison.  The 
importance  of  having  established  laboratories  is  very  clear. 
Miss  F.  A.  Kellor,  having  had  considerable  experience  with  such 
studies  in  prisons  north  and  south,  says : 

In  order  to  secure  data,  there  should  be  permanent  and  suitable  labora- 
tories in  each  institution,  with  a  well-trained  person  in  charge.  Temporary 
laboratories  with  portable  supplies  have  been  used,  but  are  unsatisfactory  for 
the  following  reasons:  (i)  Delicate  instruments  are  required  which  are  not 
easily  transported.  (2)  Satisfactory  rooms,  free  from  noise  and  disturbance, 
are  not  always  obtainable  for  temporary  use.  (3)  A  stranger  coming  into  an 
institution  frightens,  confuses,  and  misleads  the  inmates,  who  are  not  then  in 
a  normal  state.  A  permanent  laboratory  would  be  an  adjunct  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  would  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  psychologist  should 
be  resident  in  the  institution,  and  be  familiar  with  the  prison  population. 
(4)  The  transient  psychologist  secures  his  subjects  through  request.     It  should 

'  Dr.  Christopher,  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education,  deserves  great  credit  for 
promoting  studies  of  children  in  the  schools.  One  of  the  officers,  Mr.  Victor  Camp- 
bell, has  kindly  shown  me,  in  advance  of  publication,  some  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion of  282  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  John  Worthy  School.  The  results  of  recent 
measurements  agree  with  those  obtained  by  other  observers. 
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be  a  natural  part  of  institution  regime,  as  natural  a  requirement  as  a  bath  or 
a  change  of  clothes  upon  arrival.  Suspicion  and  superstition  are  thus 
averted.  (5)  Sometimes  tests  need  to  be  repeated  under  diflferent  conditions, 
and  this  requires  longer  residence. 

Naturally  and  properly  the  administrative  officers  of  prisons 
will  ask  where  competent  directors  of  such  institutions  can  be 
found.  It  is  vital  to  the  permanent  success  of  this  movement 
that  the  first  appointees  be  in  all  respects  suitable.  The  techni- 
cal qualifications  are  a  training  in  laboratories  of  anthropology 
and  of  physiological  psychology,  with  a  certain  additional  expe- 
rience in  studies  of  normal  and  defective  persons  in  a  wider 
range.  The  director  must  be  able  to  formulate  and  apply  sched- 
ules of  questions  which  will  bring  out  the  social  forces  which 
tend  toward  crime.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  sociologist,  this 
is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  investigation.  Having  sub- 
mitted this  conservative  suggestion  to  an  eminent  authority^  in 
physiology,  the  author  is  directly  authorized  by  him  to  make  an 
even  stronger  statement  than,  as  a  student  of  sociology,  he  would 
venture  to  make  in  a  field  where  he  is  a  layman.  This  state- 
ment is  to  the  effect  that  the  inherited  physiological  and  psychical 
traits  are  of  minor,  even  of  insignificant,  importance,  as  causes 
of  crime,  save  in  the  rare  and  exceptional  cases  of  depleting 
disease  or  insanity ;  that  defective  social  conditions,  economic, 
industrial,  domestic,  and  educational,  are  the  supreme  maleficent 
forces ;  that  it  is  even  positively  misleading  and  harmful  to 
dwell  much,  if  at  all,  on  bodily  and  mental  traits,  because  we 
thus  divert  public  attention  away  from  social  reforms  and  amelio- 
ration which  are  within  human  power  to  control,  and  which 
alone  are  capable  of  preventing  a  criminal  career. 

But  even  if  these  physical  and  psychical  records  prove  to 
be  unimportant  in  the  explanation  of  causes  of  crime,  their 
practical  value  as  means  of  identification,  as  guides  in  physical 
training  and  making  of  dietaries,  and  as  helps  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  methods  of  training,  would  remain.  Certainly  the  dif- 
ference in  crime  due  to  sex  is  chiefly  due  to  biological  and  not 

'  These  points  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  a  forthcoming  work  of  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb,  Cotnparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Comparative  Psychology. 
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social  causes,  as  Morrison  has  pointed  out  in  his  work  on  Juve- 
nile Offenders;  and  we  are  not  justified  in  utterly  ignoring  other 
individual  physical  conditions  in  the  present  stage  of  investiga- 
tion. 

This  protest  of  a  physiologist  must,  however,  serve  to  make 
all  the  more  clear  and  emphatic  a  belief  expressed  in  the  report, 
that  the  director  of  the  laboratory  must  give  special  attention  to 
a  study  of  the  social  surroundings  and  influences  which  have 
led  to  crime.  If  this  be  an  important,  perhaps  the  only  important, 
subject  of  investigation,  it  follows  that  the  director  must  have 
training  in  sociology  and  economics  as  well  as  in  physiological 
psychology.  For  the  tyro  in  these  subjects  is  no  more  compe- 
tent to  analyze  the  complex  social  forces  than  the  quack  is 
competent  to  diagnose  disease  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
treatment  by  medicine,  surgery,  or  regimen.  The  phenomena 
of  social  life  are  more  obvious  and  accessible  than  those  of 
physical  life,  but  they  are  far  more  vast,  entangled,  and  compli- 
cated. It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  one  person  can  be  found 
who  will  be  equally  equipped  in  all  three  fields  of  research,  and 
the  results  of  various  directors  will  necessarily  have  unequal 
value. 

The  prison  physician  in  some  cases  might  be  able  to  spend 
six  months  in  a  university  laboratory  and  be  able,  with  his  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  use  the  instru- 
ments and  interpret  the  results.  Advanced  students  who  have 
been  thoroughly  trained  by  modern  methods  in  psychology 
would  find  a  new  and  enticing  field  in  an  institution  whose 
inmates  are  under  the  control  of  the  authorities,  and  become 
communicative  if  they  are  approached  in  a  sympathetic  and 
tactful  way.  The  number  of  competent  observers  would  be 
small  at  first,  but  the  hope  of  employment  and  the  opportunity 
of  discovery  would  soon  attract  a  supply  of  psychologists. 

Both  to  prison  authorities  and  to  candidates  for  positions 
the  question  of  salary  must  be  raised.  Prisons  are  public  insti- 
tutions, and  unmarried  officers  are  frequently  boarded  in  the 
establishment.  The  salary  of  a  young  observer  might  begin  at 
nine  hundred   dollars,  and    be   increased  with   experience  and 
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evidence  of  success  to  two  thousand  dollars  or  more.  A  common- 
wealth could  employ  an  able  director  for  all  its  prisons  and 
reformatories,  and  supply  assistants  for  detailed  work  at  much 
lower  salaries.  While  each  person  must  make  his  own  estimate 
of  prospects,  it  seems  probable  that  we  are  opening  a  new  pro- 
fession for  well-trained  observers,  and  a  new  opportunity  of 
advancing  science.  Such  inducements  are  not  without  weight 
with  those  whose  salary  is  only  a  means  of  living,  and  whose 
real  rewards  are  in  culture,  fame,  or  philanthropy. 

The  cost  of  equipment  is  not  very  great.  The  experts  think 
that  five  hundred  dollars  would  furnish  the  most  necessary 
instruments,  although  additions  must  be  made  from  time  to  time, 
as  new  inventions  come  into  use.^ 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  to  cooperate  with  the  departments  of  psychology 
and  anthropology  in  universities,  and  with  such  bodies  as  the 
American  scientific  associations,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, uniformity  in  the  methods  of  taking  measurements  and 
recording  observations.  This  is  highly  important  in  comparison 
of  data  and  results.  It  would  be  natural  and  easy  for  all  prison 
directors  to  agree  in  advance  upon  a  common  system  of  pro- 
cedure, in  order  to  give  generalizations  a  higher  value. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

'Dr.  a.  MacDonald  has  furnished  a  full  description,  with  ample  illustrations,  of 
the  most  important  psycho-physical  and  anthropometrical  instruments  of  precision, 
and  has  printed  a  list  of  reliable  makers,  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  1897-8,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1141-1204.  He  has  also  illustrated  their 
use  in  the  study  of  children  in  the  same  connection.  Compare  his  earlier  studies, 
"  Education  and  Pathosocial  Studies,"  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, 1889-90  and  1893-4. 
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VI.    SOME  INCIDENTS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  five  foregoing  papers  we  have  indicated  some  of  the 
large  ideas,  both  of  fact  and  of  method,  which  sociologists  are 
learning  to  take  for  granted  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  their 
special  work.  We  come  then  to  the  threshold  of  sociology 
itself.  Within  the  horizon  which  we  have  outlined  we  encounter 
the  reality  of  human  associations,  in  countless  numbers  and  in 
bewildering  orders,  all  making  up  the  comprehensive  fact  of 
association  in  general.  Our  task  as  sociologists  is  to  analyze,  clas- 
sify, and  interpret  these  different  phases  of  association  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  in  their  bearings  upon  the  interests 
of  living  men. 

When  we  reach  the  stage  of  maturity  at  which  we  recognize 
the  need  of  the  sociological  order  of  generalization,  we  are 
already  in  possession  of  facts  in  great  abundance  about  human 
associations.  This  material  may  be  chiefly  the  spoil  of  accidental 
observation,  or  it  may  have  been  inherited  from  the  less  general 
social  sciences.  From  the  sociological  standpoint,  it  is  unas- 
sorted and  uncriticised.  We  assume  that  the  analyses  of  the  more 
special  social  sciences  may  be  made  tributary  to  sociological 
synthesis,  but  we  must  mark  out  a  procedure  of  our  own  before 
this  aid  can  be  used  to  full  advantage. 

The  point  of  departure  which  we  propose  for  sociology  is  the 
viewpoint  from  which  all  known  human  associations  present 
certain  characteristics  in  common.  Whether  we  have  in  view  the 
conjugal  association  of  one  man  with  one  woman  in  the  family, 
the  casual  association  of  buyer  and  seller  in  the  market,  the 
intermittent  association  of  priest  and  layman  in  the  religious 
assembly,  or  the  permanent  association  of  citizens  in  the  nation, 
certain  relationships  are  universal  among  the  persons  associated. 
The  intensity  of  these  relationships  varies  indefinitely.  They  are 
often  discernible  only  as  tendencies.  They  might  not  be  sus- 
pected if  other  experience  did  not  point  to  them.     Many  of  them 
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are  in  a  given  association  rather  potential  than  actual.  With 
such  qualifications,  however,  it  is  true  that  all  human  associations 
whatsoever  betray  characteristics  in  common.  Enumeration  of 
these  characteristics  is  one  way  of  presenting  the  problems  which 
must  be  solved  before  there  will  be  a  science  of  sociology.^ 

When  we  assert,  therefore,  that  certain  incidents  are  common 
to  all  human  associations,  and  when  we  proceed  to  specify  cer- 
tain of  these  incidents,  we  are  not  proposing  sociological  solu- 
tions. We  are  not  professing  to  exhibit  the  incidents  as  they 
will  appear  after  criticism.  We  do  not  claim  that  this  first 
enumeration  shows  the  most  precise  or  profound  relations  between 
these  incidents.  Indeed,  if  sociology  were  more  ripe,  such  pro- 
testations as  these  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  it  is  so  nearly  the  rule  among  sociological  writers 
to  propose  solutions  before  considering  what  is  to  be  solved,  that 
a  different  program  requires  tedious  explanation.  The  problems 
of  sociology  are  encountered  when  we  arrive  at  the  sort  of  gen- 
eralizations which  we  are  about  to  indicate.  An  adequate  theory 
of  the  problems  may  seem,  after  the  schedule  that  we  present, 
more  distant  than  before.  We  need  not  presume  that  the  inci- 
dents to  be  specified  are  the  most  important  sociological  cate- 
gories. We  need  not  assume  that  they  will  be  the  final  terms  in 
sociological  equations.  All  that  we  at  present  claim  or  imply  is 
that  when  we  survey  human  associations  as  such  we  discover 
certain  incidents,  attributes,  properties,  or  qualities  in  them  all. 
From  this  preliminary  perception  we  must  proceed  to  verify,  to 
analyze,  to  systematize,  and  to  explain.  Instead  of  starting  with 
an  arbitrary  definition  of  association,  we  begin  by  putting  together 
our  observations  that  wherever  we  find  individuals  associating 
we  discover  such  incidents  of  the  relationship  as  the  following, 
namely : 

I.  Plurality  or  multiplicity  of  individuals. —  At  first  thought 
this  specification  may  seem  too  obvious  for  mention.  Of  course, 
it  takes  more  than  one  person  to  make  an  association,  and  many 
persons  to  form  a  society.  It  should  go  without  saying  that 
our  theories  of  association  must  be  theories  of  conditions  among 

*  Cf.  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  V,  p.  796. 
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which  numerousness  of  persons  is  taken  for  granted.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  should  seriously  limit  our  perceptions  of  the  facts 
within  which  the  social  process  takes  place  if  we  failed  to  take 
notice  of  certain  implications  of  this  primary  fact  of  multiplicity/ 
The  Germans  have  the  proverb,  "  One  man  is  no  man." 
Probably  the  fact  which  this  aphorism  expresses  to  most  people 
is  that  without  cooperation  we  fail  to  get  the  utmost  use  of  our- 
selves. This  is  certainly  true,  but  it  is  not  the  elementary  truth. 
The  mere  existence  of  other  people  beside  self  is  a  condition 
which  qualifies  the  conduct  of  the  self.  DeFoe  pictured  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  social  action  when  he  portrayed  the  work- 
ings of  Crusoe's  mind  on  discovering  the  footprints  in  the  sand. 
Henceforth  Crusoe  was  in  contact  once  more,  not  merely  with 
nature,  but  with  nature  plus  man.  The  problem  of  life  was  now 
more  involved,  more  uncertain,  more  formidable  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  more  hopeful  and  inspiring.  There  is  now  more  to  lose  and 
more  to  gain,  and  more  to  stimulate  personal  effort  to  avoid  the 
loss  and  secure  the  gain.  The  story  of  the  frontiersman  who 
abandoned  his  claim  and  moved  on  into  the  wilderness  when 
another  settler  squatted  within  six  miles  of  his  location,  because 
he  "wanted  breathing  room,"  is  a  piece  of  American  humor;  it 
nevertheless  rests  on  a  permanent  psychological  basis.  The 
mere  presence  of  other  people  is  in  the  first  instance  a  constraint. 
Whether  or  not  all  want  the  same  piece  of  ground,  or  the  same 
routes  of  travel,  or  the  same  material  things,  the  fact  that  the 
many  people  exist  is  a  bar  to  the  free  action  of  each.  The 
Hebrew  story  of  Cain,  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  unable  to  live 
comfortably  by  the  side  of  Abel,  the  keeper  of  sheep,  portrays  a 
constant  feature  in  human  relationships.  The  popular  saying, 
"No  house  was  ever  big  enough  for  two  families,"  is  merely  a 
partial  report  of  the  profounder  fact  that  the  world  is  not  big 
enough  for  two  persons,  until  a  process  of  adjustment  accom- 
modates each  to  the  other.  If  the  persons  number  more  than 
two,  the  adjusting  process  is  much  more  imperative  and  more 
difficult.     Multiplicity  of    persons,  therefore,  is   a   condition   in 

'  On  the  effect  of  the  element  of  number  see  Giddings,  "  Exact  Methods  in 
Sociology,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  December,  1899,  especially  pp.  153  sq.  On 
quantity  as  quality  see  Ratzenhofer,  Sociologische  Erkenntniss,  pp.  88,  90. 
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which  means  of  correlation  have  to  be  invented.  Multiplicity  of 
persons  presents  its  own  problems  to  the  persons.  They  vary 
from  the  primitive  problems  of  shepherd  and  farmer  to  the 
present  reaction  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  upon  French 
justice  and  British  war. 

Multiplicity  of  persons  is,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  same 
time  an  enlargement  of  self.  There  was  good  science  in  the 
Levitical  promise  :  "And  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies  ....  and 
five  of  you  shall  chase  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  of  you  shall  put 
ten  thousand  to  flight"  (Lev.  26:8).  Both  for  good  and  for 
evil,  five  men  may  have  twenty  times  the  resources  of  one,  and 
one  hundred  may  have  not  twenty,  but  one  hundred  times  the 
resources  of  five.  To  be  sure,  the  question  arises:  "  But  why 
does  it  not  work  in  the  same  way  with  the  hundred  and  the  ten 
thousand  as  with  the  five  and  the  hundred?"  It  does;  the  one 
group  manifests  the  working  of  the  same  laws  which  operate  in 
the  other.  But  the  dominant  forces  evidently  differ  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  comparison.  This  simply  serves  to  illustrate  an  ele- 
ment upon  which  stress  is  to  be  laid  at  every  point  in  our 
analysis,  namely  :  No  single  factor  in  association  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  general  features  of  association.  On  the  contrary, 
association  is  a  function  of  the  most  complex  variety  of  vari- 
ables that  science  has  anywhere  encountered.  Our  business  is  to 
detect  as  many  of  these  variables  and  to  learn  as  much  about  them 
as  we  can,  qualitatively  at  all  events  ;  and  not  to  allow  our  theories 
of  proportions  to  outrun  our  knowledge  of  qualities.  Moreover, 
we  may  find  the  division  of  the  facts  frequently  remarked  in  the 
effects  of  the  physical  environment  duplicated  in  the  case  of 
the  personal  environment,  namely :  The  multiplicity  of  persons 
has  an  effect,  first,  upon  the  bodily  and  mental  structure  of  men  ; 
and  second,  upon  the  thoughts,  the  actions,  and  the  experiences 
of  men.  All  the  phenomena  of  sexual  and  social  selection,  in 
the  physiological  sense,  would  be  evidence  under  the  first  head, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  phase  of  the  facts. 
Multiplicity  of  persons  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  that  wide  range 
of  selection  which  promotes  rapid  and  radical  modification  of 
individual  type.     The  opposite   condition  —  that  is,  paucity  of 
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persons  —  tends  to  produce  rapid  and  radical  degeneration.  For 
example,  intermarriages,  such  as  those  of  the  Jukes  (described 
by  Dugdalc),  the  tribe  of  Ishmael  (described  by  McCulloch), 
the  Smoky  Pilgrims  (described  by  Blackmar,  American  Jour- 
nal OF  Sociology,  January,  1897),  the  Bavarian  royal  family, 
the  Virginia  poor  whites,  etc.,  etc.  Groups  like  these 
abstract  themselves  from  the  larger  world  and  virtually  live 
in  a  world  of  few  people.  Under  the  second  head  we 
may  simply  remark  that  the  modifying  effect  of  multiplicity 
of  persons  upon  the  thoughts,  actions,  and  experiences  of  men 
is  now  so  notorious  that  it  has  given  rise  to  that  section  of  social 
science  which  we  name  "mass-psychology."  The  scope  of  this 
science  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  later  papers.  But 
we  have  to  observe  at  this  point  that  very  familiar  facts  betray  to 
the  most  casual  observation  the  subtle  action  of  mere  numbers. 
Such  instances  as  "students'  night"  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  furnish 
cases  in  point.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  members  of  the  crowd,  we  know  that  cer- 
tain of  these  traits  would  not  come  to  expression  without  the 
reinforcement  of  numbers.  Again,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a 
volume  with  observations  upon  the  modifying  effects  of  city 
life  upon  the  manners  and  the  characters  of  persons.  This 
change  is  both  positive  and  negative.  There  are  stimulating  and 
disciplinary  results  from  mingling  with  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  there  are  the  opposite  effects  of  being  lost  in  the  crowd, 
the  sense  of  irresponsibility,  the  feeling  of  license,  the  repudia- 
tion of  former  standards  of  morality,  etc.  No  one  has  attempted 
to  fix  the  precise  point  of  equilibrium  between  small  and  large 
numbers  in  their  healthful  and  unhealthful  effect  on  persons. 
The  probability  is  that  this  point  varies  in  relation  to  different 
factors ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  point  above  and  below  which 
increasing  or  diminishing  numbers  exert  rapidly  changing  influ- 
ence is  familiar  to  every  student  of  society. 

Accordingly,  as  we  have  argued  before,*  when  Durkheim, 
for  instance,  assigns  to  sociology  the  sphere  in  which  there  is 
the  exercise  of  social  constraint,  and  when  DeGreef  makes  the 

'  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  V,  p.  798. 
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subject-matter  of  sociology  the  phenomena  of  contract,  each 
arbitrarily  limits  the  province  of  the  science.  The  only  per- 
missible limitation  is  the  boundary  within  which  there  is  human 
contact.  This  is  not,  like  constraint  and  contract,  a  supposed 
clue  to  the  character  of  human  associations,  or  a  dictum  about 
the  content  of  association.  It  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the 
formal  scope  of  association,  and  an  assertion  that  we  may  not 
with  scientific  sanction  restrict  our  science  of  human  association 
to  any  limits  narrower  than  the  utmost  bounds  within  which 
human  contacts  occur.  Association  is  contact,  and  contact  is 
association.  This  does  not  mean  that  contact  and  association 
are  identical  concepts,  but  that  contact,  physical  or  spiritual  or 
both,  is  the  absolute  condition  of  association,  and  that  varia- 
tions of  contact  are  among  the  factors  in  the  modification  of 
all  human  association.  More  specific  analysis  of  these  terms 
will  be  necessary  under  the  title  "  Dynamic  Sociology."  We 
have  sufficiently  indicated  for  present  purposes  the  conditioning 
function  of  the  fact  of  larger  or  smaller  numbers.  This  fact,  in 
turn,  has  to  have  due  consideration  whenever  we  try  to  compre- 
hend any  larger  or  smaller  social  situation. 

II,  Attraction. — What  we  see  when  we  observe  any  human 
association  whatever  from  a  certain  angle  is  a  group  of  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  described  as  "  attraction."  This  detail  is 
not  an  attempt  at  speculative  subtlety,  but  an  expression  of  the 
most  familiar  commonplace.  It  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  seri- 
ous notice.  Whenever  two  or  more  people  associate,  something 
in  each  draws  them  toward  each  other.  Each  is  a  magnet  acting 
upon  the  rest.  However  it  may  be  explained,  each  finds  himself 
better  satisfied  by.  joining  himself  to  the  others  than  in  isolation 
from  them.  The  total  reason  for  the  association  is  probably 
not  to  be  found,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  in  the 
phenomena  of  attraction ;  or,  at  any  rate,  these  latter  are  mani- 
festations of  deeper  influences.  Conditions  external  to  the  per- 
son and  subjective  conditions  not  included  within  this  relation 
are  not  overlooked  when  we  concentrate  attention  upon  attrac- 
tion. Nor  are  we  attempting  to  use  the  term  "  attraction  "  as 
a  metaphysical  explanation  of    associations.      We    are    simply 
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pointing  out  the  objective  fact  that  wherever  two  or  more  persons 
associate  each  exercises  in  some  sort  and  degree  an  influence 
by  which  the  others  are  drawn.  In  many  cases  the  energy  of 
this  attractive  force  may  not  be  apparent,  or  it  may  emerge  only 
on  rare  occasions.  These  occasions  reveal  the  relation  that  is 
qualitatively  constant,  although  it  may  be  concealed  by  more 
efficient  factors  in  the  situation.  The  affinities  that  hold  the 
horde  together ;  the  sexual  impulse  that  stimulates  the  union  of 
men  and  women  in  families ;  the  bond  of  proved  prowess  that 
unites  the  predatory  band ;  the  profession  of  a  common  faith ; 
the  betrayal  of  common  impulse — the  touch  of  nature  that 
makes  all  men  kin  —  consciousness  of  common  need  or  common 
fear  or  common  hope  ;  the  sense  of  good-fellowship ;  the  honor 
among  thieves ;  the  discipline  of  the  regiment ;  the  finesse  of 
the  salon ;  the  eloquence  of  the  rostrum ;  the  prestige  of  the 
court ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  uncommon  traits  ; 
the  perception  of  superior  strength  or  skill ;  complementary  ele- 
ments, lacking  in  one  party  and  present  in  the  other  —  these 
may  in  turn  be  both  sign  and  means  of  social  attraction.  Per- 
sons draw  persons.  There  are  affinities,  sympathies,  by  which 
one  person  supplements  another.  Whatever  the  ultimate  rea- 
sons for  associations,  individuals  are  the  channels  through  which 
many  of  these  reasons  work.  The  gravitation  of  person  to  per- 
son throughout  associations  is  as  real  as  though  it  were  the  only 
movement  involved  in  society. 

III.  Repulsion. —  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  more  obvious 
incfdents  of  association  without  introducing  premature  hypothe- 
ses or  theories  of  their  relations  to  each  other.  We  must  pres- 
ently refer  to  facts  of  association  in  which  this  incident  is 
involved,  in  which  it  may  be  resolved  into  more  fundamental 
forms.  Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  schedule,  not  to 
explain.  The  schedule  is  to  present  the  facts  as  they  appear 
before  we  make  serious  attempts  to  interpret  them  or  to  place 
them  in  their  proper  order.  This  setting  forth  of  the  data  to  be 
studied  is,  however,  an  important  step  in  the  scientific  process. 
If  it  seems  to  ignore  plain  and  obvious  simplifications,  it  may 
prove  to  estop  many  explanations   that  are  more   simple  than 
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true.  The  phenomena  of  social  repulsion  are  worth  tabulation 
as  such,  whatever  may  prove  to  be  their  relation  to  other 
phenomena. 

In  every  human  association,  from  the  monogamous  family  to 
international  concerts,  individuals  and  groups  move  centrifu- 
gally  with  reference  to  each  other.  The  desires  of  which  one 
individual  is  conscious  set  bounds  to  the  conduct  of  others. 
Convergence  is  simultaneous  with  divergence,  cooperation  with 
competition,  confidence  with  distrust,  sympathy  with  antipathy, 
fidelity  with  treachery,  allegiance  with  rebellion,  loyalty  with 
treason.  So  prominent  is  this  phase  of  association  that  Tarde,  for 
instance,  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  original  form  of  his 
thesis  in  explanation  of  social  facts.  Instead  of  relying  upon 
"  imitation  "  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  clue  to  social  truth,  he  has 
reluctantly  admitted  the  fact  of  "opposition  "  to  equal  consid- 
eration.' The  family  is  not  wholly  a  sympathetic  synthesis  of 
father  and  mother,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  an  unsympathethic  antithesis  of  contrasted 
units.  The  clan  is  no  more  a  closed  circle  against  other  clans 
than  it  is  an  arena  of  collisions  between  its  members.  The  camp 
is  one  vast  weapon  against  the  enemy ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
chaos  of  counter-ambitions  and  jealousies  and  conflicts  and 
intrigues.  The  industrial  community  is  a  peaceful  association 
of  men  disposed  to  live  and  let  live ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
collection  of  men  keen  to  discover  each  other's  weakness,  alert 
to  detect  each  other's  selfishness,  and  intent  upon  defeating  each 
other's  aggression.  The  religious  fellowship  is  a  communion  of 
spirit,  to  the  limit  of  common  belief ;  then  it  is  a  more  or  less 
intolerant  and  violent  disunion  at  the  points  of  inevitable  vari- 
ance of  belief.  The  nation  is  an  association  in  which  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  may  be  the  alleged  prin- 
ciple of  cohesion  ;  but  the  illusions  of  individual  and  group  ego- 
tism incessantly  confuse  judgments  of  this  greatest  good,  and 
the  nation  is  always  a  thinly  disguised  anarchy  of  supposed 
interests  asserting  themselves  in  costly  ignorance  of  fit  policies 
of  accommodation.      The   facts   and  laws   of    social    repulsion 

'  Vid.  Social  Laws,  chap.  2. 
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contain  phases  of  sociological  problems  coordinate  with  those 
of  social  attraction. 

IV.  Interdependence. — The  phenomena  represented  by  this 
title  bring  constantly  to  view  the  essential  thesis  of  the  organic 
concept  of  society,  namely:  "  Every  point  in  every  man's  life  is 
related  to  every  point  in  every  other  man's  life." 

All  the  incidents  and  conditions  to  which  this  chapter  calls 
attention  are  abstractions  from  the  social  fact.  In  reality  they 
do  not  have  separate  existence.  Each  is  in  some  fashion  both 
cause  and  effect  of  all  the  rest.  Consequently  we  find  that  each 
of  these  incidents  is  in  some  sense  a  phase  of  each  of  the  others. 
It  is  impossible  to  abstract  them  so  completely  that  this  partner- 
ship with  the  others  is  removed  from  view.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  such  falsification  of  reality  should  be  possible.  The  desid- 
eratum in  social  analysis  is  ability  to  concentrate  attention  in 
turn  upon  thinkable  phases  of  the  social  fact,  while  constantly 
remembering  the  surrounding  phases  to  which  this  temporarily 
prominent  phase  is  actually  subordinate. 

Thus  when  we  have  said  that  multiplicity  of  persons  is  a  con- 
dition of  association,  we  have  said  by  implication  that  every 
form  in  which  persons  influence  each  other  is  also  a  condition  of 
association.  In  other  words,  interdependence,  for  example,  is 
merely  an  aspect  of  the  reality  present  in  the  fact  of  multiplicity. 
Conversely,  multiplicity  is  merely  a  form  in  which  the  reality  of 
interdependence  is  realized.  Each  is  something  more  than  a 
form  of  the  other,  because,  as  we  are  pointing  out,  each  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  other  as  well  as  a  consequent  of  the  other.  If  this 
reciprocal  relationship  can  be  read  out  of  reality  in  the  case  of 
any  title  in  our  schedule,  it  will  be  proof  that  it  is  erroneously 
listed  as  a  universal  incident  of  association.  Each  of  these  inci- 
dents is  in  turn  an  aspect  of  the  prevalence  of  cosmic  law  through- 
out the  world  of  people.  We  shall  find,  therefore,  that  each  of 
the  incidents  named  is  in  turn  an  aspect  of  each  other  condition. 
This  gives  occasion  for  reiterating  a  fundamental  proposition, 
namely  :  To  think  the  social  reality,  or  any  incident  within  the 
social  reality,  we  have  to  learn  how  to  think  together  all  the  inci- 
dents and  conditions,  all  the  forces,  all  the  forms  of  correlation 
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of  forces,  and  all  the  processes  of  action  among  the  forces, 
that  always  constitute  association.  The  intellectual  ideal  for 
which  sociological  discipline  strives  is  judgment  so  firm  that 
whenever  a  social  incident,  issue,  problem,  or  situation  is  encoun- 
tered, the  mind  will  hold  that  object  before  itself,  first,  as  con- 
ditioned by  all  these  universal  influences  which  we  are  beginning 
to  schedule,  and,  second,  as  a  particular  resultant  of  certain  spe- 
cially effective  forces  that  have  operated  within  these  conditions. 
The  greater  part  of  this  balancing  process  unquestionably  is, 
and  should  be,  subconscious.  But  the  sociologically  intelligent 
mind  will  know  how  to  bring  any  force  or  process  concerned  out 
of  subconsciousness  into  active  consciousness,  so  soon  as  the 
detail  in  question  threatens  to  be  treated  in  any  doctrinaire  or 
irresponsible  fashion. 

To  illustrate  :  It  would  be  very  crude  and  pedantic  for  every 
person  who  wants  to  improve  the  physical,  industrial,  political, 
educational,  aesthetic,  social,  or  religious  conditions  of  a  modern 
city  to  be  constantly  shuffling  over  in  his  mind  the  technical 
names  of  the  different  categories  with  which  we  are  dealing  in 
this  argument.  There  is  something  more  practical.  At  the  same 
time,  every  person  who  exercises  an  influence  upon  forms  of 
social  amelioration  will  have  a  use  for  these  categories  inces- 
santly. Suppose,  for  instance,  the  subject  in  hand  is  a  proposed 
change  in  the  public-school  curriculum.  A  little  coterie  of  a 
dozen  persons  might  put  their  heads  together  and  decide  what 
they  think  is  the  best  curriculum.  Then  they  might  start  out 
upon  a  crusade  to  introduce  that  curriculum.  It  might  contain, 
for  instance,  some  religious  catechism  upon  which  the  dozen 
might  be  unanimous.  It  is  morally  certain,  however,  that  no 
group  of  twelve  persons  in  any  American  city  could  agree  upon 
a  religious  catechism  that  would  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  their  community.  The  crusade  would  be  a  very  naive 
campaign  against  the  incidents  already  named.  The  wise  people 
of  the  city  would  at  once  mobilize  in  their  consciousness  these 
conditions  that  exist,  although  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  thousand 
of  them  may  ever  have  used  the  technical  categories  by  which 
we  designate  the  conditions. 
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The  point  of  emphasis  is  that  the  desideratum  of  theoretical 
sociology  is  such  familiarity  with  the  mechanism  of  the  social 
process  that  we  shall  have  this  abstract  knowledge  for  practical 
use  whenever  it  is  called  into  requisition  by  the  particular  piece 
of  work  which  we  have  in  hand.  The  humor  and  the  pathos  in 
the  characters  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  is  precisely 
their  innocence  of  this  elementary  insight  into  human  conditions 
and  proportions.  There  is  both  humor  and  pathos  in  some  of 
the  most  ambitious  sociological  theories,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  earnest  social  effort  today,  from  like  ignorance  of  relations 
that  foreordain  disappointment  all  along  the  line  of  unsophisti- 
cated effort. 

These  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  each  of  the  cate- 
gories in  the  present  schedule  and  others  that  will  follow.  We 
return  then  to  the  particular  category  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned,  namely,  interdependence,  although  under  the  title 
"multiplicity"  we  have  implied  all  that  can  be  said  in  brief  to 
emphasize  the  present  detail. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  physical  science  that  if  a 
stone  be  thrown  into  a  mill-pond,  the  waves  produced  will  beat 
on  the  outer  rim  of  space.  Nobody  professes  that  science  has 
means  of  measuring  the  force  of  these  waves  beyond  very 
restricted  limits.  But  the  motion  once  started  affects  all  matter, 
although,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  inappreciable  degree.  Simi- 
larly, the  presence  of  each  man  in  the  world  is  a  force  that  condi- 
tions the  life  of  each  other  man.  Each  man  diminishes  the  amount 
of  available  space  in  the  world;  he  increases  the  demand  for 
food  ;  he  augments  the  potential  supply  of  labor ;  he  multiplies 
the  complexity  of  desires  which  must  be  coordinated  if  there  is 
to  be  accommodated  human  action. 

Within  the  economic  realm  this  relation  has  been  made 
familiar  by  an  enormous  body  of  literature  and  by  the  informal 
discussions  of  every  interested  group,  whether  of  specialists  or 
laymen.  Beginning  with  the  rudimentary  facts  of  the  division 
of  labor,  and  enlarging  the  survey  until  it  takes  in  theories  of 
the  reciprocal  dependence  of  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption, economic   doctrine  has  been  the  skirmish  line  of  the 
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perception  which  is  still  wider  than  the  economic  formulations. 
This  perception  is  that  every  man  is  a  contributing  cause  of  every 
other  contemporary  and  subsequent  man ;  and,  conversely,  that 
every  man  is  a  composite  product  of  every  antecedent  and  con- 
temporary man.  Not  only  what  we  may  do,  but  what  we  may 
think  and  what  we  may  be,  is  partly  decided  for  us  —  not  wholly 
by  us.  Still  further,  each  elementary  desire,  shared  and  shaped 
by  many  persons,  becomes  a  modifying  factor  in  the  activity  of 
all  other  persons  and  in  all  other  situations.  That  is,  the  effective 
desires  of  people  for  the  chief  satisfactions — health,  wealth,  socia- 
bility, knowledge,  beauty,  rightness  —  are  in  turn  modifying  con- 
ditions which  help  to  fix  the  directions  and  prescribe  the  limits 
of  all  activity  aimed  at  satisfaction  of  either  of  these  desires. 

We  may  concede  without  argument  that  the  health  and  the 
wealth  interests  are  essential,  while  the  other  interests  are 
dependent.  The  most  pressing  problem  of  society  is  how  to 
secure  these  essential  conditions  for  all  the  members  of  society. 
We  may,  therefore,  confine  our  elaboration  of  the  present  propo- 
sition to  its  relation  with  the  industrial  activities.  We  may 
repeat  our  theorem,  then,  in  a  more  specific  form,  namely :  The 
details  of  men's  economic  activities  are  fixed  by  the  status  of 
their  own  and  other  people's  desires  for  health  and  sociability 
and  knowledge  and  beauty  and  rightness,  in  combination  with 
their  desires  for  wealth.  We  will  elaborate  this  proposition,  not 
chiefly  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  illustrate  the  general  fact  of 
"interdependence."  We  may  give  full  value  to  the  environment 
condition  ;  we  may  admit  that  in  the  large  the  environment  deter- 
mines what  the  economic  activity  shall  be.  At  the  same  time,  the 
character  of  the  man  environed  and  the  character  of  all  other 
men  also  determine  what  this  economic  activity  shall  be.  Our 
industry  cannot  vary  beyond  the  limits  that  are  set  by  the  traits 
of  the  men  who  have  lived  before  us  and  those  who  live  round 
about  us.  It  is  too  obvious  and  familiar  for  more  than  passing 
remark  that  the  physical  labor  force  of  any  generation  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  bodily  capacity  inherited  from  the  preceding 
generation.  What  the  bodily  resources  of  our  day  shall  accom- 
plish is  limited  by  the  inherited  capital  of   health  and  bodily 
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development.  Not  pausing  for  illustration  or  further  statement 
of  this  factor,  we  may  turn  to  less  familiar  phases  of  the  same 
condition. 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  a  certain  intensity  of  the  wealth 
desire.  Operating  in  a  vacuum  it  would  impel  the  peoples  of 
Europe  to  labor  until  that  desire  is  satisfied,  or  until  they  dropped 
down  exhausted.  But  the  sociability  desire  is  to  be  reckoned 
with.  This  not  only  dictates  customs  in  business,  like  the  clos- 
ing of  banks  for  three  hours  at  noon;  it  not  only  dictates  family 
and  group  merrymakings  on  birthdays  and  other  anniversaries ; 
it  causes  whole  populations  to  adjourn  business  on  numerous 
feast-  and  fast-days,  thus  making  industry  in  a  large  measure 
impossible  even  for  those  who  prefer  to  work.  The  notorious 
American  intensity  in  pursuit  of  wealth  is  not  proof  that  Ameri- 
cans want  wealth  more  than  other  people,  but  merely  that  for 
the  present  we  want  other  things  less.  If  all  of  us  cared  for 
sociability  as  much  as  some  Frenchmen  do,  and  in  the  same 
way,  we  should  spend  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  boulevards  each 
afternoon,  taking  turns  parading  up  and  down  the  sidewalks,  and 
sitting  at  the  cafe  tables  commenting  on  other  paraders  between 
our  sips  of  cafd  au  cognac  or  absinthe.  If  we  cared  for  socia- 
bility as  much  as  the  Italians  do,  and  in  the  same  way,  we  should 
have  our  St.  Mark's  squares,  and  spend  our  evenings  listening  to 
the  music  and  exchanging  gossip;  or,  like  the  Neapolitans,  we 
should  haunt  the  streets  half  our  days  and  drive  dull  care  away 
all  our  nights  by  wassail  with  our  friends.  If  we  cared  for  socia- 
bility as  much  as  the  English  do,  and  in  the  same  way,  we  should 
be  more  like  them  in  making  business  tributary  to  sport  and  poli- 
tics and  country  life.  If  we  had  the  quality  of  sociability  that 
the  Swiss  and  the  Australasians  have,  we  should  be  much  farther 
advanced  toward  democratizing  all  our  economies.  The  emphasis 
in  this  case  is  on  the  fact  that  in  the  countries  named  business  is 
as  certainly  modified  by  certain  qualities  and  tendencies  of 
sociability  as  it  is  by  the  physical  environment  or  the  desire  for 
wealth.  The  intensity  of  effort  that  may  go  into  business  enter- 
prise is  limited  by  social  instincts  as  truly  as  by  material 
resources.     That  there  must  be  economic  effort  of  some  sort  is 
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decreed  by  the  conditions  which  are  antecedent  to  the  social 
desires,  and  more  persistent.  But  given  a  certain  minimum  of 
material  resource,  and  the  industrial  activities  at  once  encounter 
as  real  barriers  and  deflectors  in  the  social  characteristics  of  per- 
sons as  seas  and  rivers  encounter  in  dikes  and  levees  and  break- 
waters. In  a  word,  the  quantity  and  energy  and  direction  of 
economic  action  in  a  society  depend,  among  other  things,  upon 
the  social  quality  of  that  society.  The  fact  that  Carthage  grew 
rich  by  commerce,  while  Rome  did  not,  is  due  in  part  to  the  con- 
trast in  social  conditions,  not  to  the  excessive  greed  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. On  the  contrary,  the  rapacity  of  the  Romans  was 
more  relentless  than  that  of  their  rivals.  The  means  which  it 
adopted  to  satisfy  itself  was  determined  in  part  by  different  con- 
ceptions of  the  social  worthiness  of  war  as  compared  with  pro- 
duction and  peaceful  exchange.  Similar  results  have  been  seen 
in  modern  Europe  from  the  operation  of  the  aristocratic  taboo 
upon  business.  Since  capitalistic  business  has  risen  to  such 
unique  importance,  the  German,  French,  and  English  aristocratic 
classes  have  been  stricken  with  dismay  at  the  rising  power,  com- 
mercial and  political,  of  the  class  controlling  money.  The  aris- 
tocrats have  simply  handicapped  themselves  in  the  commercial 
race  by  social  traditions  that  have  proscribed  business  careers. 
They  have  improvidently  bred  business  capacity  out  of  their 
ranks.  This  is  one  clue  to  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  Jews  have  been  forced  into  trade,  commerce, 
and  banking  by  the  policy  of  the  Christian  nations  since  Chris- 
tianity came  into  political  power.  They  have  developed  business 
instincts  which  were  not  originally  peculiar  marks  of  the  race. 
They  are  the  superiors  of  the  social  leaders  in  ability  to  carry  on 
the  kinds  of  business  that  predominate  in  our  day,  and  they  are 
consequently  the  objects  of  impotent  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
classes  that  demand  artificial  prestige.  The  chief  reason  why 
there  is  no  anti-Semitic  movement  in  England  is  that  democracy 
is  so  much  more  intelligent  and  thorough  there  than  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  predominance  of  the  aristocracy  has  been 
more  or  less  a  fiction  for  a  long  time,  and  the  failures  of  the 
aristocracy  to  succeed  in  the  capitalistic  game  do  not  move  the 
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nation  to  any  strong  sympathetic  emotions  in  their  behalf.  The 
other  elements  have  learned  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  busi- 
ness, and  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  more  capable  men,  what- 
ever their  race  or  religion. 

One  of  the  ablest  portions  of  von  Hoist's  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  that  in  which  he  shows  the  impossibility 
of  combining  the  social  ideas  on  which  slave  labor  was  founded 
with  free  industry  in  the  same  political  society.  The  dependence 
of  economic  activity  on  social  conditions  was  never  more  clearly 
depicted.  From  the  earliest  details  that  the  ethnologists  collect 
of  social  decrees  of  the  sex  line  in  industry  down  to  the  distinc- 
tions between  wholesale  and  retail  trade  as  passports  to  different 
strata  of  polite  society,  history  bristles  with  illustrations  of  the 
present  thesis,  namely :  What  economic  activity  may  be  is  decided, 
not  by  economic  interests  alone,  but  invariably  by  conformity  of 
economic  action  to  internal  and  external  social  conditions.  It 
was  not  our  natural  environment,  but  the  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  that  set  limits  to  our  industrial  development  .before  the 
war  of  independence.  Again,  it  was  not  our  home  resources, 
but  the  attitude  of  foreign  nations  toward  our  commerce,  that 
crippled  our  trade  until  after  the  war  of  1812.  If  it  be  answered 
that  this  was  really  one  industrial  society  pitting  itself  against 
another  industrial  society,  that  it  was  thus  an  industrial  conflict 
pure  and  simple,  and  so  not  a  case  in  point,  we  may  concede 
that  this  is  largely,  but  not  wholly,  true.  We  may  then  cite  the 
clearer  instances  of  our  long  knocking  at  the  door  of  China  and 
Japan  for  admission  of  our  trade.  The  exclusion  of  foreign 
nations  from  these  countries  was  not  primarily  economic ;  it  was 
social.  The  objection  to  foreigners  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
opposition  to  foreign  goods,  but  to  foreign  people.  There  was 
social  antipathy  which  refused  to  mix  with  Europeans.  So  long 
as  that  antipathy  existed,  trade  relations  were  impossible.  In 
China  the  barrier  has  been  broken  down  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  force.  In  Japan  it  has  been  removed  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without.  And  since  the  new  social  atmosphere  has  existed, 
new  possibilities  of  economic  action  have  arisen.  Our  present 
relations  with  Cuba,   Porto   Rico,  and  the   Philippines  are  not 
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chiefly  determined  by  economic,  but  by  social  conditions  on  both 
sides.  The  present  status  of  the  labor  and  capital  question  is 
an  indication  of  our  social  conceptions  much  more  than  it  is 
an  exhibition  of  inevitable  economic  reactions.  In  short,  the 
kind  of  economic  activity  that  any  society  may  carry  on 
depends  not  alone  on  its  physical  habitat  and  the  economic 
quality  of  its  members ;  it  depends  upon  the  social  wants  of  its 
members  and  of  its  neighbors.  What  it  can  do  industrially 
depends  upon  what  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  world  want 
socially. 

It  would  be  equally  possible  to  treat  the  present  division  of  our 
subject  by  showing  various  classes  of  interdependencies  between 
a  society  as  a  whole  and  neighboring  societies.  The  method 
followed  thus  far  may,  however,  be  continued  with  equal  advan- 
tage through  the  discussion.  We  are  considering,  namely,  the 
dependence  of  the  business  element  in  a  society's  activities  upon 
the  desires  either  within  or  without  the  society  that  are  not  pri- 
marily economic.  We  may  repeat  the  thesis,  then,  in  this  form  : 
The  economic  activities  of  individuals  or  groups  are  conditioned 
by  the  status  of  the  knowledge  interest  in  themselves  and  in 
their  neighbors.  In  his  Development  of  English  Tkotigkt  Fro  fessor 
Patten  has  elaborated  the  thesis  that  national  thinking  is  the 
product  of  the  nation's  economic  activities.  He  is  quite  right  if 
he  organizes  his  generalization  into  harmony  with  its  converse, 
namely,  a  nation's  economic  activity  is  a  product  of  the  nation's 
thinking.  Otherwise  the  generalization  is  a  half-truth  that 
hardly  needs  to  be  exposed.  The  world  was  just  the  same 
essentially  six  thousand  years  ago  that  it  is  today  ;  electricity 
would  have  run  along  a  wire  in  Adam's  time  just  as  it  does  at 
present  if  opportunity  had  offered ;  steam  expanded  just  as 
forcibly  in  Noah's  day  as  it  does  now;  lyddite  would  have 
exploded  just  as  terrifically  while  the  Hebrews  were  making 
bricks  in  Egypt  as  it  did  on  the  Tugela  or  before  Pekin ;  the  sun 
would  have  printed  a  picture  on  a  plate  just  as  distinctly  in 
Solomon's  palace  as  in  a  modern  photographer's  parlors.  The 
reason  why  Adam  did  not  talk  to  his  wife  and  children  over  a 
telephone,  the  reason  why  the  ark  was  not  propelled  by  triple 
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expansion  engines  and  triple  screws,  why  Moses  did  not  shoot 
down  Pharaoh's  soldiers  with  rapid-fire  guns,  why  we  have  no  pho- 
tographs of  Solomon  and  his  court,  is  primarily  that  these  people 
had  not  sufficiently  observed  and  thought  through  the  facts  of 
nature  and  the  wants  of  men.  We  have  ten  thousand  comforts  that 
antiquity  did  not  enjoy,  simply  because  we  have  the  results  of  ten 
thousand  times  as  much  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  life  as 
antiquity  commanded.  These  truisms  are  indexes  of  the  con- 
ditions we  are  now  considering.  Specifically,  the  economic 
actions  of  men  are  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  and  the  knowl- 
edge-desires of  themselves  and  other  men.  Perhaps  the  illustra- 
tion that  most  readily  suggests  itself  to  American  minds  is  the 
case  of  Catholic  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Europeans 
were  as  greedy  of  gain  and  as  eager  for  adventure  as  they  have 
ever  been.  They  were  crowding  upon  each  other,  and  were 
anxious  to  find  new  sources  of  wealth.  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
rich  enough  to  create  greed  if  it  had  never  existed.  The  ocean 
washed  European  shores  just  as  it  does  now,  The  trade  winds 
blew  the  same  favoring  gales.  Sun  and  moon  and  stars  were 
the  same  safe  guides  to  the  sailor's  path.  Why  were  this  and 
that  not  put  together  ?  Primarily  because  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge in  Europe  prohibited  a  breaking  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
known  world.  Men  did  not  dare  to  trust  the  compass.  They 
had  not  yet  invented  quadrant  or  sextant.  But,  more  than  all, 
the  theologians  dominated  men's  minds  with  warnings  that  it  was 
heresy  to  explore  for  regions  unknown  to  ecclesiastical  cos- 
mology. The  Genoese  sailor  who  at  last  summoned  effrontery 
enough  to  believe  in  western  exploration  had  to  contend  more 
desperately  against  biblical  texts  and  monkish  interpretations 
than  against  economic  obstructions.  Indeed,  in  all  the  dealings 
between  more  and  less  enlightened  peoples,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  moment,  the  status  of  knowledge  in  each  party 
has  conditioned  the  economic  activities  of  the  other.  The 
aborigines'  ignorance  of  relative  values  has  been  the  temporary 
spur  to  adventure.  Ignorance  of  natural  resources  or  of  means 
of  utilizing  them  has  in  a  thousand  ways  modified  economic 
action.     Ignorance  of  the  traditions  of  peoples  has  resulted  in 
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ruinous  policies  of  intercourse.'  At  present  Americans  hardly 
need  to  be  informed  that  between  two  societies  which  are  in 
contact  the  decisive  factor  may  be  the  mental  content  of  each 
group  respecting  the  other.  If  the  Americans  knew  the  Filip- 
inos and  the  Filipinos  the  Americans  as  well  as  Americans 
and  any  European  nation  know  each  other,  there  would  have 
been  no  bloodshed  in  the  process  of  organizing  a  permanent 
government  and  restoring  order  and  industry. 

Emerson's  aphorism,  "No  man  can  be  heroic  except  in  an 
heroic  world,"  is  an  overstatement  of  an  under-apprehended 
truth.  No  man  can  be  his  best  in  a  world  unappreciative  of  that 
best.  No  group  can  be  its  best  in  a  world  not  correspondingly 
at  its  best.  A  worldly-wise  man  shows  some,  but  not  all,  of  his 
wisdom  when  he  dilutes  it  with  folly  in  dealing  with  fools. 
Societies  must  perforce  conform  their  economic  policies  to  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  other  societies  that  make  up  their  area 
of  contact. 

We  repeat,  then,  our  leading  proposition  in  this  section, 
namely :  Interdependence  is  a  constant  condition  within  which 
human  association  occurs.  We  are  illustrating  this  proposition 
through  one  of  the  many  series  of  ways  in  which  it  is  exempli- 
fied. We  are  observing  that  the  conduct  of  any  society  with 
respect  to  any  of  its  elementary  desires  is  conditioned  by  the 
status  of  that  society  and  of  other  societies  with  reference  to 
each  of  the  other  elementary  desires.  We  come  to  the  beauty- 
desire.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  show  that  the  beauty-desire 
has  exerted  as  strong  inter-societary  influence  as  some  of  the 
other  factors,  because  it  is  not  true.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
this  factor  has  always  exerted  a  subtle  and  pervasive  influence 
ever  since  there  has  been  human  intercourse.  For  a  generation 
we  have  been  pursuing  in  the  United  States  a  policy  of  tariff  pro- 
tection, ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  home  manufactures.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  love  of  beauty  as  applied  to  the 
arts  is  so  much  more  advanced  in  Europe  than  in  America  has 
given  to  many  kinds  of  European  manufactured  goods  a  prestige 
that  carries  them  over  our  tariff  obstructions.     The  reputation 

^Cf.  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 
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for  finish  that  European  goods  enjoy,  together  with  the  reputa- 
tion for  taste  that  some  Americans  affect,  gives  foreign  products 
a  vogue  that  forces  peculiar  trade  methods  in  our  own  markets. 
To  sell  a  piece  of  Connecticut  worsted  in  many  an  American  tailor 
shop,  it  must  bear  a  south-of-England  or  a  west-of- France  label. 
Parallel  cases  might  be  repeated  indefinitely.  In  all  trade  rela- 
tions between  exporting  and  importing  countries  the  aesthetic 
standard  is  a  prime  factor.  Even  Italian  and  French  art  squints 
toward  the  taste  of  American  parvenus  instead  of  aiming  solely 
at  aesthetic  ideals.  Every  tourist  in  Europe  today  will  be  shown 
in  England  churches  denuded  of  statuary  and  otherwise  muti- 
lated by  the  troops  of  Cromwell,  while  at  Versailles  the  desire 
for  revanche  does  not  prevent  the  keepers  of  the  palace  from 
praising  the  Germans  for  protecting  the  art  treasures  at  their 
mercy  during  the  occupation.  Just  as  the  state  of  aesthetic 
appreciation  softens  the  rigors  of  war,  so  it  modifies  the  eco- 
nomic process  of  nations  in  peace.  The  annual  hegira  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Old  World,  saving  thousands  of  complacent  Europeans 
from  poverty,  and  maintaining  whole  groups  of  occupations, 
must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  aesthetic  interest  of  Americans. 
The  crowding  of  people  from  country  to  city  throughout  the 
world  is  economic  and  social,  but  also,  though  unconsciously 
and  pervertedly,  aesthetic.  The  recent  Massachusetts  law  pro- 
hibiting building  in  Copley  square  to  a  height  above  ninety  feet 
is  a  local  illustration  of  the  principle  before  us ;  namely,  in 
general,  that  all  human  conduct  is  dependent  upon  conditions 
extrinsic  to  the  immediate  motive  of  the  conduct ;  and  specifi- 
cally, that  all  economic  conduct  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
aesthetic  standards  may  enforce. 

Lastly  in  this  series  of  illustrations  we  specify  the  particular 
that  economic  action  conforms  in  the  final  analysis  to  the  group 
conception  of  rightness.  A  German  economist  has  said  that 
"  economic  demand  is  a  section  of  the  moral  standard  of  the 
community."  The  African  slave  trade  lasted  as  long  as  Boston 
shipowners  could  keep  their  consciences  quiet  enough  to  accept 
their  share  of  its  profits.  The  early  policy  of  our  settlers  toward 
the  Indians  tended  to  a  level  corresponding  with  the  assumption 
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that  no  Indian  has  any  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to 
respect.  The  colonial  policy  of  most  European  nations  today, 
and  of  England  until  after  the  lesson  of  the  American  revolution 
was  taken  to  heart,  illustrates  the  conception  that  colonists  are  not 
only  subjects  of  the  government,  but  a  species  of  common  slaves 
of  the  more  favored  subjects,  to  be  exploited  in  the  interest  of 
the  ruling  people.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  We  are 
dealing  with  an  element  in  the  situation  that  has  made  its  impres- 
sion in  various  ways  upon  theories,  and  is  already  modifying 
deliberate  programs.  The  discovery  has  been  made  too  often 
to  be  any  longer  debatable  that  one  of  the  factors  which  fix 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  economic  action  is  the  moral  standard 
of  the  people  who  make  the  market.  We  repeat,  then,  the  main 
thesis  of  this  section,  which  the  foregoing  discussion  has  perhaps 
needlessly  elaborated,  namely :  Every  social  incident  whatever, 
be  it  the  daily  experience  of  an  individual  within  a  restricted 
group,  or  the  secular  career  of  a  continental  society,  is  deter- 
mined by  forces  not  wholly  within  itself.  It  is  a  function  of  a 
great  number  of  variables,  working  within  conditions  that  are 
constant  in  essence,  but  changeable  in  their  manifestation  in 
particulars.  Every  social  situation  is  the  product  of  everything 
else  that  exists  in  the  world.  To  change  the  situation  it  is 
necessary  to  break  the  equilibrium  of  forces  that  preserves  the 
status  by  setting  free  some  new  kinetic  factor.  The  dependence 
of  each  and  every  social  element,  whether  larger  or  smaller, 
upon  outlying  elements  of  which  it  is  a  part,  requires  this  first 
step  in  every  process  of  understanding  the  social  situation, 
namely :  the  effort  to  determine  precisely  what  the  particular 
conditions  are  that  exert  a  significant  influence  upon  the  ele- 
ment in  question. 

This  program  is  instinctively  adopted  after  a  fashion  by 
every  man  who  tries  to  deal  with  concrete  social  questions.  For 
instance,  in  all  our  current  treatment  of  trusts  we  either  seek 
or  we  assume  an  explanation  of  their  origin.  How  do  trusts 
come  to  exist  ?  One  man  says  that  they  are  brought  about  by 
the  tariff,  another  that  they  spring  from  competition,  another 
that  they  are  produced  by  criminal  collusion  with  the  railroads, 
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another  that  they  are  the  product  of  class  legislation,  etc.,  etc. 
The  least  intelligent  of  these  explanations  implies  recognition  of 
the  dependent  and  resultant  character  of  trusts.  Few  agitators 
seem  to  realize  how  many  and  complicated  are  the  elements 
which  have  conspired  to  produce  trusts,  and  consequently  how 
many  influences  must  cooperate  to  change  the  equilibrium  of 
forces  represented  in  trusts.  All  the  attention  that  men  are 
paying  to  the  subject  today,  however,  enforces  the  sociologist's 
claim  that  scientific  analysis  of  conditions  in  which  each  social 
problem  has  its  setting  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  practical  social 
intelligence.  We  have  to  learn  in  each  particular  case  not 
merely  that  interdependence,  as  an  abstract  concept,  describes 
the  situation ;  we  must  proceed  to  analyze  and  measure  the 
particular  elements  upon  which  the  situation  in  question  depends. 
We  then  have  the  terms  of  our  problem  with  approximately 
known  contents,  and  may  proceed  to  deal  with  them  accord- 
ingly, 

V,  Discreteness  or  discontinuity  of  the  individuals. — The  intervals 
in  space  and  in  time  between  individuals  that  make  up  associa- 
tions have  been  commented  upon  in  various  ways  by  different 
branches  of  social  science.  To  the  economist  they  have  been 
interesting,  for  instance,  as  accounting  for  the  diffusion  of  eco- 
nomic effects.  The  contrast  between  the  effects  of  a  blow  upon 
a  heap  of  grain  and  upon  a  solid  body  has  become  a  classic 
illustration  in  this  connection.  To  the  political  scientist  the 
fact  affords  clues  to  the  phenomena  of  political  inertia  and 
momentum.  To  the  psychologist  it  presents  problems  concern- 
ing the  distribution  of  mental  stimuli.  To  sociology  it  has 
supplied  an  essential  modifying  term  in  the  organic  concept. 
Expressed  psychologically  the  incident  now  in  question  reveals 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  social  sensorium.  Stimuli  actually 
reach,  not  society,  but  individuals.  There  is  imperfect  transfer- 
ence of  impulse  from  one  person  to  another,  because  persons 
who  are  closest  to  each  other  in  space  are  always  more  or  less 
distant,  and  often  effectually  insulated,  in  thought.  All  the 
processes  of  assimilation  have  to  go  on  in  many  individuals 
before  they  can  combine  for  any  conduct.     There  is  something 
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analogous  to  involuntary  muscular  action  in  the  phenomena  of 
mass  movements,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  long  before  any  new 
impulse  becomes  a  permanent  stimulus  in  masses,  and  con- 
stantly influences  their  action. 

Intelligent  reading  of  history,  or  observation  of  current 
events,  should  suffice  to  procure  a  proportionate  place  for  this 
social  incident  in  our  theories.  It  is  written  large  in  every 
passage  of  human  experience,  and  wisdom  must  recognize  its 
importance. 

Among  the  commonplaces  of  experience  that  are  partially 
accounted  for  by  this  incident  we  may  mention  slow  assimila- 
tion of  modifying  influence  throughout  human  associations.  As 
a  rule  men  move  with  what  often  seems  to  the  theorist  irrational 
sluggishness  in  assimilating  progressive  forces.  The  fact  of  the 
discreteness  of  the  units  makes  this  inertia  of  masses  not  only 
intelligible  but  natural.  It  was  six  centuries  before  Englishmen 
realized  in  full  on  the  investment  they  made  when  they  wrested 
Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  Baptists  and  Quakers,  as  well 
as  Jews  and  Catholics,  arc  still  living  who  can  testify  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  how  long  it  was  after  the  declaration  of  the 
principle  before  there  was  security  of  religious  toleration.  Our 
country  was  a  nation  on  paper  in  1789  ;  it  only  decided  definitely 
to  begin  to  be  a  nation  in  reality  in  1865.  Two  million  infe- 
rior Jiuman  beings  were  made  the  legal  equals  of  fifty  million 
superiors  in  this  country  a  generation  ago ;  but  legal  fictions 
cannot  work  miracles,  and  the  race  problem  in  America  is  in 
some  respects  more  difficult  than  ever.  For  a  hundred  years  we 
have  had  the  right  in  America  to  be  a  self-governing  people  ;  but 
when  we  weigh  our  municipal  administrations  in  the  balance,  we 
are  tempted  to  believe  that  we  have  accepted  the  ballot,  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  in  substitution  for  the  actual  exercise  of  civic 
liberty.  Here,  then,  is  a  constant  condition  of  human  relation- 
ship, to  be  placed  in  calculation  most  carefully  when  we  are 
most  convinced  of  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  human  improve- 
ment. The  enormous  time  necessary  to  secure  a  single  item  of 
social  gain  is  perpetual  prophecy  against  doctrinaire  pro- 
gramism. 
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The  contribution  of  social  analysis  to  the  overcoming  of  this 
inertia  must  be  made  through  due  appreciation  of  the  fact  now 
before  us,  viz.,  the  distance,  moral  and  intellectual  more  signifi- 
cant than  physical,  between  the  elements  that  make  up  society. 
How  this  distance  may  be  bridged,  how  channels  of  intercom- 
munication may  be  opened  and  kept  open,  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most problems  of  social  technology. 

VI.  Solidarity  or  community. — In  distinction  from  the  inci- 
dent "  interdependence,"  the  fact  in  view  when  we  make  note 
of  "solidarity"  or  "community"  is  not  primarily  the  depend- 
ence of  one  part  of  an  association  upon  other  parts,  but  the 
common  relation  of  all  parts  to  certain  conditions  which  may  at 
first  appear  to  be  wholly  external,  or  to  influence  only  a  cer- 
tain select  few  within  the  association.  Thus,  not  alone  the 
individuals  who  must  coast  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  the  great 
lakes,  or  the  gulf,  or  the  Pacific,  are  affected  by  the  storms  from 
year  to  year;  those  storms  limit  the  life-conditions  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  continent.  We  are  in  a  common  lot,  so  far  as 
we  are  affected  by  climate,  by  the  health  of  the  world  at  large, 
by  its  industrial  system,  its  political  institutions,  its  moral  ideas, 
etc.,  etc.  The  temporary  curtailment  of  the  output  of  gold  in 
the  Transvaal  does  not  affect  the  brokers  of  South  Africa  and 
London  alone  ;  it  does  not  confine  its  influence  to  the  banking  or 
business  world.  It  distributes  its  influence  over  the  whole  of 
every  civilized  country.  The  world's  demand  for  gold  changes 
the  conditions  of  life  for  every  factory,  shop,  and  farm  in  the 
United  States.  The  particular  fact  to  be  impressed  here  is  that, 
whatever  be  the  effect  of  an  external  influence  upon  an  associa- 
tion, and  whatever  counter-influences  may  operate  within  the 
association,  an  influence  bearing  upon  that  association,  as,  for 
instance,  depression  of  the  national  credit,  is  not  an  impersonal 
affair;  it  presently  comes  home  in  some  way  to  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  association.  The  machinery  by  which  this  is 
accomplished  has  been  suggested  in  part  in  our  discussion  of 
interdependence,  but  this  incident  of  community  or  solidarity 
is  separable  in  thought  from  the  antecedent  incident  of  inter- 
dependence by  virtue  of  which  community  becomes  more  specific. 
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It  is  this  fact  of  community  which  has  most  enforced  the 
organic  concept  in  its  essential  features.  The  universality  and 
intimacy  of  relations  between  men  is  a  fundamental  element  in 
social  theory.  It  is  not  a  fact  completely  distinct  from  the 
facts  already  pointed  out,  but  it  is  a  distinguishable  aspect  of 
those  facts.  Whatever  be  the  relations  that  press  upon  some 
men,  those  relations  are  a  part  of  the  lot  of  all  men.  The 
oppression  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  of  the  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key becomes  a  make-weight  in  the  politics  of  England  and 
America.  The  difficulties  of  farmers  in  East  Prussia  help  make 
the  "eastern  question"  in  China,  and  threaten  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine in  South  America.  The  local  politics  in  Ireland  may  hold 
the  balance  between  parties  in  the  United  States.  The  state 
of  crops  in  Russia  is  reflected  in  prices  on  the  Chicago  board  of 
trade.  It  would  be  possible  to  rewrite  history  in  terms  of  this 
single  condition.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  one-sided  view  of 
history,  but  it  would  correctly  report  one  of  the  correlations  of 
facts  that  is  involved  in  history.  We  might  urge  the  thesis : 
"  History  is  the  incessant  distribution  of  conditions  from  centers 
where  they  are  evident  to  the  rest  of  society  in  which  they  are 
gradually  assimilated  and  lost  from  view."  The  classic  illustra- 
tion would  be  the  political  absolutism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  affected  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  revolution  was  in 
one  sense  local  to  France  ;  in  another  sense  it  re-created  the 
world.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  spirit  of  French  administration  has 
been  changed  more  than  that  of  Germany  by  the  assimilation  of 
the  Revolution  by  each.  Again,  we  might  review  the  different 
classes  of  satisfactions,  and  the  activities  which  appetite  for 
them  stimulates,  and  we  should  find  that  the  desires  of  one  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  presently  become 
equated  with  the  same  class  of  desires  and  satisfactions  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  health  of  Calcutta  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula  is  presently  the  health  of  London  and  New  York. 
The  commercial  system  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  is 
both  cause  and  effect  of  the  commercial  and  fiscal  system  of 
England  and  America.  The  social  customs  of  the  Bushmen  and 
Fuegians  may  not  supplant  those  of  European  nations,  but  they 
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supply  material  for  revision  of  our  ideas  and  for  broadening 
our  conceptions  of  social  utility.  The  knowledge  gained  by 
rude  races  and  that  derived  by  the  keenest  science  are  inter- 
changed, and  the  culture  of  the  world  tends  to  become  one. 
When  the  fashion  of  our  chief  cities  sets  apart  a  week  for  devo- 
tion to  the  chrysanthemum,  we  need  look  no  farther  for  proof 
that  the  aesthetic  life  of  alien  civilizations  coalesces  and  har- 
monizes. The  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago  in  1893  was 
merely  a  symptom  of  a  condition  that  is  as  old  as  human  inter- 
course. Religion  is  not  a  local  nor  a  racial  but  a  human  want, 
and  the  want  will  not  be  satisfied  until  it  has  reached  a  uni- 
versal expression.  Every  movement  of  man  to  satisfy  the  reli- 
gious yearning  has  been  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  all  humanity, 
in  expressing  its  want  and  in  experimenting  with  means  for 
achieving  its  desire.  The  transfusion  of  religious  conceptions 
has  been  going  on  since  the  first  human  consciousness  of  awe 
and  fear.  We  need  not  argue  that  one  religion  is  the  product 
of  another,  but,  assuming  the  independent  origin  of  several 
families  of  religions,  there  has  been  progressive  modification 
of  religion  by  religion,  parallel  with  the  progress  of  inter- 
course between  peoples.  The  Buddhist  and  the  Jew,  the 
Mussulman  and  the  Christian,  each  has  a  different  actual  reli- 
gion today  from  that  which  would  have  been  his  religion  if  the 
other  faiths  had  not  contributed  to  the  content  of  his  conscious- 
ness. 

In  other  words,  the  world  has  gone  on  realizing  what  was 
partially  but  fundamentally  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  famous 
sociological  lectures  to  the  Roman  and  Corinthian  Christians 
(Rom.  12:4  and  i  Cor.,  chap.  12).  He  may  not  have  intended  to 
carry  his  proposition,  "We  are  members  one  of  another,"  beyond 
its  application  to  membership  in  Christian  communities.  At  all 
events,  the  truth  turns  out  to  be  as  broad  as  the  most  liberal 
interpretation  of  his  language  suggests.  As  intercourse  and 
means  of  communication  and  exchange  of  goods  and  thoughts 
have  become  developed,  world-wide  community  has  become 
more  intimate  and  obvious.  The  peculiar  consequence  of  this 
fact  today  is  that   there   are   no   local   questions ;  every  social 
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problem  is  a  general  problem.  We  cannot  make  wise  programs 
without  adjusting  their  relations  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
There  are  no  social  solutions  which  do  not  rest  upon  settled 
relations  in  society  at  large. 

VII.  Coordi-nation  or  correlation. —  Disregarding  its  relation- 
ships to  the  other  incidents  in  our  schedule,  and  considering  it 
in  itself,  we  encounter  in  the  fact  of  coordination  that  aspect  of 
reality  which  has  thus  far  furnished  more  material  to  political 
economy  than  to  any  other  branch  of  sociology.  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  become  as  familiar  as  our  present  means  of  knowledge 
make  possible  with  the  phenomena  thus  designated,  economic 
science  is  the  indispensable  interpreter.  Not  even  in  political 
science  is  the  fact  of  coordination  so  minutely  analyzed.  Yet 
we  are  left  with  a  partial  and  unbalanced  conception  of  human 
associations  on  the  whole  if  we  stop  with  knowledge  of  coordina- 
tion as  it  is  displayed  by  the  industrial  or  the  civic  department 
of  human  activities.  Desire  to  avoid  the  extravagances  and 
trivialities  of  the  so-called  "biological  sociologists"  has  caused 
a  reaction  among  cautious  students  of  society,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  shy  about  employing  the  most  obvious  organic  meta- 
phors in  reporting  the  more  general  facts  of  human  coordination. 
We  cannot  adequately  express  the  results  of  already  accomplished 
analysis  of  human  association,  however,  unless  we  take  advan- 
tage of  terms  filled  with  meaning  from  lower  orders  of  coordina- 
tion. There  is  articulation  of  parts,  there  is  interlacing  of 
structure,  there  is  intercommunication  of  persons  and  of  products 
between  activities  that  proceed  within  an  association.  All  this 
complexity  is  due  to  various  correlating  principles,  the  study  of 
which  is  perhaps  both  the  "immediate"  and  the  "paramount" 
task  of  sociology.  We  are  observing  at  this  stage  merely  that 
what  we  see  in  other  aspects  of  associations  depends  upon  facts 
of  another  order,  which  are  distinguishable  in  thought  by  abstrac- 
tion, whether  we  have  made  the  remaining  generalizations  or  not. 
These  facts  are  both  structural  and  functional.  The  whole  sys- 
tem by  which  communication  of  thought  and  influence  takes 
place  in  association  is  a  combination  of  material  and  spiritual 
devices,  which  gives    to   human   associations  a   coherence    and 
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regularity  of  a  unique  sort/  Objective  description  of  this  inci- 
dent of  association  is  still  an  unsatisfied  demand.  Attempts  to 
accomplish  it  have  resulted  in  much  clarifying  analysis,  along 
with  vast  waste  of  energy  in  debate  over  physiological  analogies. 
In  the  absence  of  agreement  about  the  terms  in  which  the  fact 
and  the  means  of  coordination  in  association  shall  be  described, 
one  is  liable  to  irrelevant  and  confusing  criticism  when  using  the 
readiest  and  simplest  explanation.  Without  wishing  to  raise  any 
of  the  mooted  questions  about  the  terms  which  will  best  apply 
to  the  facts  here  in  view,  we  have  to  note  that  what  men  do 
industrially,  for  instance,  is  not  merely  conditioned  by  what 
they  do  artistically,  scientifically,  politically,  and  religiously  ;  but 
it  is  controlled  by  a  network  of  interrelations  that  are  a  part  of 
association.  Social  coordination  is  not  like  a  mechanical  coordi- 
nation of  grains  of  sand  dumped  in  a  heap ;  it  is  the  operation 
of  interacting  spiritual  energies  and  material  devices,  as  consist- 
ent and  constant  after  their  kind  as  the  principles  of  military 
tactics.  We  see  the  fact  illustrated  in  different  degrees  in  the 
case  of  Chicago  industries  after  the  fire,  the  industries  of  the 
southern  states  after  the  war,  and  the  industries  of  France 
after  the  Revolution.  In  each  case  both  the  form  and  the  volume 
of  the  industries  were  determined,  first  and  foremost,  by  immediate 
local  circumstances  and  by  essential  personal  wants.  They  were 
determined,  secondly,  by  larger  connections  extending  to  the  whole 
form  and  spirit  of  the  world-association  of  which  these  groups 
were  parts.  Thus  Chicago  could  not  start  afresh  on  the  basis  of 
communism  of  land,  for  the  laws  of  Illinois  would  not  permit  it, 
even  supposing  that  the  people  of  Chicago  wanted  it.  Chicago 
could  not  build  a  city  without  streets,  or  depend  on  the  moon 
for  light  at  night,  or  revert  to  the  household  system  of  industry, 
because  the  whole  commercial  system,  as  illustrated  forcibly 
for  instance  in  the  insurance  factor,  would  have  vetoed  such 
irregularity.  The  same  fact  of  traditional  and  contemporary 
social  determination  of  activity  might  be  illustrated  at  length  in 
the  other  cases  just  named.     What  goes  on  among  associated 

'  Vid.  Small  and  Vincent,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  pp.  215-36  and 
237-66. 
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men  is  partly  a  consequence  of  physical  conditions  which  are 
primarily  outside  the  category  "social."  It  is  partly  individual 
action.  It  is,  however,  in  great  part  a  function  also  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  which  it  occurs.  Thus  our  economic  conduct  is  a 
function  of  the  domestic,  artistic,  scientific,  ethical,  political, 
legal,  and  theological  order  and  tradition,  organized  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  which  we  are  parts.  So  of  each  of  our  activities  in 
turn  ;  they  are  all  functions  of  each  other.  The  means  by  which 
this  coordination  is  procured  are  both  natural  and  artificial.  They 
have  partly  gravitated  into  operation,  partly  come  to  have  their 
present  efficiency  by  voluntary  adaptation  of  devices  invented 
without  far-reaching  purpose,  and  partly  grown  out  of  deliberate 
intention  to  organize  association.  They  have  been  expounded 
in  part  by  Professor  Ross  in  his  series  of  papers  on  social  control.' 
The  single  fact  to  be  insisted  on  here  is  that  human  associations 
of  all  grades  are  contacts  of  individuals  correlated  by  a  system 
of  coordinating  agencies,  not  a  jumble  of  individuals  free  to  trans- 
form their  association  by  extemporary  volition.  The  correlation 
of  the  units  is  a  phase  of  association  as  distinct  and  significant 
as  any  incident  in  our  schedule. 

VIII.  Individualization. —  In  dealing  with  this  schedule  of 
incidents,  our  method  is  to  state  and  illustrate  in  each  case  the 
fact  that  the  incident  exists,  not  to  enter  upon  discussion  of  rea- 
sons for  its  existence.  Upon  mention  of  the  present  detail  there 
is  at  once  provocation  to  join  issues  with  the  collectivistic  or  the 
individualistic  philosophy,  and  to  struggle  for  mastery  in  the 
name  of  one  of  these  conceptions.  That,  however,  would  be  far 
from  our  present  program.  Our  concern  in  this  analysis  is  not 
with  individualism  or  collectivism  as  an  idea,  but  with  individu- 
alization as  a  fact.  There  are  views  of  human  association 
which  make  it  the  same  sort  of  resultant  that  occurs  when  the 
fat  of  a  herd  of  swine  is  boiled  down  and  cooled  off  as  a  mass 
of  lard.  But  human  associations  are  not  homogeneous  masses ; 
they  are  heterogeneous  collections.  Diversity  of  individuals  is  no 
less  actual  than  community  of  relation  of  individuals  to  the  uni- 
versal conditions.     Human  associations  are  invariably  composed 

'  About  to  appear  revised  and  enlarged  in  book  form. 
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of  unlike  individuals.  It  is  true  that  in  the  ideal  monogamous 
family  man  and  wife  are  one  ;  it  is  more  literally  and  evidently 
true  that,  whether  the  family  is  ideal  or  not,  man  and  wife  are 
two.  So  also  in  a  rising  scale  in  other,  more  complex  associations. 
We  are,  of  course,  repeating  a  commonplace,  with  the  modifica- 
tion that  it  is  not  commonplace.  We  shall  lay  further  emphasis 
presently  under  another  rubric  upon  the  fact  that  individuals  are 
different  and  remain  different.  The  specification  upon  which  we 
now  insist  is  rather  that  the  associated  state  is  a  process  of  mak- 
ing them  different.  Association  diversifies  personalities.  It  puts 
premiums  upon  special  developments.  It  encourages  a  trait  in 
one,  it  represses  a  trait  in  another.  It  rewards  this  man's  per- 
formance, it  penalizes  that  man's  propensity.  It  gives  more 
scope  to  each  of  the  activities  normal  to  all  individuals  and  to  the 
rare  activities  peculiar  to  exceptional  individuals.  If  we  take  the 
genetic  view  of  the  social  process,  we  may  describe  it  in  this 
aspect  as  a  progressive  production  of  more  and  more  dissimilar 
men.  Each  change  in  the  social  situation  affords  a  new  outlet 
for  personal  idiosyncrasy,  and  presents  new  incitements  to  varia- 
tion of  conduct  and  character.  The  proverb  that  "it  takes  all 
sorts  of  people  to  make  the  world"  is  only  one  side  of  the  reality. 
It  takes  the  world  to  make  all  sorts  of  people,  is  equally  true 
of  the  same  reality.  The  limits  of  the  possibilities  latent  in 
people  will  not  be  discovered  until  the  social  world  has  reached 
the  limits  of  its  development.  The  social  movement  takes  place 
through  propagation  of  untold  varieties  of  persons.  Production 
of  personal  differentiations  might  be  fixed  upon  as  an  approxi- 
mate expression  for  the  whole  output  of  the  social  process.  Our 
whole  schedule  is  cumulative  warning  that  such  a  view  is  partial. 
Human  association  is  a  process  made  up  of  processes,  of  which 
the  present  detail  is  a  sample,  each  of  which  seems  to  cover  the 
whole  range ;  all  of  which  together,  however,  are  necessary  to 
the  completeness  of  each. 

IX.  Socialization. — The  same  facts  otherwise  viewed  yield  the 
apparently  antithetical  proposition  that  association  not  only  fits 
the  units  into  accommodation  with  each  other,  but  that  associa- 
tion is  essentially  assimilation  of  the   individual  life-process  to 
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the  social  life-process.  It  is  integration  of  the  process  in  the 
units  with  the  process  in  the  whole.  Association  is  the  fact  in 
which  individuals,  on  the  one  hand,  become  more  distinguishable 
from  each  other ;  while  the  same  individuals,  on  the  other  hand, 
get  their  distinctive  individuality  by  becoming  more  intimately 
merged  into  each  other.  Socialization  is,  accordingly,  not  in 
opposition  to  individualization,  except  in  words.  It  is  the  con- 
dition and  the  means  of  individualization,  and  vice  versa. 

An  analogy  may  possibly  indicate  the  truth  at  this  point  bet- 
ter than  literal  description :  When  the  prairie  schooner  is  the 
only  vehicle  owned  by  the  family,  the  social  activities  of  the 
family  are  rude  and  undeveloped.  Specialization  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  family  goes  on  pari  passu  with  more  highly  indi- 
vidualized means  of  travel  and  transportation.  When  the  prairie 
schooner  has  become  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  farm 
wagon,  and  half  a  dozen  different  sorts  of  conveyance  for  per- 
sons, each  of  the  dozen  vehicles  is  not  merely  different  from  the 
rest,  but  it  is  different  by  virtue  of  its  nicer  conformity  at  some 
point  than  the  prairie  schooner  could  reach  with  some  specific 
detail  of  the  life-process  maintained  by  the  family.  The  family 
life  becomes  more  diversified  by  commanding  the  service  of  more 
highly  specialized  implements.  The  implements  are  more  highly 
specialized  by  virtue  of  more  intimate  and  exclusive  connection 
with  the  whole  of  the  family  life. 

The  case  is  similar  in  form  with  men.  If  a  young  man  comes 
from  the  farm  to  the  city,  he  may  bring  a  wealth  of  invisible 
social  qualifications,  but  for  the  moment  they  are  not  available 
because  they  are  not  sufficiently  individualized,  and  they  are  not 
individualized  because  they  are  not  socialized  in  the  way  and  the 
degree  suited  to  his  new  conditions.  The  city  has  no  room  for 
farmers,  but  it  has  abundant  work  for  the  resources  that  accumu- 
late in  men  on  the  farm,  if  these  resources  can  be  geared  to  the 
proper  adjustments  for  which  the  city  has  uses.  Presently  the 
young  man  finds  a  place  where  he  is  permitted  to  show  what 
is  in  him.  He  learns  to  do  new  work.  All  that  is  common  to 
him  and  the  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  of  whom  he  is  a  speci- 
men remains  as  before,  but  the  specialist  begins  to  appear  in  him  ; 
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and  when  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  his  opportunity  or  of  his 
power,  he  is  no  longer  recognizable  as  a  child  of  the  soil.  He 
is  the  manufactured  product  of  urban  conditions.  His  apparent 
personality  is  that  of  an  actor  almost  lost  to  view  on  the  world's 
stage,  but  if  it  is  closely  scrutinized,  it  appears  to  be  a  personality 
formed  for  and  formed  by  some  minute  division  of  the  city's 
labor.  The  farmer  has  become  the  city  man,  not  alone  by  virtue 
of  changing  his  location ;  he  remains  the  farmer  still,  until  he 
specializes  his  individuality.  He  accomplishes  this  change  by 
adjusting  his  individuality  more  minutely  with  some  minutiae  of 
the  social  process.  Indeed,  objective  morality  is  socialization. 
The  unmoral  or  the  immoral  man  is  the  social  unfit  or  misfit.  The 
moral  man  is  the  man  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  social  conditions 
that  the  life-process  proceeds  within  and  by  means  of  him  with 
relatively  high  precision.  Association  may  again  be  described 
truly  but  partially  as  the  integration  of  distinct  individuals  into 
the  common  process. 

X.  A  subjective  environment. — This  phrase  seems  to  have 
been  coined  by  Lester  F.  Ward.^  The  argument  in  which  it 
occurs  attempts  to  refute  a  certain  dogma  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  and  to  show  that  all  volitions  depend  upon  antecedents. 
These  are  principally  internal,  and  constitute  what  may  be 
called  the  "subjective  environment."  Professor  Ward  discusses 
at  length  what  is  involved  in  this  conception.  It  is  so  much 
more  familiar  in  essentials  than  some  of  the  other  categories  in 
our  schedule  that  elaboration  may  be  omitted.  Professor  Patten 
has  made  use  of  the  same  phrase,  though  in  an  argument  which 
seems  on  the  whole  somewhat  gratuitous.'^  Unless  we  desire  to 
weave  a  tissue  of  esoteric  mystery,  there  seems  to  be  no  more 
reason  at  this  point  than  elsewhere  in  social  analysis  for  anything 
but  straightforward  description  of  the  familiar.  The  fact  that 
corresponds  with  the  phrase  which  we  have  chosen  as  a  name 
for  this  incident  is  so  obvious  and  so  commonplace  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  it  deserves  high  rank  among  scientific 
data.     We  instinctively  grope  after  something  beyond  to  take 

^Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  p.  321. 

'Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  November,  1894,  pp.  404  sg. 
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the  place  of  this  everyday  knowledge.  The  machinery  and 
the  consequences  of  the  fact  do  lie  beyond  our  observation,  but 
the  fact  itself  is  hardly  hidden  from  the  most  unobservant. 
Every  individual  begins  to  be  a  repository  of  feelings,  notions, 
ideas,  prejudices,  beliefs,  theories,  purposes,  so  soon  as  he  begins 
to  be  conscious.  When  we  force  a  truce  in  psychology  to  the 
extent  of  assuming  a  distinction  between  the  individual  and 
these  his  mental  equipments,  we  are  aware  that  the  individual  as 
we  know  him  is  an  agent  whose  scope  is  defined  just  as  evidently 
by  these  mental  furnishings  on  the  one  hand  as  by  the  forces  of 
the  external  world  on  the  other  hand.  The  born  Fenian  is  as 
really  limited  in  his  conduct  by  an  assortment  of  hereditary 
assumptions  about  England  as  he  is  by  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Ireland.  The  bred  Protestant  acts  within  the  prescription  of 
certain  impressions  about  the  Papists  that  are  just  as  real  as  the 
mechanical  or  chemical  reactions  of  his  body.  The  little  mathe- 
matics and  the  less  science  and  the  faint  odor  of  ethical  philoso- 
phy that  American  children  take  with  them  from  the  common 
schools  form  a  matrix  whose  properties  the  social  psychologist 
will  one  day  be  able  to  describe  with  relative  accuracy.  Mean- 
while the  politicians  already  know  how  to  count  upon  it  with  a 
high  degree  of  precision. 

In  other  words,  just  as  the  individual  carries  within  himself 
certain  conceptions  that  constitute  one  of  the  cardinal  conditions 
of  his  action,  so  groups  of  individuals  in  association  are  foci  of 
similar  influences  The  association  is  the  radiation  of  a  common 
mental  content  through  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  That  con- 
tent may  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  It  may  amount  to 
scarcely  more  than  common  desire  for  food,  common  assump- 
tion that  the  food  must  be  got,  if  at  all,  within  this  particula 
territory,  and  common  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  of  allowing 
these  the  persons  born  also  in  this  territory  to  use  it  for  their  food 
getting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  content  that  makes  up  the 
subjective  environment  may  be  that  highly  elaborated  collection 
of  perceptions  and  judgments  common  to  the  members  of  the 
British  Association  or  the  French  Academy.  Expressing  the 
whole  fact  again  in  terms  of  an  incident  abstracted  from  the  fac* 
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association  is  the  process  of  realizing  the  subjective  content  of 
the  associates.  Association  is  implicit  objectification  of  that 
which  is  in  the  minds  of  the  associates.  Association  is  practical 
adjustment  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  conditions 
of  the  persons  associated.  More  simply  still,  the  members  of 
any  association  have  certain  notions  in  common.  Their  asso- 
ciation is  the  common  response  to  the  stimulus  of  these  notions. 
No  association  is  merely  the  football  of  external  conditions, 
whether  social  or  physical.  Each  association  is  what  it  is  by 
virtue  of  a  common  spiritual  possession.  The  fact  ought  to  be 
too  clear  for  serious  dispute.  The  only  open  question  pertains 
to  the  propriety  or  utility  of  naming  the  fact  "subjective  envi- 
ronment," 

XI.  A  social  consciousness. — Tarde  has  remarked: 

It  is  not  true  that  there  is  a  social  mind  distinct  from  individual  minds, 
and  in  which  the  individual  minds  are  contained  as  the  ideas  are  within  the 
individual  mind.  This  is  an  entirely  chimerical  idea  of  social  psychology. 
The  social  mind,  like  the  individual  mind,  includes  nothing  but  ideas  — 
states  of  consciousness.  The  states  of  consciousness  that  make  up  the  social 
mind  are  scattered  among  the  individuals  that  make  up  the  society.  They 
are  not  assembled  in  one  brain.  This  diflEerence  should  be  neither  exagger- 
ated nor  ignored.  There  are  two  sorts  of  associations  :  first,  that  of  different 
individual  minds  united  in  the  society ;  second,  that  in  each  of  them  of  states 
of  consciousness  which  accumulate  gradually,  and  proceed  for  the  most  part 
from  other  minds.  In  each  individual  man  there  is  reproduced  to  a  certain 
extent  that  more  or  less  systematic  aggregation  of  states  of  consciousness  that 
constitutes  the  social  type.     The  social  mind  consists  in  this  very  repetition.^ 

Mention  of  the  incident  "social  consciousness"  is  the  signal 
for  attacks  at  various  points  along  the  sociological  line.  What 
is  social  consciousness  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Does  it  have  a  place  in 
every  human  association  ?  Is  it  merely  a  late  and  rare  develop- 
ment ?  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  enter  very  far  into 
formulation  of  all  that  answer  to  these  questions  would  involve ; 
but  it  will  be  an  advance  for  all  the  social  sciences  when  we 
shall  have  perceived  that  a  reality  is  here  recorded,  and  when 
we  shall  have  resolved  to  make  due  account  of  all  that  the 
reality  contains. 

•  Les  transformations  du  pouvoir,  p.  197. 
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Assenting  in  full  to  the  general  purport  of  the  citation  from 
Tarde,  we  furthermore  concede  at  once  that  the  fact  to  which 
we  apply  the  term  "social  consciousness"  is  in  one  sense 
included  in  the  fact  which  we  have  called  above  "  subjective 
environment."  All  the  content  of  the  social  consciousness  in  a 
given  case  is  a  part  of  the  subjective  environment  of  the  persons 
in  whom  it  occurs.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  replete  subjective 
environment  in  an  individual  or  in  an  aggregation  of  individuals 
may  contain  but  a  minimum  of  social  consciousness.  Although 
the  latter  may  be  placed  schematically  as  a  species  under  the 
former  as  genus,  each  seems  to  be  in  fact  a  direct  phase  and 
expression  of  association,  no  more  dependent  on  the  other  than 
each  incident  in  our  schedule  is  dependent  upon  all  the  rest. 

The  phrase  "social  consciousness"  has  been  construed  in 
various  ways,  and  survival  must  render  the  verdict  of  fitness  ; 
but  there  are  certain  plain  facts  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  each  other,  however  we  apply  terms  in  dealing  with  them. 
The  fact  which  is  of  most  importance  in  this  connection,  to 
which  we  now  apply  the  term  "social  consciousness,"  is  that  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  with  some  degree  of  clearness  or  other, 
members  of  every  group  perceive  that  the  group  exists,  that 
they  condition  it  and  are  conditioned  by  it,  that  their  individual 
interests  are  more  or  less  bound  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  group, 
and  that  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  group  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  conduct  of  its  constituent  individuals.  All  of  this 
mental  state,  with  its  varying  scope  and  intensity,  that  is  in  any 
individual's  mind,  is  his  social  consciousness.  If  the  group  is 
composed  of  a  thousand  persons,  and  if  in  each  of  them  the 
fact  of  the  group-relationship  has  risen  above  the  threshold 
of  consciousness,  to  that  extent  social  consciousness  is  a  part  of 
the  subjective  environment  of  that  group.  For  instance,  assum- 
ing that  there  is  a  common  something  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
Frenchmen  in  an  arrondissement  when  they  shout,  Vive  la 
France!  that  common  element  may  be  called  the  group-opinion, 
the  group-feeling,  or  the  group-sentiment,  and  it  would  be  a  part 
of  the  subjective  environment  of  the  group.  It  might  or  might 
not  contain  elements  of  social  consciousness.     It  is  conceivable 
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that  Vive  la  France  might  in  a  given  instance  be  more  of  an 
individual  than  a  social  watchword.  In  one  man's  mouth 
"  France  "  might  stand  merely  for  a  lively  sense  of  the  advantage 
of  a  job  on  the  public  works ;  in  another's,  for  a  notion  that 
"France"  is  a  patron  saint,  to  be  conciliated  by  zealous  shout- 
ing; in  another's,  for  a  vague  feeling  that  "France"  is  his  glorified 
and  triumphant  self,  asserting  miscellaneous  superiority.  In  so 
far  as  either  of  these  notions  is  common  to  the  members  of  the 
group,  or  goes  to  make  up  the  motives  that  actuate  the  group  as 
a  whole,  it  belongs  in  the  category  "  subjective  environment.' 
In  so  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  element  of  this  common  men- 
tal content  is  the  feeling  or  perception  of  the  reality  of  the 
association,  that  factor  is  also  the  "social  consciousness,"  first 
of  the  individual  and  then  of  the  group. 

In  the  most  general  terms,  then,  we  may  describe  the  inci- 
dent in  question  as  a  state  of  mind,  primarily  in  the  individuals 
and  then  diffused  throughout  the  association,  consisting  first  of 
perception  that  the  group  exists.  If  we  may  suppose  that  this 
perception  may  occur  without  any  corresponding  valuation  of 
the  fact  so  perceived,  we  may  describe  a  more  advanced  devel- 
opment of  this  incident  by  adding,  second,  that  the  members  of 
the  group  place  a  certain  appraisal  of  value  upon  the  group-rela- 
tion, as  something  to  be  cherished  and  guarded.  In  this  stage  of 
social  consciousness  we  have  clannishness  and  tribal  exclusive- 
ness  ;  at  later  stages,  class-consciousness,  esprit  de  corps,  patriot- 
ism, or,  as  the  Germans  phrase  a  kindred,  but  not  necessarily  quite 
identical  conception,  Nationalitdisgefuhl. 

Social  consciousness  need  not,  of  course,  in  all  individuals 
be  restricted  to  the  limits  of  national  bounds.  A  few  people 
have  a  lively  sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  whole  human  race. 
International  law  is  a  certain  sort  of  proclamation  of  more  than 
national  consciousness.  It  is  not  a  universal  rule  that  the 
intensity  of  social  consciousness  is  inversely  as  the  diameter  of 
the  association.  The  law  is  much  more  intricate  than  that,  and 
cannot  as  yet  be  formulated.  Our  present  purpose  is  satisfied 
by  pointing  out  that  wherever  there  is  a  relatively  permanent 
association  some  form  and  force  of  consciousness  of  association 
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begins  to  give  character  to  the  association.  It  is  probably  at  its 
nadir  in  the  horde.  Perhaps  it  has  never  been  at  once  more 
intensive  and  extensive  than  in  the  feeling  of  the  "chosen 
people"  toward  the  "gentiles,"  and  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world  jumbled  together  as  "barbarians." 
The  ethnologists  and  folk-psychologists  have  the  task  of  locat- 
ing and  measuring  this  incident  in  particular  cases  of  primitive 
men.  The  historians  must  furnish  data  for  detection  and  esti- 
mate of  its  workings  in  later  societies.  A  decisive  factor  in  soci- 
ology as  a  scientific  basis  for  social  action  must  at  all  events  be 
found  in  the  operations  of  social  consciousness.  Study  of  the 
content  of  social  consciousness,  and  of  the  processes  that  take 
place  in  individual  minds  as  causes  and  effects  of  the  prevailing 
state  of  social  consciousness,  is  pivotal  in  sociological  theory. 

XII.  Vicariousness. —  So  much  has  been  said  during  the  socio- 
logical half-century  just  closing  about  interdependence  of  one 
upon  another  in  society  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  present 
this  constant  aspect  of  universal  social  conditions  in  a  new  light. 
The  theorem  to  be  emphasized,  however,  under  this  title,  is  that 
the  social  fact  and  the  social  consciousness  presuppose,  not  merely 
constant  reactions  of  unit  upon  unit  and  part  upon  part  in  asso- 
ciations, but,  beyond  that,  incessant  interchange  of  service 
between  the  associated  individuals  and  groups  that  thus  react 
upon  each  other.  The  social  process  cannot  continue  unless 
there  is  unimpeded  give-and-take  between  the  elements.  With 
the  reservation,  as  before,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  an  element 
temporarily  viewed  as  the  whole,  we  may  express  the  fact  even 
more  strongly.  Since  the  condition  here  alleged  is  posited  as 
general  and  universal,  we  may  formulate  all  the  reality  of  which 
it  is  a  condition  in  terms  of  the  condition  itself.  Thus :  The 
social  fact  is  perpetual  vicariousness.  When  the  amount  of  vica- 
rious action  is  small,  the  social  process  is  embryonic ;  there  is 
merely  the  dormant  potency  of  society ;  association  is  realized 
only  in  a  minimum  degree.  When  vicarious  action  is  interrupted 
or  disordered,  association  by  so  much  ceases  or  becomes  negative 
(antipathetic).  As  vicarious  action  diversifies  itself,  the  social 
process  correspondingly  evolves. 
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Again,  this  being  the  case,  it  would  be  possible  to  rewrite 
history  in  terms  of  this  condition,  and  the  version  would  be 
much  truer  than  many  of  the  pretentious  attempts  to  read  the 
deepest  lessons  of  human  experience.  The  career  of  human 
industries  is  merely  the  story  of  one  man  learning  to  do  some- 
thing which  makes  it  possible  for  another  to  do  something  else, 
and  for  each  to  get  some  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  both.  Dif- 
ferentiation of  the  non-industrial  pursuits  and  classes  —  warriors, 
rulers,  artists,  priests,  scientists  —  is  merely  a  higher  elabo- 
ration of  this  economy  of  reciprocity.  No  human  vocation  has 
existed  as  a  tolerated  institution,  without  apparent  justification 
in  its  supposed  utility  to  others  besides  those  who  pursue  the 
vocation. 

There  is  no  clearer  illustration  of  this  than  in  the  reciprocal 
feudal  incidents  of  "commendation"  and  "protection."  The 
feudal  relation  was  a  balancing  of  services,  and  was  mutually 
advantageous  so  long  as  the  exchange  was  real  and  proportional. 
Revolutions  have  been  upheavals  due  to  interruption  of  the  vica- 
rious function,  or  to  tardy  or  premature  belief  that  the  function 
was  arrested.  At  one  point  there  has  been  excess  of  advantage, 
at  another  point  defect  of  advantage.  The  exchange  process 
that  would  normally  equalize  levels  of  advantage  has  been  some- 
how clogged,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  normal  human 
interests  have  asserted  themselves  by  breaking  through  an 
abnormal  order.  We  should  have  a  juster  account  than  has  ever 
been  rendered  of  every  episode  in  history  if  we  could  get  a  cor- 
rect answer  in  each  case  to  the  question :  Who  performed  or 
shirked  the  vicarious  function  called  for  at  that  point  ? 

When  we  approach  the  problem  of  present  society,  we  must 
sooner  or  later  confront  the  question  of  the  state  of  vicariousness 
in  our  society,  namely:  Who  depends  upon  whom  for  what  ser- 
vice, in  order  that  the  interests  represented  by  the  members  of 
present  society  may  be  satisfied  ?  Is  the  responsibility  dis- 
charged with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  ?  These  questions 
propose  the  inevitable  test  of  our  present  social  aims,  and  of  the 
structure  of  society  by  which  we  are  trying  to  reach  those  aims. 
Who  fails  in  performing  what  service  ?  is   the   question  which 
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calls  for  exhibit  of  the  whole  social  unbalance,  whether  in  judg- 
ment of  a  past  or  of  present  society.  The  world  is  not  a  gift 
enterprise ;  it  is  not  constructed  on  the  free-lunch  plan.  The 
world  owes  nobody  a  living.  It  is  true  that  no  one  can  earn  the 
kind  of  living  that  all  civilized  men  want  today,  because  the 
best  of  us  have  to  be  pensioners  on  the  past  to  an  extent 
which  no  one  can  compensate.  The  most  skillful  "architect  of 
his  own  fortune"  in  spite  of  himself  comes  into  the  greater  part 
of  his  fortune  by  inheritance  from  other  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that,  as  against  the  other  persons  of  his  own 
generation,  nobody  has  any  claim  that  sociology  can  recog- 
nize to  good  things  except  in  proportion  to  the  utility  which 
his  personal  service  in  the  world  bears  to  the  service  per- 
formed by  all  other  men.  Wherever  this  proportion  is  dis- 
arranged there  is  in  some  way  a  disturbance  of  the  vicarious 
relations. 

Accordingly  we  may  say  of  the  present  as  of  the  past :  It 
may  be  formulated  in  terms  of  vicariousness.  The  present  social 
order  is  normal  and  permanent  to  the  degree  in  which  it  secures 
natural  vicarious  interaction  between  all  the  associated  persons. 
Present  social  order  is  provisional  and  insecure  in  proportion  to 
its  toleration  of  partial  reciprocity  or  repudiation  of  the  dues  of 
vicariousness  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  associated  persons. 
Thus  the  labor  problem,  the  currency  problem,  the  tariff  problem, 
the  civil-service  problem,  the  expansion  problem,  the  liquor  prob- 
lem, the  social-evil  problem,  the  revenue  problem,  the  trust  prob- 
lem, and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  —  each  may  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  partially  realized  vicariousness.  In  so  far  as  reciprocity 
is  approximately  normal  we  have  corresponding  social  equilib- 
rium. In  so  far  as  a  false  balance  of  reciprocity  is  involved  in 
social  programs  there  is  unstable  equilibrium.  While  this  is 
merely,  in  the  first  instance,  another  of  our  technical  abstractions, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  category  without  the  aid  of  which  there 
can  be  no  adequate  penetration  into  the  essential  social  situation 
in  its  most  practical  aspects. 

XIII.  Persistence  of  the  individuals. — The  fact  to  which  we 
now  refer  may  be  symbolized  by  what  goes  on  in  a  mixture  of 
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chemical  elements.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  a  mixture  containing 
five  or  more  elements — say  chlorine,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  fluorine.  The  volumes  of  the  elements  are  in  various  pro- 
portions. One  of  the  elements  is  present  in  such  small  quanti- 
ties that  it  may  be  discoverable  only  after  the  last  refinement  of 
analysis.  Yet  when  that  obscure  element  is  found,  it  is  itself ; 
it  exercises  its  own  reaction ;  it  is  not  forced  to  abdicate  its 
peculiarity;  it  is  equal  with  each  of  the  other  elements  in  react- 
ing with  each  of  its  own  essential  properties  at  their  actual  value 
within  the  mixture.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  the  same 
affinities  when  immersed  in  nitrogen  as  when  they  are  undis- 
turbed by  a  third  party.  In  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  with  other  elements,  each  retains  its  proportional 
force  and  its  own  peculiarities,  subject  only  to  the  preponderat- 
ing force  and  quality  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  mixture. 
Oxygen  does  not  become  nitrogen,  though  it  may  be  lost  in  the 
volume  of  nitrogen.  Hydrogen  does  not  become  chlorine,  though 
in  almost  pure  nitrogen  it  may  be  unable  to  join  with  enough 
oxygen  to  distinguish  itself  from  chlorine  in  its  relation  to  com- 
bustion. Such  force  and  value  as  each  element  has,  however,  it 
retains  in  the  mixture,  and  whenever  the  conditions  of  the  mix- 
ture are  such  that  the  several  elements  are  called  to  show  them- 
selves, the  known  characteristics  of  all  alike  reappear.  There  is 
similar  permanency  of  character,  or  similar  retention  of  identity, 
even  when  that  identity  is  concealed  in  the  mass  of  other  elepients. 
In  the  social  reality  we  have  discovered  the  like  interest  of 
all  individuals  in  the  means  of  satisfaction  symbolized  by  the 
terms  health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty.  Tightness. 
We  do  not  find  that  persons  have  equal  intensity  of  desire  for 
these  satisfactions,  nor  that  the  distribution  of  these  desires  is 
uniform,  nor  that  they  present  to  themselves  the  same  specific 
objects  or  experiences  as  satisfactions  of  the  desires.  What  we 
do  find  is  that  when  any  man  or  class  of  men  arrives  at  the  stage 
of  development  at  which  these  desires,  any  or  all,  emerge,  the 
individuality  of  the  man  or  the  class  is  like  the  individuality  of 
every  other  man  or  class  in  demanding  the  object  of  desire  as 
the  satisfaction  of  want. 
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Brief  inspection  of  this  detail  leads  to  the  suspicion  that, 
though  its  universality  in  observable  associations  is  no  less 
demonstrable  than  that  of  the  other  incidents  in  our  schedule,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  incident  of  a  different  order  from  most  of 
those  of  which  we  have  spoken.  However  this  may  be,  we  are 
at  present  able  to  make  out  the  reality  of  this  incident  rather  as 
a  statical  principle,  as  a  condition  of  equilibrium  in  a  relatively 
developed  association,  than  as  a  fully  actualized  condition  in  all 
associations.  Perhaps  we  have  here  a  clue  to  the  consummation 
foreshadowed  in  the  mystical  term  "equality."  Major  Powell 
finds  the  essence  of  the  equality  that  is  indicated  as  a  condition 
of  a  stable  civic  situation,  in  "Equality  of  voice  or  vote  in  the 
council  ....  The  law  of  equality  in  demotic  bodies  is  the  law 
of  equality  to  assert  judgments."'  We  would  extend  the  con- 
cept somewhat.  We  would  say  that  individuality  has  normal 
scope  in  an  association  only  when  each  individual  is  the  equal  of 
every  other  individual  in  liberty  to  find  expression  for  his  whole 
personality.  Stable  equilibrium,  the  permanence  of  order,  is 
secured  in  proportion  as  each  man's  consciousness  of  interest  is 
on  an  equality  with  each  other  man's  consciousness  of  interest  in 
freedom  from  arbitrary  restraints  upon  attempts  to  get  satisfac- 
tion. The  semblance  or  degree  of  order  in  a  society  depends 
upon  the  approximation  of  that  society  to  the  practical  realiza- 
tion of  this  equality.  In  other  words,  social  order  rests  upon 
the  feeling  among  members  of  the  society  that  they  enjoy 
approximate  equality  of  freedom  to  realize  each  his  own  indi- 
viduality. The  condition  of  equality,  and  likewise  the  order  of 
society,  is  disturbed  when  consciousness  of  interest  of  any  one 
class  is  permitted  to  suppress  the  like  interest  of  another 
class. 

For  instance,  the  priestly  conception  of  religion  as  mani- 
fested in  the  theory  represented  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent 
III.  put  a  fantastic  fiction  of  religious  authority  residing  in  one 
class  of  men  in  place  of  the  inborn  religious  need  of  all  men,  and 
the  indicated  equality  of  all  men  in  adjusting  themselves  to  that 
need.     So  long  as  men  do  not  actually  recognize  their  religious 

^American  Anthropologist,  July,  1899,  pp.  498,  499. 
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needs,  but  take  them  on  credit  from  others,  hierarchical  sup- 
pression of  religion  in  the  laity  is  possible ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
religious  interest  begins  to  become  conscious  and  reflective  in 
the  laity,  then  the  imposition  of  priestly  authority  becomes  such 
a  violation  of  equality  that  the  prevailing  order  is  presently  over- 
thrown. 

The  same  formula  expresses  what  takes  place  in  the  realm  of 
the  sociability-desires  when  the  governing  class  fails  to  perceive 
that  political  consciousness  has  dawned  in  the  governed  classes, 
and  that  the  desire  of  self-determination  has  emerged  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  desire  of  the  rulers  to  be  masters.  When  the  policy, 
if  not  the  spoken  words,  of  Louis  XIV.  said,  "•Litat,  c'est  moi," 
the  social  or  political  existence  of  Frenchmen  outside  the 
administration  was  by  implication  denied.  The  peasant  in 
the  Vendee  and  the  sans-culotte  in  Paris  had  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  statecraft  that  the  king  possessed,  but  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  himself  a  political  person.  A  century  later  he  thought 
he  was  a  political  person  in  the  same  class  with  the  king,  and 
perhaps  he  was.  At  all  events,  the  dogma  of  his  political  non- 
entity was  the  spark  in  the  explosive  sense  of  equality.  The 
reaction  shattered  the  artificial  order  which  the  dogma  had 
made  precarious  for  generations.  Men  actually  have  social 
interests.  When  these  interests  come  to  consciousness  in  politi- 
cal desires,  they  are  real  forces  in  the  world  as  much  as  the 
affinities  of  chemical  elements.  They  are  not  to  be  read  out  of 
the  ranks  of  recognized  forces  without  consequences  as  fatal  to 
order  as  those  which  occur  in  the  laboratory  when  the  properties 
of  chemical  elements  are  ignored. 

Still  again,  in  the  realm  of  the  wealth  interests,  each  man  is 
a  potential  economist.  Each  man  has  not  only  wealth-interests 
and-wealth-desires,  but  economic  ideas.  When  class-conscious- 
ness becomes  definite,  as  in  modern  groups  of  wage-earners, 
the  ideas  of  the  group  may  be  crude  and  unwise,  but  they  exist ; 
they  are  the  ideas  of  persons  desiring  to  count  as  persons,  and 
actually  counting  as  persons,  in  the  social  reaction,  just  as  surely 
as  other  persons  count  whose  ideas  are  more  mature.  Social 
order  involves  accommodation  of  all  other  factors  to  this  factor 
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of  the  workingman's  individual  and  class-consciousness.  If 
other  social  elements  presume  to  push  the  workingman  back 
into  the  status  of  constructive  infancy ;  if  the  attempt  is  made 
to  place  the  workingman  under  the  tutoring  or  governoring  of 
other  industrial  classes;  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  workingman 
does  not  know  what  makes  for  his  own  good,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  restrained  from  manifesting  his  own  feelings  about  what 
is  for  his  good,  and  should  be  compelled  to  accept  as  a  substi- 
tute for  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  other  classes  want  him  to  have  —  personal  persistence  is 
ignored  and  vetoed,  equality  is  denied,  and  order  is  endangered. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discuss  this  incident  "  persist- 
ence," with  its  corollary  "equality,"  without  confusing  it  with 
the  condition  scheduled  next  in  order.  The  two  abstractions, 
though  necessarily  so  intimately  associated,  must,  however,  be 
kept  apart  for  purposes  of  clear  thinking,  even  if  the  process 
of  keeping  them  apart  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  equal  free- 
dom of  every  man  to  be  himself,  such  as  he  is,  must  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  a  specification  of  ideal  order;  it  must  be  recog- 
nized as  in  some  degree  a  postulate  of  all  order  and  an  incipient 
element  of  all  order.  The  fatalism  of  India,  the  acquiescence  in 
the  decrees  of  caste,  the  calm  assumption  of  superiority  by  the 
brahmin  and  the  equally  unruffled  acceptance  of  inferiority  by 
sudrah  or  pariah  —  each  expresses  a  certain  legal-tender  concep- 
tion of  valuation.  Castes  visualize  the  class-consciousness  of 
their  members,  and  the  system  approximately  represents  the 
judgments  of  personal  valuation  in  the  people  as  a  whole.  The 
same  psychological  phenomenon  appears  in  the  United  States 
in  the  popular  fiction  that  each  man  is  a  sovereign.  So  long  as 
each  man  believes  that  he  is  exercising  his  sovereignty  this 
appraisal  of  individuality  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
social  order  which  actually  nullifies  the  appraisal.  Wherever 
men  begin  to  believe  that  the  social  order  actually  deprives 
them  of  equal  privilege  to  be  themselves,  at  that  time  and  place 
social  stability  and  equilibrium  are  forthwith  in  danger. 

Accordingly,  as  in  the  case  of  each  condition  in  our  sched- 
ule, we  have  in  this  specification  a  test  of  all  past  and  present 
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societies.  That  flash  of  precocity  which  we  call  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, for  instance,  begins  to  be  more  accountable  when  we 
consider  that  it  was  the  concentration  of  excellence  of  a  frag- 
mentary sort  in  a  fraction  of  the  people,  while  the  mass  of  the 
people  merely  furnish  material  support  for  its  premature  and 
disproportionate  development.  On  the  other  hand,  Russian 
nihilism,  German  socialism,  French  and  Italian  anarchism,  and 
English  and  American  trade-unionism,  are  symptoms  of  dawn- 
ing mass-consciousness,  often  proceeding  to  senseless  extremes 
in  demands  for  deferred  payments  of  the  dues  of  partially  com- 
prehended equality. 

Neither  social  philosophy  nor  social  practice  is  yet  able  to 
take  this  fact  of  persistence  of  individuals  for  granted  and  to 
make  consistent  use  of  it.  Human  associations  are  collections 
of  individuals  with  certain  common  traits,  but  with  different 
and  differentiating  forms  and  intensities  and  combinations  of 
these  traits.  Human  associations  are,  accordingly,  different 
sorts  of  adjustments  accomplished  between  individuals  who 
always  remain  diverse,  no  matter  how  intimate  the  adjustment. 

It  is  possible  for  an  apparently  individualistic  philosophy  to 
ignore  this  incident,  although  that  provincialism  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  collectivism.  When  we  bring  the  concept  "society" 
to  the  front,  the  individualist  is  likely  to  challenge  us  with  the 
claim  that  "  '  society '  is  only  a  mental  image  ;  '  society '  is  merely 
a  conception.  The  individual  alone  exists."  This  most  seem- 
ing harmless  dogma  sometimes  means,  however,  a  conceptual- 
ism  quite  as  artificial  as  that  which  it  challenges.  It  has  to  be 
brought  down  to  reality  by  the  perception  that  "the  individual" 
is  only  a  mental  image ;  "the  individual"  is  merely  a  concep- 
tion. Individuals  alone  exist.  Human  societies  are  diversified 
adjustments  of  unlike  individuals.  The  play  of  individuality  is 
as  constant  among  them  as  the  play  of  cosmic  law. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  incidents  of  association,  this 
element  in  the  situation  is  both  fact  and  force ;  it  is  both  reality 
and  tendency.  It  in  turn  furnishes,  first,  its  own  material  for 
study  in  the  analytical  stages  of  the  sociological  process,  and 
it  presents  a  problem  of  accommodation  in  the  telic  division  of 
social  or  sociological  activity. 
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The  sociological  theory'of  Gumplowicz  reads  the  individual 
out  of  the  list  of  meaning  terms  in  the  societary  equation.  His 
thesis  is  that  the  individual  is  so  assimilated  by  the  group  as  to 
be  no  longer  significant ;  and  the  social  process  is  consequently 
a  process  of  the  determination  of  resultants  between  conflicting 
group-energies.  His  mistake  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  all 
discursive  thinking.  He  tries  to  dogmatize  a  factor  into  the 
place  of  all  factors.  The  "group-individuality,"  as  Ratzenhofer 
phrases  it,  is  a  real  and  mighty  force  in  the  social  reaction,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  find  an  association  in  which  the  individuality 
of  the  members  is  an  entirely  negligible  quantity.  Even  in 
such  an  artificial  and  abnormal  association  as  that  of  a  body  of 
prisoners  in  a  penitentiary,  among  whom  the  power  of  individual 
initiative  is  reduced  close  to  the  minimum,  the  reaction  of  the 
group  upon  the  officials  and  upon  the  outside  world  often 
betrays  the  peculiar  quality  of  some  individuals.  In  normal 
associations,  larger  or  smaller,  conventionality  is  no  more  actual 
than  heightened  individuality. 

In  this  connection  we  have  then  one  of  the  groups  of  marks 
of  a  stable  or  unstable  association,  of  greater  or  less  permanence 
in  the  social  order,  of  a  healthy  or  unhealthy  state  in  its  organi- 
zation. We  have  discovered  as  yet  no  absolute  ratio  between 
the  elements  of  individuality  and  of  collectivity  in  associations. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  the  present  argument  to  propose  a  theorem  to 
establish  such  a  ratio.  We  have  merely  to  register  the  observa- 
tion in  this  primary  division  of  our  subject,  that  just  as  inter- 
dependence and  community  are  general  facts  of  associations,  so 
the  persistence,  the  differentiation,  the  accentuation  of  the 
separateness  and  variety  of  individuals  are  also  universal  in 
associations.  Those  associations  in  which  individuality  is  least 
encouraged,  such  as  the  army,  are  merely  functional  devices 
that  serve  certain  purposes  of  larger  associations  of  which  they 
are  organs.  They  do  not  monopolize  the  life  of  the  individuals 
in  their  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  all  schemes  of  society 
and  human  life  are  evidently  passed  upon  by  the  world's  ulti- 
mate tribunal,  experience,  according  as  they  furnish  scope  for 
the  elemental  and  final  factor,  the  individual.     The  incident  of 
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the  persistence  of  individuals  in  association  is  accordingly  an 
element  never  to  be  eliminated  from  formulas  of  societary 
reactions. 

XIV.  Justice. —  It  may  be  impossible  to  give  so  clear  an 
account  of  this  incident  that  its  distinctness  from  the  foregoing 
will  be  apparent ;  but  the  following  is  a  first  step  toward  that 
end :  Equality,  as  we  used  the  term  under  the  last  head,  is  a 
concept  of  absolute  values.  Justice  is  a  concept  of  proportion 
among  absolutes,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  among  values  previously 
treated  by  abstraction  as  absolute.  Crusoe  and  Friday  are 
equal  in  actuality  of  conscious  interests.  Both  want  to  live,  to 
eat,  to  keep  warm,  to  sleep,  to  escape  pain,  to  rejoin  kinsmen, 
to  satisfy  curiosity,  and  to  profit  by  each  other's  cooperation. 
They  are  unequal  in  diversity  of  desires,  and  in  perception  of 
means  likely  to  satisfy  them.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
condition  of  equality  on  Crusoe's  part  if  he  should  wantonly 
inflict  bodily  pain  on  Friday.  It  would  also  violate  justice,  but 
not  for  the  same  reason.  It  would  be  no  violation  of  the  con- 
dition of  equality  if  Crusoe  inflicted  enough  bodily  pain  on 
Friday  to  compel  him  to  do  his  share  in  defending  both  against 
enemies.  On  the  contrary,  if  Friday  persisted  in  wasting  the 
supply  of  gunpowder  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  while  Crusoe's 
prudence  foresaw  that  Friday's  amusement  would  cost  both 
their  lives,  justice  would  demand  an  equation  of  desires.  With- 
out denying  to  Friday  the  right  to  be  Friday,  to  think  Friday's 
thoughts,  to  want  Friday's  wants,  Crusoe  may  assert  his  right  to 
be  Crusoe,  to  think  Crusoe's  thoughts,  to  want  Crusoe's  wants. 
So  far  equality  is  satisfied.  But  if  there  comes  to  be  a  conflict 
of  thought  and  of  want  between  Crusoe  and  Friday,  it  at  once 
appears  that  there  are  relativities  among  interests  and  among 
conceptions  of  ways  to  satisfy  interests.  It  appears  also  that 
there  are  dependencies  between  Crusoe  and  Friday.  Each  not 
only  needs'  the  other,  but  each  may  so  act  as  to  sacrifice  the 
other's  welfare  entirely.  Given,  then,  an  absolute  value  in  each 
contending  person,  how  shall  the  conflict  be  reconciled  ?  The 
equation  between  persons,  so  as  to  respect  their  equality  of 
right  to  be  persons,  so  as  to  adjust  the  proportionality  of  their 
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individual  desires,  is  justice.  In  other  words,  justice  is  the  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  a  balanced  proportion  between  the 
interests  of  different  persons  who  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  interests.  Equality  is  a  conception  corresponding 
to  each  one's  right  to  be  himself.  Justice  is  a  conception  cor- 
responding to  each  one's  duty  to  be  no  more  than  himself. 
Equality  is  a  concept  of  individualization ;  justice  is  a  concept 
of  coordination. 

In  this  light  the  formula  of  justice,  or  of  "equal  freedom," 
which  Spencer  so  egregiously  overworked,  is  available,  namely : 
"Every  man  is  free  to  do  that  which  he  wills,  provided  he 
infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man."  ^  Taken 
together  with  our  formula  of  equality,  this  formula  of  freedom 
or  justice  would  not  require  the  author's  subsequent  explanation 
that  it  does  not  permit  policies  of  perpetual  aggressiveness  on 
the  rights  of  others,  provided  the  others  are  free  to  resent  in 
kind.  A  part  of  individuality  is  initiative,  self-choice  of  the  direc- 
tion which  the  activities  of  self  shall  take.  Aggression  violates 
equality,  whether  it  violates  justice  or  not,  because  it  takes 
away  from  the  man  who  wants  to  be  peaceable  the  privilege  of 
choosing  to  be  peaceable,  and  compels  him  to  repel  aggression. 
Even  if  he  proves  better  able  than  the  aggressor  to  maintain 
himself,  he  has  meanwhile  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right 
of  choice  by  the  aggression.  That  is,  the  condition  of  equality 
has  been  disturbed.  We  might  add,  therefore,  to  Spencer's  for- 
mula of  justice,  "  Provided  also  that  he  infringes  not  the  equality 
of  any  other  man." 

Whatever  be  the  content  which  our  theories  put  into  the 
term  "justice,"  some  vague  valuation  of  the  term  is  a  too  common 
element  of  all  social  theory  to  need  vindication  in  this  connec- 
tion. However  questionable  any  other  term  in  our  schedule  of 
incidents  may  be,  a  dispute  about  the  term  "justice  "  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  stable  social  order  could  at  this  late  date  scarcely 
be  provoked.  All  social  order  has  presumed  that  justice  is 
behind  and  beneath  the  laws  defending  and  the  sanctions  sus- 
taining the  order.     All  questions  of  social  institutions  have  been 

^Ethics,  Vol.  II,  p.  46. 
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heralded  in  terms  of  justice  violated  and  justice  demanded.  All 
disintegration  and  reintegration  of  societies  may  be  described  in 
terms  of  less  and  greater  approximation  to  justice.  The  patria 
potestas  at  the  basis  of  Roman  law  was  the  expression  of  the 
Roman  sense  of  just  balance  and  proportion  between  \\\&  pater- 
familias and  the  members  of  his  household.  The  gradual  limita- 
tion in  practice  of  the  right  thus  recognized  in  theory,  and  then 
the  elimination  of  certain  elements  of  the  patria  potestas  from 
other  codes,  illustrate  the  same  prevalence  of  the  sentiment  of 
justice  on  the  one  hand,  together  with  the  companion  fact  of 
change  in  the  idea  of  justice  on  the  other  hand.  The  mediaeval 
contract  between  lord  and  vassal,  ratifying  and  including  sub- 
contracts between  vassal  and  minor  vassal,  and  then  the  status 
outside  of  and  beneath  contract  forced  upon  the  non-feudal 
masses,  were  in  the  same  sense  theorems  of  justice.  They  repre- 
sented the  estimate  of  proportion  between  interests  and  classes 
of  persons  that  the  mediaeval  intellect  had  been  able  to  form. 
The  English  system  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  as  contrasted 
with  the  French  system  of  division  of  estates,  is  an  exhibit  again 
of  justice  in  unlike  forms,  as  it  is  conceived  in  two  neighboring 
societies. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  our  contemporary  social 
problems  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  justice.  Not  only  is  this  true 
as  an  academic  proposition,  but  it  is  further  true  that  all  our 
social  problems  are  arraignments  both  of  our  abstract  ideas  of 
justice  and  of  the  social  order  which  is  supposed  to  embody  jus- 
tice. We  have  social  problems  because  the  conditions  of  order 
and  progress  are  partially  unsatisfied.  This  must  be  reiterated 
at  every  step,  lest  we  seem,  in  dealing  with  one  of  the  conditions 
of  order,  to  forget  that  there  are  other  equally  essential  condi- 
tions of  order.  Reserving  for  this  qualification  full  force,  we 
may  maintain  that  every  system  of  customs  and  laws  by  which 
the  social  order  is  controlled  is  a  provisional  theorem  of  justice. 
It  formulates  at  least  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb  standard  of  justice. 
It  is  an  hypothesis  of  justice.  Experience  tests  the  correctness 
of  the  hypothesis.  If  the  assumption  is  measurably  close  to  the 
reality,  the  customs  and  the  laws  remain  elements  of  order.     If 
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the  assumption  is  wide  of  the  reality,  the  customs  and  the  laws 
presently  prove  to  be  factors  of  disorder.  These  general  propo- 
sitions are  not  affected  in  principle  by  the  fact  that  changes  of 
circumstances  rather  than  original  misconception  of  justice  may 
produce  incongruity  between  regulative  customs  and  laws,  and 
the  interests  which  they  essay  to  control.  Nobody  can  foresee 
all  the  shiftings  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  which  a  given 
legal  rule  may  permit  or  promote.  Its  purpose  may  be  just ;  its 
immediate  effects  may  be  just ;  its  remote  effects  may  be  unjust. 

For  instance,  the  present  Illinois  law  of  workmen's  liens  is 
prima  facie  calculated  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
"The  law  provides  that  all  debts  or  claims  for  materials  furnished 
or  labor  expended  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  the  ownership  of  the 
land,  a  lien  on  the  fee.  If  a  workman  has  a  claim  for  services, 
or  a  steel  manufacturer  a  claim  for  material  provided,  he  has  a 
right  upon  the  fee  itself  and  not  merely  as  against  the  contractor 
who  employed  him  or  who  used  his  steel."  ^  The  effect  of  the 
law  is  said  to  have  been,  among  other  things,  to  throw  a  large 
part  of  the  building  business  in  Chicago  into  the  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible contractors,  and  this  fact  doubtless  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  recent  disorders  in  the  building  trades,  involving  many 
sorts  of  injustice  to  many  classes  of  people. 

In  contemplating  a  society  writhing  in  disorder  to  break  the 
fetters  of  the  constraining  order,  one  of  the  lenses  through  which 
we  must  look  is  furnished,  then,  by  the  idea  of  justice.  If  we 
attempt  to  understand  the  disorder  as  a  theory  and  a  feeling  in 
men's  minds,  then  our  task  is  to  make  out  what  objective  facts 
fail  to  correspond  with  the  standards  of  justice  which  the  men  in 
question  entertain.  If  we  attempt  to  understand  the  disorder  as 
a  somewhat  unconscious  outburst  of  the  social  forces,  as  a  natural 
but  not  necessarily  as  a  deliberate  phenomenon,  then  our  task  is 
to  find  objective  disarrangements  of  justice.  And  in  this  case  of 
course  our  own  standard  of  justice  has  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
criterion.  In  all  cases  the  incident  that  we  term  justice  is  a 
tendency,  a  gravitation,  an  outcropping  of  persistent  moral  qual- 
ity, the  full  force  of  which  has  yet  to  appear. 

'  Vid.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  in  Chicago  Times- Herald,  November  20,  1899. 
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XV.  Security.  —  It  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  popular  social 
science  that  we  have  passed  the  stage  of  status  and  have  entered 
upon  the  stage  of  contract.  The  fact  referred  to  is  substantially 
that  we  no  longer  doom  a  man  to  stay  in  the  social  rank  or  the 
economic  vocation  or  the  political  class  of  his  parents.  A  man 
is  not  foreordained  from  birth,  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth, 
to  a  certain  artificial  rating  in  the  social  order.  We  have  broken 
from  these  arbitrary  designations,  and  a  man  may  place  himself, 
by  voluntary  disposal  of  himself,  wherever  his  merits  entitle  him 
to  belong.  There  is  freedom  to  contract  without  conventional 
veto  of  the  contract.  The  landless  man  may  become  a  landlord 
if  he  can  work  and  save  and  find  a  landowner  who  prefers  dollars 
to  acres.  The  peasant,  the  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the  Jew,  may 
become  a  civil  or  military  officer,  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  a  preacher, 
a  banker,  an  editor,  if  he  can  gain  the  necessary  personal  quali- 
fications. No  social  ban  now  vetoes  his  efforts  toward  change 
of  status.  This  is  in  itself  something  to  be  very  highly  esteemed. 
It  is  an  immeasurable  social  gain.  But  it  is  not  an  unqualified 
gain,  and  it  is  not  a  gain  that  is  indicated  with  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  popular  antithesis  between  status  and  contract. 

The  rejoicings  of  theorists  over  abandonment  of  the  regime 
of  status  have  tended  to  fix  the  impression  that  status  itself  is 
an  unsocial  and  inequitable  element  in  human  conditions.  The 
fact  is  that,  while  fixity  of  status  is  a  violation  of  certain  essen- 
tial conditions,  security  of  status  is  in  turn  itself  one  of  those 
essential  conditions.  We  cannot  think  human  association  with- 
out the  category  of  status,  although  human  associations  are  in 
constant  movement,  and  status  is  thus  a  moving  equilibrium  at 
most ;  yet  in  actual  associations  certain  precision  of  status  among 
the  members  is  universal.  If  it  should  be  eliminated  in  any  case, 
there  would  at  once  be  confusion  and  danger,  if  not  anarchy. 
The  social  end  is  not  abolition  of  status,  but,  first,  security  of 
status,  and,  second,  flexibility  or  exchangeability  of  status. 

Comte,  La  Play,  Schaefifle,  DeGreef,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
modern  sociologists,  have  either  expressly  or  by  implication 
insisted  on  the  function  of  order  in  the  achievement  of  progress.' 

*  Vid.  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  125  sq. 
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Now,  status  is  merely  order  recognized  and  secured.  If  it  is 
secured  so  rigidly  that  the  order  cannot  resolve  itself  into  a 
different  status,  there  is  evidently  an  arrest  of  function  in  the 
social  process.  Perhaps  we  may  suggest  the  reality  by  use  of 
the  analogy  of  the  governor  on  the  safety-valve  of  an  engine. 
There  is  a  certain  statical  relation  between  the  steam-pressure, 
the  weight  of  the  balls  on  the  arms  of  the  governor,  the  speed 
of  revolution,  and  the  friction  of  the  parts.  If,  however,  the 
valve  or  the  bearings  of  the  governor  be  rusted  into  fixity,  the 
entire  functional  value  of  the  device  is  lost.  It  is  useless,  both 
as  an  end  unto  itself  and  as  a  structural  element  of  the  engine. 
The  like  is  true  of  the  social  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  no  statical  relations,  no  pro- 
portional values,  no  functional  assignments  among  men,  the 
whole  social  process  is  by  so  much  reduced  to  what  Spencer 
phrases  as  "indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity."  It  is  the 
absence  of  order  and  the  negation  of  progress.  This  condition 
might  be  symbolized  to  a  certain  extent  by  pieces  of  metal  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  parts  of  an  engine,  but  scattered  promiscu- 
ously, instead  of  being  manufactured  and  assembled  in  a  working 
machine. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  present  term  in  our  schedule 
may  not  be  perfectly  evident.  The  point  is  this  :  Assured  con- 
stancy of  the  conditions  involved  in  association,  and  assured 
safety  of  individual  and  social  accomplishments,  is  the  concept 
symbolized  by  the  term  "security."  This  set  of  relations  among 
men  is  another  universal  incident  of  association.  It  is,  primarily, 
a  condition  of  order.  It  is,  secondarily,  like  all  static  condi- 
tions, tributary  to  progress.  Reduced  to  more  concrete  expres- 
sion the  present  theorem  is  that  human  association  not  only 
furnishes  but  is  a  guarantee  of  security  —  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  association,  on  the  other  hand  to  the  individuals  assimilated 
in  the  association. 

Primitive  association,  say  in  the  horde,  realizes  little  more 
than  security  of  the  species-interest,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
animal  association.  Changes  in  types  of  associations  from  less 
to  more  civilized  are  both  effect  and  cause  of  security  in  a  more 
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complete  sense.  Presently  association  becomes  to  such  a  degree 
psychical  that  the  security  is  more  and  more  conventional — that 
is,  artificial  —  and  consequently  weak  with  the  defects  of  human 
knowledge  and  feeling.  From  that  time  forward  the  social 
problem  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  security,  namely:  How  may 
that  security  for  the  individual  and  for  the  association  without 
which  the  individual  cannot  remain  satisfied  in  the  association 
be  so  sanctioned  and  safeguarded  that  it  will  not  destroy 
itself  ? 

Let  our  first  concrete  illustration  be  the  institution  of  politi- 
cal sovereignty.  Sovereignty,  in  fact,  is  power  to  claim  obedi- 
ence from  the  persons  composing  the  society,  and  to  be  free 
from  liability  to  render  obedience  in  turn  to  any  other  persons. 
Sovereignty  in  its  workings  is  a  realization  of  security.  There 
are  gradations  in  amounts  of  goods  secured  and  of  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  are  assured,  marked  by  transit  from  the 
fist-law  of  the  horde  to  the  blood-feud  of  the  tribal  state,  and  to 
the  legal  sanction  of  the  civic  state.  The  attainment  of  sover- 
eignty, however,  by  any  sort  of  ruling  power,  marks  the  realiza- 
tion of  security  for  some  things  in  higher  degrees,  and  henceforth 
there  is  order  of  some  sort.  There  is  some  certainty  in  the  place 
of  total  uncertainty ;  some  conventionality  in  place  of  complete 
arbitrariness  ;  some  uniformity  instead  of  utter  irregularity.  With 
all  this,  and  in  virtue  of  all  this,  there  is  heightened  intensiveness 
of  association. 

In  his  Study  of  Sociology  Herbert  Spencer  has  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  concept  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  relations  in  the  real  world.  In  the  social  section  of 
the  real  world  there  is  a  tendency  to  realize  in  practice  certainty 
of  objective  relations,  and  to  develop  corresponding  conscious- 
ness of  that  certainty.  This  certainty  of  relations  in  its  lowest 
forms  is  merely  an  aspect  of  the  general  cosmic  law.  Human 
association  tends  to  establish  relations  of  an  order  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  these  objective  relations,  with  the  corresponding  sub- 
jective facts  in  view  of  them,  are  first  demonstrations  that  society 
exists,  then  essentials  of  association,  then  conditions  of  improved 
association.     We  have  the  permanent  dilemma,  with  the  terms 
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changing  their  content  at  every  step :  Without  association  no 
security;  without  security  no  association. 

The  principle  underlying  the  institution  of  sovereignty  is 
visible  again  in  all  the  phenomena  of  authority  of  other  types. 
In  matters  of  belief,  social  security  is  found  in  a  prescribed  con- 
sensus of  creed,  until  the  associated  persons  learn  to  find  more 
security  in  each  other's  "will  to  believe"  than  in  a  perfunctory 
formula  of  what  to  believe.  Modern  liberalism  is  not  a  sur- 
render of  intellectual  and  moral  security;  it  is  discovery  of  more 
security  in  voluntary  loyalty  to  truth  than  in  forced  obedience 
to  authority.  We  are  not  living  without  security  of  intellectual 
and  moral  sanctions ;  we  are  testing  the  virtues  of  different 
sanctions  from  those  that  were  relied  upon  in  former  times. 
Today  we  say  that  "truth  is  mighty  and  it  will  prevail,"  instead 
of  saying,  "  Such  and  such  is  the  truth,  therefore  our  brute  force 
shall  make  it  prevail."  Today  our  social  security  in  matters  of 
belief  is  found  in  the  affinity  of  all  men  for  truth,  and  their  gravi- 
tation toward  agreement  about  truth,  rather  than  in  the  power  of 
some  men  to  force  conceptions  of  truth  upon  others. 

The  same  principle  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  our 
industrial  order.  Whatever  indictments  we  may  bring  against 
modern  industrial  systems,  they  secure  certain  definite  things 
and  relationships  to  all  members  of  industrial  society.  The 
balance  may  be  unjust  and  temporary,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  a 
recourse  even  for  those  who  want  to  substitute  a  different  order 
at  the  earliest  moment.  The  anarchist  agitates  for  a  society  in 
which  there  will  be  no  police.  Meanwhile  his  agitation  has  the 
security  of  police  protection.  The  socialist  crusades  for  a  society 
in  which  there  will  be  no  private  ownership  of  land ;  but  he  is 
guaranteed  protection  of  the  courts  in  using  the  products  of  his 
own  piece  of  land  to  maintain  his  campaign  for  its  socialization. 

Security  is  a  fact,  a  static  principle,  a  kinetic  factor,  and  a 
developing  ideal  in  human  association.  It  is  not  quantitatively 
nor  qualitatively  constant,  but  in  some  form  and  degree  it  is 
universal.  It  is  both  order  and  a  condition  of  order ;  and,  for 
reasons  already  noticed,  it  is  consequently  both  progress  and  a 
condition  of  progress. 
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XVI.  Continuity  of  influence. — The  fact  that  this  incident  has 
repeatedly  been  suggested,  and  is  implied  in  those  aspects  of 
association  already  discussed,  would  not  justify  its  exclusion 
from  separate  mention  in  our  analysis.  No  association  is  eternal. 
Associations  vary  incaculably  in  permanence.  Every  association 
whatsoever  is  a  channel  through  which  some  part  of  the  social 
tradition  is  perpetuated.  Association  is  projection  of  the  earlier 
moment  into  the  later.  Association  is  preservation  of  the  past 
in  the  present  and  its  production  in  the  future.  Association  is 
the  means  by  which  continuity  of  human  action  is  realized  and 
guaranteed.  Association  is  the  reagent  that  makes  successive 
social  situations  parts  of  each  other. 

There  is  a  story  that  during  the  early  summer  of  1898,  when 
there  was  great  excitement  throughout  the  country  over  a  pos- 
sible descent  of  the  Spanish  fleet  upon  our  Atlantic  coast,  a 
western  man  asked  a  Boston  citizen  what  he  thought  about 
the  danger  of  Cervera's  bombarding  the  city.  '•  Bombard 
Boston!"  was  the  response.  "You  talk  as  though  Boston  were 
a  locality.  Boston  is  not  a  place ;  Boston  is  a  state  of  mind. 
You  can  no  more  shoot  it  with  a  gun  than  you  could  shoot  wis- 
dom, or  justice,  or  magnanimity."  Whether  the  tale  is  fact  or 
fiction,  there  is  profound  truth  underneath  its  humor.  Boston 
is  essentially  a  state  of  mind.  Destroy  the  custom-house  and 
the  city  hall  and  the  state  house  and  the  art  museum  and  the 
public  library,  and  Boston  will  not  be  touched.  Level  Beacon 
Hill,  and  plow  up  the  Common,  and  close  historic  Cornhill  and 
Brattle  street,  yet  Boston  will  remain.  Remove  the  storied 
tower  of  old  South  Church,  and  tear  down  Fanueil  Hall,  and 
topple  over  Bunker  Hill  monument,  yet  Boston  will  be  left. 
Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  Governor  Winthrop  and  Sam 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  Sumner,  Longfel- 
low, Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Emerson,  are  more  of  today's  Boston 
than  its  geographic  site,  and  its  material  structures,  and  its  mayor, 
and  its  commissioner  of  public  works,  and  its  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  its  editors  and  its  teachers  and  its  ministers.  Boston 
is  a  standard  of  thinking,  a  set  of  conceptions  and  emotions,  a 
body  of  conclusions  about  the  conduct  of  life.     This  is  the  fact 
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about  every  community  that  has  not  forfeited  its  birthright  in 
the  human  family.  Our  generation  is  a  parliament  of  timeless 
persons  of  whom  we,  the  living,  are  the  least.  By  the  fiction  of 
death  those  are  supposed  to  be  absent  who  actually  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  This  immortality  of  personal  influence  is 
mediated  within  and  through  association.  Social  effects  vary  in 
visible  force  with  the  character  and  constancy  of  the  associations 
which  are  their  vehicles.  The  fortuitous  association  of  the 
matinee  audience  merely  scatters  a  few  impressions  that  are 
presently  diffused  beyond  trace  in  the  multitude.  The  associa- 
tion that  maintains  certain  forms  of  religious  worship  at  a  given 
point  may  for  generations  affect  the  community  with  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  radically  opposed  to  the  conception  prevalent  in  the 
population  at  large.  The  State  may  so  extend  the  time-con- 
sciousness of  the  citizens  that  the  now  of  their  thought  may 
include  many  centuries  of  national  life. 

In  this  incident  we  have  another  of  those  insights  into  the 
social  process  which  are  symbolized  by  that  pregnant  phrase 
"the  organic  concept."  The  implications  of  this  detail  are  too 
extensive  even  for  preliminary  suggestion  within  our  present 
limits.  It  must  suffice  merely  to  reserve  for  the  item  of  "  con- 
tinuity" its  proper  place  in  social  analysis. 

XVII.  Mobility  of  type. —  Any  change  marks  a  difference  of 
social  type  which  consists  of  [a)  reorganization  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  association,  or  (^)  redistribution  of  power  among 
the  different  elements  of  the  association,  or  (^)  shifting  of  the 
prevailing  principles  in  the  association,  or  (^d)  substitution  of 
qualitatively  different  aims  of  the  association.  The  social  state, 
that  is,  the  fact  of  human  beings  in  contact  with  each  other,  is 
inseparable  from  constant  procession  of  these  changes.  They  are 
going  on  while  men  wake  or  sleep.  If  men  imagine  that  social 
order  is  fixed,  they  deceive  themselves.  If  they  imagine  that  by 
taking  thought  they  can  arrest  variation  of  balance  and  of  type, 
they  show  their  ignorance  of  the  terms  with  which  they  theorize. 
The  very  opposition  of  a  person  or  a  group  to  a  social  tendency  is 
in  itself  an  accomplished  change  of  greater  or  less  importance  in 
the  equilibrium  or  type  of  the  group  in  which  the  effort  occurs. 
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Altogether  apart  from  judgments  of  the  actors  primarily 
concerned,  or  from  our  own  judgments,  of  the  desirability  or 
undesirability  of  changes,  there  is  the  elemental  fact  of  per- 
petual transition  from  one  order  of  association  to  another.  Pos- 
sibly the  phrase  "redistribution  of  the  elements"  would  better 
describe  this  condition  than  the  term  we  have  selected.  We 
might  enlist  the  term  "  evolution,"  if  that  had  not  come  to  be 
so  closely  associated  with  theories  of  method  of  change  rather 
than  with  the  fact  of  change  itself.  We  might  partially  para- 
phrase Spencer's  famous  formula  of  evolution,*  and  say  that  one 
of  the  dynamic  conditions  of  society  is  "integration  of  persons, 
and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion,"  We  might  simply  say 
that  change  is  incessantly  taking  place  in  the  types  of  associa- 
tion which  men  compose.  Making  the  letters  from  A  to  Z 
represent  the  members  of  an  association,  we  may  say  that  the 
order  of  the  letters  is  never  long  constant.  Even  if  the  asso- 
ciation is  in  the  savage  state,  the  facts  of  sex  and  age  always 
produce  among  the  individuals  a  certain  rhythm,  although  the 
type  of  the  society  itself  may  remain  constant. 

With  every  development  of  individual  needs  beyond  the 
crude  animal  interest  the  impulse  to  movement  presently  becomes 
differentiation  of  employments.  The  priest,  the  warrior,  the 
artist,  the  food-procurer  visualize  the  previously  latent  tendency 
to  move  individuals  into  other  balance,  or  into  other  relation  of 
forces  in  the  combination. 

Type  after  type  of  arrangements  of  persons  have  succeeded 
each  other  throughout  human  experience.  No  sooner  are  per- 
sons adjusted  to  each  other  in  any  form  whatever — as,  for  example, 
in  the  matriarchate — than  interests  begin  to  push  and  pull  them 
toward  other  arrangements  —  as,  for  instance,  the  patriarchate. 
Perhaps  if  we  simply  say  that  there  has  been  ceaseless  variation 
of  types  of  association  we  shall  sufficiently  indicate  the  reality 
for  our  present  purpose. 

We  may  single  out  by  way  of  illustration  those  sorts  of 
rearrangements  which  we  are  disposed  to  call  progressive.  The 
word  "progress"  is  the  fifth  term  in  Lester  F.  Ward's  famous 

'  First  Principles,  p.  396. 
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series  of  social  means  and  ends,^  namely,  (i)  education,  (2) 
knowledge,  (3)  dynamic  opinion,  (4)  dynamic  action,  (5)  prog- 
ress, (6)  happiness.  It  need  not  be  said  that  in  this  series  the  term 
"progress"  has  implications  which  are  not  necessarily  involved 
in  the  abstraction  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  but  our  illus- 
tration calls  attention  merely  to  one  group  of  such  changes. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  progress  as  a  term  in  a  dynamic  series, 
but  rather  as  a  phase  of  the  whole  social  fact,  itself  conditioned 
in  turn  by  all  the  other  traits  of  the  reality  of  which  it  is  an 
aspect.  To  vary  our  expression,  we  may  say  that  a  universal 
phase  of  association  is  instability  of  the  relationships  of  the  asso- 
ciates. Reformation,  readjustment,  readaptation,  abandonment 
of  forms  of  association  less  fitted  to  changed  circumstances,  is 
one  of  the  general  and  constant  incidents  of  the  social  fact.  To 
proceed  farther  in  description  of  this  incident  would  involve 
entrance  upon  analysis  of  the  causes  and  forces  maintaining  this 
and  the  other  incidents  which  we  have  discovered  in  the  social 
process.  We  accordingly  close  our  schedule  at  this  point,  with 
repetition  of  the  remark  that  among  generalizations  such  as 
these  we  have  the  data  for  the  larger  problems  of  sociology. 

Ratzenhofer  has  said  that  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  the 
social  process  are  {a)  sustenance  and  propagation,  {J))  perfect- 
ing ( Vervollkontmnwig) ,  [c)  variation  of  individual  and  social 
types,  (^)  struggle  for  existence,  [e)  absolute  hostility,  (/)  dis- 
tribution in  space  and  racial  differentiation,  (^)  mastery  and 
subjection,  [k)  alternate  individualization  and  socialization  of 
structures,  (/)  variation  of  interests,  (/)  social  necessity,  [k)  the 
state,  (/)  general  society.^  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  at  present 
the  divergencies  between  this  schedule  and  our  own,  or  to 
inquire  whether  they  might  be  harmonized.  The  point  of  imme- 
diate interest  is  that  sociologists  are  everywhere  pressing  toward 
discovery  of  the  social  essentials.  There  is  growing  ambition 
to  arrive  at  generalizations  of  the  relationships  which  are  most 
universal  and  most  characteristic  in  human  conditions.  There 
is  progressive  perception  that  supposed  knowledge  of  society  is 

^Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  p.  108. 
^ Sociologische  Erkenntniss,  pp.  244—50. 
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pitiful  dallying  with   incoherent  details,  until   we  learn  how  to 
construe  these  fragments  in  their  functional  relations. 

As  we  have  tried  to  make  evident  throughout  this  chapter, 
the  terms  in  our  schedule  are  merely  tentative  formulations  of 
social  facts  which  it  is  the  task  of  sociology  to  make  more  exact. 
These  incidents  are  merely  data  which  certain  types  of  sociolo- 
gists recognize  the  need  of  testing.  Having  these  syntheses  of 
many  observations,  we  are  in  a  position  analogous  with  that  of 
the  physicists  when  they  had  gone  far  enough  to  describe 
"matter"  as  "that  which  has  extension,  density,  specific  gravity, 
cohesion,  adhesion,  inertia,  momentum,  etc."  The  science  of 
physics  was  not  completed  in  such  formulas.  It  was  virtually 
just  proposed.  The  generalizations  which  we  have  brought 
together  are  not  scheduled  as  a  closed  system  of  social  science. 
They  are  statements  of  apparent  and  approximate  truths  in  the 
region  of  which  earnest  efforts  to  develop  tenable  sociology  are 
in  progress. 

Albion  W.  Small. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

\To  be  continued^ 


SOCIAL  CONTROL.     XIX. 

CLASS    CONTROL. 

It  was  shown  in  the  last  paper  that  inhibiting  impulses  radi 
ate  not  only  from  the  social  mass,  but  also  from  certain  centers 
of  extraordinary  prestige  and  influence.  Control  under  these 
circumstances  is  still  social.  But  when  the  chief  center  of  such 
inhibition  is  a  class  living  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, we  no  longer  have  social  control  in  the  true  sense,  but 
class  control.  This  may  be  defined  as  the  exercise  of  power  by  a 
parasitic  class  in  its  own  interest. 

There  are  various  devices  by  means  of  which  a  body  of  per- 
sons may  sink  their  fangs  into  their  fellows  and  subsist  upon 
them.  Slavery,  or  the  immediate  and  absolute  disposal  over  the 
labor  force  of  another,  is  the  primary  form  of  the  parasitic  rela- 
tion. By  modifying  this  into  serfdom  the  parasitic  class,  without 
in  the  least  abating  its  power  of  securing  nourishment  from 
others,  places  itself  in  a  position  more  convenient  to  it  and  less 
irritating  to  the  exploited.  When  the  absolute  state  comes  into 
being,  that  direct  absorption  of  nutriment  by  the  parasite  from 
the  host,  which  characterizes  feudalism,  falls  a  little  into  the 
background.  For  example,  the  French  state,  as  it  existed  under 
the  old  regime,  was  a  vast  coercing  apparatus  that  collected 
goods  from  the  producers  by  means  of  taxation  and  redistributed 
them  among  the  favored  parasites  by  means  of  royal  patronage. 
Finally,  the  institution  of  property  is  so  shaped  as  to  permit 
a  slanting  exploitation  under  which  a  class  is  able  to  live  in  idle- 
ness by  monopolizing  land  or  other  indispensable  natural  means 
of  production. 

These  successive  modulations  of  parasitism  obey  the  principle 
of  economy.  To  economize  coercion,  to  economize  supervision, 
to  economize  direction  —  these  are  the  motives  which  lead 
masters  to  substitute  for  the  coarse  and  direct  kinds  of  exploita- 
tion refined  and  slanting  kinds  of  exploitation.  During  this 
transition  a  great  many  personal  rights   come  to  be  recognized 
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by  the  exploiters.  The  slave  has  no  rights  at  all  as  against  his 
master.  The  serf  directs  his  own  labor  and  looks  out  for  his 
own  keep,  but  is  bound  to  the  glebe.  The  subject  of  the  abso- 
lute state  is  free  to  labor  and  to  move  about,  to  own  and  to  sell 
as  he  pleases,  but  he  must  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  In  the  legal  state  the  exploited  is  conceded  as  many 
personal  freedoms  as  the  exploiter,  but  he  must  scrupulously 
respect  the  rights  conferred  by  ownership.  In  this  expansion  of 
rights  there  is  a  gradual  escape  of  the  person  from  the  grasp  of 
the  parasite.  More  and  more  he  becomes  master  of  himself  and 
of  the  fruits  of  his  toil  after  he  has  rendered  certain  fixed  dues 
to  the  master.  The  tremendous  stimulus  that  such  enfranchise- 
ment gives  to  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the  producers  invari- 
ably causes  a  considerable  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  the  non-parasites  which  veils  the  parasitic  relation  from 
incurious  eyes. 

Besides  these  changes  in  form  which  make  it  less  harsh  and 
palpable,  social  parasitism  is  further  softened  and  attenuated  by 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  exploiting  and  the  exploited 
classes.  The  wall  between  these  classes  is  least  passable  when 
it  runs  along  the  abyss  that  divides  race  from  race,  or  people 
from  people.  The  parasitic  relation,  pure  and  simple,  is  founded 
on  unlikeness  and  transmitted  by  heredity.  Those  of  noble 
blood  have  a  perpetual  claim  to  gratuitous  support.  Those  who 
are  base-born  are  under  a  perpetual  obligation  to  render  dues. 
Now  the  grimness  of  this  situation  is  mitigated  as  soon  as  mem- 
bers of  the  superior  class  are  liable  to  forfeit  their  places  on  the 
dais,  while  certain  of  the  inferior  may  for  signal  merit  be  pro- 
moted to  seats  among  the  privileged.  The  heaving  and  strain 
of  the  wretches  crammed  in  the  hold  of  a  slaver  is  less  if,  now 
and  then,  a  few  of  the  most  redoubtable  are  let  up  on  deck. 

Likewise  the  admitting  of  a  few  brave,  talented,  or  successful 
commoners  into  the  charmed  circle  above  has  a  wonderful  effect 
in  calming  the  rage  and  envy  of  the  exploited,  and  thereby  pro- 
tracting the  life  of  the  parasitic  system.  In  the  absolute  monarchy 
the  yielding  to  capable  commoners  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
rich  posts  and  sinecures  in  state,  army,  and  church  is  recognized 
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as  an  excellent  means  of  prolonging  the  hold  of  the  nobles  upon 
the  remainder.  The  short-sightedness  of  the  French  parasite 
orders  on  this  point  was  one  cause  of  their  premature  downfall ; 
while,  by  timely  and  ample  concessions  to  the  new  industrial 
elite,  their  brethren  in  England  have,  so  far,  saved  their  estates 
and  their  monopoly  of  the  best  offices. 

The  ennobling  of  new  fortunes,  the  opening  of  careers  to 
talent,  the  equalizing  of  opportunities,  the  dissolving  of  the 
hereditary  classes  through  one  another,  and  the  increase  of  the 
social  capillarity  that  facilitates  the  free  ascent  or  descent  of  men 
in  the  social  scale  according  to  their  personal  fitness  are  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  a  society  of  parasites  and  hosts  passes 
over  into  a  hierarchy  of  classes  graded  according  to  success  in 
a  fair  competition. 

No  people  will  toil  and  sweat  to  keep  a  class  in  idleness  and 
luxury  unless  cajoled  or  compelled  to  do  so.  The  parasitic  class 
is,  therefore,  always  a  ruling  class,  and  utilizes  as  many  as  it  can 
of  the  means  of  control.  But  it  is  not  by  the  means  used  that 
we  can  best  distinguish  this  class  control  from  social  control. 
If  we  would  know  the  real  tenor  of  a  control  we  should  scruti- 
nize the  laws,  obligations,  and  exceptions  which  it  upholds.  In 
other  words,  it  is  by  studying  the  constitution  of  the  society  that 
we  learn  if  there  is  a  parasitic  relation,  and  discover  who  are  the 
parasites  and  who  are  the  hosts.  It  is  whatva^n  obey,  rather  than 
why  they  obey,  that  betrays  the  presence  of  class  exploitation. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  gamut  of  motives  to  obe- 
dience the  ruling  class  does  not  strike  quite  the  same  chords  as 
the  social  group.  When  the  exploited  are  not  a  cowering 
spaniel  race,  but  are,  from  a  purely  human  point  of  view,  the 
equals  of  their  masters,  they  will  not  respond  to  all  the  instru- 
ments of  control  that  society  is  able  to  use  upon  its  wayward 
members.  Some  of  these  instruments  cannot  be  used  at  all,  and 
others  that  can  be  used  are  so  modified  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
nizable. For  instance,  those  pressures  which  reach  the  individual 
through  the  suggestion  and  opinion  of  those  close  about  him 
cannot  well  be  turned  to  account  by  the  parasitic  class.  The 
immediate  influences  to  which  the  slave,  serf,  or  peasant  is  exposed 
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come  from  his  afflicted  fellows,  from  those  who  share  his  lowly 
station  and  lot,  and  who,  like  himself,  are  under  the  harrow. 
Their  encouragement,  indeed,  will  often  fortify  him  in  defiance 
and  resistance  of  his  spoilers.  Of  the  slaves  in  old  Rome  we 
read : 

They  shrink  from  no  blows;  they  brave  the  most  horrid  punishments 
because  they  are  proud  to  have  deserved  them.  Among  them,  as  happens 
sometimes  among  bands  of  criminals,  there  is  formed  a  public  opinion  favoring 
everything  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  masters  condemns. 

With  them  the  point  of  honor  is  reversed.  They  pride  themselves  on 
lying,  theft,  deceit,  just  as  their  masters  pride  themselves  on  the  opposite. 
One  has  but  to  mark  the  compliments  they  pay  one  another.  The  worst  of 
them  all,  the  one  who  has  incurred  the  heaviest  penalties,  is  the  one  who  is 
most  admired.' 

Likewise  it  is  impracticable  for  the  ruling  class  to  manage 
their  subjects  by  skillfully  molding  the  personal  ideals  and  valua- 
tions that  reign  in  the  social  deeps.  These  are  likely  to  shape 
themselves  among  the  oppressed  people  quite  independently  of 
the  will  of  the  master.  Indeed,  he  may  count  himself  lucky  if 
they  do  not  antagonize  his  purposes  in  every  way. 

As  unlikeness  of  interests,  education,  and  mode  of  life 
forbids  exploiters  and  exploited  to  share  intimately  a  common 
life,  there  is  between  them  little  of  the  give-and-take  that 
readily  establishes  itself  among  true  associates.  The  leeches 
as  a  class  cannot  apply  to  the  bled  as  a  class  any  of  those  deli- 
cate pressures  on  the  spirit,  those  volatile,  suasive  forms  of 
psychic  coercion,  which  bear  upon  the  individual  so  long  as  he  is 
among  comrades  and  equals.  It  is  safe,  then,  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  only  those  inhibitive  impulses  which  flow  from  a  cen- 
tral determinate  source  can  be  controlled  by  a  predaceous  class. 

Thus,  suggestion  and  public  opinion  are  hardly  come-at-able  by 
an  organization  of  seigneurs,  because  they  do  not  flow  out  from  a 
central  source.  They  distill  upon  one  from  all  sides.  It  is  easy  to 
poison  a  well ;  but  to  poison  the  dew  —  that  is  quite  another  thing ! 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  checks  and  stimuli  connected 
with  religion,  art,  personality,  and  personal  ideals  do  flow  out  from 

'Lacombe,  Im-  FamilU  dans  la  sociiti  romaine,  p.  316,  quoted  by  Vaccaro,  Les 
bases  sociologiques  du  droit  et  de  Pitat,  p.  271. 
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central  sources,  they  cannot  be  reached  for  another  reason. 
Because  they  emanate  from  the  great  man,  the  prophet,  or  the  spir- 
itual elite,  their  source  is  not  determinate.  They  spring  up,  now 
here,  now  there.  It  is  now  this  little  knot  of  enthusiasts,  and 
now  that,  which  radiates  these  impulses.  Vainly  does  the  crafty, 
ruling  class  seek  to  control  them  and  get  them  to  do  its  work. 
It  gains  possession  of  the  spring,  but  the  spring  forthwith  dries 
up  or  turns  bitter.  It  suborns  the  prophet,  and  his  inspiration 
leaves  him.  It  seduces  the  hero,  and  his  followers  miss  the  old 
charm  in  him  and  fall  away.  It  wins  over  the  singer,  and  lo! 
his  voice  rings  cracked  and  false.  It  takes  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion into  its  pay,  and  behold !  the  people  leave  the  appointed 
sanctuaries  and  hang  on  the  burning  words  of  some  wild-eyed 
fanatic  from  the  hills — a  Shepherd  of  Tekoa,  for  instance,  or  a 
Piers  Ploughman.  It  is  chiefly,  then,  upon  such  engines  of  con- 
trol as  the  supple  hand  can  easily  reach  and  manipulate  that  a 
ruling  class  must  rely.  Its  best  tools  will  be  law,  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  instruction,  custom,  ceremony,  and  illusion. 

These  are  the  agents  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we 
should  expect  the  ruling  class  to  employ.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  The  props  of  parasitic  rule,  as  history  has  revealed  them 
over  and  over  again,  are  force,  superstition,  fraud,  pomp,  and  pre- 
scription. At  first  glance  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  here, 
but  in  a  moment  it  is  clear  that  these  are  simply  degenerate 
forms  of  certain  familiar  supports  of  social  order.  What  is  force 
but  the  coarse,  physical  compulsion  of  law,  without  law's  guar- 
antees for  the  moderate  and  scrupulous  exercise  of  this  compul- 
sion ?  What  is  superstition  but  a  kind  of  belief  in  supernatural 
sanctions  which  in  no  wise  springs  up  from  the  natural  longing  to 
see  the  iniquities  of  this  world  righted  by  the  just  decrees  of  the 
next  ?  Fraud  is  one  form  of  illusion.  Pomp  is  ceremony,  intended 
to  impress,  not  the  individual  entering  upon  new  responsibili- 
ties, but  the  envious,  presuming  populace.  Prescription  is  that 
sanctity  of  custom,  which  attaches  to  the  social  edifice  within 
which  we  have  been  reared. 

These  favorite  instruments  of  the  parasitic  orders  resemble 
the  corresponding  instruments  in  the  service  of  society,  and  yet 
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they  have  a  ring  and  temper  of  their  own.  Both  use  force ;  but 
the  force  that  society  applies  is  felt  by  all  concerned  to  be  less 
arbitrary,  less  "brute,"  than  the  force  a  class  uses  against  its 
victims.  Both  use  hell ;  but  hell,  as  it  shapes  itself  in  the  social 
imagination,  is  the  place  of  just  retribution  or  expiation,  while 
the  hell  devised  by  priestcraft  is  the  torture-chamber  of  an  angry 
tyrant.,  Both  use  heaven  ;  but  the  heaven  conceived  by  the  elite 
is  the  place  where  the  just  shall  "see  God,"  while  the  heaven 
that  the  hirelings  of  parasites  hold  out  to  the  poor  is  a  place 
where  they  shall  be  recompensed  for  patient  submission  to  their 
hard  lot  here.  Both  teach  religion ;  but  genuine  social  religion 
is  the  cult  of  fellowship,  while  the  religion  an  upper  class  pro- 
vides for  a  lower  is  the  cult  of  obedience. 

The  contrast  of  religion  in  the  service  of  a  social  idea  and 
religion  in  the  service  of  a  ruling  class  comes  out  well  when  we 
compare  Ezekiel's  just  man  with  that  of  England's  bishopdom. 
Ezekiel's  ideal  man  has  not  "defiled  his  neighbor's  wife,  neither 
hath  he  come  near  a  menstruous  woman,  and  hath  not  oppressed 
any;  but  hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  pledge,  hath  spoiled  none 
by  violence,  hath  given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath  covered 
the  naked  with  a  garment ;  .  .  .  .  hath  not  given  forth  upon 
usury,  neither  hath  taken  any  increase,  ....  hath  withdrawn 
his  hand  from  iniquity,  hath  executed  true  judgment  between 
man  and  man"  (Ezek.  i8:6— 8).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  of  1662  defines  "duty  toward  my  neigh- 
bor" as  including:  "  To  honor  and  obey  the  king  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  him.  To  submit  myself  to  all  my  govern- 
ors, teachers,  spiritual  pastours  and  masters.  To  order  myself, 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters." 

In  a  word,  the  true  socializing  agencies  have  sprung  partly 
from  disinterested  ethical  sentiment,  and  partly  from  shrewd 
social  policy ;  while  the  enslaving  agencies  spring  entirely  from 
selfish  policy.  Through  the  measures  that  society  uses  with  the 
rowdy  or  the  hoodlum  there  flames  and  pulses  some  honest  feel- 
ing ;  but  the  measures  that  a  class  employs  upon  its  subjects  are 
cold  with  egoism.  The  great  constraining,  as  well  as  the  great 
persuasive,  influences  are  still  alive  with  the  love,  pity,  reverence, 
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or  wrath  out  of  which  they  grow ;  while  the  means  utilized  by 
an  exploiting  class  are  the  lifeless  tools  of  cold-blooded  policy, 
shaped  by  cunning,  and  achieving  a  control  that  is  crude  and 
repulsive. 

Each  of  the  well-marked  classes  that  incline  to  parasitism 
has  its  favorite  and  characteristic  means  of  control.  Soldiers 
rely  on  physical  force,  and  hence  the  rule  of  the  military  caste 
is  characterized  by  brutality.  Priests  naturally  avail  themselves 
of  superstition  and  fraud,  and  so  their  domination  is  marked  by 
hypocrisy  and  craft  .  Nobles,  after  they  have  lost  their  military 
virtues  and  become  chiefly  ornamental,  impress  with  pomp  and 
show,  and  hence  their  rule  is  marked  hy  pride  and  —  since  only 
riches  can  keep  up  external  splendor  —  by  rapacity.  All  control 
is  consecrated  by  age,  and  becomes  prescriptive.  Hence  every 
ruling  class  becomes  in  time  exceedingly  conservative. 

But  no  single  class  is  long  allowed  to  sit  alone  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty.  Unless  it  shares  with  them  its  privileges  and' 
advantages,  other  power-holders  in  society  will  combine  for  its 
overthrow.  So  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  all  power-holders 
to  get  together,  sink  their  differences,  and  organize  one  great 
exploiting  trust.  As  Europe  emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages 
various  social  parasites  appeared,  one  after  the  other  —  lords  of 
the  soil,  the  princes,  the  papacy,  the  financiers.  By  playing  off 
one  parasitic  interest  against  another,  the  free  townsmen  and  the 
peasants  shook  off,  for  a  time,  their  tormentors.  But  the  princes 
and  the  rich  townsmen,  joining  forces,  ruined  the  lesser  nobles 
and  reduced  the  rest  to  loyal  courtiers.  By  nationalizing  the 
church,  or  by  seizing  ecclesiastical  property  and  patronage,  the 
princes  then  deprived  the  papacy  of  much  of  its  power  of  prey- 
ing upon  the  rest  of  society,  and  compelled  that  close  alliance 
of  throne  and  altar  which  was  so  helpful  to  the  growth  of  mon- 
archy. In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  all  the  chief  means 
of  spoliation,  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  taxation,  spiritual  pre- 
rogatives, and  finance  contributed  to  feed  a  monstrous  wen 
which  was  fastened  by  all  ligaments  that  can  attach  a  parasitic 
growth,  and  which  drew  to  itself  most  of  the  juices  in  the 
social  body. 
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A  predatory  minority,  then,  presents  itself  at  first  as  a  gov- 
erning class  that  by  its  toils,  cares,  and  risks  contrives  to  draw  to 
itself  the  surplus  goods  of  the  governed.  But,  at  a  later  stage 
of  development,  enjoyment  and  control  are  no  longer  vested  in 
the  same  persons.  The  anatomy  of  a  parasitic  organization  now 
shows  at  the  center  certain  idle  enjoyers  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  unproductive  laborers  who  share  in  their  spoil,  and 
who  in  return  busy  themselves,  as  retainers,  mercenaries,  police, 
priests,  teachers,  or  publicists,  in  intimidating,  cajoling,  or  beguil- 
ing the  exploited  majority.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  parasitism  that 
the  contrivances  for  holding  down  the  exploited  are  the  most 
varied  and  interesting. 

The  art  of  employing  the  organized  collective  might  in  the 
systematic  keeping  of  order  appears  to  have  been  developed  by 
a  ruling  class  rather  than  by  the  undifferentiated  social  whole. 
Common  observation  shows  us  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
union  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  mutual  defense  of  the  claims 
of  each  member  against  outsiders  is  easier  to  form  and  maintain 
than  a  union  for  the  mutual  guarantee  of  the  claims  of  each 
member  against  the  aggressions  of  his  fellow-members.  Owing 
to  the  clash  of  interests  in  the  bosom  of  each  adherent,  the 
instituting  of  the  latter  union  is  by  far  the  more  difficult  feat  of 
joinery. 

Now,  in  a  society  composed  of  a  predaceous  class  and  a  sub- 
ject mass,  that  is  to  say,  of  spoilers  and  spoiled,  the  coercive 
power  develops  readily  out  of  a  kind  of  mutual-defense  (and 
offense!)  association  among  the  spoilers.  In  a  simple  society, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  presupposes  something  like  a  mutual- 
guarantee  association,  and  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  arise  at  so 
early  a  point  in  social  development.  This  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  growing  mass  of  evidence  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  historical  state  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  taken  its 
origin  in  the  violent  superposition  of  one  people  upon  another.^ 
Begun  in  aggression  and  perfected  in  exploitation,  the  state,  even 
now  when  it  is  more  and  more  directed  by  the  common  will,  is 

'Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  II,  "Political  Institutions;"  Gumplo- 
WICZ,  Der  Rassenkampf;  Ratzenhofer,  Die  sociologische  Erkenntniss. 
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not  easy  to  keep  from  slipping  back  into  the  rut  it  wore  for  itself 
during  the  centuries  it  was  the  engine  of  a  parasitic  class. 

The  means  whereby  the  minority  can  physically  overpower 
and  hold  down  the  majority  are  many  and  well  understood. 
They  arm,  train,  and  organize  themselves  as  did  the  Spartans. 
Like  the  Normans  they  build  themselves  strongholds  and  castles. 
They  girdle  themselves  with  mercenaries  as  the  princes  of  the 
old  regime  surrounded  themselves  with  Swiss.  They  sow  the 
seeds  of  enmity  among  their  victims  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hapsburgs  in  dealing  with  their  subject  peoples.  They  deprive 
them  of  weapons  as  the  Spartans  did  the  helots.  Like  the 
West  India  planters  they  prevent  them  from  meeting,  seeing,  or 
communicating  with  one  another.  They  keep  them  ignorant,  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  the  southern  slave-owners.  They  cut  off 
their  natural  leaders  as  did  the  Roman  masters.  They  break 
their  spirit  with  overwork.  They  terrorize  them  with  cruelties. 
They  keep  them  under  constant  surveillance,  as  in  classic  times 
the  slaves  on  Sicilian  estates  were  chained  by  day  and  penned 
underground  by  night.  By  such  policies  it  has  been  found  practi- 
cable for  a  parasitic  band  to  hold  down  many  times  their  number. 

But  this  technique  of  coercion  calls  into  being  a  counter- 
technique  of  freedom.  In  England,  for  instance,  where  the 
intruding  Normans  had  brought  the  instruments  of  rule  to  a  rare 
perfection,  the  industrial  classes,  long  before  they  were  able  to 
master  and  use  government  for  their  own  ends,  had  learned  to 
safeguard  themselves  by  hedging  it  with  certain  checks.  With 
their  acquired  rights  they  built  a  rampart  against  the  formidable 
engine  in  the  hands  of  their  spoilers.  The  right  to  bind  law 
upon  the  sovereign,  the  right  to  forbid  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  the  right  of  citizens  to  assemble,  to  petition,  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  to  be  secure  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  to  suffer  only  on  trial  and  conviction,  to  be  tried  by 
their  peers,  and  to  be  exempt  from  cruel  or  unusual  punishments, 
availed  to  strip  the  class  state  of  its  most  dreaded  powers,  and 
have  justly  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  attributes  of  a  free 
people.  In  this  way  force  has  become  law,  and  might  has  been 
transmuted  into  right. 
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The  virtue  of  superstitution  as  manipulated  by  a  parasitic 
class  is  that  it  causes  the  masses  to  look  upon  the  priest  as  their 
only  protector  against  the  Unseen.  The  power  thus  accruing  to 
the  sacerdotal  order  may  serve  to  support  direct  clerical  exploita- 
tion of  the  laity 'through  gifts  and  payments  for  priestly  offices, 
or,  in  return  for  places  and  privileges,  immunities  and  exemptions, 
it  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  other  parasitic  classes. 

Even  in  old  Rome  the  augurs  learned  to  play  cleverly  upon 
the  superstitious  fancies  of  the  populace.     For  example  : 

It  was  directly  enacted  by  the  ^lian  and  Fufian  law  that  every  popular 
assembly  should  be  compelled  to  disperse  if  it  should  occur  to  any  of  the 
higher  magistrates  to  look  for  the  signs  of  a  thunderstorm  in  the  sky ;  and 
the  Roman  oligarchy  was  proud  of  the  cunning  device  which  enabled  them, 
thenceforth,  by  a  single  pious  fraud  to  impress  the  stamp  of  invalidity  on  any 
decree  of  the  people.' 

But  it  is  to  the  mediaeval  papacy  that  we  must  look  for  the 
classic  example  of  an  exploitation  fortified  by  superstitious 
beliefs.  In  the  course  of  the  four  centuries  after  Hildebrand 
the  western  church  took  on  a  parasitic  character,  and  perfected 
a  great  array  of  devices  and  weapons  for  mastering  the  minds  of 
men  in  the  sacerdotal  interest.  To  this  end  lay  participation  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  gradually  lessened  until  "church  "came 
to  be  synonymous  with  "hierarchy."  The  church  being  from 
time  immemorial  the  final  seat  of  authority  in  matters  of  faith, 
the  papal  machine  was  thus  enabled  to  brand  as  heresy  every 
proposition  that  assailed  the  superstitions  supporting  it.  The 
tendency  of  all  these  superstitions  was  to  make  the  priest  inde- 
pendent of  and  necessary  to  the  laity.  The  core  of  worship  was 
the  mass,  and  this  was  conducted  in  a  dead  language  known  only 
to  the  priest.  To  the  priest  alone  belonged  the  right  to  admin- 
ister such  indispensable  sacraments  as  baptism,  marriage,  or  the 
eucharist.  From  the  priest  alone  could  be  procured  those 
prayers  which  benefit  the  souls  of  the  dead.  He  only  could 
forgive  sins,  and  to  him  in  the  confessor's  box  was  it  given  to 
peer  into  the  bosom  of  his  fellow-mortal  and  to  insinuate  a 
designing  hand  among  his  heart  strings. 

'  MoMMSEN,  History  of  Rome,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  521. 
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From  the  tithes  incumbent  on  the  faithful,  and  from  the  sale 
of  masses,  absolutions,  and  other  pious  services,  the  priests 
were  able  to  derive  a  vast  revenue.  Of  this  a  large  part  was 
diverted  from  the  support  of  the  local  working  clergy  and 
drawn  toward  certain  centers  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  at  or  near 
the  apex  of  the  hierarchy.* 

When  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe  began  hacking  at  the 
tentacles  by  which  the  Latin  church  held  them  fast,  it  was  pre- 
cisely these  superstitions  that  suffered.  The  laity,  headed  by 
Luther,  declared  that  the  priest  is  not  distinguished  from  the 
layman  save  that  he  exercises  at  the  bidding  of  the  church  a 
ministerial  office,  and  that  the  church  is  not  the  hierarch}',  but 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  Calvin  insisted  that  confession 
should  be  made,  not  to  the  priests,  but  to  the  congregation,  and 
that  sins  are  forgiven,  not  by  priestly  intercession,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  free  grace.  The  terrible  power  to  grant  or  to  withhold 
the  sacrament  was  assailed  when  the  Hussites  made  the  lay 
chalice  their  symbol.  The  Reformers  recognized  not  the  church 
but  the  Scriptures,  privately  interpreted,  as  the  final  seat  of 
authority  in  matters  of  belief.  Worship  was  conducted  in  the 
vernacular.  The  mass  was  abolished,  lay  participation  in  wor- 
ship was  enlarged,  and  the  public  sermon  before  hearers  armed 
with  the  Bible  gave  the  laymen  an  important  check  upon  the 
clergy. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  economic 
rather  than  intellectual  in  origin.^  It  was  a  lay  revolt,  not  the 
revolt  of  human  reason,  and  the  immediate  result  was  a  decay, 
not  of  belief  in  the  supernatural,  but  of  those  particular  beliefs 

' "  The  Holy  See,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  grasped  almost  the  whole  disposable 
patronage  of  the  church  throughout  Europe  and  openly  offered  it  for  sale.  In  this 
market  for  spiritualities  it  is  significant  to  observe  that  benefices  with  cure  of  souls 
were  held  at  a  higher  price  than  those  without  cure,  as  though  there  was  a  specu- 
lative value  in  the  altar  and  the  confessional In  addition  to  this  source  of 

demoralization  there  was  the  shameless  issue  of  dispensations  to  hold  pluralities 
which  had  long  been  the  cause  of  untold  injury  to  the  church  and  which  ever  grew 
more  reckless,  and  there  was,  moreover,  the  showering  of  numberless  benefices  on 
the  creatures  of  the  curia,  the  cardinals,  and  their  dependents,  with  dispensations  for 
non-residence."     (H.  C.  Lea,  A  History  of  Confession  and  Indulgences,  Vol.  I,  p.  246). 

*  Cf.  Brooks  Adams,  The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay,  chaps,  vii  and  viii. 
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which  supported  sacerdotalism.  From  the  sixteenth  century  on 
the  direct  exploitation  of  the  devout  by  the  clergy  greatly 
declined.  The  church,  so  far  as  it  was  still  animated  by  greed, 
allied  itself  with  the  rising  state  and  looked  to  the  monarchy 
for  revenue  as  a  reward  for  throwing  its  influence  in  support  of 
"the  powers  that  be." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  \\vaX  fraud,  although  used 
freely  by  every  exploiting  class,  is  a  favorite  instrument  of  the 
class  that  aspires  to  the  mastery  of  the  mind.  In  connection 
with  the  church  parasitic  we  have  but  to  recall  the  False 
Decretals,  the  pseudo-miracles,  the  legends  accumulating  about 
saints  and  shrines,  the  Index  librorum  prohibitorum,  the  consecra- 
tion of  "safe"  science,  the  falsification  of  history,  and  the 
clerical  control  of  the  universities.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  nearly  every  movement  against  parasitism  has 
endeavored  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  by  some  form 
of  free  popular  instruction.  Taborites,  Waldenses,  Bohemian 
Brethren,  Reformers,  New  England  Puritans,  French  Revolu- 
tionists, and  European  Liberals,  all  have  given  enlightenment  a 
leading  place  in  their  program  of  emancipation. 

Over  against  fraud  and  superstition  has  been  elaborated  a 
technique  of  enlightenment.  Freedom  of  meeting,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  inviolability  of  the  mails,  the 
autonomy  of  institutions  of  learning,  the  liberty  of  investiga- 
tion, the  freedom  of  teaching,  the  free  public  university,  the 
free  open  library  —  not  without  good  cause  have  these  come  to 
be  prized  by  democratic  peoples. 

Once  the  material  foundations  of  its  rule  have  crumbled  an 
aristocratic  class  inevitably  comes  to  attach  great  importance  to 
pomp  and  eircumstajice .  Pageantry,  which  is  originally  the 
swollen  crimson  crest  of  lordly  pride,  becomes  an  obligation 
and  a  solemnity  when  the  nobility  is  no  longer  a  match  for  the 
commonalty  in  physical  contest.  As  the  lords  lose  their  power 
over  the  bodies  of  their  subjects  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  impression  on  their  minds.  Accordingly  the  exterior 
of  upper-class  life  comes  in  time  to  be  regulated  with  an  eye  to 
the  effect  on  the  lower  orders.     Outwardly  the  mode  of  life  of 
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the  rulers  must  be  as  far  as  possible  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  ruled,  in  order  that  the  former  may  be  looked  upon  as  beings 
apart.  But  the  splendor  with  which  nobles  surround  their 
actions,  both  public  and  private,  is  costly,  and  hence  leads  to 
that  insatiable  rapacity  which  characterizes  over-ripe  aristocra- 
cies, and  which  so  often  leads  them  to  ruin. 

Simplicity,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  in  as  class  rule  disap- 
pears. In  the  democratic  era  the  need  of  solemn  ostentation 
passes  away,  and  the  wealthy  employ  their  riches  in  keeping 
up  a  manner  of  life  very  different  from  that  of  the  great  in  the 
aristocratic  era.  Moreover,  government  is  conducted  with  less 
of  state,  and  the  ceremony  that  is  still  retained  for  public  occa- 
sions is  religious  and  ethical  in  character  rather  than  spectacular. 

Finally,  a  ruling  class  profits  hy  prescription.  For  the  secret 
of  the  stability  of  an  oppressive  social  system  is  not  always  in 
the  weapons  or  even  in  the  prestige  of  the  class  that  sits  aloft. 
Whatever  be  the  relations  it  fixes  between  master  and  slave,  lord 
and  serf,  priest  and  flock,  prince  and  subject,  the  system  by  its 
very  existence  utters  an  imperious  suggestion  which  few  can 
resist.  The  young,  drawing  from  their  native  feelings  their 
ideas  of  what  is  fit  and  right,  may  criticise  the  established  order. 
But  a  longer  steeping  in  the  silent,  overmastering  presence  of 
majestic  institutions  adapts  their  notions  of  what  is  fit  and  right 
to  the  relations  that  are,  and  fosters  a  spirit  of  acquiescence.' 
Nothing  but  this  triumph  of  suggestion  over  logic  can  explain 
in  history  those  epochs  of  paradox  when  the  same  men  are  at 
once  mystics  and  heresy-hunters,  philanthropists  and  slave- 
holders. Christians  and  assertors  of  feudal  privilege. 

Those  who  have  the  sunny  rooms  in  the  social  edifice  have, 
therefore,  a  powerful  ally  in  the  suggestion  of  Things-as-they-are. 
With  the  aid  of  a  little  narcotizing  teaching  and  preaching,  the 
denizens  of  the  cellar  may  be  brought  to  find  their  lot  proper 

' "  Wherever  there  is  an  ascendent  class,  a  large  portion  of  the  morality  of  the 
country  emanates  from  its  class  interests  and  its  class  feelings  of  superiority.  The 
morality  between  Spartans  and  helots,  between  planters  and  negroes,  between  princes 
and  subjects,  between  nobles  and  rottiriers,  between  men  and  women,  has  been  for 
the  most  part  the  creation  of  these  class  interests  and  feelings."  (J.  S.  Mill,  On 
Liberty,  p,  15.) 
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and  right,  to  look  upon  escape  as  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 
other  classes,  and  to  spurn  with  moral  indignation  the  agitator 
who  would  stir  them  to  protest.  Great  is  the  magic  of  prece- 
dent, and  like  the  rebellious  helots  who  cowered  at  the  sight  of 
their  masters'  whips,  those  who  are  used  to  dragging  the  social 
chariot  will  meekly  open  their  calloused  mouths  whenever  the 
bit  is  offered  them.  This  is  why  the  social  arrangements  of  new 
countries  become  the  revolutionary  models  for  old  societies. 
The  colonist,  no  longer  in  the  overawing  presence  of  an  ancient 
system,  reverts  to  first  principles.  Squaring  his  institutions  with 
his  native  sense  of  justice  and  fitness  he  frames  a  social  system 
that  becomes  a  wonder  and  a  terror  to  the  usurping  classes 
among  older  peoples  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hindu  culti- 
vator, the  Russian  moujik,  the  Galician  peasant,  or  the  English 
hind,  hypnotized  by  the  actual,  consents  to  the  institutions  about 
him. 

This  moral  ankylosis  that  afifiicts  those  who  grow  up  within  a 
bad  social  system  explains  why  the  economist  Roscher  places 
among  the  conditions  that  favor  communistic  agitations  "^  vio- 
lent  shaking  or  perplexing  of  public  opinion  in  its  relation  to  the  feeling 
of  right  by  revolutions,  especially  when  they  follow  rapidly  one  on 
the  heels  of  another,  and  take  opposite  directions."'  For  a  series 
of  sudden  changes  breaks  that  spell  of  custom  which  is  so  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  of  the  parasitic  class.  When  their  minds 
have  thus  been  depolarized  the  desires  of  the  exploited  people 
fly  up  like  a  released  spring  and  the  social  classes  jar  angrily 
together.  The  social  system  is  seen  in  its  nakedness,  and,  unless 
enough  physical  force  is  found  to  uphold  it,  it  is  sure  to  be 
modified. 

In  order  not  to  mistake  social  control  for  class  control  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  a  parasitic  society  and  a  society 
that  is  truly  competitive.  In  respect  to  economic  friction  and 
the  contrasts  of  worldly  condition,  a  competitive  society  may 
present  much  the  same  appearance  as  a  society  composed  of 
exploiters  and  exploited.  Yet  there  is  between  them  one  great 
difference,  a  difference  which   has   everything  to   do   with   the 

*  Political  Economy,  Vol.  I,  sec.  78. 
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volume  and  kind  of  control    that  will    be   needed  to  preserve 
social  order. 

In  a  really  competitive  society  the  hopelessly  poor  and 
wretched  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  weak  and  incompetent  who 
have  accumulated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale  because 
they  or  their  parents  have  failed  to  meet  the  tests  of  the  com- 
petitive system.  In  a  society  cleft  by  parasitism,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  poor  are  poor  because  they  are  held  under  the  harrow, 
and  not  because  they  are  less  capable  and  energetic  than  the 
classes  that  prey  upon  them. 

Now,  a  class  of  beaten  people,  a  proletariat  from  which  the 
industrially  fittest  have  escaped  or  are  escaping,  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  strength  to  strain  against  the  social  system  with  the 
vigor  of  a  resentful  proletariat  held  down  and  exploited  by 
means  of  artificial  social  arrangements.  However  sharply  it  may 
differentiate,  however  rude  the  clash  of  conflicting  interests,  a 
competitive  society  will  still  require  no  such  elaborate  apparatus 
of  control  as  a  parasitic  society,  with  perhaps  no  greater  con- 
trasts of  economic  condition,  will  find  it  necessary  to  maintain. 
Moreover,  its  control  will  not  exhibit  the  traits  of  class  control, 
but  will  show  the  sincerity,  spontaneity,  and  elasticity  that  mark 
the  control  that  is  truly  social. 

Edward  A.  Ross. 

Stanford  University, 
California. 


THE  COURTS  AND  FACTORY  LEGISLATION. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  statutes  have  been 
enacted  in  nearly  all  the  great  manufacturing  states  of  this 
country  which  under  various  names,  such  as  factory  acts,  mine 
laws,  labor  laws,  railroad  laws,  building  laws,  and  the  like,  have 
for  their  common  object  an  increase  in  the  safety  of  working 
people  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations  by  obviating  dangers 
not  necessarily  inherent  in  the  trades  themselves. 

These  statutes  take  various  forms ;  frequently  in  forbidding 
the  employment  of  certain  classes  of  workers  (as  women  and 
children  of  tender  years)  in  highly  dangerous  occupations;  in 
directing  the  manner  in  which  certain  work  shall  be  performed, 
by  prescribing  the  particular  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
employes  which  shall  be  taken  by  employers,  and  by  providing 
for  certain  safety  appliances  upon  machinery  or  rolling-stock 
which  shall  render  the  chances  of  personal  injury  to  employes 
less  imminent.  The  propriety,  and  even  necessity,  of  what  is 
called  factory  legislation,  in  its  general  principles,  is  rarely  dis- 
puted now.  The  danger  of  employment  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments increases  yearly  with  the  perfection  by  modern 
inventive  genius  of  complex,  rapidly  moving,  and  dangerous 
machinery.  The  number  of  death  cases  and  cases  of  serious 
injury  in  manufacturing  establishments  increases  yearly  in  pro- 
portion. In  New  York  the  report  of  the  factory  inspector  for 
1899  shows  that  in  this  state  alone  the  number  of  workmen 
killed  per  annum  in  industrial  establishments  was  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  Spanish  war  ; 
and  shows  further  that,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  death 
cases  (involving  the  destruction  of  some  seven  hundred  lives), 
the  casualties  involving  crippling,  maiming,  and  wounding  would 
show  "probably  not  fewer  than  forty  thousand  injuries  all  told." 
Under  such  circumstances  appropriate  legislation  to  reduce  the 
number  of  casualties  by  making  safer  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment is  amply  justified,  and  statutes  having  such  humanitarian 
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objects  in  view  should  be  entitled  to  most  favorable  considera- 
tion and  construction  by  the  courts,  that  the  purposes  of  their 
enactment  should  be  attained. 

This  form  of  legislation  is  based  upon  a  modern  theory  of 
social  economy  which,  long  since  recognized  and  followed  by 
the  legislatures,  is  in  some  states  still  regarded  with'  concern  and 
suspicion  by  the  courts  ;  a  theory  which,  ordinarily  masquerading 
under  the  conveniently  vague  name  of  "police  power,"  justifies 
•'class  legislation  "  so-called,  and  asserts  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  laws  of  the  business  world,  aiming  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  one  class  by  curbing  the  license  of  another.  It  is  per- 
haps needless  to  say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law 
regarding  the  reciprocal  relations  of  master  and  servant  were 
formulated  and  adopted  under  a  totally  different  conception  of 
economic  philosophy — under  the  old //7/jj£'^'-y^?>^theory  of  extreme 
individualism.  This  theory  resolutely  closed  its  eyes  to  com- 
mon, obvious,  social,  and  economic  distinctions  between  men, 
either  considered  as  individuals  or  as  classes,  and  with  self- 
imposed  blindness  imagined  rather  than  saw  the  servant  and  his 
master  acting  upon  a  plane  of  absolute  and  ideal  equality  in  all 
matters  touching  their  contractual  relation ;  both  were  free  and 
equal,  and  the  proper  function  of  government  was  to  let  them 
alone.  If  the  servant  was  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  of  his 
employment ;  if  the  dangers  created,  not  merely  by  the  necessities 
of  the  work,  but  by  the  master's  indifference  to  the  safety  of  his 
men,  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  too  great  to  be  endured  with 
prudence,  then,  being  under  this  theory  a  "free  agent"  to  go  or 
to  stay,  if  he  chose  to  stay  he  must  take  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  personal  injury  or  death.  The  laissez-faire  doctrine 
became  firmly  imbedded  in  the  law,  and  upon  it  the  doctrine  of 
"assumed  risk,"  in  the  modern  application  of  the  maxim,  Volenti 
non  fit  injuria,''  is  unquestionably  founded. 

Under  this  theory  the  rules  of  the  common  law  regarding  the 
rights  and  duties  of  masters  and  servants  were  established  before 
the  commencement  of  the  general  legislative  movement  toward 
regulative  statutes  and  factory  laws.     One  of  the  best-known  of 

' "  To  the  willing  one  no  legal  injury  can  occur  "  is  a  translation  often  given  of  the 
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these  rules  is  the  so-called  doctrine  of  "assumed  risk."  There 
is  no  practical  distinction  in  principle  between  this  doctrine  and 
that  involved  in  the  Latin  maxim,  but  in  this  country  the  prin- 
ciple involved  is  more  frequently  discussed  under  the  former 
name  than  the  latter.  The  principle  may  be  stated  thus :  A 
servant,  by  entering  upon  and  continuing  in  a  given  employment, 
by  the  fact  of  such  continuance  is  presumed  to  have  voluntarily 
assumed  the  risk  of  personal  injuries  he  may  receive,  by  reason 
of  the  ordinary  dangers  inherent  in  the  employment,  by  reason 
of  any  defect  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the  employment  which 
he  knew  and  understood  as  a  danger  before  injury  received, 
whether  such  defect  was  occasioned  by  his  master's  failure  to 
perform  his  common-law  duty  of  furnishing  his  men  with  a  safe 
place  to  work  or  not.  This  doctrine  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  successful  defenses  interposed  by  employers  in  this 
country  in  actions  brought  against  them  by  their  injured 
employes.  In  most  of  the  American  states  the  question  whether 
the  servant  assumed  the  risks  of  personal  injury  from  defective 
appliances  has  been  treated  as  a  matter  of  law  for  the  judge  to 
determine,  and  the  continuance  in  employment  with  knowledge 
and  comprehension  of  defects  from  which  personal  injuries  are 
afterward  received  has  been  ordinarily  held  sufficient  to  author- 
ize and  require  the  trial  judge  to  take  the  case  from  the  jury  and 
dismiss  the  plaintiff's  action.  Under  the  ordinary  American  rule 
continuance  at  his  work  by  the  employe  with  knowledge  of  a 
dangerous  defect  in  machinery  or  in  his  place  of  employment  can 
mean  but  one  thing — a  conscious,  willing  assent  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  danger  to  his  life  or  safety,  and  a  voluntary  assump- 
tion of  all  chances  of  personal  injury  from  it,  absolving  the 
master  from  all  responsibility  for  such  injuries,  even  if  this 
defect  exists  by  the  master's  carelessness  or  indifference  to  the 
employe's  safety.  Even  if  the  workman  protests  against  the 
exposure  of  his  life  by  such  defect,  if  he  keeps  at  work  he 
assumes  the  risk  he  protests  himself  unwilling  to  assume.  A 
somewhat  different  rule  is  adopted  in  England,  where  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  workman  voluntarily  took  his  chances  of  being 
injured  is  for  the  jury  to  say  from  the  circumstances.' 
'Smith  vs.  Baker,  Ap.  Cas.  1891,  p.  325. 
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Such  being  the  American  rule  as  to  the  ordinary  negligences 
of  the  employer  to  do  his  legal  duty  in  furnishing  his  workman 
a  safe  place  to  work,  or  safe  tools  and  appliances,  is  there  any 
different  rule  properly  invoked  when  the  master  neglects  to 
comply  with  a  specific,  definite,  statutory  duty  ?  In  case  a  statute 
makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  employer  to  take  certain  precau- 
tions, to  use  certain  safety  appliances  in  his  business,  and  he 
neglects  or  refuses  to  comply,  does  the  workman  who  knows 
of  his  employer's  neglect  to  comply  with  the  statute,  assume  the 
risk  of  personal  injury  which  may  result  from  the  latter's  refusal 
to  obey  the  law  ?  If  he  does,  then  the  statute  is  no  protection 
to  the  workman,  and  is  utterly  worthless  as  far  as  its  enforce- 
ment by  ordinary  suit  at  law  is  concerned.  The  answer  to  this 
question,  moreover,  will  determine  whether  the  courts  will  recog- 
nize and  sustain  the  economic  theory  upon  which  such  remedial 
statutes  are  framed,  or  will  resist  and  nullify  the  application  of 
that  theory  by  upholding  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  upon  which 
the  old  rule  of  assumed  risk  is  founded.  The  modern  economic 
theory  which  is  the  justification  of  factory  legislation  and  laws 
regulating  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  for  the  protection 
of  the  working  classes  has  been  recognized  and  approved  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  recently,  in  the  great  Utah  eight- 
hour  law  case  in  which  the  court,  in  the  opinion  by  Judge  Brown, 
used  the  following  significant  language  : 

The  legislature  has  also  recognized  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of 
legislators  in  many  states  has  corroborated,  that  the  proprietors  of  these 
establishments  [mining  plants]  and  their  operators  do  not  stand  upon  an 
equality,  and  their  interests  are  in  a  certain  extent  conflicting.  The  former 
naturally  desire  to  obtain  as  much  labor  as  possible  from  their  employes, 
while  the  latter  are  often  induced,  by  fear  of  discharge,  to  conform  to  regula- 
tions which  their  judgment,  fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  detrimental  to 
their  health  and  strength.  In  other  words,  the  proprietors  lay  down  the  rules, 
and  the  laborers  are  practically  constrained  to  obey  them.  In  such  cases 
self-interest   is   often   an   unsafe  guide,  and    the  legislature   may  properly 

interpose   its   authority But  the   fact  that  both  parties  are  of   full 

age  and  competent  to  contract  does  not  necessarily  deprive  the  state  of 
the  power  to  interfere  where  the  parties  do  not  stand  upon  an  equality,  or 
where  the  public  health  demands  that  one  party  to  the  contract  be  pro- 
tected against  himself.     The  state  still  retains  an  interest  in  his  welfare, 
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however  reckless  he  may  be.  The  whole  is  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its 
parts,  and  when  the  individual  health,  safety,  and  welfare  are  sacrificed  or 
neglected,  the  state  must  suffer.' 

Under  this  theory,  it  is  apparent  that  the  question  which  we 
are  considering  involves  an  important  matter  of  public  policy. 
In  an  employment  so  dangerous  (if  necessary  precautions  be  not 
taken)  that  great  numbers  of  working  people  are  exposed  to 
avoidable  dangers  to  life  and  limb,  and  when  (recognizing  the 
interest  which  the  state  has  in  the  welfare  of  the  citizen)  the 
legislature  has  interposed  its  authority  in  enacting  regulative 
statutes,  does  not  public  policy  require  that  such  statutes  should 
be  mandatory,  and  not  subject  to  constructive  or  actual  waiver  by 
the  persons  for  whose  safety  they  are  framed  ? 

The  English  courts  answer  this  query  in  the  affirmative. 
Statutory  duties  imposed  upon  the  master  for  the  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  servant  may  not  be  waived  by  the  latter.  Public 
policy  forbids  it.  In  Baddesley  vs.  Lord  Granville  (lo  Q.  B. 
423)  an  action  was  brought  for  the  death  of  a  miner  caused  by 
a  violation  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  which  requires 
that  a  banksman  be  kept  at  the  mouth  of  coal  pits  while  miners 
are  going  up  and  down  the  shaft.  The  court  held  that  the 
fact  that  the  deceased  knew  that  no  banksman  was  employed  by 
defendant  and  yet  continued  to  work  at  the  mine  did  not  con- 
stitute a  defense.     Says  Baron  Wills  : 

There  should  be  no  encouragement  given  to  the  making  of  an  agreement 
between  A  and  B  that  B  shall  be  at  liberty  to  break  the  law  which  has  been 

passed   for  the  protection  of  A If  the  supposed  agreement  between 

the  deceased  and  the  defendant  in  consequence  of  which  the  principle  of 
volenti  non  fit  injuria  is  sought  to  be  applied,  comes  to  this  that  the  master 
employs  the  servant  on  the  terms  that  the  latter  shall  waive  the  breach  by  the 
master  of  an  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  statute,  and  shall  connive 
at  his  disregard  of  the  statutory  obligation  imposed  on  him  for  the  benefit  of 
others  as  well  as  himself — such  an  agreement  would  be  in  violation  of  public 
policy  and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to. 

In  New  York  the  question  whether  the  statutory  duties 
imposed  on  employers  to  guard  cogs,  gearings,  etc.,  under  the  Fac- 
tory Act  could  be  waived  by  the  employe  continuing  his  work 

'Holden  vs.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  380.  See  also  Tiedemann,  On  Police  Powers, 
§  181  ;  People  vs.  Horner,  149  N.  Y.  195. 
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after  he  knew  of  his  master's  violation  of  this  law  has  been 
considered  several  times.  In  the  case  of  Simpson  vs.  the  New 
York  Rubber  Co.  (80  Hun.  415)  the  general  term  of  the 
supreme  court  held  that  public  policy  forbade  such  waiver.' 

This  decision  has  been  in  effect  reversed  by  the  court  of 
appeals  in  a  later  case  involving  the  same  question,  and  in  which 
it  was  held  that  the  employe  may  by  entering  upon  the  employ 
ment  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  waive,  under  the  com 
mon-law  doctrine  of  obvious  risks,  the  performance  by  the 
employer  of  the  duty  to  furnish  the  special  protection  pre- 
scribed by  the  Factory  Act.  This  case  (Knisley  vs.  Pratt,  148 
N.  Y.  372)  passes  lightly  over  the  question  of  public  policy, 
without  giving  it  consideration  except  by  saying  that  to  hold 
that  the  workman  could  not  waive  his  master's  statutory  duty 
by  continuing  at  work  was  "a  new  and  startling  doctrine  cal- 
culated to  establish  a  measure  of  liability  unknown  to  the 
common  law,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  England  under  similar  statutes."  The  decision  of 
other  states  and  of  England  affirming  this  "new  and  startling" 
doctrine  are  not  considered  at  all,  and  the  court's  attention  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  called  to  them  by  plaintiff's  counsel  in 
his  brief.  The  decision  is  based  largely  upon  supposed  anolo- 
gies  between  the  case  at  bar  and  English  and  Massachusetts 
cases  on  employer's  liability  acts.  These  latter  cases  held 
that  the  English  act  (that  of  1880)  and  the  substantially  simi- 
lar  Massachusetts  law  of    1887    (neither    of  which   created   or 

'  In  the  opinion  in  this  case,  Cullen  J.,  after  discussing  the  rule  that  statutory 
rights  in  which  public  policy  is  not  involved  may  be  waived,  says  :  "  But  is  there  no 
question  of  public  policy  involved  here  ?  To  our  mind  there  is,  and  that  public  policy 
should  induce  us  to  hold,  unless  a  contrary  doctrine  is  settled  on  authority,  that  this 
statutory  protection  cannot  be  waived.  Our  notion  of  government  has  confined  state 
Interference  with  the  freedom  of  individual  action  within  narrow  limits,  but  such 
interference  has  never  been  utterly  prohibited.     Experience  has  shown  that  in  some 

matters  persons  must  be  protected  from  their  own  imprudence The   state  has 

great  interest  in  the  protection  of  its  members,  and  this  even  of  the  most  utilitarian 
character.  In  the  case  of  a  maimed  employ^  he  and  his  family  are  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge ;  the  community  would  seem  to  have  as  much  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  life  and  limbs  of  a  member  of  it  as  in  the  question  whether  he  should 
pay  8  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  interest.  Yet  by  no  means  which  human  wit  can 
devise  can  he  make  a  valid  contract  to  pay  more  than  6  per  cent,  interest." 
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imposed  any  new  statutory  duty  on  the  master)  were  intended 
to  modify  "  the  fellow-servant  doctrine,"  and  not  to  affect  in 
any  way  the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk.  In  the  Knisley  case 
defendant  refused  or  neglected  to  obey  the  mandatory  provision 
of  the  Factory  Act  imposing  the  specific  duty  upon  him  of 
placing  guards  on  cogwheels  of  his  machinery.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  these  guards,  and  apparently  not  by  reason  of  any 
personal  carelessness,  plaintiff's  arm  was  drawn  into  the  cogs 
and  so  crushed  and  torn  that  it  had  to  be  amputated  at  the 
shoulder — a  peculiarly  distressing  case.  In  this  case  plaintiff 
was  a  young  woman  of  full  age.  The  New  York  court  recog- 
nizes no  difference  in  the  rule  by  reason  of  infancy,  however, 
for  in  White  vs.  Witteman  Lithographic  Co.  the  same  rule 
under  similar  circumstances  was  applied  to  a  child  of  fourteen.' 
The  question  of  the  assumption  of  "statutory  risks"  has 
been  adjudicated  upon  in  Illinois  in  several  cases,  but  the  exact 
question  of  public  policy  involved  is  apparently  still  undecided 
by  its  highest  court.  The  decisions  would  make  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  English  rule  more  probable  (see  Litchfield  Coal  Co. 
vs.  Taylor,  8i  111.  590;  Wesley  Coal  Co.  vs.  Taylor,  84  111. 
126;  compare  Chi.,  etc.,  Coal  Co.  vs.  Petersen,  34  111.  Ap.  114, 
with  Swift  &  Co.  vs.  Fae,  66  111.  Ap.  651,  and  Mo.  St.  L.  &  P. 
R.  Co.  t/j.  Thompson,  15  111.  Ap.  117).  It  has  been  held  in 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  that  where  there  is  a  general 
public  ordinance  regulating  the  speed  of  railway  trains  passing 
near  or  through  cities,  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  an 
employe  of  a  railroad  who  continues  in  its  employment  with 
knowledge  of  the  violation  of  the  ordinance  (without  contrib- 
uting actively  to  its  violation)  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  injury, 
nor  is  he  by  reason  of  his  employment  deprived  of  any  of  the 
benefits  of  the  ordinance  to  which  other  citizens  are  entitled.^ 

'131  N.  Y.  631 ;  see  also  Graves  vs.  Brewer,  4  Ap.  Div.  327  ;  De  Young  vs. 
Irving,  5  Ap.  Div.  499,  which  contains  a  pointed  criticism  of  Knisley  vs.  Pratt, 
though  the  court  is  constrained  to  follow  its  authority  ;  also  E.  S.  Higgins  Carpet  Co 
vs.  O'Keefe,  79  Fed.  810. 

'Pittsburg,  etc.,  R.  Co.  vs.  Moore,  admr.  152  Ind.  350;  East  St.  L.  R.  Co.  vs. 
Eggman,  170  111.  538;  111.  Cent.  R.  Co.  vs.  Gilbert,  157  111.  354;  Bluedom  vs  Mo. 
Pac.  R.  Co.,  108  Mo.  439  ;  contra  Fleming  vs,  St.  Paul,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  27  Minn.  iii. 
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In  Greenlee  vs.  Southern  Railway  Co.*  plaintiff  was  injured 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  railroad  company  defendant  to 
comply  with  the  federal  law  requiring  self-couplers  and  air- 
brakes to  be  placed  on  all  freight  and  passenger  cars  by  January 
I,  1898.  Plaintiff's  injuries  were  due  to  a  defective  brake. 
Plaintiff's  recovery,  at  trial,  was  afifirmed  on  appeal,  the  court 
using  the  following  language  : 

Six  years  ago  this  court  said  it  would  soon  be  negligence  per  se  whenever 
an  action  happened  for  lack  of  a  self-coupler.  Congress  has  enacted  that 
self-couplers  should  be  used.  For  this  lack  this  plaintiff  was  injured.  It  is 
true  the  defendant  replies  that  the  plaintiff  remained  in  its  service  knowing 
it  did  not  have  self-couplers.  If  that  were  a  defense,  no  railroad  company 
would  ever  be  liable  for  failure  to  put  in  life-saving  devices,  and  the  need  of 
bread  would  force  employes  to  continue  the  annual  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
men.  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  "assumption  of  risk."  That  is  a  more 
reasonable  doctrine,  and  is  merely  that  when  a  particular  machine  is  defective 
or  injured,  and  the  employe,  knowing  it,  continues  to  use  it,  he  assumes  the  risk. 
That  doctrine  has  no  application  where  the  law  requires  the  adoption  of  new 
devices  to  save  life  or  limb  (as  self-couplers),  and  the  employ^,  either  ignorant 
of  that  fact  or  expecting  daily  compliance  with  the  law,  continues  in  service 
with  the  appliances  formerly  in  use. 

Two  cases  illustrative  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
courts  on  this  matter  of  public  policy  involve  statutes  requiring 
railroad  companies  to  fill  or  block  frogs  and  guard-rails  on  their 
tracks.  In  both  cases  the  actions  were  for  recovery  of  damages  for 
personal  injuries  from  such  unblocked  frogs  received  by  employes 
who  continued  in  the  railroad  service  with  knowledge  that  the 
condition  of  the  rails  was  contrary  to  the  statute  and  dangerous. 
In  one  (Narramore  vs.  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  Co.,  96  Fed.  Rep. 
298,  decided  be  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals),  in 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Taft,  the  learned  justice  remarks:  "In  the 
absence  of  statute,  and  upon  common-law  principles,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  in  this  case  the  plaintiff  would  be  held  to  have 
assumed  the  risk  of  the  absence  of  blocks  in  guard-rails  and 
switches  by  defendant."  The  court  held,  however,  that  the 
plaintiff's  rights  under  the  statute  could  not  be  waived  by  con- 
tinuance : 

The  only  ground  for  passing  such  a  statute  is  found  in  the  inequality  of 
terms  upon  which   the  railway  company  and  its  servants  deal  in  regard  to 
'  30  S.  E.  Reporter  (N.  C),  115, 
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the  dangers  of  their  employment.  The  manifest  legislative  purpose  was  to 
protect  the  servant  by  positive  law,  because  he  had  not  previously  shown 
himself  capable  of  protecting  himself  by  contract ;  and  it  would  entirely 
defeat  this  purpose  thus  to  permit  the  servant  to  contract  the  master  out  of 
the  statute. 

In  the  other  case,  Gillen  vs.  P.  &  S.  R.  Co.  (44  Atl.  361),  the 
supreme  court  of  Maine  held  that  the  continuing  servant  assumed 
the  risk  of  injury  from  the  railway's  refusal  to  obey  the  law 
requiring  blocked  frogs  and  guard-rails.  In  the  Narramore  case 
the  New  York  case  of  Knisley  vs.  Pratt  was  urged  by  the  railway 
company  as  an  authority  for  reversing  the  plaintiff's  recovery. 
The  court  discusses  the  case  and  the  authorities  upon  which  the 
decision  was  rested,  disapproves  its  conclusions,  and  refuses  to 
follow  it.  The  New  York  rule  seems  to  be  followed  in  Ohio 
(see  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  Co.  vs.  Craig,  40  N.  E.  Reporter,  886-73, 
Fed.  610)  and  in  Minnesota  (Fleming  vs.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Minn. 
III).  The  English  rule  is  laid  down  in  a  recent  appellate 
court  decision  in  Indiana  (Boyd  vs.  Brazil  Block  Coal  Co.,  50 
.A''.  E.  Reporter,  368,  1898);  also  in  Missouri  (Durant  vs.  Mining 
Co.,  97  Mo.  62). 

In  Mississippi  the  state  constitution  provides  (Art.  VII, 
sec.  193  : 

Knowledge  by  any  employ^  injured  of  the  defective  or  unsafe  character 
of  any  machinery,  ways,  or  appliances  shall  be  no  defense  to  an  action  for 
injuries  caused  thereby,  except  as  to  conductors  or  engineers  in  charge  of 
dangerous  or  unsafe  cars  or  engines  voluntarily  operated  by  them.' 

A  similar  statutory  provision  appears  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ontario,  chap.  160,  sec.  6: 

....  Provided,  however,  that  such  workman  shall  not  by  reason  only  of 
his  continuing  in  the  employment  of  the  employer  with  knowledge  of  the 
defect  negligence  act  or  omission  which  caused  his  injury  be  deemed  to  have 
voluntarily  incurred  the  risk  of  the  injury. 

This  discussion  has  taken  greater  length  than  was  originally 

intended.     The  subject    is    a    comparatively   new    one,  and    of 

obvious  and  increasing  importance.     If  the  writer  may  venture 

I  The  exception  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  The  railroad  lobby,  in  all  states 
the  most  bitter  opponent  of  any  extension  of  employers'  liability,  however  reasonable 
or  just,  was  apparently  strong  in  Mississippi.  Any  other  reason  for  such  an  excep- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  to  fmd. 
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a  personal  opinion,  it  is  that  the  English  rule,  in  cases  where  no 
violation  of  statute  is  involved,  is  fairer,  leaving  it  for  the  jury  to 
say,  from  the  facts  in  evidence  in  a  given  case,  whether  the  work- 
man who  continues  to  use  machinery  he  knows  to  be  defective 
should  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  of  injury.  It  has  the  merit 
of  flexibility,  and  is  more  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
substantial  justice  in  the  varying  facts  of  different  cases. 

As  to  the  violation  of  regulative  statutes  framed  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  employe,  the  situation  would  seem  to  be 
simpler.  If  the  conditions  of  an  employment  are  such  as  to 
make  such  legislation  necessary  to  preserve  the  lives  of  employes, 
such  resulting  legislation  should  be  supported  by  the  courts 
instead  of  being  nullified  and  rendered  absurd.  A  more  curious 
example  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government 
playing  at  cross  purposes  is  scarcely  to  be  found  than  exists 
under  the  current  New  York  rule.  It  is  calculated  to  bring  law 
into  contempt,  not  only  among  the  working  people  (whose  atti- 
tude at  best  toward  the  judiciary  leaves  something  to  be  desired), 
but  also  among  the  manufacturers  and  great  employers.  Dead- 
letter  statutes  of  this  kind  are  a  luxury  which  cannot  be  well 
afforded  in  a  country  whose  ultimate  source  of  authority  is  law. 

The  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  factory  legislation  is  of 
importance  to  others  besides  the  injured  litigant.  While  it  has 
been  said  on  good  authority  that  the  courts  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing states  are  desirous  of  diminishing  the  constantly 
increasing  flood  of  negligence  litigation  by  discouraging  the 
injured  servant  from  taking  his  troubles  to  court, ^  the  public,  and 

'The  preface  of  the  latest  edition  (1898)  of  Shearman  and  Redfield  On  Negli- 
gence, a  leading  authority  among  the  text-books  on  this  subject,  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  stubborn  resistance  of  business  corporations,  common  carriers,  and  mill- 
owners  to  the  enforcement  of  the  most  moderate  laws  for  the  protection  of  human 
beings  from  injury,  and  their  utter  failure  to  provide  such  protection  of  their  own 
accord,  ought  to  satisfy  any  impartial  judge  that  true  justice  demands  a  constant 
expansion  of  the  law  in  the  direction  of  increased  responsibility  for  negligence,  instead 
of  attempts,  unfortunately  too  common,  to  restrict  such  responsibility  by  introducing 
new  exceptions. 

"The  law  of  master  and  servant  in  its  relation  to  the  law  of  negligence  affords 
perhaps  the  most  striking  example  in  the  last  half-century  of  gross  injustice  done  by 
this  disposition  to  restrict  responsibility  and  suppress  litigation."     (P.  vi.) 
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particularly  the  working  classes,  are  interested  in  obtaining  the 
same  result  by  diminishing  the  number  of  accidents  from  which 
alone  such  lawsuits  can  originate.  Any  perceptible  diminution 
in  the  number  of  accidents  can  scarcely  be  expected  when  the 
responsibility  of  the  master  for  his  own  negligence  to  his  work- 
men is  nominal  and  not  actual.  The  prospect  of  verdicts  for 
large  damages  actually  sustained  on  appeal'  in  actions  brought 
against  him  by  his  injured  employes  would  be  a  most  healthful 
stimulus  to  vigilance  by  the  master  in  performing  his  legal 
duties  to  his  men  and  in  giving  reasonable  care  to  their  safety. 
A  reasonable  modification  of  the  assumption  doctrine  would, 
moreover,  make  unnecessary  the  greater  part  of  the  regulative 
statutes  applying  to  particular  trades,  yearly  increasing  in  bulk 
and  complexity,  confusing  alike  to  lawyer  and  layman  —  in  itself 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

George  W.  Alger 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

'  The  percentage  of  reversals  on  appeal  in  master-and-servant  cases  of  this  kind, 
when  the  verdict  of  the  juries  in  the  courts  below  had  been  in  plaintiff's  favor,  is  per- 
haps larger  than  in  any  other  branch  of  litigation.  In  New  York  for  example  an 
examination  of  twenty  volumes  of  the  court  of  appeals  reports  (126  N.  Y. —  156  N.  Y.) 
shows  written  opinions  in  thirty-seven  such  cases.  Of  these  (i)  in  three  cases  the 
juries  in  the  lower  court  had  found  for  defendant,  and  plaintiff  was  the  appellant ;  in 
(2)  four  cases  the  court  below  had  dismissed  plantiff's  case  as  insufficient,  without 
requiring  defendant  to  introduce  any  testimony ;  in  (3)  twenty-eight  cases  the  juries 
below  had  found  for  plaintiff  with  substantial  damages.  The  court  of  appeals  in 
class  (l)  affirmed  all  of  the  cases  where  plaintiff  was  defeated  below.  In  class  (2)  it 
reversed  the  four  cases  where  plaintiff  had  been  summarily  nonsuited  and  sent  the 
cases  back  to  trial  courts  to  hear  defendant's  testimony  —a  partial  victory  at  most  for 
plaintiff.  In  class  (3),  where  plaintiff  had  actually  received  a  verdict,  of  the  thirty 
cases  twenty-eight  were  reversed.  These  statistics  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
complete  is  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  courts,  at  least  in  New  York,  and  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  by  whom  the  courts  were  created,  in  regard  to  these  cases. 
Twice  in  thirty  times  do  the  opinions  of  the  learned  judges  of  New  York's  highest 
court  coincide  with  the  opinions  of  juries  of  citizens  as  to  the  requirements  of  justice. 


i 


THE  CITY   COUNCIL  OF    BERLIN. 

With  the  first  of  January,  1900,  the  number  of  the  city 
council  in  the  city  of  Berlin  was  increased  from  126  to  144  mem- 
bers. The  last  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  year  1881,  when 
the  number  was  raised  from  108  to  126.  A  curious  difficulty 
existing  in  the  Municipal  Code  of  1853  had  caused  the  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  city  council  to  be  delayed  some  years 
beyond  the  time  when  it  would  otherwise  have  been  made.  The 
law  provided,  namely,  that  in  subsequent  elections  of  city  coun- 
cilmen  the  successors  should  each  time  be  elected  in,  and  chosen 
for,  the  same  district  as  the  persons  whom  they  succeeded.  This 
was  held  by  the  courts,  in  a  series  of  decisions,  to  mean  that  the 
city  councils  could  not  alter  the  districts  within  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  chosen ;  and,  consequently,  whenever  it 
was  desired  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  city  council,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  to  the  number  of  members  chosen  in  the 
existing  districts.  As  this  did  not  often  lead  to  any  fairer  distri- 
bution of  members  than  existed  under  the  previous  conditions, 
city  councils  were  rather  slow  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
members. 

The  only  method  by  which  the  membership  could  be  increased, 
and  the  districts  redivided  at  the  same  time,  was  by  a  formal  dis- 
solution of  the  city  councils  through  the  act  of  the  government. 
Such  a  procedure,  however,  was  always  objected  to  by  the  city 
councils,  especially  by  that  of  Berlin,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
provided  for  the  dissolution  of  the  councils  only  as  a  disciplinary 
measure,  and  that  any  such  dissolution,  therefore,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  in  a  certain  sense  the  condemnation  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  these  councils.  There  was  a  certain  sting  in  this  claim 
of  the  city  of  Berlin,  inasmuch  as  the  city  council  had  nearly 
always  been  radical  in  politics,  while  the  supervising  authorities, 
of  course,  had  always  been  conservative  —  at  least,  conservative 
as  compared  with  the  radicalism  of  the  city  council.  But,  in 
spite  of  this  objection,  the  government  dissolved  the  city  council 
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of  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1883,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
fairer  distribution  of  the  members  among  the  various  city  dis- 
tricts than  was  possible  before. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  the  municipal  code  in  1891, 
according  to  which  cities  were  authorized  to  redistribute  the 
members  among  the  existing  electoral  districts  and  to  recon- 
struct the  districts  themselves  whenever  it  was  deemed  desirable. 
Among  other  reasons  advanced  for  increasing  the  number  of 
members  in  the  city  council  was  the  fact  that  in  this  way  a 
fairer  distribution  could  be  brought  about  and  a  fuller  representa- 
tion of  the  various  interests  of  the  city.  The  present  city  coun- 
cil is  elected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  well-known 
three-class  system,  adopted  in  Prussia  as  the  basis  of  elections 
to  the  state  legislature  and  to  most  of  the  city  councils. 
Although  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  rather  complicated,  the 
general  principle  may  be  explained  very  briefly. 

The  law  provides  that  every  independent  male  Prussian, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  may  vote  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  who  has 
been  a  resident  for  one  year  preceding  the  particular  election  at 
which  he  casts  his  vote,  who  has  not  received  during  that  period 
any  assistance  from  the  public  poor  rates,  who  has  paid  his 
taxes,  and  who  owns  a  house  or  carries  on  an  independent 
business  with  at  least  two  assistants,  or  who  is  assessed  to  the 
state  income  tax  at  the  fictitious  amount  of  4  marks.  Those 
persons  are  assessed  at  this  fictitious  rate  of  4  marks  who  have 
an  income  of  between  660  and  900  marks. 

As  a  houseowner  or  a  man  who  carries  on  a  business  with 
two  assistants  is  likely  to  pay  a  higher  direct  tax  than  4  marks, 
the  practical  meaning  of  these  various  provisions  is  that  an 
otherwise  qualified  person,  who  possesses  an  income  of  at  least  660 
marks,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  of 
Berlin  collects -a  city  income  tax  of  4  marks  (95.2  cents)  upon 
incomes  exceeding  660  marks  up  to  900  marks,  so  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  any  independent  male  Prussian  citizen,  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  who  has  lived  in  Berlin  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  and  who  has  paid  a  tax  of  at  least  95.2  cents,  is  registered 
in  the  eligible  voting  list. 
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The  meaning  of  the  word  "independent"  in  this  clause  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  executive  council  of 
the  city,  which  is  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  this  eligible 
list,  has  always  maintained  that  in  order  to  be  independent  a 
person  must,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  other  persons, 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  at  least  one  room,  by  way  of 
ownership  or  by  way  of  lease.  The  city  council,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  always  maintained  that  "independent"  meant  simply 
that  the  person  concerned  should  be  earning  his  own  living.  It 
would  not  seem  at  first  blush  as  if  the  matter  were  of  very  much 
importance.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  interpretation  of  the 
executive  council,  which  is  the  one  thus  far  practically  in  force, 
and  recently  enforced  by  the  decision  of  the  courts,  excludes 
from  the  right  to  vote  the  so-called  lodging-house  population, 
or  those  men  who,  having  no  definite  place  of  abode,  simply 
hire  a  sleeping  place  at  night  in  some  one  of  the  numerous 
lodging-houses  of  the  city.  Exactly  how  many  people  are 
excluded  by  this  interpretation  nobody  seems  to  know ;  but  that 
it  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  very  poorest  people  all 
seem  to  agree. 

The  attempt  to  collect  the  tax  of  4  marks  from  people  who 
have  incomes  between  660  and  900  marks  has  been  connected 
with  so  much  vexation  and  trouble,  and  the  yield  of  the  tax  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  so  small,  that  the  executive  council  proposed 
to  the  city  council  during  the  past  year  to  give  up  the  collection 
of  this  tax  altogether.  The  sentiment  in  the  city  council  seemed 
to  be  that  if  by  giving  up  this  tax  the  people  who  were  respon- 
sible for  it  could  be  excluded  from  voting,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  state  law  prevented  the  city  from 
exacting  a  higher  income  than  660  marks  as  a  condition  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  vote,  they  felt  that  everyone  who  chose 
to  exercise  this  right  ought  to  be  held  to  some  direct  share  in 
the  burdens  of  the  city. 

Exactly  how  many  otherwise  qualified  persons  are  excluded 
from  the  right  to  vote  by  this  provision  that  they  should  pay  a 
minimum  tax  of  4  marks  no  one  seems  to  know.  The  facts 
are  undoubtedly  in  the  city  records,  if  the  city  officials  could  be 
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persuaded  to  extract  them.  But  personal  inquiry  of  the  various 
officials  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  voters  lists  revealed 
the  fact  that  no  one  could  ascertain  from  any  tables  which 
have  been  prepared  how  the  voting  population  of  Berlin  at 
present  would  compare  with  the  voting  population  under  the 
universal  male-suffrage  system  of  the  United  States. 

The  municipal  voters  list  for  the  year  1897-8  contained 
308,936  names.  The  list  of  persons  eligible  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  legislature,  in  regard  to  which  the  provisions  are  somewhat 
more  liberal,  was  398,000.  The  list  of  persons  eligible  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  Reichstag,  which  is  still  more  liberal,  being 
practically  based  upon  the  system  of  universal  manhood  suffrage, 
showed  about  the  same  number ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  age 
requirement  for  the  Reichstag  elections  is  25,  while  that  for  the 
state  legislature  and  city  councils  is  only  24,  the  number  of 
persons,  24  years  of  age,  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  at  Reichstag 
elections,  would  be  of  course  considerably  larger.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  present  law,  as  applied  to  the  city 
of  Berlin,  excludes  about  25  percent,  of  the  male  German  citizens, 
21  years  of  age,  living  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  from  participation  in 
local  elections.  It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it  that  this  constitutes 
a  very  important  limitation  of  the  suffrage  as  compared  with  our 
American  cities. 

The  list  of  voters  prepared  for  the  elections  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  contained  the  names  of  316,948  persons,  all  of  whom 
were  assessed  to,  and  had  paid  a  tax  of,  at  least  4  marks.' 

This  list,  including  all  persons  qualified  to  vote  in  the  city  of 
Berlin,  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  sum  total  of  direct  taxes 
paid  by  each  individual  to  the  city  and  the  state.  It  is  then 
divided  into  three  classes  in  the  following  manner  :  Beginning 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  sums  paid  in  taxes  are  added  together, 
going  down  the   list  until  a  sum  equal  to  one  third  of  the  total 

'  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  list  contains  the  names  of  certain  joint-stock 
companies  and  non-residents  of  the  city,  namely,  those  who  pay  a  higher  tax  than  any 
of  the  three  highest  taxed  individual  inhabitants  of  the  city.  This  number  is  not,  of 
course,  sufficient  to  make  any  material  difference  in  the  total  number  of  voters,  although 
it  has  a  marked  influence  in  affecting  the  distribution  of  voters  among  the  three  classes, 
as  will  be  seen  later. 
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taxes  paid  by  the  persons  whose  names  appear  in  this  list,  is 
obtained.  The  persons  who  together  pay  this  first  third  consti- 
tute the  first  class  of  voters.  The  process  is  then  continued  until 
a  second  third  of  the  total  sum  of  taxes  is  obtained.  The  people 
who  together  pay  this  second  third  constitute  the  second  class. 
All  the  others,  who  together  pay  the  last  third,  constitute  the 
third  class  of  voters.  In  the  case  of  the  list  prepared  for  the 
election  of  November,  1899,  the  total  sum  paid  in  direct  taxes 
was  56,057,800.93  marks.  One  third  of  this  sum,  18,685,933.64 
marks,  was  paid  by  the  691  persons  whose  names  stood  first  on 
the  list.  The  second  third  was  paid  by  the  7,740  whose  names 
followed  next.  And  the  last  third  was  paid  by  the  308,517 
persons  whose  names  stood  last  on  the  list. 

To  state  the  same  facts  in  another  way  :  All  persons  who 
paid  a  direct  tax  of  at  least  8,333.80  marks  were  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  first  class.  All  persons  who  paid  a  tax  of  at  least  1,095.40 
marks,  not  exceeding  8,323.20  marks,  constituted  the  second  class. 
All  the  other  taxpayers  of  the  city  constituted  the  third  class. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  entitled  to  choose  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  city  council ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  present 
council  of  Berlin,  48  members. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  on  the  very  face  of  these  returns,  that  an 
enormous  advantage  is  given  to  wealth  in  the  matter  of  consti- 
tuting the  city  council  of  Berlin.  It  is  not  simply  a  city  council 
based  upon  tax-paying  qualities  ;  it  is  not  simply  a  council  con- 
trolled by  taxpayers;  but  it  is  a  city  council  controlled  by  large 
taxpayers.  Less  than  700  persons  elect  one-third  of  the  entire 
council,  while  another  third  is  given  to  over  300,000  persons. 
It  is,  moreover,  apparent  that  no  one  can  be  admitted,  even  to 
the  second  class,  who  would  not  be  counted  among  the  prosper- 
ous members  of  the  community;  for  a  payment  of  1^250  in  direct 
taxes,  under  the  system  of  taxation  in  force  in  Prussia,  indicates 
a  very  considerable  accumulation  of  wealth.  Of  course  the 
actual  numbers  in  the  different  classes  and  their  relative  propor- 
tions vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  shifting  amounts 
of  taxes  paid  by  the  individuals  and  classes.  On  the  whole, 
under  the  working  of  the  present  scheme,  the  number  of  people 
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in  the  first  class  has  been  steadily  diminishing  for  ten  years 
past  and  the  relative  number  of  people  in  the  third  class  has 
correspondingly  been  on  the  increase.  The  following  table 
shows,  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  the  manner  in  which  the 
number  of  voters  in  the  first  class  has  steadily  diminished,  while 

TABLE  OF  THE   MUNICIPAL  VOTERS    REGISTERED    IN    BERLIN    IN   THE 
YEARS    1889  TO    1899,  AND  OF  THE  DIVISION  INTO  CLASSES. 


Number  of  the  M 

uNiciPAL  Voters  in 

Division  Limits. 

Year. 

Div.  I. 

Div.  II. 

Div.  III. 

Total. 

Div.  I 
down   to 
M.  and  Pf. 

Div.  II 
down  to 
M.  and  Pf. 

Total  tax  sum, 
M.  and  Pf. 

1889 

3.540 

17,336 

203,119 

223,995 

1,631.60 

363.20 

38,494,277.10 

1890 

3,778 

17,727 

236,185 

257,690 

1,631.60 

363.20 

38,494,277.10 

189I 

3.571 

17,885 

249,563 

271,019 

1,749.60 

376.80 

41,905,670.29 

1892' 

2,226 

16,846 

256,964 

276,036 

2,663.80 

429.80 

44,344,414-59 

189.3 

2,045 

13,049 

274,048 

289,142 

2,956.80 

597.90 

44,455,616.92 

1894 

2,082 

12,086 

274,151 

288,319 

3.152.40 

682.20 

48,270,023.45 

1 895' 

1,486 

9,867 

288,638 

299,991 

3,891.20 

781.66 

43,761,979-66 

1896 

1,336 

9,027 

295,960 

306,323 

4,348.00 

833-72 

45.320,728.23 

1897 

1,289 

8,929 

303,313 

313,531 

4,851.00 

869.20 

47,890,294.62 

1898 

1,216 

8,865 

298,611 

308,692 

5,067.80 

892.60 

48,580,728.13 

18993 

691 

7,740 

308,517 

316,948 

8,333-80 

1,095.40 

56,057,800.93 

the  amount  of  taxes  paid  in  order  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
first  class  has  steadily  risen.  Thus,  in  the  year  1890  the  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  first  class  was  3,778.  It 
diminished  regularly  down  to  691  in  the  year  1899.  The  number 
of  voters  in  the  second  class  in  the  year  1890  was  17,727,  which 
diminished  to  less  than  half  in  the  year  1899.  The  amount  of 
taxes  enabling  one  to  be  classed  in  the  first  class  in  the  year 
1890  was  1,631.60.  In  the  year  1899  it  was  more  than  five 
times  as  much. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  too  much 
even  for  the  very  conservative  sentiment  of  the  Prussian  public. 
It  is  felt  that  some  kind  of  change  must  be  made  very  soon,  as 
this  is  too  plainly  and  apparently  a  favoring  of  the  extremely 
wealthy  class. 

•Made  after  the  law  of  June  24,  1891. 

•  After  abolition  of  the  tax  on  rent,  and  introduction  of  the  property  and  munici- 
pal house  and  land  tax. 

'After  inserting  the  tax  rates  of  the  fictitious  persons  to  the  amount  of  5,047,600 
marks. 
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Incidentally  this  table  shows  the  rapid  rate  at  which  wealth 

is  accumulating  in  Prussia,  and  the  rate  at  which  large  fortunes 
are  being  built  up. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  the  members  of  the  city  council 
the  city  is  divided  into  districts  by  classes.  The  law  provides 
that  one-third  of  the  members  of  each  class  shall  be  elected 
every  two  years,  making  the  council,  therefore,  a  continuous 
body,  like  the  senate  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  provided 
further  that,  whenever  the  number  of  voters  in  any  one  class 
shall  exceed  500,  the  city  may  be  divided  into  districts  for  the 
election  of  the  members  belonging  to  that  class. 

Under  this  provision  the  city  of  Berlin  has  been  divided  into 
sixteen  districts,  each  electing  three  members  —  one  member, 
therefore,  every  two  years  for  the  first  class ;  further,  into  six- 
teen districts,  each  electing  three  members  —  one,  therefore,  every 
two  years  for  the  second  class;  and  into  forty-eight  districts, 
each  electing  one  member,  and,  therefore,  one  every  six  years 
for  the  third  class. 

The  general  principle  accepted  in  this  division  is  to  divide 
the  city  in  such  a  way  that,  approximately,  the  same  number  of 
voters  of  the  class  for  which  the  division  is  made  shall  be  found 
in  each  district.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  the  members  of 
the  first  class  were  distributed  over  the  city  in  the  same  general 
ratio  as  the  members  of  the  second  class,  the  boundaries  of  the 
districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes  might  be  coterminous. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  this  actual  distribution  of  residents 
is  very  different,  the  districting  of  the  members  of  the  first 
class  must  be  very  different  from  the  districting  for  members  of 
the  second  class.  And  this  difference  is  still  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  districting  for  the  third  class,  since  the  residence 
distribution  of  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  of  the  third  class  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  members  of  the  first  or  second 
class.  The  boundaries  of  these  various  districts  sometimes  run 
together  for  a  short  distance.  The  city,  namely,  is  divided  into 
362  administrative  districts ;  and,  in  making  up  the  districts  for 
the  election  of  councilmen  in  either  of  the  three  classes,  these 
administrative  districts  must  not  be  divided.    So  that  occasionally 
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ally  it  happens  that  the  bounds  of  one  of  these  administrative 
districts  and  of  electoral  districts  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
class  coincide  for  short  distances ;  but  this  is  a  mere  accident 
and  has  no  significance.  A  map  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  showing 
the  division  into  districts  for  the  respective  classes,  presents  a 
most  variegated  and  interesting  appearance. 

As  if  the  preponderance  given  to  wealth  under  this  arrange- 
ment were  not  sufficient,  the  law  further  provides  that  at  least 
half  of  the  members  elected  for  each  class  shall  be  houseowners 
in  the  city  of  Berlin.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  may  not 
have  a  very  great  significance ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  of  householders  in  each  class  exceeds  the  number 
required  by  the  law.  The  courts  have  held  that  a  man  is  a 
householder  in  the  sense  of  this  provision  of  the  law  if  he  owns 
a  share,  however  small,  in  any  house ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
avoid,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  object  of  the  law  by  the  simple 
purchase  of  a  fictitious  interest  in  a  house.  I  was  not  able  to 
get  any  evidence  showing  that  this  possibility,  however,  had 
been  used  to  any  considerable  extent. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  city  council  of  Berlin  is  the 
large  number  of  merchants  and  business-men  in  general  to  be 
found  in  this  body,  the  small  number  of  professional  men,  espe- 
cially lawyers,  and  the  small  number  of  saloonkeepers.  In  fact, 
a  saloonkeeper,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonly 
used  in  the  United  States,  is  ineligible  by  law. 

The  city  council,  under  the  law,  has  the  right  to  complete 
participation  in  the  making  of  local  ordinances.  Its  actual 
function,  however,  is  largely  that  of  a  controlling  and  supervis- 
ing rather  than  a  legislative  body.  Its  business  is  mostly  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  executive  council,  and  is  submitted  for  its 
consideration  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  an 
English  cabinet  submits  measures  to  the  British  parliament. 
Although  an  individual  member  may  bring  up  any  business 
which  he  desires,  and  may  introduce  any  local  ordinance,  in 
order  to  secure  its  consideration  he  must  have  the  proposition 
seconded  by  several  members  ;  and,  if  we  except  the  actions  of 
the  city  council  in  regard  to  elections  of  its  own  members  or 
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other  matters  concerning  its  own  function  and  organization,  it 
initiates  legislation  in  comparatively  few  cases.  Nearly  its 
entire  time  is  taken  up  with  considering  the  measures  proposed 
to  it  by  the  executive  council,  to  which  it  either  gives  or  with- 
holds its  consent,  or  may  propose  amendments,  as  it  pleases, 
and  in  criticising  the  administration  of  city  ajEfairs  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council.  Even  if  it  desires  legislation  in 
regard  to  some  specific  subject,  it  is  more  likely  to  request  the 
executive  council  to  prepare  and  submit  an  ordinance  upon  the 
subject  than  it  is  to  intrust  a  committee  of  its  own  membership 
with  that  function. 

It  exercises,  however,  in  another  way,  a  very  direct  and 
immediate  control  over  city  administration,  since  it  is  repre- 
sented on  nearly  all  the  boards  and  commissions  through  which 
the  actual  administration  of  city  affairs  is  conducted.  In  this 
way  each  individual  member  of  the  council  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  practical  administration  in  some  one  or  more  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government,  and  the  body  itself  is  thus  kept 
in  touch  with  all  the  measures  to  be  proposed  by  the  executive 
council,  and  with  all  the  acts  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
civil  service. 

With  the  exception  of  the  growing  influence  given  to  the 
large  taxpayers  in  the  constitution  of  the  city  council  and  the 
control  of  city  business,  public  sentiment  in  Berlin  seems  to  be 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  existing  system,  and  I  found  — 
what  I  did  not  find  to  the  same  extent  in  other  cities  in  Germany 
—  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  welfare  of  the  city 
that  a  considerable  number  of  social  democrats  should  be  elected 
to  membership  in  the  city  council  ;  for  in  this  way  it  was  pos- 
sible to  keep  track  of  the  desires  and  wishes  of  a  large  and 
influential  class  of  the  population ;  in  this  way,  moreover,  it  was 
possible  to  intrust  their  leaders  with  a  certain  participation  in 
public  administration,  a  participation  which  made  them  more 
conservative,  less  revolutionary,  both  in  their  thought  and  their 
actions. 

Edmund  J.  James. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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A  Dividefid  to  Labor.  By  N.  P.  Oilman.  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     Pp.  480. 

With  renewed  industrial  activity  and  prosperity  comes  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  employes  to  increase  their  portion  of  the  product 
of  industry  and  greater  desire  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition; 
and  at  the  same  time  there  comes  an  increased  ability  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  grant  the  one  and  a  greater  opportunity  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing the  other.  For  both  reasons  the  appearance  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Gil- 
man's  A  Dividend  to  Labor  is  timely.  As  with  the  previous  works  of 
this  investigator,  the  contents  of  this  book  fall  into  two  groups  :  there 
is,  first,  the  presentation  of  facts  gleaned  by  a  careful,  if  not  exhaustive, 
study  of  industrial  life ;  and,  second,  the  exposition  of  a  theory  or  plan 
of  betterment  to  which  the  author  has  given  allegiance.  The  value  of 
the  work  along  the  first  line  has  given  prestige  to  the  contention  of  the 
second.     But  each  piece  of  work  should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Dividend  to  Labor  is  devoted  to  the 
description  of  the  "  welfare  "  institutions  of  well-known  firms  in  vari- 
ous countries.  Types  of  these  are  the  Krupp  firm  in  Germany,  the 
Van  Macken  in  Holland,  the  Cadbury's  in  England,  the  Orleans  Rail- 
way in  France,  the  Pullman  and  the  National  Cash  Register  works  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Gilman  has  adopted 
the  middle  course,  and  has  given  neither  a  complete  description  of  any 
one  institution  or  firm,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  a  complete  list  of  the 
firms  adopting  such  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  relations  between 
themselves  and  their  employes.  It  is  the  latter  work  that  would  have 
been  of  greater  value  to  the  student  of  industrial  conditions,  though  a 
task  that  is  probably  impossible  of  accomplishment.  The  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  such  plans  that  are  in  successful  operation  would  be  of 
more  general  use,  and  would  be  the  best  means  of  popularizing  such 
efforts.  However,  Mr.  Gilman  has  the  power,  abundantly  illustrated 
in  preceding  works  as  well  as  in  the  one  now  under  consideration,  of 
presenting  clearly  and  attractively  the  salient  features  of  such  institu- 
tions in  a  brief  form.  While  few  of  the  instances  are  new  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  none  to  those  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  subject,  the 
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more  valuable  result,  that  of  familiarizing  the  public  with  such  move- 
ments, and  of  emphasing  their  importance,  will  be  attained. 

Welfare  institutions  are  divided  into  two  groups  :  one,  in  which  the 
dividend  to  labor  is  paid  in  cash ;  the  other,  in  which  it  is  paid  in  less 
tangible  forms,  and  less  under  the  control  of  the  employ^.  However, 
it  is  only  the  manner  of  the  expenditure  of  the  dividend  that  is  more 
within  the  control  of  the  employe.  He  may  not  have  as  much  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  and  its  allied  institutions  as  in  the 
case  of  the  indirect  dividend.  The  author's  main  contention,  so  far  as 
he  has  a  thesis,  is  that  the  direct  dividend  is  the  most  equitable,  most 
reasonable,  and  most  satisfactory  form  of  the  relation  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  and  that  it  is  the  ultimate  form  of  the 
wage  system.  While  this  thesis  is  not  demonstrated,  a  more  important 
tendency  is  clearly  indicated.  The  greatest  service  that  such  presen- 
tations as  the  Dividend  to  Labor  can  do  is  to  reveal  clearly  this  tend- 
ency to  the  public  and  demonstrate  its  justice.  While  a  less  definite 
solution  of  the  industrial  problem  than  profit-sharing,  and  one  capable 
of  gradual  application  only,  it  is  one  more  equitable,  more  feasible, 
and  one  promising  greater  permanency.  This  tendency  is  the  growing 
recognition  of  some  right  of  the  laborer  in  the  total  product  of  his 
labor  beyond  that  given  in  a  simple  wage ;  at  least  when  that  labor 
results  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  institution  in  addition  to  the  tan- 
gible output  of  a  day's  exertion.  It  is  a  recognition  that  the  manual 
laborer  has  a  "goodwill"  which  should  be  recognized  quite  as  well 
as  that  of  his  employer.  All  such  forms  of  welfare  institutions  as 
described  by  Mr.  Oilman  are  recognitions  that  the  employe  has  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  the  enterprise  his  labor  has  helped  to  create  beyond  that 
which  a  daily  wage  satisfies.  Nothing  short  of  this  recognition  will 
fully  satisfy  the  demands  that  labor,  organized  and  unorganized,  is 
making.  To  many  it  seems  that  the  granting  of  any  such  right 
will  constitute  socialism.  The  greatest  service  that  any  investigation 
of  welfare  institutions  could  perform  would  be  to  demonstrate  that  the 
consideration  now  given  as  a  privilege  could  be  established  as  a  right. 
Profit-sharing,  whether  as  a  general  type  of  social  organization  or  as  a 
specific  remedy,  stands  not  on  the  right  of  the  employ^,  but  on  the  inter- 
est of  the  employer.  But  theories  and  experiments  which  consider  the 
laborer  as  the  ward  of  his  employer,  and  are  not  based  on  his  right  as 
a  man,  are  but  temporary  expedients,  and  in  the  United  States  have  not 
proved  to  be  even  that.  Only  so  far  as  profit-sharing  indicates  a  regard 
for  this  more  fundamental  principle,  and  also  reveals  a  commendable 
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attitude  of  an  employer  toward  those  associated  with  him  in  an 
enterprise,  is  profit-sharing  to  be  valued.  Many  other  forms  of  wel- 
fare institutions  secure  these  ends  quite  as  well  —  some  of  them  much 
better. 

Mr.  Oilman  has  not  materially  modified  the  position  taken  in  his 
former  works  on  the  same  subject  —  a  position  similar  to  that  taken  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  study  of  economic  conditions ;  namely,  that  all 
variations  of  the  wage  system  are  tending  toward  profit-sharing  as  an 
ultimate  goal,  and  that  profit-sharing  will  constitute  a  stage  in  indus- 
trial development  comparable  to  the  wage  system  itself.  Mr.  Mill's 
long  unfulfilled  prophecy  has  not  deterred  others  from  expecting  quite 
as  much  from  that  which  in  its  present  form  can  be  only  a  makeshift. 
The  failure  of  Mr.  Oilman's  prevision  of  eleven  years  ago  will  cause 
others  to  be  more  cautious  in  accepting  profit-sharing  as  a  solution,  or 
even  a  panacea,  for  industrial  maladjustments.  The  reviewer  does  not 
contend  that  profit-sharing  has  no  value,  nor  that  encouragement 
should  be;  withheld  from  such  experiments.  Quite  the  contrary.  But 
it  is  believed  that  injury  does  come  from  exaggerating  its  merits  or 
overestimating  its  success.  Mr.  Oilman  criticises  severely  the  writer's 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  for  May,  1896.  In  this  discussion  it  was  shown 
that  of  fifty  American  firms  that  had  adopted  profit-sharing,  only  twelve 
retained  it  at  that  time.  It  is  true  that  in  some  few  cases  there  were 
reasons  for  its  abandonment  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  plan  ;  and 
that  in  others  the  experience  was  very  brief.  But  in  most  of  the 
cases  a  fair  trial  has  been  made  and  judgment  has  been  pronounced 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  conclusion  of  the  investigation  was 
simply  a  statement  of  fact,  that  "  of  the  fifty  firms  that  have  adopted 
the  system,  twelve  continue  it,  five  have  abandoned  it  indefinitely,  and 
thirty-three  have  abandoned  it  permanently."  The  popular  report 
that  "  in  two  cases  out  of  three  in  the  United  States  profit-sharing  has 
proved  a  failure  "  was  not  the  investigator's,  though  Mr.  Oilman  holds 
him  responsible  for  it.  It  is  submitted,  however,  whether  such  a  con- 
clusion is  not  as  accurate  as  that  of  Mr.  Oilman,  in  his  criticism  of 
that  summary.  Mr.  Oilman's  argument  reduces  to  the  following:  (i) 
no  experiment  of  less  than  three  years'  duration  is  to  be  considered, 
for  no  trial  can  have  been  made;  (2)  any  trial  of  three  years'  duration 
demonstrates  that  the  scheme  is  a  success;  (3)  profit-sharing  in  the 
United  States  is  a  success.  Subsequent  experience  has  not  modified 
the  general  conclusion  reached  through  the  investigation  of  four  years 
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ago.     Five  of  the  twelve  firms  continuing  the  plan  have-  since  aban- 
doned it,  but  several  new  ones  have  made  good  this  loss. 

Mr.  Oilman's  main  motive,  the'elevation  of  the  lot  of  the  employ^, 
is  most  cordially  approved,  his  work  of  investigation  is  commended, 
his  presentation  of  facts  is  worthy  of  high  praise,  but  his  special 
contention  as  to  the  exceptional  merit  and  the  success  of  the  one 
modification  of  the  wage  system  can  be  accepted  only  in  so  far  as 
profit-sharing  is  indicative  of  a  fundamental  principle  not  peculiar  to 
itself. 

Paul  Monroe. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 

The  Ufiited  Kingdom.  A  Political  History.  By  Goldvvin  Smith, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

WHiEN  six  years  ago  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Goldwin  Smith 
a  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  the  author  was  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  American  public.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his 
residence  in  Canada  he  had  written  much  upon  current  political  and 
sociological  topics ;  he  had  even  dipped  into  the  more  peaceful,  but 
hardly  less  turgid,  stream  of  literary  criticism ;  but  no  historical  work 
had  appeared  from  his  pen  since  the  publication  of  his  Three  English 
Statesmen,  in  1867.  His  readers  were  hardly  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  that  even  Goldwin  Smith  could  not  easily  turn  aside  from  the 
habits  of  thought  and  composition  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  once 
more  write  history,  pure  and  simple,  out  of  the  calm,  serene  atmosphere 
which  is  supposed  to  environ  the  viewpoint  of  the  critical  historian. 
To  some  the  book  was  a  disappointment;  it  contained  no  contribution 
o  the  existing  sum-total  of  historical  knowledge  upon  American  his- 
tory. The  author  claimed  to  have  overhauled  no  new,  or  hitherto 
unpublished,  manuscript.  He  fired  no  heavy  shot  in  plethoric  foot- 
notes at  any  of  his  contemporaries  who  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  let  loose  their  books  on  the  public  first.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
challenge  any  current  fallacies,  but  repeated  them  all,  and  added  some 
glaring  inaccuracies  of  his  own.  And  yet  the  book  was  read  widely, 
and  commented  upon,  for  the  most  part  favorably,  as  one  of  the  most 
original  and  stimulating  books  on  American  history  published  within 
the  century.  It  was  Goldwin  Smith;  and  Goldwin  Smith  shone 
through  every  page  of  the  text. 

Just  such  another  book  is  Goldwin  Smith's  Political  History  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  appearing  now  six  years  later.  To  such  a  book  the 
reviewer  cannot  apply  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism  by  which  he 
would  rate  the  common  run  of  historical  writings.  Distinctly  there  is 
here  no  new  contribution  to  English  history  as  such.  A  simple  read- 
ing of  the  list  of  authorities,  as  given  by  the  author  in  the  preface, 
precludes  any  expectation  of  meeting  new  or  novel  facts  in  his  pages. 
His  data  have  all  been  presented  to  the  public  before,  and  well  presented 
too.  And  yet  the  book  is  as  fresh  and  vigorous  and  stimulating  as  a 
breath  from  one  of  the  author's  Canadian  snowfields.  There  is  not  a 
dull  line  in  it. 

This  effectiveness  is  due  in  part  to  the  author's  well-known  origi- 
nality and  vigor,  which  show  no  sign  of  abating,  in  spite  of  the 
burden  of  seventy-six  years.  The  Three  English  Statesmen,  or  the 
perhaps  better-known  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  reveal  no  more 
power,  nor  glow  with  more  of  the  fire  of  youth.  But  even  more  than 
to  style  the  author  owes  his  strength  to  the  practical  spirit  which  per- 
vades all  his  work.  Upon  him  the  ideas  of  the  scientific  school  of  his- 
tory have  little  hold;  to  him  "truth  for  truth's  sake"  is  an  empty 
abstraction.  History  to  him  is  always  an  open  volume  ;  a  scripture, 
full  of  commandments  and  prohibitions,  with  a  direct  and  meaningful 
application  to  the  present.  If  the  past  have  no  lesson  for  the  present, 
it  is  not  history. 

Goldwin  Smith,  in  short,  belongs  to  a  noble  school  of  historians 
who  are  now  passing  away ;  who  read  the  history  of  nations  to  explain 
existing  political  or  moral  conditions ;  who  gave  the  personal  equation 
full  play,  and  tilted  their  glasses  heavenward,  often  with  eyes  hooded 
or  vision  clouded  ;  who  consulted  history  as  theologians  used  to  con- 
sult the  Scriptures,  to  find  the  texts  wherewith  to  tack  together  some 
favored  system. 

There  is  always  the  smell  of  burning  powder  about  such  men. 
They  write  with  vigor.  They  paint  with  much  color  —  furious  color 
sometimes — often  descending  to  mere  political  pamphleteering.  Yet 
such  books  have  their  place.  They  may  add  little  to  historical  knowl- 
edge ;  but  even  your  fish-cold  scholar  may  gain  new  life  and  stimulus 
by  reading  them.  It  is  much  to  have  the  moral  vision,  even  of  the 
scientific  historian,  clarified  at  times  by  such  furious  blasts,  and  be 
reminded  again  and  again  that  he,  after  all,  deals  not  with  sticks  and 
stones,  but  with  men  and  women,  moral  beings,  who  move  in  categories 
far  other  than  the  moUusks  who  vegetate  in  the  silent  sands  of  some 
antediluvian  strand;  that  his  data  are  the  ideals,  passions,  motives,  acts, 
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of  responsible  creatures ;  and  to  discuss  them,  while  he  need  not  take 
out  an  advocate's  brief  or  cultivate  the  vituperative  style  of  Judge 
Jeffries  or  the  insane  ravings  of  old  Lias,  the  crazy  schoolmaster  of 
David  Greive,  he  must  mount  the  judgment  seat.  He  deals  with 
persons,  not  things. 

Goldwin  Smith  represents  his  school  at  its  best.  He  is  not  an 
advocate;  he  is  a  judge,  and  a  severely  honest  judge  at  that;  yet  he 
knows  no  law  save  the  common  law  of  the  later  nineteenth  centur}'. 
Hence  his  judgments  are  often  severe  ;  and  a  severe  judgment  is  always 
an  unjust  judgment.  He  forgets  that  in  history,  as  in  current  life, 
right  is  always  concrete,  never  abstract ;  always  relative,  never  absolute; 
always  assuming  new  form  and  color,  never  changeless ;  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  which  may  be  right  today  might  not  have  been  right 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  vice  versa;  that  political  and  social  con- 
ditions might  have  justified  certain  forms  of  violence  in  the  eleventh 
century,  which  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  would  be  deemed  worthy 
of  the  hangman's  cord.  Hence  he  has  little  sympathy  with  William 
the  Conqvieror,  and  fails  utterly  to  understand  the  gay,  the  roistering, 
the  unbelieving  William  Rufus,  the  freethinking  agnostic  on  the  throne, 
who  in  his  own  rough,  wild  way  struggled  with  the  forces  of  disrup- 
tion, and  sought  to  bring   order   out  of  the  chaos  of  his  time. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  terrible  judge  has  short  shrift  for  poor 
old  John  Lackland,  or  Henry  VIH.,  while  upon  the  "  Hanoverian 
swine"  he  exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  gentlemanly  vituperation.  He 
pays  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Strafford,  but  refuses  to  remove  a  single 
shadow  from  the  obloquy  of  his  great  apostasy.  To  him  he  is  still 
"the  renegade  Wentworth."  On  the  other  hand,  Elliot,  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  above  all  Cromwell,  appeal  powerfully  to  the  hero-worshiper. 
He  can  even  condone  the  brutal  massacres  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford, 
and  seems  to  think  it  was  something  in  Cromwell's  favor  that  only  a 
part  of  the  garrisons  were  native  Irish  ;  as  though  Cromwell  ever 
boggled  at  the  killing  of  an  Irishman. 

Throughout,  the  book  is  colored  by  the  author's  political  sym- 
pathies ;  and  though  he  wisely  closes  his  chapter  on  "  The  Empire," 
his  last  chapter,  before  he  reaches  the  stirring  questions  of  contem- 
porary history,  the  reader  feels  that  these  questions  are  never  absent 
from  his  mind.  Of  the  Norman  and  his  conquest,  for  which  he  has 
nothing  of  the  admiration  of  the  average  Englishman,  he  writes  :  "  The 
Norman  was  a  favorite  of  the  papacy.  Though  a  marauder,  he  was 
ecclesiastical,  and  everywhere  pious  and  papal  in  his  rapine.     To  bring 
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Germany  into  subjection  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  Hildebrand  filled  her 
with  civil  war.  To  bring  England  into  the  same  subjugation,  he  laid 
his  curse  upon  her  rightful  king,  blessed  the  unrighteous  invader,  and 
sent  a  consecrated  banner  and  ring  as  pledges  that  the  favor  of  God 
would  be  with  the  army  of  iniquity.  The  power  which  thus  sought  its 
ends  is  styled  moral,  in  contrast  to  the  power  of  force.  Superstition 
is  no  more  moral  than  force,  and  to  effect  its  object  it  has  to  suborn 
force,  as  it  did  in  hallowing  the  Norman  invasion  of  England." 

The  author  has  no  more  love  to  waste  upon  the  pope  than  Freeman ; 
hence  he  fails  to  understand  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  charges  the 
leaders  with  unworthy  motives ;  yet  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the 
Irish  question,  unlike  Freeman^  so  bitter  is  his  hatred  of  injustice  and 
tyranny  of  all  kinds,  so  broad  and  so  catholic  are  his  sympathies  with  the 
oppressed,  that  he  can  forget  religious  differences  and,  cutting  straight 
through  the  knot,  has  the  courage  to  point  out  to  his  fellow  country- 
men, what  is  clear  enough  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  "  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  the  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  are  the  reform  of 
the  land  law,  the  leveling  of  all  barriers  of  race  and  religion  —  the  sub- 
stitution, in  short,  of  a  genuine  union  for  a  union  of  ascendency, 
dependence,  and  exclusion." 

The  book  abounds  in  inaccuracies  of  statement.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while,  however,  to  review  them  in  detail.  The  first  quotation  above 
presents  a  very  good  specimen.  No  one  questions  the  influence  of 
Hildebrand  in  the  papal  curia  during  the  reigns  of  his  immediate 
predecessors;  yet  the  man  who  sent  the  ring  and  the  banner  to  William 
in  1066,  who  did  the  cursing  and  the  blessing,  was  not  Hildebrand,  but 
Alexander  11.  Benjamin  Terry. 

The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,    and  Delinquent   Children.       By 
Homer  Folks.     The  Charities  Review,  1900.     Pp.  142. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  the  subject  treated  in 
this  monograph.  The  topics  are  treated  historically,  the  present 
tendencies  are  noted,  the  standards  of  criticism  are  applied  to  existing 
methods,  and  maxims  of  great  practical  value  are  interspersed.  The 
history  of  treatment  covers  the  entire  century,  and  discusses  public  care 
of  destitute  children,  private  charities  for  destitute  children,  removal 
of  children  from  almshouses,  public  systems,  delinquent  children.  A 
select  bibliography  adds  great  value  to  the  treatise.  This  little  book 
should  grow  in  the  hands  of  this  competent  leader  into  a  large  volume. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 
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The  Morals  of  Suicide.  By  J.  Gumhill.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1900.  Pp.  227. 
The  psychology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  statistics,  and  therapeutics 
of  suicide  are  discussed  with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  necessity  of 
Christian  socialism.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  advice  and 
earnest  exhortation  in  the  volume,  and  some  important  facts.  The 
author  knows  Morselli,  but  does  not  mention  Durkheim.  He  quotes 
a  newspaper  as  authority  for  the  preposterous  statement  that  suicide 
has  increased  in  the  United  States  from  978  in  1885  to  5,750  in  1895. 
Certain  other  statements  are  more  correct  and  less  sensational.  That 
suicide  and  insanity  have  increased  somewhat  with  the  stress  of  recent 
economic  changes  seems  probable,  and  the  writer  does  well  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  economic  and  educational  amelioration. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Grundriss  der  allgemeinen  Volkswirthschaftslehre .  Von  Gustav 
ScHMOLLER.  Erstcr,  grosserer  Tail.  Begriff.  Psycholo- 
gische  und  sittliche  Grundlage.  Land,  Leute  und  Technik. 
Die  gesellschaftliche  Verfassung  der  Volkswirthschaft. 
Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1900.     Pp.  x  +  482. 

Our  present  purpose  is  merely  to  register  the  appearance  of  this 
epitome  of  Professor  Schmoller's  economic  philosophy.  It  would  be 
obvious  to  the  most  unsympathetic  critic  that  these  pages  represent 
ripe  and  generous  learning.  Sociologists  will  be  gratified  at  constant 
evidences  that  the  author  neither  could  nor  would  avoid  coordination 
of  economic  abstractions  with  the  whole  human  process  which  sociology 
insists  on  keeping  above  the  horizon.  The  references  to  Schaeffle, 
not  merely  as  a  statesman  and  economist,  but  especially  as  the  author 
of  that  much-abused  work,  Bau  und  Leben,  suggest  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  men  will  read  Schaeffle  before  they  sneer  at  him,  and 
that  those  who  are  able  to  understand  him  will  discover  that  they 
have  behaved  very  foolishly  in  taking  hearsay  for  granted  about  his 
teachings. 

To  Professor  Schmoller  the  pure  economic  abstraction  is  a  specu- 
lative abortion.  The  social  process  presents  itself  to  him  as  a  whole 
in  which  the  wealth  process,  strictly  speaking,  is  essential,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  subsidiary.  "The  good  is  not  static.  It  is  constantly 
engaged    in    perfecting   itself.      The    never-resting   conquest   of   the 
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higher  over  the  lower,  of  the  whole  over  the  partial,  makes  the  essence 
of  the  good"  (p.  44).  It  will  also  grieve  those  advanced  thinkers  who 
have  outgrown  the  "organic  concept"  to  find  that  it  is  the  constant 
vehicle  of  Professor  Schmoller's  thought.  "The  study  of  social  organs 
and  institutions  has  the  same  relation  to  knowledge  of  the  social  body 
that  the  study  of  anatomy  has  to  knowledge  of  the  physical  body"  (p. 
64).  The  interdependence  of  legal,  cultural,  ethical,  and  economic 
phases  of  the  social  process,  as  the  reality  out  of  which  the  economic 
abstraction  is  derived,  is  also  taken  for  granted  so  constantly  that  the 
doctrine  of  this  author  seems  to  have  a  vitality  usually  wanting  in 
economic  treatises.  He  seems  to  be  analyzing  the  actual  world,  not 
merely  a  series  of  processes  dissected  out  of  the  real  world. 

The  most  virile  economic  thinking  in  the  United  States  for  the 
last  twenty  years  has  probably  been  more  generally  affected  by  Wagner 
than  by  his  colleague,  Schmoller.  Probably  Professor  Ely  has  done 
more  than  any  single  man  to  pass  along  the  influence  of  the  former. 
In  turning  the  leaves  of  this  book  the  surmise  is  suggested  that  Presi- 
dent Hadleymay  have  been  more  impressed  by  the  latter.  At  all 
events  there  is  much  in  Dr.  Hadley's  method  and  in  his  perspective 
that  might  well  have  been  suggested  by  Schmoller. 

Professor  Schmoller  is  among  the  most  human  of  German  econo- 
mists. The  man  is  not  submerged  in  the  specialist.  His  writings, 
like  his  presence,  convey  the  impression  that  his  interest  in  "  prob- 
lems" is  incidental  to  his  interest  in  men.  The  present  book  is  as 
vital  as  a  lawyer's  appeal  for  his  client.  One  may  open  it  almost  at 
random,  and  the  thought  will  be  found  to  flow  close  to  the  stream  of 
modern  men's  interests.  Much  of  the  material  of  the  volume  is 
already  in  the  notebooks  of  many  Americans.  The  elaborated  and 
printed  lectures  will  help  to  extend  every  dimension  of  our  social 
conceptions. 

A.  W.  S. 

Political  Parties  in  the  United  States  from  1846  to  1861.     By  Jesse 

Macy,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Iowa  College. 

"The  Citizen's  Library."     The  Macmiilan  Co.,  1900.     Pp. 

viii+333-     ^.2$. 

Professor   Macy  has  the   penetrating  quality  of  wisdom   which 

Americans  have  beatified  in  Abraham  Lincoln.     If  he  parleys  with 

trifles  it  is  to  play  with  them  as  a  relaxation  from  serious  pursuits. 

When  he  is  attending  to  business,  nonessentials    are  brushed  aside 
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with  little  ceremony  and  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  American  better  qualified  to 
tell  the  story  of  our  politics  to  average  Americans.  There  are  men 
who  could  bring  to  bear  profounder  legal  learning  and  more  micro- 
scopic historical  information.  There  are  few,  if  any,  who  could  bring 
the  significant  facts  home  to  the  intelligent  but  non-special  reader 
more  genially  than  Professor  Macy. 

This  little  book  will  be  wholesome  reading  for  the  generations  of 
us  to  whom  the  events  of  the  middle  quarters  of  the  century  are 
ancient  history.  I  predict  that  it  will  win  its  way  to  a  wide  welcome. 
Its  quality  could  hardly  be  better  indicated  than  by  quotation  of  the 
last  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  "Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Democrat"  (pp. 

255-7): 

That  which  constituted  the  irrepressible  conflict  in  1858  was  the  fact  that,  by  a 
large  body  of  American  citizens,  a  fundamental  principle  of  democracy  had  been  sys- 
tematically violated  for  a  whole  generation.  The  people  had  professed  to  believe  in 
democracy,  yet  in  respect  to  one  conspicuous  institution  they  had  pursued  a  policy  of 
repression  of  public  opinion.  This  was  not  true  in  the  South  alone :  in  the  North  as 
well  immense  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  the  churches,  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  in  commercial  circles,  against  the  frank  and  open  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question.  By  this  restraint  upon  discussion,  where  discussion  was  much  needed,  a 
generation  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  victims  of  a  fatal  delusion.  The  North 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  false  beliefs  about  the  South  and  about  slavery;  the  South  was 
likewise  deluded  into  false  beliefs  about  the  North.  Having  violated  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  government,  the  political  parties,  as  national  organs  for  discussion 
and  action,  went  to  pieces,  and  nothing  was  left  for  the  deluded  people  but  to  fight 
and  to  suffer  until  the  state  was  destroyed  or  a  mutual  understanding  was  restored. 
The  Civil  War  was  a  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  political  duty.  The  quiet,  the 
orderly,  the  industrious,  the  thoughtful  had  permitted  the  growth  of  a  despotic  policy 
which  for  a  generation  had  shackled  free  speech.  When  the  slavery  debate  would 
not  down  at  the  bidding  of  the  undemocratic  South,  they  left  the  discussion  to  injudi- 
cious agitators  in  the  North  and  "  fire-eaters  "  in  the  South.  Thus  democracy  failed  in 
the  New  World,  as  every  former  attempt  had  failed,  because  power  was  allowed  to 
drift  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  believe  in  democracy.  Then,  as  was  inevi- 
table, freedom  of  discussion  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  people,  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  arguing  out  their  differences,  fell  back  into  the  old,  despotic  way  of 
fighting  them  out. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  asserted,  in  course  of  his  great  debate  with  Douglas  in  1858, 
that  the  Democratic  party,  as  led  by  the  southern  slavocracy,  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  that  the  people  of  the  country  should  "  quit "  saying  that  they 
believed  slavery  to  be  wrong,  that  they  should  "  quit "  thinking  about  it,  that  they 
should  "  quit "  caring  for  it,  he  but  called  attention  to  a  general  condition  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  The  people  had  accepted  the 
undemocratic  dictum  of  certain  aristocratic  teachers,  that  there  were  certain  subjects 
of  public   import  upon  which  it  was  wrong   to  think   and   to    talk  freely.     This  is 
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another  way  of  saying  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  did  not  believe  in  democracy. 
Though  they  had  left  themselves  without  any  means  of  government  except  democ- 
racy, they  had  rejected  democracy.  They  were  trusting  to  accident,  to  tricks  of  con- 
stitutional barriers,  to  the  facile  recourse  of  running  away  from  political  responsibility 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  wilderness.  Lincoln,  as  a  typical  democrat,  called  his 
countrymen  back  to  the  elemental  principles  of  free  government.  He  made  them  see 
that  upon  every  public  question  it  was  both  their  right  and  their  duty  to  think,  to  be 
anxious,  and  so  to  express  their  convictions  as  to  control  the  conduct  of  their  govern- 
ment. He  started  American  democracy  upon  a  new  and  more  hopeful  career, 
because  guided  by  more  logical  and  consistent  principles. 

A.  W.  S. 


NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS. 


Labor  Legislation  and  Philanthropy  in  Illinois. — When  the  first  effort  was 
made  in  England  for  the  enactment  of  far-reaching  factory  legislation  the  only  appeal 
on  its  behalf  which  would  have  any  hope  of  fruition  was  the  appeal  to  pity  .... 
Gradually,  not  in  England  alone,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world,  another  principle 
has  established  itself.  Democracy  has  occupied  the  place  of  power,  and  to  democracy 
the  appeal  must  be  made  today. 

Here,  as  in  England,  labor  legislation  has  undergone  a  continuous  evo.ution 
....  It  is  characteristic  of  the  changing  attitude  of  the  public  mind  toward  labor 
legislation  that  the  present  child-labor  law  of  Illinois  ....  grew  up  in  the  short 
space  of  time  from  1893  to  1897,  and  almost  wholly  without  appeal  to  the  sensational, 
emotional  impulses  of  the  community.  Workingmen  voters  need  no  convincing. 
The  legislators  from  the  manufacturing  districts  need  little  persuasion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Illinois  will  still  have  horrors  so  long  as  the 
Illinois  glassworks,  at  Alton,  with  its  night  employment  of  boys,  and,  in  Chicago,  the 
increasing  numbers  of  boys  in  the  stockyards  and  girls  in  the  sweat-shops,  continue  to 
disgrace  the  state  ....  Illinois  has  its  share  of  horrors  yet ;  and  there  is  an  ample 
outlet  for  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  philanthropically  inclined  of  the  state  in 
dealing  with  them. 

There  are  no  men  in  Illinois  whose  names  are  more  respected  than  the  members 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association Yet,  they  it  is  who,  by  long  con- 
tinued, concerted  action,  obtained  the  annuUment,  by  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois, 
of  the  statute  which  restricted  the  hours  of  work  of  women  and  girls  in  factories  and 
workshops.  It  is  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  this  association  that  Illinois,  judged  by 
the  statutory  protection  which  she  affords  to  wage-earning  women  and  girls,  ranks 
below  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut ;  below  England,  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
Scandinavia,  Austria,  and  Russia  ;  and,  with  the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Japan,  shamefully  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  procession  of  the  civilized 
states. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  in  Illinois  the  efforts  of  workingmen  frequently  take 
more  or  less  violent  form.  The  men,  themselves,  are  in  no  way  different,  nor  are  they 
striving  after  different  things,  from  the  workingmen  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
They  strive  to  realize  what  has  long  been   a  matter  of  course  in  Massachusetts  and 

New  York.     But  they  find  no  support  in  the  law  of  the  state We  need  but  a 

glance  at  the  history  of  their  frustrated  efforts.  The  truck  act,  annulled  by  the  state 
supreme  court  in  the  name  of  the  state  constitution,  is  in  force  in  New  York.  The 
weekly-payment  law,  annulled  by  this  court  in  the  name  of  the  state  constitution,  is  in 
New  York  not  only  good  law,  but  it  is  expressly  made  the  duty  of  the  state  factory 
inspectors  to  enforce  it.  The  ten-hours  law  for  women  and  youth,  enforced  in  New 
York  and  in  a  dozen  other  states,  is  impossible  in  Illinois  under  the  state  constitution 
as  interpreted  by  the  supreme  court. 

With  their  memories  freshly  stored  with  this  accumulation  of  baffled  effort,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  more  direct  method  of  the  strike  should  seem  to  many  working- 
men  more  hopeful  than  the  method  of  constitutional  agitation  for  legislation. — Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  in  The  Charities  Review,  September,  1900.  B.  F.  S. 

Strike  of  Harbor  Laborers  in  Rotterdam. — Since  1896  there  has  existed 
more  or  less  discontent  among  the  harbor  hands  of  Rotterdam.  They  have  united  in 
various  organizations  of  mutual  aid,  etc.,  of  which  the  largest,  "De  Nederlandsche 
Vlag,"  was  said  to  include  1,100  members.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a 
movement  was  initiated  whose  object  was  the  attainment  of  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tions of  labor.     A  circular  sent  to  the  employers  contained,  among  its  most  important 
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demands,  the  following :  Discontinuance  of  night  and  Sunday  labor  except  under  a 
very  considerable  advance  in  wages  (;gi.20  for  work  after  6  P.  M.  and  $4.80  extra  for 
Sunday  labor) ;  further,  discontinuance  of  the  English  system  of  weighing,  whereby 
work  was  paid  per  unit  of  1,015  kilograms,  instead  of  1,000  kilograms ;  payment  of 
all  costs  of  transportation  to  and  from  work  by  the  employers,  who  were  also  to  make 
good  lost  time  and  provide  gratis  accident  insurance.  The  employers  selected  a 
commission  of  three  ship-freighters  to  discuss  conditions  with  the  laborers. 

Meanwhile,  the  original  malcontents  had  combined  with  other  similar  organiza- 
tions to  form  the  "  Federatie  van  het  Transport  te  Water."  A  meeting  was  held  and 
motions  carried  demanding  immediate  cessation  of  Sunday  labor. 

The  employers  had  adopted  a  very  conciliatory  attitude  and  had  yielded  several 
important  points,  e.  g.,  discontinuance  of  the  English  system  of  weighing,  free  trans- 
port to  and  from  work,  etc.  As  for  the  insurance,  many  employers  had  long  ago  pro- 
vided for  that.  The  demand  for  entire  cessation  of  night  and  Sunday  labor  could  not 
be  fully  granted.  For  years  Sunday  labor  in  the  harbor  of  Rotterdam  has  been  done 
only  exceptionally.  The  employers,  even  though  they  could  not  promise  absolute 
cessation,  indicated  their  fairness  and  desire  to  limit  such  labor  by  agreeing  to  pay 
the  |>4.8o  extra.  But  to  pay  ;Ji.20  for  all  labor  after  6  P.  M.  was  too  much  to  ask  — 
even  here  the  employers  tried  to  conciliate  to  the  extent  of  offering  to  pay  50  per  cent, 
extra  for  work  after  9  P.  M. 

The  workmen  summarily  rejected  these  generous  terms  ;  with  them  it  was  all  or 
none,  and  the  chairman  of  the  employers'  representatives  found  himself  forced  to  dis- 
band his  commission  (June  28),  as  all  further  discussion  seemed  worse  than  useless. 
Sharp  words  followed,  and  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis.  The  authorities  of  the 
Holland-American  line  informed  their  employes  that  the  ship  "Spaarndam"  must  be 
loaded  by  night  (June  29)  ;  for  this  service  they  were  to  pay  50  per  cent,  extra  wages 
for  work  after  9  p.  M.  The  workmen,  however,  informed  the  director  that  they  would 
not  work  except  on  condition  of  1 00  per  cent,  higher  pay,  adding  that  they  considered 
this  night  work  quite  unnecessary.  The  master  explained  that  the  directors  of  the 
line  knew  best  about  that,  and  warned  the  hands  that  absence  from  work  wuuld  mean 
discharge.  The  workmen  refused  to  work,  and  on  the  next  day  found  the  gates  closed 
to  them. 

The  directors  now  advertised  for  other  hands,  and  the  federation,  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  aggrieved  members,  began  a  system  of  intimidation.  Men 
patrolled  the  harbor  in  small  boats,  trying  by  persuasion  and  threats  to  cause  such  as 
were  at  work  to  desert.  General  cessation  of  work  was  finally  effected.  On  Wednes 
day,  July  4,  all  was  still  on  the  river. 

By  Saturday  (July  7)  the  workmen  began  to  resort  to  violent  measures  and  destruc- 
tion of  property;  wagons  were  injured,  horses'  bridles  cut,  and  loads  overturned. 
The  police  were  powerless,  and  the  burgomaster  saw  himself  forced  to  seek  aid  of  the 
military.  Infantry  entered  the  city  (July  8),  and  armed  ships  and  torpedo-boats  were 
stationed  in  the  harbor.  But  intimidation  had  been  so  effective  that  even  under  such 
protection  the  well-disposed  did  not  dare  to  go  to  work. 

The  malcontents  held  regular  meetings  and  exhorted  each  other  to  hold  out,  as 
the  employers  must  yield.  But  the  latter  could  not  grant  further  concessions,  and  said 
truthfully  that  they  had  done  all  they  could.  The  workmen  now  began  to  see  reason, 
and  gradually  gave  way,  work  being  again  in  full  swing  by  July  20, 

The  losses  due  to  the  three  weeks'  cessation  of  labor  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
figures.  The  workmen's  organization  itself  suffered  considerably ;  neglecting  the 
payments  from  relief  funds,  the  cost  of  steam-launch  hire,  etc.,  there  was  paid  weekly 
in  wages  about  Ji  20,000.  Following  the  very  lowest  estimate,  the  total  loss  of  wages 
amounted  to  $200,000.  Further,  numbers  of  ships  destined  for  Rotterdam  turned 
aside  to  other  ports.  There  was  aKso  great  loss  of  capital,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  moving  ships ;  vessels  in  the  harbor  nearly  doubled  in  number  during  the  strike. 
All  the  anchorages  and  loading  stations  were  overcrowded,  and  it  will  still  cost  much 
anxiety  and  money  before  the  immense  mass  of  goods  now  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Rot- 
terdam is  properly  transported. —  De  Economist,  July-August,  1900  (49.  jrg.). 

A.  G.  Kei.ler. 
Yale  University. 
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Italian  Anarchism. — Not  many  years  after  the  execution  of  Agesilas  Milano, 
for  the  attempted  murder  of  King  Ferdinand  II,  in  1856,  Naples  paid  great  honor  to 
his  memory  ;  a  monument  was  errected  to  him,  and  King  Victor  Emanuel  was  present 
at  its  inauguration.  An  Italian  general  pompously  described  the  would-be  murderer 
as  a  hero  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

When  we  remember  that  one-third  of  the  150  regicides  committed  during  this 
century  in  Europe  and  America  were  the  work  of  Italians,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  Italy  has  never  really  execrated  these  assassins,  and  that  often  the  strangely 
misshapen  popular  sentiment  has  gone  so  far  as  to  place  them  on   a  pedestal  of  a 

Brutus Caesare   Lombroso,  Enrico  Perri,  R.  Laschi,  and  other  representatives 

of  the  Italian  school  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  have  raised  this  popular  sympathy 
for  political  crime  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  scientific  theory;  for,  in  their  opinion, 
such  crimes  represent  a  social  function,  and  are  not  infrequently  symptoms  of 
progress. 

Crime  usually  manifests  itself  in  two  principal  and  typical  forms  —  the  savage, 

primitive,  and  brutal;  and  the  refined,  modern,  and  civilized Italy,  unfortunately, 

holds  the  very  first  place  in  the  criminal  world  for  the  first  type,  which  might  be  termed 
atavistic,  as  her  specific  crimes  are  murder,  robbery,  and  violence  in  all  its  forms. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  every  hundred  murders  committed  in  England  and  Wales,  no 
less  than  two  thousand  similar  crimes  take  place  in  Italy,  or  twenty  times  as  many. 
....  In  Rome,  with  a  population  considerably  under  half  a  million,  no  fewer  than 
3,500  stabbing  and  shooting  affrays  take  place  every  year. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  anarchism  and  criminal  sects  in  Italy,  and, 
indeed,  criminal  anarchism  may  be  said  to  have  derived  its  sectarian  character  from 

them  and  from  brigandage Until  quite  recently  brigandage  presented  certain 

features  that  could  be  invested  with  a  cloak  of  romance,  almost  amounting  to  heroism, 
so  that  not  seldom  these  robber  chieftains  were  sincerely  mourned  by  the  lower  classes, 
when  captured  or  killed. 

By  an  easy  transition,  anarchy  took  birth  as  the  spiritual  heir  of  this  movement, 
and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  South  there  were  hatched,  as  by  magic,  such  creatures 
as  Caserio,  Angiolillo,  Acciarito,  Luccheni,  Bresci,  and  others.  In  anarchism,  as  it 
exists  in  Italy,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  strange  social  phenomenon,  which  enables  us 
to  study  the  effects  of  nineteenth-century  civilization  upon  a  secular  Italian  institu- 
tion —  for  as  such  brigandage  must  be  regarded.  The  result  is  a  transmutation  into 
anarchism. 

One  thing  is  ever  present  to  the  Italian  anarchist,  and  that  is  the  profound  mal- 
content and  dissatisfaction  of  all  classes  in  modern  Italy  with  a  government  which 
has  undertaken  a  most  disastrous  experiment  in  state  socialism,  as  understood  by  two 

leading  German  professors  in  political  economy,  Schmoller  and  Adolf  Wagner 

There  is  not  an  Italian  who  does  not  attribute  the  terrible  and  profound  financial 
calamities  of  his  country  to  the  mistaken  action  of  the  government.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  meet  a  young  Italian  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture  who  does  not  style 
himself  a  "literary  anarchist,"  or  at  least  a  "  Marxian  socialist." 

Dazzled  by  the  honor  paid  to  regicides  who,  in  hope  of  liberating  their  country 
from  tyranny,  attempted  to  kill  the  king  of  Naples  or  the  Grand  Uuke  of  Tuscany, 
these  anarchists,  who  have  all  the  characteristics  calculated  to  predispose  them  to 
passionate  crime,  still  believe  that  they  too  accomplish  a  humanitarian  mission  in 
murdering  a  prime  minister,  a  king,  or  a  president  of  a  republic,  who  represents  to 
their  morbid  imagination  all  the  responsibilities  and  crimes  of  a  political  regime 
which  has  become  odious  to  the  mass  of  the  population. — G.  M.  Framingo,  in  The 
Contemporary  Review,  September,  1900.  B.  F.  S. 

Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations. — This  study  of  facts  regarding  indus- 
trial combinations  embodies  the  results  of  reports  made  by  forty-one  combinations. 
Twenty-four  of  the  forty  combinations  reporting  as  to  date  of  organization  were 
formed  in  the  years  1898  and  1899;  of  those  formed  before  1898  five  were  organized 
in  1891.     One  was  formed  as  early  as  1865. 

Probably  the  most  important  economic  effect  of  combinations  is  to  be  found  in 
their  influence  upon  prices ;  next,  that  of  their  influence  upon  wages.  The  general 
result  of  the  study  of  the  prices  in  the  specific  instances  where  the  margin  between 
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the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  can  be  definitely  ascertained, 
and  where  the  writer  has  sufficient  information  regarding  the  processes,  so  that  the 
reasons  for  the  variations  in  the  prices  can  be  adequately  checked,  seems  to  show  that 
the  combinations  have  in  some  cases  had  the  power,  temporarily  at  least,  to  control 
the  market  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  in  most  such  cases  they  have  used  this 
power  to  increase  the  margin  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  — 
possibly  by  forcing  the  price  of  the  finished  material  up  or  by  forcing  the  price  of  the 
raw  material  down ;  possibly  in  certain  instances  the  power  has  been  exerted  in  both 
ways.  At  any  rate,  the  margin  has  increased,  and  with  this,  beyond  question,  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  several  instances  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  show  that  apparently  this  power  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  remove 
the  combination  from  the  influence  of  competition,  either  actual  or  potential,  and  that 
in  a  good  many  instances,  within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the  formation  of 
the  combination,  the  margin  has  again  decreased  until  it  was  as  small  as  before  the 
formation  of  the  combination,  at  times  even  smaller.  It  is  to  be  expected  usually,  of 
course,  that  as  time  passes  improvements  in  methods  of  production  will  lessen  the  cost, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  with  the  same  profits,  the  margin  will  decrease  somewhat. 
If  the  combinations  have  been  enabled  to  make  the  economics  that  their  promoters 
ordinarily  promise,  this  decrease  in  the  margin  would  be  expected,  even  though  their 
profits  were  to  increase  somewhat.  The  fact  that  the  power  to  increase  the  margin, 
temporarily  at  least,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  and  the  fact  that  this  margin  has  been 
increased  in  specific  cases,  seem  to  be  clearly  established.  Here,  again,  however,  one 
needs  to  be  warned  somewhat  against  too  radical  or  too  general  conclusions.  Those 
combinations  that  have  been  formed,  for  example,  during  the  last  year  in  a  good 
many  lines  of  industry  have  possibly  been  enabled  to  increase  the  margin  mainly  on 
account  of  the  very  strong  demand  for  their  products.  In  these  industries  the  margin 
has  probably  been  increased  also  to  an  almost  equal  degree  by  private  companies 
who  have  not  entered  into  any  combination,  the  result  in  both  cases  being  largely 
due  to  the  extremely  favorable  conditions  of  business. 

Taking  all  the  employes  together,  the  percentage  of  increase  of  average  annual 
wages  has  been  12. 6l.  The  greatest  increase  has  appeared  in  the  case  of  the 
unskilled  laborers ;  the  greatest  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  unclassified  employes, 
while  traveling  salesmen  have  lost  much  more  in  average  annual  wages  than  have 
superintendents  and  foremen,  the  figures  being  respectively  7.43  and  2.77.  In  all 
classes  of  employes,  taking  all  of  the  establishments  which  have  reported,  there  has 
been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  employes ;  and  in  all  cases,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  traveling  salesmen,  there  has  been  also  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid.     The  traveling  salesmen  have  received  less  by  3.57  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  older  combinations,  whose  dividends  have  been  published  in  trade 
journals  and  elsewhere  and  are  well  known  to  the  public,  make  high  profits.  The  returns 
given  in  the  schedules  of  the  present  investigation  vary  considerably,  but  in  most 
cases  as  yet  profits  have  not  been  high,  although,  as  will  be  recalled,  the  stock  has 
often  been  issued  to  some  extent  for  good  will.  In  most  of  the  newer  organizations, 
those  formed  in  1898  and  1899,  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  the  regular 
dividends  have  been  paid  upon  the  preferred  stock,  but  dividends  have  not  yet  been 
declared  on  the  common.  In  combinations  where  the  stock  has  been  all  common,  a 
fair  dividend  has  been  paid.  When  one  considers  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
stock  has  been  issued  for  good  will,  and  not  as  against  actual  property  invested,  these 
returns  cannot  be  considered  unfavorable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  combination. — 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  "Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations,"  in  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  July,  1900.  E.  M. 

Concerning  the  Intervention  of  the  State  in  the  Movement  of  Amel- 
iorating Cheap  Housing. — Is  the  state  the  only  legitimate  and  necessary  agent  in 
ameliorating  the  housing  conditions  of  the  working  classes  ?  As  this  question  has 
been  discussed  by  the  different  schools,  and  has  had  the  attention  of  many  countries 
—  England,  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  etc. —  it  has  received  different  solutions. 

On  account  of  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  modern  state,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  formulating  the  question  with  greater  clearness,  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  and  analyze  anew  the  doctrine  and  the  facts. 
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I.  The  direct  intervention  by  the  state  which  the  socialistic  school  formulates, 
whether  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  collective  hypothesis,  which  is  very 
indefinite,  or  from  the  identifying  of  housing  with  government  service,  mail,  trans- 
ports, lighting,  sewerage,  etc.,  needs  but  little  examination.  Public  sentiment  is  for 
the  preservation  of  the  autonomy  of  the  person  and  the  family. 

II.  Regarding  the  intervention  urged  by  those  who  believe  in  the  constantly 
increasing  function  of  the  state  it  might  be  said  :  {a)  It  is  unjust  in  itself  because  it 
exceeds  the  natural  function  and  normal  capacity  of  the  state  and  the  community,  {b) 
It  is  unnecessary,  since,  in  different  countries,  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  along 
this  line  by  private  enterprise,  which,  as  far  as  comparisons  can  be  made,  has  shown 
greater  efficacy  than  state  enterprises,  (c)  Observation  has  proved  that  work  executed 
by  spontaneous  action  is  superior,  because  it  is  more  stable  than  that  which  can  be 
afforded  by  any  system  under  the  control  of  politics,  {d)  It  could  not  render  service 
cheaper,  because  construction  by  the  state  is  more  expensive,  and  rent  could  be  low- 
ered only  at  the  expense  of  the  contributors,  who,  themselves,  may  be  poorer  than 
those  benefited — which  would  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  democratic  equality. 
(e)  It  would  cause  the  state,  which  is  already  burdened  with  duties  that  everyday  are 
becoming  more  complex,  all  kinds  of  embarrassments;  and,  also,  would  overburden 
state  finances  with  imposts  and  loans.  (/)  Far  from  encouraging  initiative  and  spon- 
taneous action  of  individuals  or  associations,  it  would  discourage  it  by  creating  une- 
qual conditions,  and  would  sterilize  their  efforts  by  allowing  the  state  budget  to  enter 
into  competition  with  private  capital,  {g)  Other  special  inconveniences  and  grave 
abuses  would  follow. 

III.  The  state  has  a  certain  and  important  work  in  the  movement  of  ameliorat- 
ing cheap  housing,  (a)  Having  the  responsibility  of  sanitation  in  general,  it  has  also 
all  rights  which  this  responsibility  involves,  {b)  State  agents  may  have  the  authority 
of  patrons  or  contractors  for  procuring  housing  satisfying  certain  exigencies,  and  for 
facilitating  the  accession  of  property  by  the  family.  (<:)  In  virtue  of  this  general 
function  to  urge  on  the  natural  evolution,  they  may  promote  and  sustain  the  effort  of 
asso9iations  and  individuals  in  certain  ways  : 

(l)  By  exemption  from  local  taxes  and  national  imposts;  (2)  by  grants,  and 
assistance  in  kind  and  money,  thus  propagating  the  reform ;  (3)  by  suppression  of 
obstacles,  by  facilitating  credit,  by  giving  security  of  possession ;  and  by  granting  the 
establishment  of  a  patrimony  of  its  own  like  that  of  a  state  establisment ;  (4)  by 
improving  transportation  so  that  the  laborer  may  live  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of 
labor  without  too  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money  ;  (5)  by  cooperation  in  the  way 
of  loans,  and  subscriptions  under  the  direction  of  societies. — Eugene  Rostand,  "De 
I'intervention  des  Pouvoirs  publics  dans  le  mouvement  d'am^lioration  des  Habitations 
i  Bon  March^,"  in  La  Reforme  sociale,  September,  1900.  B.  F.  S. 

Women's  Wages  in  Manual  Work. —  In  the  majority  of  trades  and  indus- 
trial callings  men  and  women  do  not  compete  for  the  same  work  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  the  textile  industries,  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  the  dry-goods  trade.  In  all  of  these  industries 
men  and  women  are  usually  found  performing  the  same  work,  though  their  competi- 
tion is  often  limited  to  a  few  branches  of  the  industry.  Where  they  do  not  perform 
the  same  work,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  differences  in  remuneration  are  due  to 
sex  and  how  far  to  inequality  of  work. 

In  the  leading  occupations  in  which  women  do  compete  with  men  for  the  same 
work,  payment  by  piece  rates  seems  to  be  the  rule.  In  such  cases  the  earnings  of 
women  are  more  often  equal  to  those  of  men  than  where  time  wages  are  paid. 
Usually,  however,  the  women  are  inferior  to  men  in  the  quantity  produced. 

In  occupations  where  time  wages  prevail  and  men  and  women  perform  the  same 
work,  the  lower  wages  of  women  can  in  many  instances  be  explained  by  a  shorter 
working  day  for  the  women  than  for  the  men,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  competition 
takes  place  in  the  lower  grades  of  efficiency.  The  women  workers  naturally  tend 
toward  these  grades,  while  the  higher  grades  are  filled  mainly  by  men.  In  such  cases 
the  women  often  earn  wages  as  high  as,  or  even  higher,  than  the  men  do  in  these 
lower  grades ;  but  they  seldom  earn  as  much  as  men  where  the  competition  takes  place 
in  the  higher  grades. 
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Woman's  natural  disadvantage,  due  to  her  lower  productivity,  is  increased  by  the 
force  of  custom.  Where  competitive  rates  of  wages  prevail,  as  in  the  textile  industries 
of  the  South,  women's  wages  are  often  equal  to  those  of  men- 

In  spite  of  the  lower  productivity  of  women,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
increase  their  employment  in  occupations  in  which  they  have  been  at  work,  as  well  as 
to  employ  them  in  new  fields  of  industry.  This  is  partly  due  to  woman's  greater 
tractability.  It  may  also  happen  that  the  wages  of  women  are  lower,  when  compared 
with  those  of  men,  than  is  their  productivity.  Women's  lower  standard  of  living,  their 
partial  dependence  on  other  means  of  support,  and  their  lack  of  combination  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  their  true  economic  wages. 

Finally,  it  must  be  repeated  that  these  conclusions  apply  only  to  manual  work. 
Doubtless  they  are  in  a  degree  applicable  also  to  the  higher  callings ;  but  here 
woman's  inferiority  is  usually  less,  and  the  influence  of  custom,  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  of  the  irregular  and  temporary  character  of  her  employment  is  much  greater. 
—  M.  B.  Hammond,  "Women's  Wages,"  in  Political  Science  Quarterly,  September, 
1900.  E.  M. 
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FRATERNAL    ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among  the  earliest  monuments  of  social  life  are  the  fraterna 
societies  ;  they  are  primarily  a  social  institution.  While  through 
out  all  the  ages  of  their  existence  their  professed  objects  and  pur- 
poses have  varied  according  to  the  age  and  people,  the  prime 
cause  for  their  existence  lay  in  the  failure  of  existing  society 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  human  soul.  Under  the  head  "Char- 
acter of  Applicants  "  one  order  states :  "True  manhood  should 
be  the  test  applied  to  all,  whether  black  with  the  soot  of  the 
forge  or  clad  in  the  elegance  of  a  prosperous  profession."  This 
agency  is  doing  much  to  keep  down  class  distinction ;  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  common  brotherhood  of  man  is  cultivated. 

The  lodge  of  today  is  making  for  itself  a  larger  and  larger 
place  in  the  lives  of  men.  Some  men  find  it  the  sole  expres- 
sion of  their  social  and  intellectual  life ;  with  others  it  is  less 
important ;  while  still  others  regard  it  simply  as  an  insurance 
organization,  having  no  interest  in  it  other  than  the  payment  of 
their  dues  and  the  receipt  of  its  benefits.  "  It  is  considered," 
however,  "  by  society  men  that  a  beneficiary  society  cannot  long 
exist  unless  founded  upon  the  principles  of  fraternity,"  hence 
the  fraternal  and  social  features  are  made  prominent.  Parties 
and  balls  are  given  during  the  winter,  and  picnics  during  the 

» This  article  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Ethical  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifty,  and  is  published  by  permission  of  that  body. 
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summer.  The  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  workingmen's 
districts  are  gay  all  summer  with  the  banners  announcing 
the  picnic  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  lodges.  On  Sunday, 
the  great  gala  day  for  the  foreign  people,  these  excursions  are 
numerous. 

In  general,  then,  the  following  may  be  said  to  approach  the 
truth  :  "  By  the  establishment  of  a  lodge  ....  in  a  community, 
the  social  element  may  be  organized  into  a  society,  and  through 
its  ritualistic  work  the  members  may  receive  grand  and  richly 
illustrated  lessons  in  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  human  life." 

There  are  in  Chicago  fifty  fraternal  orders,  having  in  all 

lodges.  From  a  study  of  the  "objects  and  purposes"  of  each 
of  these,  I  select  the  following,  covering  every  purpose  men- 
tioned in  any  of  them:  "To  educate  the  members  socially, 
morally,  and  intellectually;  to  give  all  moral  and  material  aid  in 
its  power  to  its  members  and  those  dependent  upon  them." 
"The  objects  of  this  lodge  shall  be,  and  are,  benevolent,  social, 
and  altruistic  —  to  promote  and  encourage  manly  friendships 
and  kindly  intercourse ;  to  aid,  protect,  and  assist  its  mem- 
bers and  their  families."  "To  give  all  possible  moral  and 
material  aid  in  its  power  to  its  members,  and  those  dependent 
upon  its  members,  by  holding  moral,  instructive,  and  scientific 
lectures,  by  encouraging  each  other  in  business,  and  by  assisting 
each  other  in  obtaining  employment — to  promote  charity  and 
benevolence." 

Of  foreign  orders  the  following  are  characteristic:  "To 
unite  our  fellow-countrymen  into  one  grand  brotherhood  for 
benevolent  purposes  ;  to  assist  newcomers  to  our  shores  with 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice,  assisting  them  to  obtain 
employment  and  instructing  them  in  the  ways  of  this  country  ; 
to  encourage  social  intercourse  among  them  and  their  families  in 
this  their  adopted  country,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship  of  their  fellow-countrymen."  "The  encour- 
agement of  [our  national]  customs  and  games,  cultivation  of  the 
taste  for   [the  national]   music,  history,  and  poetry  ;    bringing 

together  more  closely in   Chicago  and  those   of 

descent,  and  the  advancement  of  our  countrymen  by  friendly 
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means."  Others  would  foster  an  interest  in  their  national  lan- 
guage. "To  promote  temperance  reform,"  "to  inculcate  patriot- 
ism and  love  of  country — to  spread  and  sustain  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights,  universal  liberty,  and  justice  to  all,"  complete  the 
list  of  professed  objects. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  whether  they  realize 
their  ideals  more  nearly  than  other  organizations  of  professedly 
high  and  noble  aims,  nor  whether  they  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  church  or  home  —  a  question  at  least  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration before  any  conclusion  is  reached.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  they  are  in  their  essence  social  institutions, 
and  as  such  I  would  consider  how  far  they  are  a  substitute  for 
the  saloons.  In  considering  these  organizations  the  thought 
must  not  be  entirely,  "  How  much  will  more  lodges  accomplish 
in  doing  away  with  the  saloon?" — there  are  as  many  as  there  is 
a  demand  for,  and  more  would  be  of  no  avail  —  but,  "  How  great 
would  be  the  increased  patronage  of  the  saloon  if  these  lodges 
were  not  in  existence?"  Their  influence  is  both  direct,  in  fur- 
nishing rooms  and  social  occasions ;  and  indirect,  in  the  uncon- 
scious influence  of  their  teachings,  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
lives  of  the  members.  Their  ritualistic  services  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression ;  lessons  are  learned  here  by  these  men, 
the  majority  of  whom  never  enter  the  church ;  the  insurance 
and  benevolent  features  forcibly  impress  them  with  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  act  as  a  restraining  influence.  The  general 
attitude  of  fraternal  societies  upon  this  subject  is  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  number  of  them  that  are  excluding  liquor  deal- 
ers and  bartenders  from  their  ranks.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that, 
to  a  certain  extent  they  supply  the  social  function  of  the  saloon.. 
A  careful  study  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  reference  to  the 
location  of  the  saloons  and  lodges,  reveals  two  facts  which  point, 
to  conclusions  seemingly  contradictory :  first,  in  many  localities, 
where  lodges  are  very  abundant  the  saloons  are  correspondingly 
scarce  ;  second,  the  lodges  are  situated  either  immediately  above 
the  saloons  or  the  saloons  are  clustered  about  the  lodge-halls. 
In  one  district  in  particular,  the  Russian-Jewish  district,  the 
social    life  of   the   people   finds    expression  almost    entirely  ia 
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lodges,  very  little  pretext,  if  any,  being  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  lodge.  Club-life  is  highly  developed,  and  the 
saloons  are  much  less  frequent  here  than  in  the  adjoining  Bohe- 
mian district.  Here  the  national  element  enters  into  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  district  and  a  people 
where  the  club-life  of  the  lodge  takes  the  place,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  of  the  club-life  of  the  saloon.  In  Englewood,  a  local- 
option  district,  fraternal  life  obtains  over  all  other  forms  of 
social  intercourse.  Many  of  the  lodges  have  "ladies'  nights," 
which,  in  some  of  the  orders,  are  among  the  social  events  of 
the  season.  Receptions,  dancing  and  card  parties,  under  the 
direction  of  some  lodge,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  wives, 
the  sons,  and  daughters  of  men  in  the  same  order,  the  Masons 
in  particular,  have  formed  their  own  societies,  which,  though  not 
officially  recognized,  are  an  important  factor  in  the  social  life  of 
that  district.  And  thus  in  several  parts  of  the  city  there  seems 
to  be  a  relationship  between  the  number  of  lodges  and  the  num- 
ber of  saloons. 

And  now,  why  are  the  lodges  either  immediately  above  or 
near  the  saloons  ?  A  re-wording  of  the  question  suggests  a 
partial  answer.  Why  are  the  saloons  either  immediately  beneath 
or  clustered  about  the  lodges  ?  There  are  in  the  city  a  great 
number  of  large  brick  or  stone  buildings  owned  by  brewing 
companies  or  private  liquor  dealers.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the 
saloon,  with  rooms  for  billiards,  bowling,  lavatories,  etc.,  a  por- 
tion sometimes  being  rented  to  other  business  firms.  On  the 
second  floors  are  lodge-halls  and  an  auditorium,  or,  in  some, 
several   floors  are  devoted  to  lodge-halls.      The  auditorium  of 

Hall,  on  Milwaukee  avenue,  one  of  the  largest,  is   in 

almost  constant  use  for  conventions.  On  Milwaukee  avenue, 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  workingmen's  district  on  the  west 
side,  in  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles  there  are  five  of 
these  halls.  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain,  by  observation  and 
by  conversation  with  the  saloonkeepers,  bartenders,  and  lodge- 
men,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  drinking 
among  fraternity  men  than  among  others,  and  what  the  reason  is 
why  saloons  prefer  a  location  under  or  near  a  lodge  hall.     The 
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reason,  as  may  already  have  been  inferred,  is  simple  enough : 
wherever  a  large  number  of  men  assemble,  there  will  be  in  their 
number  the  usual  proportion  of  men  who  drink  beer  and  other 
liquors.  Consequently,  about  these  places  the  dealers  in  these 
drinks  gather  for  the  sale  of  their  wares.  I  cannot  make  the 
definite  statement,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proportion  of 
men  who  drink  is  as  great  among  the  men  in  these  societies  as 
among  those  without.  Nevertheless,  beer  is  occasionally,  but 
very  seldom,  found  in  their  halls,  and,  as  a  German  minister  said 
to  me:  "Some  hold  lodge  meetings  above  the  saloon  and  after- 
meetings  in  the  saloon  below."  They  prefer  these  halls  because 
they  are  forced  to — the  rent  being  very  much  lower  than  in  any 
other  halls.  The  brewing  companies  make  up  for  this  low  rent 
by  the  increased  sale  of  drinks. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lodges  meet  but  once  in  two 
weeks,  together  with  the  social  meetings  that  arise  out  of  their 
association  together;  that  they  do  not  reach,  as  a  rule,  the  very 
poor ;  that  in  certain  foreign  lodges  nearly  all  the  members 
drink ;  that  there  is  a  formality  about  their  meetings  from  which 
the  saloon  "club"  is  practically  free.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  just  how  much  fraternal  organizations  of  Chicago 
have  accomplished,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  staying  the 
hold  which  the  social  side  of  saloon-life  has  been  gaining  upon 
all  classes  of  men. 

TURN-VEREINS    AND    SINGING-SOCIETIES. 

The  most  popular  forms  of  social  intercourse  among  the 
foreign  element,  especially  the  German,  Polish,  and  Danish,  are 
Tiirn-Vereins  and  singing  societies.  While  it  is  true  that  a  large 
per  cent,  of  these  nationalities  have  this  form  of  social  life,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  beer-drinking  is  almost  universal 
among  these  people,  and  often  —  very  often — in  connection 
with  their  societies,  which  generally  meet  over  saloons.  The 
opportunity  given  in  the  Turn-Verein  to  work  off  the  surplus 
animal  spirits  may  in  some  small  degree  have  something  to  do 
with  the  small  per  cent,  of  excessive  drinking  among  these 
people.  That  they  have  this  much  of  a  social  substitute,  and  that 
drinking  is  universal  among  them,  are  facts  to  be  noted  later. 
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TRADES    UNIONS. 

Trades  unions,  of  which  there  are  126  local  organizations  in 
Chicago,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  direct  substitute  for 
the  social  function  of  the  saloon.  Only  four  of  these — or  rather 
in  four  of  their  halls,  several  meeting  in  each  hall  —  are  there 
club-rooms.  In  the  largest  of  these  there  are  two  rooms,  one 
seating  200,  and  the  other  150.  Both  are  full  during  the  winter 
months.  Here  the  men  sit  about  playing  checkers  and  similar 
games,  reading  daily  papers,  and  smoking.  Throughout  the 
summer,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  from  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred men  may  be  seen  standing  outside  or  in  the  saloons  below. 
Beneath  this  hall  and  on  either  side  there  is  a  saloon.  Most  of 
the  men,  who  are  standing  about  looking  for  work,  get  their 
meals  here,  paying  5  cents  for  a  lunch  and  a  glass  of  beer. 

In  a  number  of  saloons  the  unions  meet,  or  used  to  meet. 
The  hotels  will  not  open  up  rooms,  and  do  not  want  the  man 
with  the  soiled  clothes  and  the  calloused  hands  in  their  rooms. 
They  are  forced  to  meet  in  the  saloons,  or  in  rooms  above,  which 
are  offered  at  low  rates.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  speaking  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party,  said  that  for  years 
they  met  in  the  back  room  of  a  saloon,  the  churches  and  school- 
houses  being  closed  against  them,  and  that  he  felt  a  sensation 
akin  to  shame  coming  over  him  as  night  after  night  he  passed 
the  bar  without  paying  his  5  cents  for  a  drink.  These  organi- 
zations, which  are  of  the  people,  are  greatly  misunderstood  by 
authorities  in  church  and  state.  Their  aims  and  actions  are  in 
the  main  essentially  right.  And  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  that  they  be  not  placed  in  so  great  temptation. 
That  they  should  be  recognized  and  aided  by  the  church  to 
the  extent  of  placing  rooms  at  their  disposal  ought  not  to  be 
impossible.  That  the  schoolhouses  should  be  open  for  this,  and 
whatever  other  neighborhood  and  citizens'  meetings  the  people 
might  desire,  is  beginning  to  be  recognized.  A  request  in  1877 
by  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party  was  flatly  refused  for  political 
reasons.  Yet  the  drift  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  utiliz- 
ing this  bit  of  public  property  for  reasonable  purposes.  In 
mass-meeting,  when   the  subject   is   mentioned,  it  is  found    to 
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receive  the  hearty  approval  of  the  people.  In  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  superintendent  of  schools,  whose 
opinion  in  educational  matters  thousands  are  quick  to  claim  as 
their  own,  he  said,  in  substance:  "Legal  restrictions  at  present 
prevent  such  a  use  of  the  public-school  buildings ;  and  were  they 
removed,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  wise.  The  religious  and  polit- 
ical quarrels  of  the  neighborhood  would  be  lugged  into  the  public 
schools.  The  people  at  present  regard  the  school  as  something 
sacred  ;  they  hold  it  aloof  from  other  matters.  Then,  too,  the 
additional  expense  of  heating  and  lighting  and  janitor  service 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  objections."  That  the  school- 
house  today  should  be  held  sacred  for  just  one  phase  of  public 
education,  that  of  boys  and  girls  between  certain  ages  and  along 
certain  prescribed  lines,  is  comparable  only  with  that  antiquated 
idea,  which  we  have  long  since  outlived,  that  the  press  should 
be  used  for  sacred  matters  only.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  whose 
opinions  the  people  are  most  glad  to  hear  and  claim  as  their  own, 
whose  life  of  service  for  the  last  ten  years  among  the  laboring 
people  has  qualified  her  to  speak  with  authority,  believes  firmly 
in  broadening  and  extending  the  use  of  the  public-school  houses. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the  laboring  men  of 
Chicago  take  their  glass  of  beer,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  claimed 
that  union  men  are  less  given  to  excessive  drinking  than  the 
non-union  men  or  "  scabs."  Union  men,  as  a  rule,  are  the  honest, 
respectable,  and  hard-working  men  of  the  community  —  men  who 
are  paying  for  homes,  men  who  learn  in  the  union,  by  association 
with  other  industrious  men,  lessons  of  thrift  and  economy.  In 
that  sense,  unionism  might  be  considered  to  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  its  members. 

boys'  clubs. 

The  subject  of  boys'  clubs  was  touched  upon  under  the  head- 
ing *'  The  Saloon  in  the  Workingmen's  District,"  and  will  be 
mentioned  again  under  the  "  Religious  Societies."  The  scope 
of  this  paragraph  is  simply  boys'  clubs  that  are  conducted  by  the 
boys  themselves,  without  reference  to  outside  assistance.  Nearly 
every  boy  in  the  city  is  in   some  "gang"  or  "push,"  which^ 
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though  lacking  definite  organization,  are  essentially  clubs,  with 
their  presidents  the  real  leaders.  Their  assembly  hall  is  the 
street  in  summer,  and,  if  so  fortunate,  an  old  barn  or  shed,  or 
an  underground  cave,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  city,  or 
in  a  few  instances  a  back  room  or  a  barber-shop  or  some  old 
building.  They  meet  here  by  appointment,  and  in  some  places 
have  boxing-gloves,  and  a  little  home-made  apparatus  for  a 
"gym" — pitiful  attempts  of  the  boy  nature  to  find  adequate 
expression.  The  telephone  poles,  and  the  cables  supporting 
them,  form  their  principal  gymnasium.  Smoking  is  almost  uni- 
versal, the  cigarette  having  a  strong  hold  upon  them.  Too 
often,  unguided  and  undirected,  taking  their  ideals  from  the 
street-  and  saloon-life,  they  find  in  the  cheap  novel  food  for  their 
imagination  and  thought,  and  consequently  for  action.  An 
observing  justice  remarked:  "Thoughts  are  deeds  and  may 
become  crimes."  The  wildest  of  our  country  boys  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  imagination  by  taking  a  boat  and  rowing  down  the 
river  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  expression  ends  in  harm- 
less disillusion.  With  the  city  boy  it  is  not  so.  Different  are 
the  sources  from  which  he  gets  his  ideas  of  bravery,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  his  "  noble  deeds  "  usually  ends  in  the  police 
courts,  and  he  has  entered  upon  the  first  stage  of  that  process  we 
have  devised  for  making  misguided  boys  hardened  criminals. 

There   are,   of    course,   exceptions.     The    gave    me    in 

simple,  telling  terms  its  definition  of  a  good  novel. ^  Two  of 
the  eleven  drink,  and  these  two  are  being  ostracized  by  the 
others.  The  "order  of  business  "  of  these  clubs  is  not  fixed,  but 
consists  in  telling  the  biggest  lies  and  the  best,  which  often 
signifies  the  dirtiest,  stories,  and  in  gossip  about  their  "  girls." 
The  nearest  approach  to  real  business  is  in  plans  to  dodge  the 
police.  Faulty  as  they  are,  bad  as  is  their  influence  in  many 
cases,  they  serve  ofttimes  to  keep  the  boys  together  and  away 
from  the  saloons,  and  form  a  nucleus  about  which  here  and 
there  an  occasional  club  has  been  formed  by  a  settlement  or 

» "  It's  none  o'  them  trashy  stories  about  things  that  couldn't  never  happen.  You 
are  sure  there  ain't  nothing  improbable  in  it.  Maybe  no  one  ever  did  it,  but  anybody 
could  have  done  it." 
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church  society.  What  a  magnificent  opportunity  is  here  !  As 
yet  it  has  not  been  seized  by  the  saloon  —  the  law  forbids,  and 
to  a  large  extent  is  obeyed.  But  who  will  be  the  first  to  seize 
it,  when  a  few  more  years  are  added  and  this  quasi-club-life  is 
insufficient  ? 

PLEASURE    CLUBS. 

Between  this  club-life  of  the  boy  and  the  lodge-life  of  the  man 
the  social  life  of  the  young  men  takes  form  in  the  pleasure  clubs. 
They  correspond  in  number  very  nearly  to  the  number  of  lodges. 
The  club-life  now  takes  on  the  more  dignified  form  of  a  definite 
organization,  with  names  characteristic  of  young  and  aspiring 
manhood,  such  as  "  Dewey  Club,"  "  Winfield  Pleasure  Club," 
"  Social  Few  Pleasure  Club,"  "  Kingsley  Club,"  etc.  The  club 
is  now  housed  in  some  inexpensive  room,  in  which  the  flag  and 
red-white-and-blue  bunting  are  the  principal  articles  of  decora- 
tion. Dancing  parties  are  given  frequently  during  the  winter  and 
picnics  in  summer.  The  young  woman  now  figures  largely  in 
their  life.  In  many  cases  the  annual  balls,  which  I  have 
attended,  have  been  thoroughly  orderly  and  respectable,  but  to 
some  few  of  these  balls,  and  in  some  of  their  club-rooms,  pros- 
titutes come.  At  the  balls,  beer  and  soft  drinks  are  served,  the 
balls  being  given  in  one  of  the  large  halls  owned  by  the  brewing 
companies,  "  free  for  private  parties,  balls,  etc."  In  judging  of 
these,  as  of  other  organizations,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
are  in  the  main  substitutes  or  feeders  for  the  saloon.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  social  instinct  seeking  expression  in  the  most  natural 
way  that  their  knowledge  and  conditions  indicate.  There  is  a 
marked  lack  of  guidance,  but,  as  a  few  trials  have  revealed,  they 
may,  as  may  the  boys'  clubs,  by  careful  guidance,  be  started  in 
the  right  direction. 

CHURCH    SOCIETIES. 

What  are  the  churches  of  Chicago  doing  in  the  line  of  substi- 
tution ?  Much,  one  would  think.  Yet  actual  investigation  finds 
but  few  that  are  not  clinging  fondly  to  antiquated  bow-and-arrow 
methods  of  fighting  the  liquor  enemy,  while  the  saloon  is  mak- 
ing great  holes  in  our  ranks  with  the  modern  Gatling  gun  of 
improved  methods.     A  correspondence  with  all  the  pastors  has 
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revealed  clearly  the  position  of  Chicago  churches  on  this  sub- 
ject.* Their  answers  vary  all  the  way  from  those  who  oppose 
substitution  to  those  who  tell  of  their  billiard-  and  smoking- 
rooms,  gymnasium,  tennis-courts,  baseball  and  cycling  clubs. 
The  following  quotations  show  the  general  trend  of  thought : 
"  Our  leader  believes  the  devil  leads  the  clubs,  and  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion."  "  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  and  do  not 
approve  of  clubs  in  churches."  "  We  have  only  a  few  men."  "I 
preach  temperance  from  the  pulpit  and  try  to  correct  a  '  bum's ' 
life  in  the  confessional,  by  charity,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
refusal  of  absolution."  The  following  scriptural  passages  were 
quoted  :  John  3:3;  Gal.  6:15;  2  Cor.  5:17.  One  writes:  "We 
have  no  club-rooms.  Rom.  1:15  states  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that 
believeth.  i  Cor.  15  :  1-4  tells  us  what  it  is.  We  trust  to 
nothing  else.  If  you  will  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  care- 
fully, you  will  find  that  every  sociological  idea  advanced  in  the 
nineteenth  century  failed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

Most  common  of  all,  however,  is  the  reply :  "  I  regret  to  say 
that  we  have  no  such  organization.  We  are  contemplating  work 
of  this  kind."  "We  hope  when  we  build  our  new  church  that 
we  shall  make  several  new  departments  along  the  line  calling 
for  special  attention  just  now."  The  struggle  of  many  men, 
especially  of  the  younger  men,  against  the  conservatism  of 
method  and  prejudices  that  are  restricting  the  usefulness  of  the 
church,  is  epitomized  in  the  following  pitiful  wail :  "  None  what- 
ever. We  are  too  much  under  the  domination  of  orthodox 
ideas  for  such  'innovations.'  We  hope  that  there  may  be  a 
degeneration  sufficiently  marked  as  to  bring  our  people  into 
sympathy  with  such  worldly  methods."  Lest  these  quotations 
should  convey  a  false  impression,  let  me  give  due  proportion  by 
the  following  statistics  :  Letters  of  the  first  class  (those  opposing 

'  A  letter,  inclosing  a  blank  with  the  following  questions,  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
751  clergymen  in  Chicago:  (i)  What  organization  has  your  church  that  is  specifically 
for  men  or  young  men  ?  (2)  What  are  its  social  features  ?  (3)  What  are  its  recre- 
ative features  ?  {4)  State  the  number  of  meetings  a  month.  (5)  State  membership. 
(6)  State  the  average  attendance.  (7)  At  what  time  are  the  club-rooms  at  the  disposal 
of  the  members  ? 
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substitution)  were  comparatively  few,  only  six.  The  silence  of 
over  five  hundred  indicates  inactivity,  due  either  to  opposition 
or  to  sympathy  that  has  not  yet  sufficient  energy  to  take  tan- 
gible form.  Those  hoping  to  enter  such  work  were  seventeen. 
Those  having  already  made  some  advance  along  this  line  were 
seventy-nine.  Of  these  seventy-nine,  fifty-four  are  largely  liter- 
ary and  religious,  having  no  recreative  features,  and  having  only 
now  and  then  a  social  occasion.  Eighteen  have  outdoor  sports, 
such  as  bicycle,  baseball,  football,  and  tennis  clubs.  Some  of 
them  spend  from  one  to  two  weeks  in  camp  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  part  of  these  have  billiard  halls  and  smoking-rooms.  Six 
have  gymnasiums,  more  or  less  fully  equipped,  and  two  have 
occasional  theatricals,  having  a  stage  and  scenery  at  one  end  of 
the  club-room. 

While,  then,  these  reports  reveal  the  fact  that  the  church  is 
doing  little  in  the  way  of  substitution,  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  encouraging.  They  show  that  a  start,  at  least,  has  been 
made,  and  that  the  church  is  beginning  to  realize  that  less  is  to  be 
gained  by  frowning  upon  all  sorts  of  amusements  than  by  encour- 
aging the  best  of  them  and  consecrating  them  to  its  own  pur- 
poses. Ten  years  ago  a  billiard  hall  in  connection  with  a  church 
would  have  been  scandalous.  Today  billiards  and  theatricals 
are  being  appropriated,  stolen  from  the  arsenal  of  his  satanic 
majesty.  There  are  in  all  751  churches.  A  large  number  of 
these  are  stately  edifices,  yet  too  often  they  are  but  magnificent 
monuments  erected  over  the  grave  of  buried  opportunities.  Few 
there  are  among  the  masses.  Few  there  are  in  places  of  greatest 
need,  of  greatest  temptation.  Closed  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  week,  as  social  substitutes  they  count  for  very  little. 
Seldom  does  one  find  so  large  a  sum  of  money  put  to  so  little 
advantage  as  that  invested  in  these  buildings,  used  on  compara- 
tively so  few  occasions. 

SOCIAL    SETTLEMENTS. 

The  twelve  social  settlements  in  Chicago  are  located  in  the 
most  congested  districts  in  the  city.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  one  of  the  settlements 
expresses  in  general  the  object  for  which  they  are  formed:  "To 
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provide  a  center  for  higher  civic  and  social  life ;  to  initiate  and 
maintain  religious,  educational, and  philanthropic  enterprises  ;  and 
to  investigate  and  improve  conditions  in  industrial  districts  of 
Chicago."  Without  dwelling  upon  the  indirect  influence  upon 
the  liquor  problem  of  a  body  of  people  living  in  a  community 
for  the  above  purposes,  whose  influence,  though  unconscious, 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  we  will  consider  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  line  of  direct  substitution.  As  before  hinted,  some 
of  these  settlements  have  taken  existing  boys'  clubs  as  a  nucleus 
for  settlement  clubs.  When  Harry  F.  Ward  became  head-worker 
at  Northwestern  Settlement,  he  found  in  the  community  a  club 
of  young  men  calling  themselves  the  "Keybosh"  Club.  They 
met  in  saloons,  played  billiards,  and  told  stories.  Mr.  Ward 
became  interested,  and  the  settlement  furnished  d  room  in  an 
adjoining  store,  with  a  combination  billiard-  and  pool-table,  and 
here  the  "  Keybosh,"  now  the  Kingsley  Club,  meets.  They  were 
glad  of  the  opportunity.  Regular  business  meetings  are  held, 
and  men  of  standing  invited  to  discuss  before  them  various 
sociological  problems  and  topics  of  current  interest.  As  one  of 
their  members  said:  "We  used  to  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  girls,  crack  jokes,  and  plan  how  to  have  a  good  time.  Now 
we  have  something  serious  to  talk  about."  It  gave  them  a  new 
view  of  life.  They  planned  their  picnics  with  Mr.  Ward's  advice, 
and  seemed  proud  of  their  newly  developed  ability  to  conduct 
"regular  business  meetings."  What  has  been  done  in  this  settle- 
ment is  being  done  in  others.  Some  have  gymnasiums,  nearly 
all  have  boys'  clubs,  accommodating  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  every  week.  Usually  the  boys  spend  here  one  evening 
every  week  in  games  and  indoor  sports. 

There  are  but  twelve  settlements,  and  the  boys  can  spend  but 
one  night  a  week  at  them ;  hence  they  are  not  a  serious  menace 
to  the  liquor  traffic.  But  such  as  they  are,  and  as  far  as  they 
go,  they  are  direct  substitutes,  and  working  along  very  practical 
lines. 

AMUSEMENT    ENTERPRISES. 

Not  least  among  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  development 
of  the  character  of  young  people  are  the  kinds  of  amusement 
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which  play  upon  their  sentiment  and  constantly  hold  up  before 
them  the  ideals  after  which  they  pattern.  The  character  of  the 
neighborhood  determines  to  a  certain  extent  the  character  of  the 
amusement  which,  in  turn,  working  upon  the  younger  members 
of  the  community,  re-creates  in  them  a  taste  for  itself,  becoming 
thus  self-perpetuating  as  to  its  character. 

Of  the  amusement  enterprises  of  this  city  the  theaters  take 
the  lead,  varying  in  their  attractions  from  the  cheap  vaudeville  to 
the  high-class  theaters  and  operas.  On  the  west  side,  in  the 
center  of  a  large  industrial  district,  are  two  large  theaters,  typical 
playhouses  of  the  people.  They  present,  at  popular  prices,  two 
distinct  classes  of  amusement  —  the the  continuous  vaude- 
ville, the the  melodrama. 

In  the  vaudeville  bill  the  numbers  are  usually  interesting, 
the  acrobatic  feats  such  as  would  thrill  the  heart  of  any  boy  and 
form  the  basis  of  his  conversation  for  weeks.  Usually  trained 
animals  excite  the  admiration  of  the  audience,  while  the  magi- 
cian and  the  comic  man  each  in  turn  receives  the  approval  of 
the  applauding  hundreds.  The  jokes  may  be  flat,  but  they 
never  fail  to  provoke  laughter.  The  masters  of  the  cake-walk, 
with  their  gay  and  fantastic  costumes,  are  ever  in  demand. 
Occasional  plays  of  one  or  two  short  acts  are  a  feature  of  the 
daily  program.  This  vaudeville  is  clean  and  rarely  suggestive 
of  evil.  With  the  exception  of  the  upper  gallery,  the  theater  is 
well  and  comfortably  seated,  seats  ranging  in  prices  from  10  to 
30  cents.  An  average  of  4,000  attend  this  place  of  amusement 
daily  (2,000  women,  1,500  men,  and  500  children).  Groups  of 
girls  and  young  women,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  couples, 
mothers  with  their  children  gathered  about  them,  make  up  the 
audience  characteristic  of  the  matinee.  More  men  and  couples 
attend  in  the  evening.  Some  of  these  girls  look  forward  for 
weeks  and  plan  with  an  anticipation  that  has  a  touch  of  pathos 
in  it  for  the  afternoon  at  the  theater.  They  are  almost  the  only 
bright  spots  in  the  lives  of  these  girls,  who,  all  too  young, 
become  women  grown  and,  totally  unprepared,  enter  the  more 
serious  relations  of  wife  and  mother.  In  the  Chicago  street 
boy's  vernacular  these  matinees  are  "just  s-s-swell,"  the   most 
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used  and  misused  word  in  his  vocabulary.     Sundays  the  boys 

"camp  out"  at  the ,  taking  ,their  lunch  with  them  and 

remaining  until  it  closes  at  night. 

The presents  an  entertainment  of  a  different  class  to 

an  audience  of  about  the  same  character  and  size  and  at  the  same 
price.  It  is  the  most  widely  advertised  theater  in  the  city.  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  its  announcements  of  a  play : 
"This  new  play  is  built  on  a  conflict  between  the  mountaineers 
of  that  locality  and  the  revenue  officers  engaged  in  hunting 
them  down.  The  atmosphere  of  the  blue-top  mountains  has 
been  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  breath  of  the  strange 
woods  is  in  it.  It  pulsates  with  the  vitality  of  vigorous  moun- 
tain life ;  its  swift  action  is  impulsive ;  its  recital  of  manly, 
honest,  abiding  love  excites  no  blushes,  but  it  warms  the  cockles 
of  the  heart,  because  such  love  as  this  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  They  love,  and  are  merry ;  they  suffer  and  never  flinch  \ 
they  are  gentle  as  they  are  strong ;  they  are  pure  as  they  are 
kind  ;  their  acts  are  governed  by  deep  feeling  rather  than  by 
calculating  reason."  Throughout  the  play,  which  is  one  of 
intense  excitement,  the  people  lean  forward  in  their  seats,  their 
faces  reflecting  the  emotion  portrayed.  The  tension  is  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  the  "comic  man,"  who  elicits  hearty  laugh- 
ter, the  reaction  from  the  prolonged  strain.  When  it  is  all  over, 
the  inevitable  impression  must  be  against  the  civil  law,  and  that 
there  is  a  higher  law — one,  however,  which  is  oft  misinterpreted. 
Excitement  and  enthusiasm  are  stimulated.  A  drama  less  excit- 
ing would  fail  to  bring  out  any  response  from  the  people,  whose 
playground  was  the  street,  where  the  rattling  fire-engines,  borne 
down  the  street  by  dashing  horses,  the  gathering  crowd,  the 
shouts,  the  barking  dogs,  the  occasional  street  fight,  the  police 
ambulance,  and  the  patrol  form  a  part  of  their  daily  experience. 

There  is  another  on  the  west  side,  similar  to  the ,  the 

,  which,  when  this  investigation  was  made,  was  reproducing 

with  the  cinematograph  the  Jeffries-Fitzsimmons  fight.  We  omit 
mention  of  the  places  of  entertainment  which  are  better  known 

to  all  newspaper  readers.     At  two  theaters,  the and  the 

,  boxing  and  wrestling  matches  take  place  every  Friday,. 
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drawing  together  crowds  of  those  pugilistically  inclined.  The 
ball-grounds,  during  the  season,  draw  immense  crowds,  averaging 
about  15,000  on  Sunday — one  Sunday  last  spring  having  an 
attendance  of  30,000. 

Between  the  theaters  of    this   class  and  the   dime   museum 

stands  out  alone,  boldly  appealing  at  the  same  time  to 

men's  lower  and  better  natures.  At  first  a  stereopticon  of  good 
quality  throws  upon  the  canvas  pictures  illustrating  songs  sung 
by  a  gentleman  of  comparatively  good  baritone  voice  and  usually 
in  dress  suit.  Thoughts  of  home,  of  mother's  love,  of  woman's 
purity,  of  personal  honor,  are  received  with  hearty  applause  and 
cheers.  Next  follows  a  cinematograph  reproduction  of  a  prize- 
fight, and  then,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  first,  a  "leg  show" 
of  the  most  shameless  character.  Be  it  said  that,  while  it  is 
undoubtedly  this  that  draws  the  vast  crowds  of  men,  they 
never  applaud,  and  only  by  watching  their  faces  can  one  tell 
the  effect  upon  them.  Strange  is  the  mingling  of  sentiments 
that  must  be  present  in  their  minds.  The  audience,  entirely  of 
men,  is  mixed  in  its  character.  The  boot-black  and  the  street 
boy  is  there,  the  clerk  and  the  office-man,  and  in  the  most  promi- 
nent places  may  be  seen  the  cheap  and  flashy  aristocracy  of 
the  city. 

Still,  under  the  head  of  theaters  must  be  mentioned  the  dime 
museums,  where  the  painted  bawdy  girls,  performing  the  hideous 
muscle  dance  that  made  notorious  the  Midway  Plaisance,  com- 
pose the  greater  part  of  a  program  that  is  disgusting  and  revolt- 
ing in  the  extreme ;  the  stereopticon  and  cinematograph  are  the 
redeeming^ features.  Little  or  no  applause  is  given.  The  audi- 
ence, composed  of  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar,  or  of  shamed- 
faced  curiosity-seekers,  is  quiet  and  sullen.  Nothing  but  the 
morbid  in  man  could  induce  him  to  go  there. 

Another  form  of  public  amusement  is  that  furnished  by  the 

parks,  private  enterprises.     At the  battle  of  San  Juan  is 

reproduced,  and  a  large  dancing  pavilion  is  well  patronized. 
Races,  driving  exhibitions,  and  various  sports  entertain  the  crowd. 
An  Alpine  railroad  catches  the  nickles.  Beer  and  soft  drinks 
are  sold  in  large  quantities.     It  is  possibly  one  of  the  wickedest 
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public  resorts  in  the  city.  Over  3,000  paid  the  25-cent  entrance 
fee  July  4. 

At  the ,  at  a  terminus  of  several  north-side  car  lines, 

the  vaudeville,  not  a  bad  one,  holds  the  attention  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  who  sit  drinking  and  smoking  about  the 
tables  placed  in  front  of  the  stage.  Others  stroll  about,  visiting 
the  booths,  which  make  the  whole  place  resemble  the  old  county 
fair.     Twenty-five  cents  is  the  entrance  fee. 

The  on  the  south  side  is  like  the  others,  but  lays 

special  stress  upon  its  electric  fountain.  Whether  these  are  pri- 
marily places  of  amusement  or  beer-gardens  is  hard  to  determine 
Ostensibly  they  exist  for  amusement,  but  practically  they  are 
beer-gardens. 

The  fourth,  ,  draws  large  crowds  daily.     Among  its 

attractions  are  the  chutes,  a  miniature  railway,  a  swing,  booths 

as  at  the ,  and  an  animal  show  of  circus  side-show  type. 

Soft  drinks  only  are  sold. 

Chicago  has  a  system  of  public  parks  of  which  in  one  sense 
it  may  justly  be  proud,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  resorts  for 
the  laboring  people  Chicago  has  no  parks.  Except  on  the 
holidays,  or  when  the  children  are  taken  by  their  kindergarten 
teachers,  a  noble  company  of  young  women,  the  parks  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  masses,  inacces- 
sible. Nearly  every  park  is  supplied  with  a  good  refectory,  and 
no  intoxicating  liquors  are  obtainable  in  any  of  them.  Band 
concerts,  at  which  the  best  music  is  played,  are  given,  and  largely 
attended  by  those  who  already  have  much  of  this  world's  goods. 

Washington  Park  on  Thursday  afternoons  is  a  veritable  parad- 
ing ground,  where  these  people  have  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  latest  acquisition  in  bicycle  and  riding  habits,  carriages,  etc. 
The  park  system  suggests  the  passage,  "for  whosoever  hath,  to 
him  shall  be  given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  even  that  which  he  thinketh  he  hath." 

BILLIARD    HALLS. 

The  billiard  and  pool  halls  remain  to  be  treated,  though 
they  properly  come  under  the  head  of  saloons.     There  are  in 
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the  city  140  billiard  halls.  With  but  few  exceptions  these  are 
well  lighted  and  furnished,  are  comfortable,  and  have  a  sem- 
blance of  elegance  that  surpasses  at  least  the  homes  of  the 
majority  of  their  patrons.  Beer  is  served  from  the  bar  of  an 
adjoining  saloon,  or  from  a  back  room.  The  price  of  the  game 
ordinarily  includes  a  glass  of  beer.  The  statement  current  that 
in  gambling  lies  the  secret  of  the  fascination  for  billiards  led 
me  to  give  especial  attention  to  this  phase.  Observation  and 
inquiry  not  only  fail  to  substantiate  this  statement,  but  reveal 
the  fact  that  gambling  at  billiards  (other  than  the  price  of  the 
game,  which  is  a  matter  of  courtesy,  such  as  treating)  is  very 
scarce.  In  explanation  of  this  the  following  reasons  may  be 
given :  The  professional  gambler  only  plays  those  games  in 
which  cards  and  dice  and   other  devices,  enabling  cheating  and 

sleight  of   hand,  are  used.     The  statement  of  Mr, 

,  a  pioneer  of  professional  gambling,  a  man  who  has 


thrice  circled  the  globe  in  pursuit  of  his  profession,  is  this : 
"Professional  gamblers  won't  touch  billiards;  it's  too  honest  a 
game."  The  average  billiard  hall,  then,  is  a  place  where  men, 
especially  young  men,  gather,  chiefly  because  of  their  love  for 
the  game  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  companionship.  Beer  and 
gambling  are  sometimes  secondary,  and  sometimes  left  out 
entirely.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  two  extremes,  places  where 
nothing  but  soft  drinks  are  sold  and  places  where  gambling  is 
rife.  The  former  are  scarce,  and  only  to  be  found  in  residence 
districts  and  in  the  two  local-option  districts — Hyde  Park  and 

Englewood.     The  latter  are  still  more  scarce, Academy 

of  Billiards  being  chief.  Passing  back  of  the  bar,  brilliant  with 
lights  and  flashing  with  mirrors,  we  enter  a  room,  an  amphi- 
theater, seating  about  three  hundred  people.  In  the  center  is  the 
billiard-table,  at  which  the  professionals  play  the  different  kinds 
of  billiards.  A  sign  on  the  walls  reads,  "No gambling  allowed," 
while  the  floor  manager  is  loudly  calling  for  bets.  When  the 
stakes  on  either  side  are  equal,  the  game  is  played  ;  those  having 
bet  on  the  winner  receive  back  from  the  general  fund  their  sum 
doubled,  less  10  per  cent.,  the  commission  charged  by  the  house. 
The  reason  for  the  sign  is  now  apparent. 
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Just  the  extent  to  which  the  cheap  theater,  of  which  those 
described  above  are  typical,  are  substitutes  is  left  for  the  reader 
to  judge.  They  are  filled  at  night  to  overflowing,  with  a  differ- 
ent crowd  each  night.  Even  the  cheapest  seats  cost  lo  cents 
(and  the  lo-cent  seat  is  uncomfortable  and  apt  to  be  close),  an 
amount  which  the  people  of  these  districts  may  not  spend  every 
night  for  a  "  luxury."  The  truth  is  that  the  vast  multitude, 
seeking  amusement  and  having  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
it,  crowd  the  saloon  vaudeville,  where  amusement  of  a  still 
inferior  character  is  furnished  them. 

The  parks  are  not  for  the  people.  Just  how  much  a  system 
of  parks  that  would  include  small  parks  located  in  the  wretched 
and  congested  districts  of  our  city,  would  counteract  the  saloon 
is  not  to  be  reduced  to  mathematical  calculation.  But  this  is 
certain :  here  is  a  need  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  city  to  supply, 
and  cease  taxing  the  poor  for  parks  designed  for  the  rich.  The 
majority  of  the  billiard  halls  are  in  no  sense  a  substitute,  but 
those  furnishing  soft  drinks  are  well  patronized,  and  are  in  every 
sense  substitutes  of  the  first  quality,  so  far  as  young  men  and 
boys  are  concerned  ;  but  they  are  few  in  number.  Recreation 
and  amusement,  so  necessary  to  the  symmetrical  development  of 
all  our  lives,  are  denied  to  those  most  needy  of  it  —  or  rather, 
they  are  supplied  in  abundance,  but  of  a  character  and  under 
circumstances  not  conducive  to  good  morals. 

LODGING-HOUSES. 

But  how  are  the  30,000  of  the  floating  population  provided 
for  ?  And  what  kind  of  lodging-houses  do  they  find  ?  The 
first,  second,  twenty-second,  and  twenty-eighth  precincts  are 
well  stocked  with  lodging-houses  of  the  10-,  20-,  and  30-cent 
type.  An  account  of  my  night's  experience  in  a  5-cent  "doss- 
house"  will  give  a  slight  insight  into  the  needs  of  these  people. 
On  the  evening  in  question  I  had  been  at  an  "at  home"  of  one 
of  the  settlements,  where,  amid  laughter  and  gaiety,  in  rooms 
having  the  air  of  home  about  them  and  tastily  decorated  with 
flowers,  I  saw  the  laboring  man  and  his  family  at  their  best. 
From  a  daintily  arranged  table  in  one  corner  of  the  dining-room 
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ices  were  served  by  a  group  of  young  women,  whose  residence 
and  service  in  the  neighborhood  have  won  for  them  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  these  people.  Old  and  young,  the  talented  and 
those  less  gifted  with  nature's  blessings,  were  entering  into  the 
games  of  the  evening  with  the  free  spirit  of  fellowship  that  was 
delightful  to  behold.  As  the  company  broke  up,  clouds  began 
to  gather,  and  a  heavy  storm  was  upon  us.  Where  were  the 
thousands  whose  only  home  is  the  street,  the  police  station,  the 
saloon,  and  the  "doss-house"  ?  Disguising  myself  in  clothing 
that  deceived  even  my  policemen  friends,  I  went  out  into  the 
darkness,  into  the  midst  of  the  storm.  The  flashes  of  lightning 
enabled  me  to  keep  out  of  the  worst  of  the  mudholes  until  I 
reached  Madison  street,  which  was  still  brilliantly  lighted.  With 
a  slouch  hat  pulled  over  my  eyes,  drenched  to  the  skin,  I  stepped 
into  a  saloon  to  relight  my  pipe.  Loafing  about  in  saloon  after 
saloon,  I  found  men  stretched  out  on  benches  and  lying  on 
the  floor.  A  few  were  standing  at  the  bar.  Everywhere  the 
saloons  were  wide  open  and  furnishing  shelter  to  the  homeless 
thousands.  Out  on  the  street  I  met  and  revealed  myself  to 
,  one  of  the  police  officers  who  had  been  my  guide  on  previ- 
ous nocturnal  excursions  through  the  "hop-joints"  of  the  city. 
With  him  I  met  a  second  officer,  with  whom  I  had  often  seen 
"the  sights."  At  first  he  did  not  recognize  me,  but,  when  at 
last  convinced,  he  stepped  back,  looked  me  up  and  down  critically 
for  a  few  moments,  and  said  :  "  Good  God,  lad,  but  how  you  have 
fallen  !"  Nor  could  he  be  convinced  that  as  a  result  of  his  for- 
mer guidance  I  had  not  fallen,  and  was  not,  as  many  another 
unfortunate  lad,  forced  to  tramp  the  streets  alone.  To  this  day 
he  has  not  forgiven  himself  for  his  part  in  my  "fall,"  and  as  he 
urged  me  to  return  to  a  warm,  dry  bed,  he  gave  me  some  words 
of  fatherly  advice,  which,  coming  from  such  a  source,  were  touch- 
ing indeed.  By  these  men  I  was  finally  directed  to  the  "vilest, 
bummiest  doss-house  in  the  city,"  on  West  Madison  street  near 
Canal.  Standing  in  the  hallway  below  I  conversed  with  some  of 
my  future  room-mates,  accustomed  myself  to  them  and  the  odors 
that  were  coming  down  the  stairway  whenever  the  door  was 
opened,  and,  screwing  my  courage  up  to  the  highest  notch,  I 
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climbed  up  the  stairs  and  entered  the  room.  The  odors  from  a 
foul  water-closet  near  the  door  made  me  recoil,  but  I  closed  the 
door  behind  me  and,  shambling  across  the  floor,  threw  myself 
upon  a  bench.  The  room  I  was  in  was  the  office,  waiting-,  smok- 
ing-, and  reading-room.  It  was  now  2  a.  m.  A  few  men  were 
still  sitting  about  the  room,  some  reading,  many  in  a  drunken 
stupor,  I  was  becoming  "acclimated."  I  let  the  office-man 
enter  my  name,  letting  him  suppose  that  I  could  not  write,  and 
lead  the  way  back  to  my  "bed."  In  a  large  room  dimly  lighted 
by  smoking  kerosene  lamps  were  100  two-story  iron  bedsteads, 
placed  end  to  end  between  the  aisles  ;  on  the  iron  frame  was  a 
mere  rag  of  a  mattress  and  another  for  a  covering,  reeking  with 
filth  and  alive  with  vermin.  It  was  not  inviting.  Slowly  and 
reluctantly  undressing,  I  at  last  submitted  my  body  to  the  com- 
pany of  my  thousands  of  bed-fellows,  using  my  wet  coat  for  a 
pillow.  The  sounds,  the  sights,  and  the  odors  made  that  night 
one  of  indescribable  horror.  The  close  room,  the  steam  rising 
from  dirty  garments,  wet  with  the  sweat  and  rain,  the  foul  breath 
of  a  hundred  men,  the  unbearable  stench  of  the  syphilitic,  made 
the  foul  air  fouler  as  the  hours  wore  on.  Nor  was  this  all :  the 
rumbling  of  the  thunder  without  and  of  bowels  within,  the  curses 
of  men  kept  awake  by  the  groans  and  occasional  piercing  cries 
of  the  wretched  victims  in  the  first  clutches  of  the  tremens,  the 
hacking  cough  of  the  consumptive,  entered  into  successful  com- 
bination to  keep  Somnus  from  our  gates.  Men  naked,  some 
smoking  clay  pipes,  walking  about  in  the  weird  light  (the  man 
above  me  planted  his  foot  squarely  on  my  breast  as  he  climbed 
down) ,  caused  me  to  wonder  if  I  were  still  upon  the  earth  in  a 
civilized  country,  or  if  in  my  dreams  I  had  descended  into 
Dante's  inferno.  The  feet  of  the  man  next  us  often  touched  our 
heads,  no  partition  being  between.  "The  manager,"  in  answer 
to  one  man's  complaint,  simply  took  the  rag  of  a  mattress  and 
pulled  it  up  between  the  man's  head  and  the  feet  of  the  offend- 
ing sleeper.  Such  is  the  place  where  hundreds  spend  their 
nights. 

Shall  we  wonder  that    they  do    not    loaf    and    spend    their 
evenings   "at    home"?     Would  any  sane  man   for  an    instant 
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expect  it  of  them  ?  But,  indeed,  they  do  not,  are  not  required 
to.  Clean, airy  drawing-rooms  and  reading-rooms — the  saloons — 
brilliant  with  lights  reflected  many  times  from  glittering  mirrors, 
surround  this  and  other  lodging-houses,  and  here  the  homeless, 
the  hobo,  and  the  tramp  spend  their  evenings.  And  shall  we 
blame  them  ?^ 

The  lo-cent  house  is  in  many  respects  a  little  better.  Beds 
are  arranged  in  the  same  way,  and  real  mattresses,  blankets,  and 
pillows  are  used.  Less  dirt,  though  still  in  abundance,  is  in 
evidence.  Occasionally  a  bath-room  adds,  in  name  at  least,  to 
the  respectability  of  the  place.  There  are  in  the  city,  however, 
a  few  lo-cent  lodging-houses  which  are  all  that  could  be  asked 
for  the  money.  The  Salvation  Army  has  tried  successfully  the 
experiment  of  giving  good,  clean  lodging  for  that  price.  The 
"Harbor  Light,"  the  best  of  these  houses,  contains  201  beds, 
bunks  of  iron  frame.  The  bedding  is  comfortable  and  kept 
clean.  The  floors  are  kept  swept  and  scrubbed.  Toilet  con- 
veniences are  good.  There  is  a  reading-room,  in  which  about 
thirty  men  may  be  found  at  any  hour  of  the  day  until  12  at  night, 
when  all  must  retire  or  leave  the  building.  That  the  beds  are  all 
occupied,  and  an  average  of  twenty-five  are  turned  away  daily,  testi- 
fies to  its  popularity.  The  captain  takes  great  pride  in  the  neat- 
ness of  his  lodging-house.  The  others,  three  in  number,  vary  only 
in  that  they  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  bed,  a  bowl  of  soup  at 
night,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll  in  the  morning.  Games  are 
here  also  provided.  These  others  lack  in  neatness,  however^ 
Enforced  baths  are  a  novel  feature  of  these  places.  The  entire 
house  is  fumigated  once  a  week,  and  the  clothes  of  each  lodger 
every  night.  As  the  captain  quaintly  expressed  it :  "  They  come  in 
a  thousand  strong  and  go  out  as  one  man."  The  encouraging 
feature  is  that  some  of  these  are  making  8  per  cent.,  while  on 
the  average  they  just  meet  the  expense,  and  save  enough  to 
start  another  house  in  some  other  needy  quarter.  In  passing  I 
cannot  refrain  from  a  word  in  praise  of  the  social  department  of 

'  Three  months  later  I  visited  this  place  in  the  daytime,  just  a  few  days  after  the 
health  inspector  had  made  his  demands  upon  them.  There  were  now  real  mattresses, 
sheets,  and  pillows,  but  the  amount  of  dirt  and  uncleanliness  was  undiminished,  and. 
the  poisonous  fumes  continued  to  issue  from  the  foul  water-closet. 
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the  Salvation  Army.  Untutored,  except  by  hard  experience, 
these  men  have  hit  upon  more  that  is  practical,  and  are  really 
doing  more  to  solve  the  social  problem,  than  many  others  more 
highly  educated,  who  are  so  learnedly  discussing  it.  Their  talent 
at  least  is  sure  of  gaining  unto  itself  another  talent. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  four  railroad  departments,  which  are 
similar  to  the  Salvation  Army  lodging-houses.  In  some  a 
restaurant  is  attached,  at  which  meals  may  be  had  for  reason- 
able prices;  but  nowhere  in  the  city,  let  it  be  remembered,  can  a 
man's  appetite  be  satisfied  for  5  cents,  as  in  the  saloon.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  how.  The  Volunteers  of  America  are  doing 
work  along  the  same  lines,  though  less  extensive. 

The  25-  and  30-cent  lodging-houses  have  small  apartments 
containing  a  single  bed ;  the  bedding  is  clean,  and  bath  and  toi- 
let accommodations  are  good.  A  table  of  the  lodging-houses 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  aside  from  the  Salvation  Army  and 
Y.  M.  C,  A,  lodging-houses,  nothing  is  done  in  Chicago  in  this 
line  of  substitution.  Successful  experiments  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  have  proved  that  good,  wholesome  lodging  can  be 
given  at  popular  prices,  and  profit  made.  Some  such  system  of 
"  model  lodging-houses,"  while  it  would  not  be  a  direct  substitute, 
would  go  a  long  way  in  removing  one  of  the  causes  which  force 
large  numbers  of  men  to  spend  their  evenings  in  saloons. 

LUNCH    COUNTERS, 

Chicago,  with  all  its  hustle  and  business  energy,  has  thus  far 
overlooked  or  found  unprofitable  a  large  field  of  enterprise  — 
that  of  furnishing  to  the  people  plain  but  wholesome  food  at 
popular  prices.  No,  that  is  not  quite  true.  No  city  does  so 
much  in  that  line  as  Chicago,  but  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  It  is  the  free-lunch  counter  that  has  made  the 
Chicago  saloon  notorious.  England  has  her  coffee-houses, 
where  for  a  mere  pittance  men  can  fully  satisfy  their  hunger, 
with  food  at  least  better  cooked  than  in  the  average  poor  man's 
home — and  the  cooking  of  food  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
morals  of  men,  especially  men  of  these  districts.     With  food 
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poorly  cooked  and  hunger  but  half  satisfied,  these  men  are  in 
poor  condition  to  resist  the  tempting  offer  the  saloon  holds  out 
to  them,  both  in  the  food  well  cooked  and  often  served  in  dishes 
daintily  garnished  with  lettuce  and  parsley,  and  in  the  beer,  which, 
for  the  time,  satisfies  their  hunger.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  super- 
stition Professor  Atwater's  recent  experiments  have  clearly 
demonstrated.  Splendid,  but  comparatively  small  in  extent,  are 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  settlements  to  teach  the  mothers  and 
girls  how  properly  to  prepare  the  food,  how  to  prepare  the  most 
nourishing  meals  at  the  smallest  expense.  In  the  saloon  or  in 
the  cheap  restaurants  the  30,000  of  the  floating  population  get 
their  meals.  But  nowhere  in  the  city,  aside  from  the  saloons, 
can  one  fully  satisfy  his  hunger  for  5  cents.  I  found  four  5- 
cent  restaurants ;  in  one  the  dinner  offered  was  unfit  for  even  a 
dog — the  meat,  bruised  beef  from  a  meat  market  (the  owner 
excused  it  by  saying  it  was  cheaper),  was  unhealthful.  The 
place  in  which  it  was  served  was  too  indescribably  dirty  for 
mortal  man  to  endure.  The  others  were  cleaner,  but  bare  and 
unattractive.  Even  there  the  lunch  did  not  compare  favorably 
with  the  free  lunch  of  the  saloon.  The  air  of  poverty  about  these 
places  is  intolerable.  The  lo-cent  restaurants  are  also  scarce 
and  furnish  lunches  about  equal  to  those  which  can  be  found  in 
the  saloon  with  a  glass  of  beer.  Although  they  are  better  than 
the  ordinary  saloon,  there  are  more  saloons  in  the  city  offering 
this  class  of  meal  for  5  cents,  and  having  far  greater  attractions, 
than  there  are  lo-cent  restaurants.  The  15-cent  restaurants  are 
more  common,  and  vary  but  little  from  the  lo-cent  ones.  Such 
are  the  restaurants  supplying  food  to  the  laboring  people. 

The  middle  classes,  the  clerks  and  office-men,  can  find  better 

accommodations.     The restaurants,   of   which  there  are 

nine,  are  the  most  attractive  and  best-patronized  of  any  of  this 
class.  The  service  is  good,  the  food  is  of  the  best.  Here  a  lunch 
would  cost  from  25  to  35  cents.  They  feed  2,500  daily  on  an 
average.  One  of  them  averages  5,000  daily.  And  yet  the 
thrifty,  economical  young  clerk,  unless  he  has  strong  temper- 
ance principles,  will  find  that  his  money  will  go  farther  in  one  of 
the  first-class   saloons.     On   Madison  street,   a  business    street 
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itself,  running  from  the  lake  through  the  very  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  and  out  into  the  working-men's  district 
for  a  distance  of  four  miles,  there  are  115  saloons  and  fifty- 
three  restaurants,  as  follows:  there  are  three  5-cent  restaurants, 
five  lo-cent  restaurants,  twenty  15 -cent  restaurants,  seven  20- 
cent  restaurants,  sixteen  2 5-cent  restaurants,  two  3  5-cent  restau- 
rants. 

In  this  distance  of  four  miles  there  are,  then,  but  eight  res- 
taurants for  the  poor  man,  and  all  of  these  are  unattractive.  In 
this  same  four  miles  there  are  115  saloons,  nearly  all  of  which 
furnish  free  lunches,  together  with  all  the  other  attractions  of 
the  Chicago  saloon. 

At  night  there  are  about  fifty  lunch-wagons  on  the  street 
corners,  and  they  post  the  following  menus  : 

Chicken,  15  cents.  Ham  and  eggs,  10  cents. 

Russian  caviar,  10  cents.  Beefsteak,  10  cents. 

Porkchops,  5  cents.  Hamburger  steak,  5  cents. 

Eggs,  5  cents.  Sardines,  5  cents. 

Pig's  feet,  5  cents.  Spare-ribs,  5  cents. 

Tenderloin,  5  cents.  Pie,  5  cents. 

Coffee,  5  cents. 
These  wagons  are  open  only  at  night,  and  serve  lunches  to 
men  standing  in  the  street.  The  cooking  is  at  least  safe.  Yet 
they  cannot,  with  a  license  of  $60  a  year,  place  before  the  men, 
even  in  such  uncomfortable  conditions,  such  an  abundance  as 
the  saloon.  The  man  can  step  into  any  saloon  near,  and  at  a 
table,  amid  cheery  surroundings,  especially  on  nights  when  it  is 
cold  and  rainy,  get  his  lunch  and  glass  of  beer. 

The  factory  districts  present  another  familiar  sight.  No 
place  being  furnished  within  where  the  men  can  eat  their  dinner, 
they  file  out  in  large  numbers  and  sit  on  the  sidewalks  or  in  the 
windows.  Several  of  their  number  are  detailed  to  "  rush  the 
growler."  Hanging  several  dinner-pails  on  a  pole,  they  go  to 
the  nearest  saloon  and  return  with  their  pails  full  of  beer.  One 
saloon,  of  which  I  know,  sold  ninety  gallons  every  noon  to  men 
in  a  factory  and  to  a  railroad  gang  that  was  working  near.  In 
the  winter  the  temptation  to  eat  in  the  saloon,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  hot  lunch    served    free,  is    beyond    the   power   of 
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common  clay  to  resist.  What,  then,  will  the  boy  do  who  comes  to 
work  in  the  factory.  Whether  or  not  owners  of  factories  who 
are  of  a  philanthropic  turn  of  mind  could  be  persuaded  to  fit  up 
a  room  in  their  factory  where  their  men  could  eat ;  whether  it 
would  be  financially  successful  to  serve  from  the  bar  hot  coffee 
and  a  light  lunch ;  whether  the  men  would  come  there  or  go 
still  to  the  saloon,  are  debatable  questions.  Some  society  might 
be  allowed  to  furnish  and  equip  a  room  for  such  a  purpose. 
Volunteer  girls'  societies  in  Chicago  have  made  a  success  of  this. 
To  compete  successfully  with  the  saloon,  it  must  surpass  it  in 
cheeriness,  be  free  from  irritating  restriction,  allow  smoking,  etc. 
A  certain  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  especially  the  young  men, 
would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  lunch  feature  is  by  far  the  most  serious  feature  of  the 
Chicago  saloon  problem.  Untrammeled  by  conscience,  placing 
no  restrictions  upon  its  customers,  so  long  as  absolute  violence 
is  not  resorted  to,  the  saloon  combines  with  its  numerous  attrac- 
tions that  of  feeding  the  masses.  The  almost  incredible  abun- 
dance and  quality  of  these  lunches  is  due,  as  explained  above,  to 
competition  between  the  great  brewing  companies  that  control 
the  liquor  trade  in  Chicago. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  furnish  cheap 
lunches  has  proved  a  failure,  as  an  examination  of  the  5-  and 
lo-cent  restaurants  demonstrates.  Cannot  we  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  saloon  which  is  enabled  to  supply  food  to  the  masses  at 
a  very  low  rate  ;  from  the  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  Co.,  whose  "  combine  " 
is  furnishing  food  to  the  middle  classes ;  and  from  the  Coffee- 
House  Association  recently  formed  in  London  ?  Only  by  some 
such  large  combination,  by  cooperation,  can  we  hope  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  saloon.  Here,  I  believe,  is  a  lucrative 
field  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

READING-ROOMS. 

Chicago  has  six  branch  reading-rooms  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  hours  are  from  12  m.  to  9  p.  m.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  men  is  125.  There  are  nine  reading-rooms  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  with  about  the  same   average  attendance.      Various 
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churches  and  settlements  have  their  reading-rooms.  Yet  in 
only  a  very  limited  sense  are  they  substitutes.  Men,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  laboring  men,  are  too  exhausted  when  they 
return  from  their  work  to  do  any  work  in  the  reading-room. 
Thousands  cannot  even  read  English  at  all.  Simply  companion- 
ship and  some  light  form  of  entertainment,  such  as  is  left  to  the 
saloon  to  provide,  is  all  they  are  fitted  for.  They  are  not  in  the 
condition  to  pore  over  books,  nor  to  keep  the  absolute  silence 
necessary  in  reading-rooms.  Those  of  the  railroad  Y,  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Salvation  Army,  allowing  more  freedom  and  smoking, 
more  nearly  approach  the  needs  of  the  people. 

SPECIAL   SUBSTITUTES. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  M.  I. 

The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  magnificent  building  of  the  central  department  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district.  Its  gymnasium,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  West,  draws  daily  large  numbers  of  young  men. 
Its  educational  features  are  especially  valuable.  Clerks  and 
office-men  of  the  middle  classes  make  up  the  larger  portion  of 
its  membership.  It  is  adapted  to  Christian  young  men,  but  little 
attempt  being  made  in  its  arrangement  to  make  it  a  social 
gathering  place  such  as  would  draw  young  men  who  find. the 
saloon  the  convenient  loafing  place.  It  is  poorly  situated  for 
this,  being  among  men  who  in  the  daytime  are  busy  and  at  night 
miles  away.   As  a  social  substitute  it  is  of  minor  consequence. 

The  value  of  its  railroad  department,  viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph.  The  four 
branch  departments  in  the  residence  districts  are  doing  good 
work  as  Christian  organizations,  but  large  numbers  of  young  men 
are  not  found  gathered  there  in  the  informal  manner  so  attractive 
to  them,  and  which  they  find  in  the  hundreds  of  brilliantly  lighted 
saloons  of  the  same  district.  Several  young  collegians  in  these 
districts  have  stated  that  from  their  acquaintance  among  the 
young  men  there  they  believed  the  value  of  these  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  rooms  were  set  apart 
for  billiards,  and  perhaps  smoking. 
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The  Catholics  have  actually  carried  into  effect  these  sugges- 
tions. The  most  successful  substitute  for  the  saloon  among 
young  men  in  Chicago  is  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  at  the 
corner  of  Austin  avenue  and  Wood  street.  This  Y.  M.  I.  club- 
house is  a  building  arranged  much  after  the  manner  of  a  college 
fraternity  hall.  In  no  place  did  I  receive  so  hearty  and  cordial 
a  welcome  as  here.  In  their  parlors  the  young  men  were  reclin- 
ing on  sofas  or  in  easy  rockers,  smoking  and  visiting.  It  was 
music  from  their  piano,  not  beer,  that  enlivened  their  spirits 
here.  In  one  room  several  were  playing  billiards,  in  another 
room  pool,  a  third  room  was  for  other  games,  and  a  small  gym- 
nasium was  equipped  in  the  basement.  Most  remarkable  was  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  among  these  young  men.  Young  men  well 
dressed  and  others  just  from  their  work  were  visiting  and  play- 
ing together.  Occasional  euchre  parties  and  dancing  parties  are 
given,  to  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  are  invited.  Father 
McDevitt  spends  a  part  of  nearly  every  evening  here,  not  in 
preaching  to,  but  in  living  with,  the  young  men.  A  large  number 
of  them  drink  beer  (none  is  ever  allowed  in  their  hall) ,  but,  as 
Father  McDevitt  said,  "it  is  for  these  the  club-house  was  built." 
There  are  five  in  the  city,  only  two  of  which  have  ever  come  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  this  one.^ 

THE    SALVATION   ARMY    AND    THE   VOLUNTEERS    OF   AMERICA, 

The  social  work  of  the  above  organizations  comes  properly 
under  the  head  of  "Special  Substitutes,"  but  it  has  been  taken 
up  in  the  section  on  "Lodging-Houses."  More  detailed  account 
of  their  work  is  given  by  Staff  Captain  Alex.  Damon  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  by  W.  K.  James  for  the  Volunteers  of 
America.     These  articles  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

THE    HOME    SALOn. 

Most  interesting  and  full  of  import  is  the  experiment  of 
Bishop  Samuel  R.  Fallows,  the  Home  Salon.  His//<2«was  "to 
adopt  the  best  features  of  the  saloon  with  the  best  features  of 
the  restaurant,   and  so  blend  them  that  they  would   have  the 

'  Articles  on  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  1.  by  Mr.  L.  Wilbur  Messer  and  Father 
McDevitt  respectively  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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excellence  of  both."  In  an  address  made  some  time  after  it  had 
been  opened  he  said  :  "  Let  me  say  to  you,  as  a  justification  of  it,^ 
that  we  are  having  a  steady  patronage  at  1 5  5  Washington  street. 
We  are  in  the  basement,  you  know.  We  bought  out  the  saloon 
that  Jerry  Sullivan  used  to  run,  and  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs.  Our  patronage  is,  much  of  it,  from  men  who  used  to  drink 
beer — we  give  them  beverages  without  alcohol.  We  propose 
to  give  a  genuine  article,  made  from  the  highest  grade  of  malt 
and  the  best  hops,  and  blend  them  together  with  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  brewer  and  the  chemist,  and  carbonate  them  ;  and,  in 
short,  to  have  the  finest  drink,  next  to  pure  cold  water,  that  has 
been  furnished  to  man.  In  that  way  we  hope  to  meet  the  thirst 
element  that  is  in  our  nature.  Then  we  give  something  to  eat  of 
a  substantial  character :  bread  and  butter  and  a  slice  of  meat  — 
it  can't  be  very  thick  at  the  price  at  which  we  furnish  it — with 
beans  or  potatoes,  etc.,  for  10  cents;  and  if  a  man  grumbles  at 
that,  he  would  grumble  at  being  hanged.  The  only  question  is 
about  its  paying.  We  cannot  do  this  as  philanthropy  or  benevo- 
lence. We  should  utterly  fail  if  we  did.  We  are  trying  to  put 
it  on  a  sound  business  basis,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  men  that 
here  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  investment  in  Chicago." 

But  it  failed.  The  "bishop's  beer,"  as  the  drink  was  called, 
proved  to  be  alcoholic — just  enough  to  require  a  license.  Seek- 
ing from  all  classes  of  men  the  reason  for  its  failure,  the  usual 
reply  received  was  :  "  It  was  not  attractive  ;  it  was  a  dingy  old 
hole."  Bishop  Fallows,  speaking  with  me  of  this  experiment, 
said  :  "So  long  as  I  was  able  to  give  it  my  direct  supervision  the 
patronage  kept  up  and  it  was  a  success.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
of  other  business,  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  some  young  men. 
I  attribute  its  failure  to  these  two  causes :  lack  of  financial 
backing  and  business  management." 

True,  as  the  bishop  said  in  speaking  of  the  lunch,  if  a  man 
would  grumble  at  that,  he  would  grumble  at  being  hanged ;  but 
no  man  will  pay  10  cents  for  what  he  can  get  in  more  cheery 
surroundings  for  5  cents.  "  The  undertaking  had  sound  philoso- 
phy at  its  back — that  when  you  ask  men  to  give  up  some- 
thing that  is  bad  or  hurtful,  but  still  attractive,  you  must  be 
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able  to  offer  them  something,  not  only  really  better,  but  also 
quite  as  attractive."  But,  like  the  few  spasmodic  efforts  to  supply 
food  to  the  people  at  popular  prices,  it  was,  after  all,  but  an 
isolated  attempt.  The  experiment  of  the  Home  Salon  was  but 
an  object-lesson  —  not  entirely  an  ignominious  defeat.  It 
demonstrated  what  may  be  done  by  proper  management,  coope- 
ration, and  sufficient  capital.' 

THE    PROPOSED    COFFEE-HOUSES    FOR    CHICAGO. 

The  Young  People's  Temperance  Federation  of  Chicago  is 
about  to  establish  several  coffee-houses,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Home  Salon.  In  each  will  be  a  manager  appointed  by  the  fed- 
eration and  directly  responsible  to  it.  Whether  it  succeeds  or 
not  depends : 

1.  Upon  the  business  ability  of  the  manager. 

2.  Upon  the  amount  of  financial  backing  (they  believe  they 
have  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  experimental  months). 

3.  Upon  its  freedom  from  anything  like  the  appearance  of 
a  mission.  There  is  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  some  of  the 
board  to  be  impatient  of  results." 

CONCLUSION. 

Recapitulating  what  has  been  said  regarding  substitutes,  we 
find  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  unconscious  or  indirect 
agencies,  whose  powerful  influence  has  been  greatly  underesti- 
mated, and  that  there  are  a  few  fragmentary  attempts  at  direct 
substitution.  We  find  also  that  of  these  indirect  agencies,  such 
as    the  voluntary  associations,  there  are  as   many  as  the  pres-  J 

ent  demand  requires,  and  that  more  cannot  be  expected  from 
that  direction.  Of  the  direct  substitutes  the  business  portion 
has  practically  none.  The  few  scattered  church  and  settle- 
ment clubs,  and  the  lodging-houses  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Volunteers  of  America,  and  the  railroad  departments  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. —  good,  but  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  need  —  make  up  the  quota  of   direct  substitutes  in 

'  An  article  by  Bishop  Fallows  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
»An    article    by  Rev.  W,  H.    Streible    on    these    coffee-houses  appears  in  the 
appendix. 
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the  workingmen's  districts.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  I.  are 
about  the  only  social  gathering-places  for  young  men  left  to 
compete  with  the  hundreds  of  surrounding  saloon  clubs  of  the 
suburban  districts. 

Of  the  direct  substitutes  these  general  statements  may  be 
made: 

1.  They  are  but  isolated  attempts,  not  yet  having  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  times :  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  combination. 

2.  The  religious  element  is  intruded.  Men  will  not  largely 
patronize  a  place  where  the  feeling  prevails  that  someone  is 
doing  something  for  them.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained 
from  substitutes  carried  on,  not  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  but 
upon  a  strictly  business  basis. 

3.  They  lack  in  attractiveness.  To  compete  successfully 
with  the  saloon,  a  substitute  must  not  only  be  as  attractive  as 
the  saloon  it  is  to  replace,  but  must  possess  a  degree  of  attract- 
iveness sufficient  to  overcome  the  force  of  habit  which  is  firmly 
established. 

Before  venturing  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
place  of  substitution  in  the  final  solution  of  the  "liquor  prob- 
lem"?, let  me  call  attention  to  two  facts:  (i)  Beer  is  the 
almost  universal  beverage  of  the  working  people.  Mr.  Louis 
Wreden,  general  secretary  of  the  "  Deutcher  Orden  der  Haru- 
gari,"  said  to  me  that  he  could  not  then  recall  a  single  German 
family  in  which  beer  was  not  used.  The  laboring  people  of  many 
nationalities  feed  beer  to  their  children  as  others  do  milk. 
"You  can  depend  on  the  beer,  but  you  can't  tell  about  the 
milk  you  get  down  here,"  one  man  remarked.  As  has  been 
stated,  among  some  people  the  substitutes  do  not  substitute. 
No  drink  has  yet  been  discovered  by  the  chemist  which  is  at 
once  so  pleasing  in  its  effect,  so  slightly  intoxicating,'  and  so 
cheaply  manufactured.  (2)  The  substitute,  to  attain  any  degree 
of  success,  must  keep  in  mind  the  following  self-evident  fact 

'  Most  incredible  of  the  facts  which  the  study  of  the  saloon  revealed  to  me  was 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  drunkenness.  V^ithout  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  reasons  which,  with  a  little  thought,  each  may  discover  for  himself,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  liquor  drunk, 
is  much  less  in  the  down-town  than  in  the  rural  districts. 
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— one  which,  if  recognized,  is  seldom  appreciated :  the  people 
of  these  industrial  districts  are  simply  human  beings — just  like 
other  folks,  having  the  same  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and 
social  natures,  which  seek  development,  but  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  The  substitute  cannot  be  a  fixed  thing,  but, 
like  the  saloon,  must  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 
district. 

From  prolonged  observation,  and  from  conference  with  the 
keepers  and  patrons  of  saloons,  I  believe  I  am  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  stating  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  go  to 
the  saloon  go  there  primarily  for  drink.  The  other  50  per  cent, 
go  there  from  such  various  legitimate  motives  as  have  been  dis- 
cussed. The  first  50  per  cent.,  who  go  there  to  satisfy  the  drink 
element  in  our  nature,  substitution  will  not  reach.  Of  the  remain- 
ing only  a  portion  can  be  drawn  into  these  substitutes,  both 
because  in  number  they  are  inadequate  and  in  adaptation  poorly 
suited  to  the  needs. 

What,  then,  is  the  final  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  ?  I 
shrink  from  answering  this  question,  ( i )  because  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  study  to  draw  conclusions,  but  rather 
to  state  fairly  and  clearly  the  existing  facts  and  conditions,  from 
which  each  may  draw  his  own  conclusions;  and  (2)  because 
"the  coasts  of  history  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  predictions 
launched  by  historians  and  philosophers."  Yet,  knowing  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  conclusion  to  which  one  has  been 
led  who  has  studied  the  question  while  living  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  conditions  portrayed,  I  append  my  conclusions  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

The  present  conditions  are  the  culminative  result  of  a  long 
series  of  events,  and  are  not  to  be  "abolished"  at  one  stroke  by 
legislation.  For  reasons  above  stated,  no  system  of  substitutes 
can,  much  less  will,  abolish  the  saloon.  Gradually  some  of  the 
causes  for  the  present  evil  may  be  removed  — 

By  improvement  in  methods  of  lodging  the  people,  as  by 
model  tenement-houses. 

By  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  cheap  and  wholesome 
food,  such  as  is  provided  in  the  coffee-houses  of  London. 
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By  a  ministration  by  proper  authorities  to  such  necessities 
as  public  toilet  conveniences,  labor  bureaus,  public  parks,  etc. 

By  a  more  general  recognition  by  the  churches  of  their  social 
mission,  and  by  a  spread  of  the  movement,  already  begun  by 
the  better  elements  of  the  community,  to  furnish  places  for 
recreation  and  amusement,  and  the  means  of  social  intercourse 
for  the  masses. 

By  a  more  general  spread  of  education — education  in  the 
trades  and  professions  —  education  that  leads  to  an  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Or,  to  state  it  still  more  briefly,  the  liquor  traffic  may,  and  in 
time  undoubtedly  will,  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  legislation 
— it  may  be  robbed  to  a  great  extent  of  its  social  functions  by 
substitution,  and  of  its  monopoly  in  catering  to  certain  neces- 
sities by  their  supply  by  proper  authorities ;  yet  beer-drinking, 
under  these  regulations  and  conditions,  will  always  be  more  or 
less  common  among  the  masses  of  the  laboring  people. 

That  substitution  will  not  entirely  do  away  with  the  liquor 
traffic  (and  it  is  being  seriously  questioned  by  thoughtful  people, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  as  they  are,  whether 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  saloon  in  its  best  forms  is,  after  all, 
desirable)  need  discourage  no  one.  There  is  a  large  work  that 
substitution  can  accomplish,  and  one  that  is  more  needed  in 
Chicago  at  present  than  legislation.  John  Ruskin  said  :  "  It  is 
very  Utopian  to  hope  for  the  entire  doing  away  with  drunken- 
ness and  misery  out  of  the  entire  kingdom ;  but  the  utopianism 
is  not  our  business,  the  work  is." 

Royal  L,  Melendy. 

Chicago  Commons. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  SOCIAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

Understanding  of  the  present  and  direction  of  the  future 
depend  upon  knowledge  of  the  past.  History  treats  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  life  in  their  process  of  unfolding.  Thus  there 
is  a  history  of  the  concrete,  individual  facts  of  political  life ;  of 
educational  ideals,  methods,  and  systems ;  of  military  organ'za- 
tion  and  conflicts  ;  of  industry  and  commerce  ;  of  art  and  religion. 
Even  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  of  economic  and  political 
theory,  may  be  named  as  distinct  from  the  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  philosophy,  economics,  or  politics.^ 

Wundt  has  treated  the  province  of  psychology,  individual 
and  folk-psychology,  philology,  history,  ethnology,  the  doctrine 
of  population,  politics,  economics,  jurisprudence,  philosophy, 
and  shown  their  relations  to  each  other." 

Economics  3  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  wealth — that  is,  of 
material,  transferable,  and  limited  means  of  satisfying  human 
desires.  Grand  divisions  of  economics  are  theoretical  economics 
and  practical  economics.  Theoretical  economics  includes  stat- 
ics and  dynamics.  Practical  economics  includes  economic  poli- 
tics and  finance.  Already  we  have  treatises  on  agrarian 
politics,  politics  of  commerce,  manufactures,  transportation, 
the  economics  of  the  "labor  question,"  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, and  of  educational  systems.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that 
there  is  a  particular  practical  economic  science  wherever  the 
problem  is  relatively  wide  in  scope  and  connected  with  a  natural 
group  of  phenomena.  The  tendency  to  mark  off  specialized 
"sciences"  is  seen  in  biology  as  well  as  in  economics,  and  there 
would  be  more  justification  for  this  in  sociology  because  of  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena. 

'Menger,  Methode  der  Socialwissenschaften,  pp.  32,  122. 

'Compare  L.  F.  Ward,  Outlines  of  Sociology,  chaps.  1-6;  A.  W.  Small,  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  "Seminar  Notes,"  1898. 

3  J.  B.  Ci^KViK.,  Distribution  of  Wealth,  p.  I. 
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In  relation  to  government  we  have  political  science,  jurispru- 
dence, international  law,  all  of  which  deal  with  description, 
explanation,  and  adaptation  of  means  to  social  ends. 

The  scope,  method,  and  value  of  general  sociology,  as 
science  and  philosophy,  cannot  here  be  discussed.  The  reply 
to  skeptical  questions  must  finally  come  from  the  actual  service 
which  the  new  aspirant  renders  to  the  rational  and  practical 
demands  of  the  human  mind.  If  it  is  found  that,  after  the 
special  social  sciences  —  economics,  politics,  ethics,  pedagogics — 
have  done  their  best  work,  an  entirely  different  method  of  treat- 
ment of  the  phenomena  of  association  offers  a  more  adequate, 
comprehensive,  and  complete  analysis,  classification,  and  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  of  society,  that  method  will  be  respected. 
That  a  more  adequate  and  complete  treatment  is  desirable  no 
one  seems  to  question ;  skepticism  affects  only  the  achievements 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  professed  sociology.  It  may  fairly 
be  claimed  on  behalf  of  our  attempt  to  construct  a  general 
science  of  society  that  we  are  doing  only  what  many  economists 
and  political  philosophers  always  do  when  they  seek  to  satisfy 
the  rational  demand  for  unity  and  completeness  and  the  practical 
needs  of  social  organization :  they  "  socialize."  If  the  politi- 
cal philosopher  must  constantly  trespass  on  the  fields  of  the 
economist,  and  the  economist  follow  his  own  clue  out  into  gov- 
ernmental relations  and  agencies,  and  even  culture  associations, 
there  is  justification  for  an  explicit  effort  to  coordinate  both 
factors  with  other  social  forces  and  means  when  man's  estate  is 
in  question.  The  sociologist  is  doing  openly  what  has  long  been 
done  actually  under  titles  which  do  not  connote  the  whole  reality.* 

Our  present  concern  is  with  practical  sociology,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  task,  divisions,  and  method  of  social  technology. 

I.       DIVISIONS    OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Sociology,  as  science,  deals  with  what  is  and  with  what  ought 
to  be.  For  our  present  purpose  we  may  divide  the  entire 
rational  enterprise  into  theoretical  and  practical  social  science. 

'  The  eminent  economist,  Professor  G.  Schmoller,  has  recently  opened  a  fairly 
hospitable  door  to  the  waiting  candidate  by  saying  that  we  "  dieser  Sociologie,  die 
freilich  nur  eine  Art  ausgebildeter  empirischer  Ethik  ist,  ihr  Biirgerrecht  in  dem 
Reiche  der  Wissenschaften  nicht  mehr  abstreiten  konnen"  {Grundriss,  p.  72). 
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Theoretical  social  science  considers  the  phenomena  of  asso- 
ciation. Its  goal  is  an  adequate  view  (^decapeiv),  a  knowing  and 
understanding.^ 

The  phenomena  of  community  life  must  be  described,  that 
is,  set  forth  in  their  order  of  coexistence  and  succession,  rela- 
tions of  space  and  time.  The  basis  of  this  task  lies  in  social 
geography  and  demography.  Description  is  not  complete  with- 
out the  discrimination,  classification,  and  naming  of  typical  forms 
of  the  phenomena,  since  the  endless  number  of  individual  facts 
cannot  be  grasped  by  the  mind  without  grouping  them  according 
to  some  real  characteristic  or  mark. 

The  discovery  of  general  tendencies,  uniformity  of  order,  is 
also  a  discovery  of  the  "laws"  of  the  phenomena. 

The  culmination  and  the  characteristic  of  theoretical  social 
science  is  explanation,  rationale,  the  discovery  and  statement  of 
the  causes  of  the  phenomena.  This  crowning  achievement 
implies  an  account  of  all  the  conditions  and  forces  which  make 
the  phenomenon  what  it  is  in  kind,  degree,  and  quantity. 

This  rationale  must  include  a  discovery  and  statement  of  all 
the  forces  which  tend  to  equilibrium,  and  this  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a  problem  of  static  sociology. 

The  explanation  must  deal  rationally,  and  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  forces  which  produce  change,  movement,  evolution. 
This  may  be  called  dynamic  sociology,  or,  in  a  special  sense, 
kinetic  sociology. 

Practical  sociology  deals  with  precisely  the  same  social  phe- 
nomena, the  same  typical  forms,  the  same  uniformities  or  laws, 
the  same  forces,  as  theoretical  sociology,  but  for  a  different 
purpose,  and  therefore  with  some  difference  of  method.  Prac- 
tical social  science  is  ambitious  to  discover  and  present  in 
systematic  form  principles  which  regulate  social  conduct  in 
conformity  with  ends."     Does  practical  sociology  deal  with  what 

'K.  Menger,  Methode  der  Socialwissenschafien,  1883;  A.  Wagner,  Politische 
Oekonomie,  Grundlagen,  Yol.  I,  chap,  i,  p.  144;  H.  DiETZEL,  Theoretische  Social- 
okonomik.  Vol.  I,  pp.  4  ff.;  WUNDT,  Logik,  Methodenlehre,  Vol.  II,  p.  530. 

'  DiETZEL,  0.  c,  p.  4  :  Conduct,  Handeln  (irpdrreiv),  hence  "  practice "  and 
"practical."  Dietzel  (p.  5)  distinguishes  three  tasks  of  practical  social  science — nor- 
mative, critical,  and  technical ;  but  he  would  construct  only  two  disciplines  or  scien- 
tific procedures,  which  he  designates  ethics  {Etkik)  and  politics  (PoHHi).    Professor 
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is  or  with  what  ought  to  be  ?  Dietzel's  distinction  between 
theoretical  and  practical  economic  science  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  sharp  division  between  these. 

But  social  technology  deals  with  both  :  with  what  exists  as 
a  revelation  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  of  the  method  of  realiz- 
ing what  ought  to  be.  Much  of  what  ought  to  be  is  already,  as 
fact ;  and,  at  a  given  moment,  most  of  what  ought  to  be,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  situation.  But  in  the  heart  of  what  is  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  better,  and  a  movement  toward  it ;  both  ends  and 
means  being  suggested  by  experience.  Social  technology  deals 
with  this  movement,  this  becoming — its  end  and  way  in  concrete 
situations. 

II.       DIVISIONS    OF    PRACTICAL    SOCIOLOGY. 

Within  the  task  of  practical  social  science  we  may  distin- 
guish three  problems  for  systematic  treatment :  ( i )  the  problem 
of  values,  (2)  the  problem  of  criticism,  and  (3)  the  problem  of 
means.  For  the  first  problem  we  may  use  the  data  of  ethical 
science  and  philosophy,  but  not  without  consideration  of  empiri- 
cal conditions.  The  valuation  of  the  ideas  of  morality  is  a 
problem  of  ethics,  aided  by  psychology.  For  general  sociol- 
ogy the  data  of  ethics  and  psychology  are  ultimate  elements. 
But  as  soon  as  the  valuation  includes  concrete  conditions,  exter- 
nal   relations    of   persons    to    nature    and  to  each  other,  laws, 

A.  W.  Small  distinguishes  social  telics  and  social  technology.  K.  Menger  calls  this 
practical  procedure  of  social  science  a  doctrine  of  social  art  {KunstUhre),  but  (p.  131) 
he  makes  "  eine  praktische  Wissenschaft "  synonymous  with  "  eine  Kunstlehre."  A 
Wagner  (<?.  c,  p.  145)  declares  that  practical  social  science  is  science,  and  not  art 
alone,  so  long  as  it  aims  at  knowledge.  "  Kurz  gesagt,  handelt  es  sich  also  bei  den 
theoretischen  Wissenschaften  um  Erlangung  eines  Wissens  zum  Kennen,  bei  den 
praktischen  um  Erlangung  eines  solchen  zum  Konnen,  aber  eben  um  Erlangung 
eines  Wissens  um  des  Wissens  Willen  doch  bei  beiden.  Auch  die  letzteren  diirfen 
daher  den  Namen  von  '  Wissenschaften '  beanspruchen."  Wundt,  Methodenlehre,  Vol. 
II,  p.  532,  admits  practical  social  science,  as  a  systematic  application  of  the  data  of 
theoretical  sciences  to  the  satisfactions  of  needs ;  his  unnecessary  limitation  of  tech- 
nology to  "  politics  "  does  not  affect  the  issue. 

In  Dr.  C.  D.  Wright's  Practical  Sociology  the  definition  is  given  of  the  title : 
"Any  treatment  of  the  subject  would  be  practical  which  dealt  with  things  as  they  are." 
But  theoretical  social  science  deals  with  things  as  they  are,  and  practical  social  sci- 
ence, according  to  the  authors  quoted  above,  deals  with  things  as  they  are,  but  with  a 
purpose  of  introducing  also  what  ought  to  be  and  is  not  yet,  or  only  imperfectly, 
realized. 
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institutions,  then  ethical  science  must  wait  on  theoretical  soci- 
ology. The  debt  and  obligation  are  reciprocal,  and  progress  in 
each  science  depends  on  parallel  progress  of  the  other.  In  many 
books  on  ethics  the  writer  passes  from  his  own  data  to  dogmatic 
deductions  about  social  relations  and  institutions,  as  if  he  needed 
no  exact  knowledge  of  these  relations  and  institutions  to  com- 
plete his  valuation  and  make  it  reliable  and  verifiable.!]  This  is  a 
serious  error  and  entails  endless  mistakes.  The  second  part  of 
the  task,  or  criticism,  implies  the  application  of  our  criteria  to 
actual  conditions  as  described  and  explained  in  theoretical  soci- 
ology. The  third  part  of  the  task,  or  social  technology,  considers 
(i)  what  should  be  done;  (2)  how  to  make  or  do  that  which 
the  situation  demands.  As  theoretical  social  science  culminates 
in  explanation  of  what  is,  so  practical  social  science  culminates 
in  the  best  methods  discoverable,  at  a  given  stage  of  knowledge, 
for  bringing  the  actual  into  approximate  conformity  with  what 
is  required  by  that  situation,  required  by  the  inherent  facts  of 
the  situation.' 

Dependence  of  practical  upon  theoretical  social  science. — From 
the  preceding  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  practical  social 
science  derives  all  its  data  from  the  description,  classifica- 
tion, and  explanation  furnished  by  theory.  Practical  science 
has  no  value  except  as  it  rests  on  a  mastery  of  the  facts,  the 
laws,  and  the  causes  which  theory  makes  known  and  intelligible. 

Dependence  of  theory  upon  practice. — Both  in  life  and  thought 
action  outruns  theory.  Men  talk  and  write,  logically  and 
beautifully,  before  logic  and  grammar.  If  men  had  waited 
for  science  before  they  constructed  systems  of  state,  industry, 
and  church,  there  would  be  nothing  to  explain.  The  forces  we 
interpret  rose  out  of  the  subconscious  and  the  unreflecting  life. 
The  principles  of  conduct  are  implicit  in  conduct. 

Yet  the  art  of  social  living  is  helped  by  science.  General 
knowledge  of  financial  science  might  have  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  management  of  currency 

' "  Schliesslich  zeigt  sie  die  concreten  Mittel,  welche  taugen,  das  sociale  Sein  einer 
concreten  Zeit  und  eines  concretes  Ortes  mit  jener  obersten  Norm  des  socialen  Sein- 
sollens  in  Harmonic  zu  bringen."     (Dietzel,  o.  c,  p.  5.) 
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since  that  period.     Slavery  was  long  supported,  at  great  loss,  on 
a  false  economic  theory.' 

III.       RELATIONS    OF    ETHICS    TO    PRACTICAL    SOCIOLOGY. 

Psychology  reveals  the  phenomena  of  the  ethical  life  in  all 
its  elements,  just  as  it  deals  with  all  the  phenomena  of  intellect, 
sensibility,  and  will ;  it  shows  the  order  of  awakening  and  devel- 
opment of  the  moral  sense  of  obligation,  of  the  commanding 
ideas  of  benevolence,  justice,  and  completeness  of  living.  Psy- 
chology also  brings  to  light  the  actual  beliefs  of  men  In  respect 
to  the  virtues  and  duties,  in  various  relations,  which  are  recog- 
nized by  men.  All  the  desires  of  men — the  appetites,  the  aes- 
thetic cravings,  the  spiritual  aspirations,  the  economic  demands — 
are  studied  in  relation  to  the  central  experiences  called  ethical. 

Ethical  philosophy  seeks  the  unity  of  the  ethical  in  the 
ground  of  being,  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  sense  of  oughtness, 
the  ultimate  good  of  beings  as  defined  by  hedonism  and  com- 
peting systems. 

But  at  the  line  where  these  subjective  valuations  are  tested 
by  experience  and  come  into  the  current  of  the  social  life,  ethics 
is  dependent  on  theoretical  sociology,  as  already  indicated,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  institutional  forms  through  which  the 
moral  beliefs  find  expression ;  and  on  practical  sociology  for  the 
concrete  means  of  realization. 

With  the  greatest  benevolence  no  man  can  be  beneficent 
without  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  of  realizing  satisfac- 
tions ;  and  with  the  finest  sense  of  justice  a  saint  will  injure  his 
neighbor  in  his  rights,  and  all  the  more  remorselessly  because 
he  is  following  his  "conscience."  The  attempt  to  direct  con- 
duct by  the  light  of  uninstructed,  though  noble,  sentiments  and 
beliefs  has  always  made  communities  feel  safer  in  the  hands  of 
strong  and  shrewd  selfish  men  than  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
philanthropists.  If  anything  is  certain  in  morals,  it  is  that  every 
man  is  under  obligations  to  know  all  he  can  about  what  he  has 
to  do. 

'  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Traits  thiorique  et  pratique  d' Economic  politique.  Vol. 
I»  PP-  3f  4.  second  edition,  i8q6. 
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IV.       THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    PRACTICAL    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

By  "principles"  we  do  not  mean,  in  this  connection,  the 
canons  of  explanation,  for  these  belong  to  theory ;  nor  legis- 
lative statutes,  positive  human  law  ;  nor  divine  commands ;  nor 
rules  of  art,  made  by  local  administrators  for  particular  direc- 
tion of  specific  processes.  Positively,  we  do  mean  general  work- 
ing directions  for  conduct,  derived  from  experience,  regulative 
norms  for  associated  action  in  view  of  accepted  ends.^ 

v.       THREE    ASPECTS    OF    SOCIAL    TECHNOLOGY. 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  a  system  of  principles  (i)  for 
the  complete  organization  of  a  community,  small  or  great, 
with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  all  its  ends;  (2)  of  a  social 
technology  of  a  natural  group  or  class  of  society,  a  system  or 
mechanism  adapted  to  further  in  the  best  possible  way  all  the 
interests  of  that  group  or  class,  in  harmony  with  the  interest  of 
the  entire  community;  or  (3)  we  may  select  a  problem  or  a 
movement  whose  adequate  treatment  by  a  special  social  science 
is  impossible,  and  demands  a  coordination  and  cooperation  of 
many  or  all  the  means  of  the  community,  and  the  data  of  many 
or  all  of  the  special  sciences,  of  nature  and  spirit. 

The  first  and  most  ambitious  of  these  projected  systems  we 
might  be  tempted  to  defer  for  the  present  as  too  visionary  and  dis- 
tant for  immediate  consideration.  Yet  we  may  not  dismiss  it  with- 
out the  suggestion  that,  approximately,  many  well-informed  and 
reflective  men  have,  for  small  communities,  achieved  this  intel- 
lectual task.  For  example,  the  disciplined  and  broadly  edu- 
cated head  of  a  household  considers  all  the  interests  of  the 
members  of  his  family,  the  relation  of  their  welfare  to  the 
interests  of  neighborhood,  city,  and  all  mankind.  At  the  basis 
of  his  every  command  or  arrangement  is  a  system  of  society, 
rational  and  as  complete  as  he  can  think  it.  All  his  knowledge 
of  the  physical  sciences,  of  economics,  politics,  ethics,  is  brought 
to  serve  him  in  the  construction  of  a  scheme  of  group-living. 

'  Menger,  J/^i'/4oa?'<f«My^,  pp.  245-7,  255.  "  Die  praktischen  Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaften  sollen  uns  die  Grundsatze  lehren,  nach  welchen  die  wirtschaftlichen  Absichten 
der  Menschen  (je  nach  Massgabe  der  Verhaltnisse)  am  zweckmassigsten  erreicht  zu 
werden  vermogen."     Schmoller,  Grundriss,  I,  p.  64. 
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We  have  but  to  expand  this  method,  based  on  regulative  prin- 
ciples as  wide  as  the  moral  world,  as  ancient  as  civilization,  and 
we  have  a  social  technology — a  system  of  conscious  and  pur- 
poseful organization  of  persons  in  which  every  actual,  natural 
social  organization  finds  its  true  place,  and  all  factors  in  harmony 
cooperate  to  realize  an  increasing  aggregate  and  better  propor- 
tions of  the  "health,  wealth,  beauty,  knowledge,  sociability,  and 
rightncss"  desires. 

Indeed,  every  liberally  educated  citizen,  alive  to  all  the 
interests  about  him,  constructs  in  his  mind  such  a  rational  sys- 
tem in  outline  for  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and,  in  less 
definite  form,  for  the  commonwealth  and  the  nation.  So  far  as 
he  acts  reflectively,  he  directs  his  political,  industrial,  educa- 
tional, and  ecclesiastical  influence  according  to  a  more  or  less 
consistent  body  of  regulative  principles. 

In  one  respect  practical  sociology  is  not  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  theory.  Explanation  is  relative  to  a  given  social 
system,  as  the  "historical"  school  of  economists  has  rightly 
urged  and  all  acknowledge.^ 

Regulative  principles  {^Massregeln)  have  precisely  the  same 
limitations  and  scope.  But  in  so  far  as  the  same  system  of 
conditions,  forces,  and  organization  obtains,  to  the  same  extent 
we  can  discover  and  present,  not  only  explanatory  principles, 
but  also  regulative  principles.  The  extreme  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  may  well  make  us  careful  and  painstak- 
ing, but  never  cynically  hopeless. 

And  since  many  social  forces  are  relatively  continuous  and 
permanent,  and  since  there  is  increasing  reciprocity  between 
peoples,  we  may  rationally  hope  to  carry  out  on  a  world-scale 
the  principles  discovered  in  very  restricted  fields  of  investiga- 
tion. The  chemist  and  biologist  discover  in  the  closet  of  a 
laboratory  a  principle  which  is  published  to  the  learned  world, 
without  fear  that  their  conclusions  will  be  put  to  shame  by  tests 
made,  under  the  same  conditions, on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
True,  we  do  not  in  social  science  deal  with  such  uniform  and 

^  E.  g;  K.  BuCHER,  Entstehung  der  Volkswirtschaft ;  Menger,  Methode  der 
Socialwissenschaften,  pp.  130  ff. 
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simple  combinations ;  but  the  very  attempt  to  construct  a  social 
science  assumes  the  reign  of  law  in  human  life  as  well  as  in 
animal  life.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  of  politics  and  ethics 
introduce  their  students  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Machiavelli,  and  Burke,  a  pedagogic  procedure  which  would 
involve  loss  of  time  and  mental  confusion  if  there  were  not  at 
least  relatively  permanent  social  forces.  Judge  Hughes  pictures 
to  us  a  modern  English  undergraduate  who  is  moved  to  tears  by 
reading  Helen's  lament  over  Hector  in  the  closing  lines  of  the 
Iliad.  Sophocles  has  interpreted  the  deep  foundations  of  law 
in  human  nature  in  language  which  is  as  modern  as  Hooker  or 
Browning.  These  are  facts  which  are  no  more  legitimately  used 
in  explanatory  than  in  regulative  science. 

VI.      DIVISION    OF    LABOR    IN    SOCIAL    TECHNOLOGY. 

A  division  of  labor  might  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
characteristic  or  predominant  desire  or  interest.  Thus,  there 
might  be  a  social  technology  of  the  health  desire  —  the  social 
system  of  public  sanitation  ;  the  wealth  desire  —  the  industrial 
and  commercial  system;  the  beauty  desire  —  the  organization  of 
communities  for  art  culture;  the  knowledge  desire — the  educa- 
tional system;  the  sociability  desire  —  the  organization  for  fel- 
lowship; the  rightness  desire  —  the  organization  of  social 
control,  ethical  direction,  religion.  But  I  have  not  been  able, 
thus  far,  to  make  it  work  in  detail.  Perhaps  someone  will  suc- 
ceed better  with  it.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  herewith 
presented  the  writer  has,  for  several  years,  given  courses  on 
rural  and  urban  sociology,  the  domestic  institution,  and  charities, 
naturally  giving  far  more  detailed  attention  to  some  subjects 
than  to  others. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  social  technology  will  make 
progress  only  by  some  kind  of  specialization.  Only  by  minute 
division  of  labor  have  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
politics,  and  economics  achieved  their  triumphs.  This  remains 
true  even  after  we  have  properly  chastised  the  miserable,  petty, 
and  useless  following  blind  alleys  which  has  wasted  many  stu- 
dent lives.     Specialization,  on  the  basis  of  generous  culture,  is  a 
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condition  of  advancing  knowledge,  even  a  little  way,  on  firm 
ground.  And  specialization  involves  a  parceling  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory defined  already,  with  reasonable  clearness,  in  the  pioneer 
and  encyclopaedic  works  of  such  men  as  Schaeffle  and  De  Greef. 

Since  there  is  something  distinctive  in  the  task  of  sociology, 
it  must  have  a  division  of  labor  based  on  principles  inherent  in 
the  characteristics  of  sociology. 

A  tentative  classification  of  particular  tasks  is  herewith 
offered  for  criticism,  and  this  classification  is  based  on  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  already  in  part  accepted  and  fruitful,  and  which 
proceeds  according  to  certain  groups  and  classes  of  persons  in 
modern  society. 

These  groups  and  classes  of  persons  have  already,  in  most 
cases,  been  selected  for  separate  treatment  by  statisticians,  and 
have  been  analyzed  with  great  care  for  the  purposes  of  investi- 
gation. They  are  also  recognized  by  law,  and  by  common 
speech,  as  having  marks  which  characterize  them. 

Over  against  each  of  these  social  groups  and  classes  there  is 
already,  in  most  instances,  a  body  of  experts,  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  study  and  administration  of  social  organization 
in  relation  to  this  class  or  group. 

These  bodies  of  technica,l  experts  have  gradually  arrived  at 
certain  regulative  principles,  often  stated  as  isolated  maxims, 
but  sometimes  in  systematic  and  logical  forms,  and  these  regu- 
lative principles  have  been  subjected  to  multitudes  of  severe  and 
prolonged  tests. 

It  seems  probable  that  we  may  reasonably  look  in  this  direc- 
tion for  a  division  of  intellectual  labor  in  the  mighty  task  of 
reducing  to  order  the  fundamental  regulative  principles  of  social 
life. 

All  that  can  be  presented  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  boundaries 
of  some  of  the  projected  divisions  of  scientific  labor  in  this  field. 
We  may  begin  with  the  domestic  institution,  the  family. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  the  learned  world  has  been  actively 
investigating  the  early  and  later  evolution  of  the  family.  The 
names  of  Bachofen,  McLennan,  Morgan,  Spencer,  Letourneau, 
Westermarck    represent    a    most    important    range    of    studies. 


I 
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Ancient  records,  stories  of  travelers,  investigations  of  ethnolo- 
gists, minute  observation  of  contemporary  nature  peoples,  have 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  development  of  the  monogamic 
family  as  it  is  known  to  civilized  nations. 

Writers  on  jurisprudence  have  worked  out  the  legal  methods 
of  regulating  marriage,  personal  and  property  rights  of  spouses 
and  children.  Physiologists  and  physicians  have  made  profound 
studies  of  the  physical  side  of  the  marriage  relation.  Econo- 
mists have  collected  and  exploited  the  budgets  of  families. 
Ethical  writers  have  systematized  the  traditional  beliefs  and 
inherited  convictions  of  modern  society  in  regard  to  marriage 
duties  and  domestic  virtues.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  science  or 
art  which  has  not  made  a  contribution  to  what  may  be  called, 
and  is  sometimes  called,  a  "domestic  science."  Yet,  a  "domes- 
tic science,"  as  a  branch  of  social  technology,  remains  to  be  con- 
structed. 

No  better  example  can  be  chosen  to  illustrate  the  helpless- 
ness and  inadequacy  of  a  special  science  and  its  data,  so  long  as 
those  data  stand  isolated.  The  politician  and  legislator  cannot 
draft  a  law,  or  an  amendment  to  a  law,  with  wisdom,  until  he 
has  been  taught  in  some  way  all  the  physical,  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  economic,  ethical,  and  religious  consequences  of  his 
statute.  The  moral  and  religious  teacher  is  in  precisely  the 
same  position.  The  parents,  the  school  boards,  the  town  meet- 
ing, the  city  council,  are  constantly  acting,  more  or  less  blindly 
and  instinctively,  on  the  supposition  that  they  know  how  their 
measures  of  discipline  or  instruction  will  affect  all  families  in  all 
their  interests. 

The  materials  for  a  division  of  social  technology  lie  scattered 
about,  and  society  sorely  needs  a  systematic  coordination  and 
construction  of  them  in  a  coherent  body  of  regulative  principles 
derived  from  critical  investigation,  and  not  from  instinct  and 
unreflecting  acceptance  of  traditional  beliefs. 

A  second  example  may  be  chosen  in  that  form  of  com- 
munity, one  of  those  designated  by  Professor  F.  H.  Giddings  as 
a  "  component  society,"  which  is  called  in  common  speech  a 
"  rural  community." 
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The  rural  community  has  characteristics  which  mark  it  off 
quite  clearly  from  other  forms  of  association,  making  all  proper 
allowance  for  differences  in  locality  and  fluctuations  and  develop- 
mental changes.  It  is  relatively  homogeneous  ;  each  person  has 
a  name  and  a  reputation ;  industry  is  not  highly  specialized ; 
education  is  elementary;  the  number  of  impressions  and  ideas  is 
limited.^ 

In  relation  to  the  rural  community  we  may  claim  that  there 
is  a  body  of  experts,  and  that  there  is  material  for  a  branch  of 
social  technology  which  shall  present  a  system  of  regulative 
principles  of  conduct.  In  dim  and  shadowy  outlines  the  rural 
pastors,  teachers,  parents,  physicians,  and  local  "authorities" 
have  a  set  of  "  ethical  "  maxims  which  are  enforced  by  stinging 
criticism,  praise  and  blame,  law  and  constabulary,  sermons  and 
church  discipline.  In  isolated  sections  of  knowledge  we  have 
some  fragmentary  basis  for  this  ethical  code  in  the  knowledge 
of  physicians,  professors  in  agricultural  colleges,  agronomes  in 
universities,  great  organizers  of  markets;  but  nowhere,  as  yet, 
anything  approaching  a  social  technology  of  the  subject,  a 
"  rural  sociology."  We  have  powerful  and  learned  works  on 
Agrarwesen  and  Agrarpolitik,  which  on  examination  reveal  a  reli- 
able and  indispensable  mastery  of  economico-political  relations 
of  rural  populations,  but  furnish  little  help  as  to  the  social  organi- 
zation to  secure  the  ultimate,  highest,  and  essentially  human 
goods  of  being.  When  men  of  science  once  apprehend  the  vast- 
ness  of  this  neglected  field,  they  will  bring  to  it  the  same  acumen, 
patience,  and  method  which  have  won  worthy  triumphs  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  Granting  that  the  economic  basis  must 
first  be  laid  firmly,  may  we  not  now  insist  that  a  part  of  scientific 
labor  be  drafted  off  into  other  fields  of  research  ?  We  actually 
have  more  and  better  books  on  breeding  cattle  and  marketing 
corn  than  on  forming  citizens  and  organizing  culture.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  a  social  technology  of  the  rural  com- 
munity? And  would  not  even  a  failure  in  the  attempt  be  worthy 
of  respect  ? 

The  third  example  chosen  is  another  "  component  society," 

'  See  S.  M.  Patten,  Theory  of  Social  Forces. 
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a  social  group  which  contains  within  itself,  as  does  the  family 
and  the  rural  community,  all  the  elements  necessary  to  exist- 
ence—  the  urban  community.  Here  again  we  find  the  three 
necessary  factors  for  a  particular  branch  of  science — the  natural 
group,  the  body  of  experts,  the  materials  of  knowledge  in  the 
special  sciences  and  in  the  maxims  of  experts. 

And  here  we  discover  that  the  title  "  municipal  sociology  " 
has  already  become  current  in  common  speech.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  city  cannot,  for  its  guidance,  use  the  isolated  results  of 
sanitary  science  apart  from  administration,  or  of  pedagogics 
apart  from  municipal  finance,  or  of  aesthetic  science  apart  from 
museums  and  art  commissions,  or  of  ethics  apart  from  the  tech- 
nical tests  of  conduct  in  every  relation  and  situation.  It  is 
evident  to  editors  and  to  all  others  who  are  trying  to  create  and 
educate  a  genuine  "  municipal  patriotism,"  a  common  judgment 
of  policy,  common  will  as  to  all  that  should  be  done  for  health 
and  culture,  for  all  citizens  by  all  citizens,  that  social  technology 
is  at  this  crisis  essential.  And  there  are  men  and  women  of 
large  brains  and  resources,  outside  of  university  lecture-rooms, 
who  are  honestly  working  at  this  task.  Able  editorials  are  not 
economic  or  political  discussions,  but  sociologial  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  here  employed. 

Of  the  other  "  component  societies  "  which  might  furnish 
materials  for  similar  branches  of  social  technology  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  write  within  the  limits  of  this  article  :  the  people  of  a 
commonwealth,  the  people  of  a  nation,  and  —  in  a  far  distant 
future  —  mankind.  Wildest  speculation  will  long  lure  us  toward 
these  grand  subjects,  but  the  social  technology  of  humanity 
must  wait  until  we  test  our  methodical  tools  on  more  limited 
subjects.  There  is  already  a  science  of  the  state,  theoretical  and 
practical,  which  rests  on  an  implicit  general  sociology  and  leads 
on  to  a  social  technology  of  the  nation.^ 

But  there  are  certain  social  classes,  secondary  products  of 
evolution,  which  may  become  the  subjects  of  systematic  treat- 
ment in  social  technology.  In  some  instances,  under  various 
names,  precisely  this  task  has  been  fairly  well  advanced.     The 

'  See  Ratzenhofer,  Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Polittk. 
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"  classes  "  to  be  named  are  found  in  all  the  "  component  societies  " 
mentioned  above.  In  case  of  the  classes  to  be  cited  we  have 
again  three  factors  of  a  social  technology — a  natural  group  already 
investigated  statistically,  a  body  of  experts  representing  the  best 
judgments  of  normal  social  members,  and  a  growing  and  con- 
sistent set  of  regulative  maxims  for  community  dealings  with  the 
class. 

Without  going  into  many  details  we  may  designate  some  of 
these  classes  and  the  name  of  a  branch  of  social  technology 
already  recognized  as  a  legitimate  field  for  scientific  specializa- 
tion. 

Thus  society  has  long  been  compelled  to  recognize  and  dis- 
tinguish the  antisocial  or  criminal  class.  The  criminal  anthro- 
pologists and  psychologists  have  devoted  immense  labor  to 
minute  and  protracted  studies  of  the  criminal  traits  and  character 
physical  and  psychical.  Jurisprudence  devotes  to  this  class  a  vast 
literature  of  criminal  law  and  procedure,  which  of  late  is  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  studies  of  the  criminal  himself,  and  of 
sociology  in  general.  Penologists  have  formed  associations, 
national  and  international,  for  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  treatment  of  all  classes  of  offenders,  in  prison  and 
elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  of  the 
entire  community,  contemporary  and  future. 

One  of  the  men  who  have  studied  our  American  system  of 
reformatories  presented  to  the  last  International  Prison  Congress 
a  long  and  able  paper  whose  central  plea  was  for  a  sociological 
treatment  of  the  subject,  since  the  methods  of  economics,  juris- 
prudence, and  prison  science,  taken  separately,  break  down  in 
detail  before  a  closely  and  logically  connected  system  can  be 
constructed.^ 

We  already  have  works  written  from  this  point  of  view.' 

The  dependents  are  also  recognized  as  a  class  by  the  statisti- 
cians, and  the  numbers  of  the  various  subclasses  have  been 
counted  in  the  census.     The  biological,  medical,  economic,  and 

'  Professor  W.  Mittermaier,  Heidelberg,  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  pdniten- 
tiaire  international,  4"  s^rie,  liv.  Ill,  1900,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  465. 

"  Ferri,  Criminal  Sociology;  W.  D.  Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders. 
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legal  aspects  of  dependence  have  long  been  studied,  and  a  mass 
of  information  has  been  accumulated.  In  addition  to  this  a  dis- 
tinct discipline  has  grown  out  of  the  demand  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  adequate  treatment  of  the  whole  system  of 
charity.  It  has  gone  so  far  as  to  require  a  name,  and,  out  of 
deference  to  scientific  custom,  a  learned  Greek  compound  has 
been  offered  for  criticism  —  charitology.  In  the  few  text-books^ 
thus  far  written  to  present  in  systematic  form  the  causes  of 
dependence  and  the  regulative  principles  which  direct  the  most 
successful  methods  in  philanthropy,  the  sociological  standpoint 
has  been  distinctly  adopted,  the  chapter  on  the  subject  in 
economics  having  proved  wholly  inadequate. 

The  group  of  industrials  or  wage-workers  has  been  clearly 
differentiated  as  a  complex  class  in  modern  society.  This  process 
of  differentiation  has  been  due  to  advances  in  technique,  to  the 
division  of  labor  in  industry,  the  rise  of  cities,  and  the  resulting 
geographical  and  cultural  separation  of  the  operatives  from 
the  managers.  The  antagonisms,  hatred,  and  friction  incident 
to  this  separation  have  aroused  the  solicitous  attention  of  states- 
men, economists,  and  ethical  philosophers.  The  conditions  of 
life  and  culture  in  this  group  offer  a  fairly  well-defined  field  for 
a  branch  of  social  technology.  The  economists  have  already 
erected  a  discipline  which  some  of  them  call  "  social  economics" 
and  others  simply  "the  labor  question"  {die  Arbeiterfrage) ,  or 
"  the  social  question."  But  no  thinking  man  can  rest  satisfied 
with  a  purely  economic,  or  even  economico-legal,  treatment  of  the 
interests  of  this  large  group  and  the  interests  of  society  in  their 
welfare.  While  we  insist  that  the  economic  and  legal  factors 
must  be  worked  out  by  experts  in  economics  and  jurisprudence, 
we  must  also  insist  that,  side  by  side  with  them,  all  other  social 
factors  must  be  considered,  and  that  the  difficult  task  of  har- 
monizing all  data  of  special  experts  must  be  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name,  a  branch  of  social  technology. 

In  a  similar  way  we  might  study  the  artist  group,  the  profes- 
sional class,  the  salaried  officers  of  corporations  and  governments, 

'A.  G.  Warner,  American  Charities;  C.  R.  Henderson,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Dependents,  Defectives  and  Delinquents  (second  edition  in  preparation). 
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and  the  business  managers  or ^?z/Ar/?'^«^«r5/  and  the  "social  ques- 
tion "  involved  in  their  conduct,  their  example,  their  expenditure, 
their  morals,  their  social  use  and  culture,  is  quite  as  vital  as  that 
involved  in  the  study  of  the  industrials  or  the  criminals.  Pro- 
fessor Veblen's  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Classes  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  Little  Journey  in  the  World  may  make  this  clear  to  anyone 
whose  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  diamonds. 

VII.       METHODOLOGY     OF     SPECIAL     "PROBLEMS"    IN    SOCIAL    TECH- 
NOLOGY  NEW   AND    UNSOLVED    QUESTIONS. 

Life  makes  problems  of  the  most  difficult  and  pressing  kind' 
There  is  no  end  of  subjects  for  doctor's  theses  in  our  field,  and 
we  are  not  driven  to  set  tasks  whose  issues  are  in  vacuity.  In 
every  community,  however  small,  the  people  feel  the  weight  of 
uncertainty  and  grope  for  the  light.  Not  seldom  they  turn  to 
the  university  for  help.  Tolstoi's  wandering  criticisms  may  be 
fanatical,  but  he  is  not  entirely  unjust  in  asking  whether  the 
social  sciences  may  not  be  made  to  contribute  more  directly  and 
consciously  to  the  betterment  of  man's  estate. 

Public  interest,  as  indicated  by  the  headlines  of  newspapers, 
is  usually  concentrated  on  very  few  "paramount  issues"  at  a 
time,  and  moves  rhythmically  back  and  forth  from  one  to 
another.  Now  it  is  an  outburst  of  burglary  and  holdups  at  the 
onset  of  frosty  weather ;  now  an  election,  a  lynching,  a  crash  in 
the  market,  a  battle,  a  tornado.  At  such  a  moment  the  study  of 
a  lifetime  is  in  demand  to  still  the  feverish  curiosity  of  an  hour. 

There  are  topics  which  become  acutely  interesting  to  the 
public  at  frequent  intervals,  and  which  take  almost  complete 
possession  of  many  persons  all  their  lives.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  the  labor  question,  temperance  reform,  relief  of  the 
poor,  criminal  treatment,  currency,  and  education. 

Social  technology  can  render  its  best  service  by  dealing  with 
genuine  social  problems  in  vital  connection  with  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  a  system  of  principles.  The  statement,  loca- 
tion, and  analysis  of  a  situation  are  made  comprehensive,  and 
the  facts  which  are  essential  for  a  judgment  are  arrayed  in  an 
intelligible    form   for    the    use    of    administrators,  voters,    and 
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reformers.  A  particular  problem  is  always  a  part  of  a  larger 
view,  and  its  solution  must  be  found  by  bringing  it  into  the  light 
of  organized  bodies  of  knowledge.  Some  of  the  important  steps 
in  the  process  of  dealing  with  a  particular  problem  may  here  be 
indicated. 

There  must  be  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem  as  a  com- 
munity interest,  and  it  must  be  a  genuine  social  problem  if  it 
belongs  fairly  to  the  sociologist.  We  have  many  studies  of  vast 
interest  to  society  which  are  properly  economical,  administrative, 
or  educational.  A  problem  in  social  technology  has  at  least 
these  marks ;  all  the  elements  of  welfare  are  involved ;  all  the 
members  of  the  community  are  affected;  and  the  data  to  be 
used  are  normally  derived  from  more  special  sciences.  If  the 
answer  can  be  supplied  by  an  expert  in  any  particular  field  of 
science  or  experience,  the  problem  may  be  left  there.  State 
troops  are  not  called  out  if  the  constable  or  sheriff  is  able  to 
meet  the  occasion. 

The  end  of  proposed  social  action  must  be  defined  with  all 
clearness ;  the  kind  of  good  to  be  furthered  or  multiplied  ;  the 
satisfactions  to  be  attained. 

The  third  step  is  a  clear  and  complete  arrangement  of  all 
the  causal  relations  and  conditions  in  the  situation.  At  this 
point  the  dependence  of  technology  on  theoretical  science 
becomes  apparent.  In  a  social  problem,  in  the  sense  defined, 
the  full  explanation  can  never  be  given  by  any  one  special 
science,  and  the  explanation  must  be  through  a  process  of  socio- 
logical thinking. 

The  fourth  step  is  the  study  or  presentation  of  methods 
actually  in  use  to  attain  the  proposed  end,  of  their  failures  and 
success,  and  of  the  regulative  principles  involved  in  the  most 
favorable  cases. 

The  fifth  step  is  a  mental  construction  of  the  most  rational 
plan  for  the  next  step.  This  is  based  on  all  the  preceding  stages 
of  experience  and  is  suggested  by  them.  This  new  proposition 
corresponds  to  the  hypothesis  in  theory. 

The  sixth  step  is  trial,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  conservative 
plan  of  gradual  approach   is  found  to  be  thoroughly  scientific. 
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We  have  here  an  analogy  with  experiment  and  unification  in 
biology,  even  to  vivisection.  For  this  very  reason,  since  the 
experiment  must  be  tried  on  large  groups  of  sentient  persons^ 
both  prudence  and  humanity  require  caution. 

The  fifth  and  the  sixth  steps  can  be  taken  only  by  men  who 
are  actually  dealing  with  some  field  of  administration,  or  who  are 
in  very  close  and  confidential  relations  with  the  men  of  tech- 
nique. For  it  cannot  too  often  be  reiterated  and  emphasized 
that  regulative  principles  are  in  life,  are  discovered  by  purposeful 
effort,  and  must  remain  unknown  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
actual  experience. 

The  working  hypothesis  is  constantly  improved  through  the 
"dialectic"  of  experience,  imagination,  reasoning,  and  more 
experience. 

We  may  consider  the  familiar  "temperance  problem"  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  method  proposed.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  facts  are  summarized,  without  the  support  of 
statistical  material  or  statements  of  authorities.' 

We  have  in  the  temperance  question  a  true  social  problem,  a 
community  interest.  The  evils  of  intemperance  affect  all  citi- 
zens. Not  one  individual  can  escape  the  burden  of  taxation, 
the  dangers  to  life,  property,  and  morals,  incident  to  the  liquor 
traffic.  All  interests  of  all  citizens  are  affected.  Health  is 
involved,  directly  and  indirectly.  Inebriates  transmit  and  com- 
municate disease  ;  frighten  the  weak  and  timid  ;  drive  their  wives 
to  misery.  Economically  the  effects  are  seen  in  the  destruction 
of  food  materials  to  manufacture  alcohol,  in  the  reduction  of 
industrial  efficiency  of  workmen,  in  the  increase  of  loss  by  fire 
and  fraud,  in_  the  cost  for  pauperism  and  crime.  Esthetic  life 
suffers  in  many  and  most  obvious  ways.  Educational  progress 
is  checked,  and  teachers  are  ill  paid,  while  brewers  roll  in  wealth 
at  cost  of  the  laborers.  The  impulses  of  fellowship  are  per- 
verted and  debased.  The  man  of  truth  and  honor  becomes  a 
liar  and  a  beggar,  his  moral  nature  falling  fatally  with  the 
organic  changes  in  his  brain  caused  by  alcohol. 

'  Many  of  the  recent  statistics  are  given  in  C.  D.  Wright,  Practical  Sociology, 
with  references  to  sources. 
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The  complete  mastery  of  this  subject  cannot  be  compassed 
without  deriving  data  from  the  fields  of  many  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  biology,  economics,  jurisprudence,  administration, 
ethics,  psychiatry.  The  statistical  investigation  alone  is  an 
enormous  task. 

The  end. —  No  progress  can  be  expected  unless  the  commu- 
nity foresees  with  clearness  what  it  wants  to  accomplish.  Nor 
is  it  sufficient  to  agree  that  we  desire  to  promote  the  virtue  of 
temperance.  Ancient  systems  of  ethics  have  admitted  self- 
control  among  the  cardinal  qualities  of  good  character,  and 
there  is  no  controversy  over  this  vague  claim.  But  the  moment 
we  attempt  to  define  the  conduct  of  the  temperate  man  in  society 
we  are  compelled  to  collect  evidence,  for  we  are  met  with  radi- 
cal differences  of  opinion,  and  many  communities  are  divided. 
This  controversy  among  the  people  is  mainly  due  to  conflict  of 
medical  authority.  There  can  be  no  final  agreement  as  to  social 
aims  until  the  physicians  find  common  ground,  until  the  experts 
can  tell  us  how  much  alcohol  can  be  imbibed  without  danger, 
and  with  advantage  to  health,  under  the  various  conditions  of 
age,  sex,  financial  ability,  climate,  occupation.  An  unsettled 
problem  in  medicine  and  physiology  is  unsettled  in  social 
ethics. 

We  can  count  on  sufficient  agreement  for  a  basis  of  commu- 
nity action  in  respect  to  excess  and  certain  manifestly  improper 
and  injurious  uses  of  alcoholic  beverages ;  and  we  can  make 
plans  with  hope  of  success  so  far  as  authority  has  reached  a 
conclusion.  Individuals  may  have  for  themselves  a  more  austere, 
perhaps  a  higher  ideal,  but  they  cannot  hope  to  make  this  a 
social  aim  in  the  present  conflict  of  expert  opinion. 

Causal  conditions. —  Intemperance,  defined  as  an  excessive 
and  improper  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  large  classes  of  the 
community,  is  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  We  have  to  do 
with  a  social  custom  and  its  effects. 

The  procedure  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  is  an  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  sociology  in  modern  methods  of  attacking  a 
social  problem,  and  its  investigations  are  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  in  the  sense  of  the  words  used  in  this  paper.     They 
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attempt  to  consider  ( i )  the  physiological  questions  involved ; 
(2)  the  economic  aspects;  (3)  the  ethical  aspects;  (4)  legisla- 
tion. Perhaps  other  sides  will  be  studied.  It  is  certain  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  special  investigations  a  survey  of  the 
entire  evidence  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  show  the  bearing 
of  each  particle  of  evidence  in  relation  to  every  other,  and  to 
bring  out  the  cumulative  force  of  the  facts.  To  marshal  the 
most  instructive  and  convincing  facts  which  explain  the  appetite 
for  stimulants  and  the  social  customs  which  grow  out  of  it 
would  be  to  repeat  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  such  vol- 
umes. 

The  fourth  step  is  the  study  of  past  and  present  social  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  intemperance,  and  especially 
with  the  liquor  traffic. 

By  an  inductive  process  we  may  array  all  the  conscious 
efforts  of  communities  to  secure  customary  conformity  to  the 
ideal  of  self-control,  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. This  investigation  would  present  an  impartial  survey 
of  (i)  the  hortative  method,  or  "moral  suasion"  movement,  of 
moderates  and  total  abstainers,  represented  by  Father  Matthew 
and  John  B.  Gough ;  (2)  the  various  methods  of  legal  control  — 
license,  high  tax,  mulct,  and  prohibitive  laws,  the  dispensary 
and  Norwegian  systems,  and  others;  (3)  the  educational  method  — 
teaching  in  schools,  lectures,  publications;  (4)  the  influence  of 
modern  machinery  and  organization  of  industry — the  discharge 
of  employes  of  railroads  for  drinking  or  resorting  to  saloons ; 
(5)  the  discipline  of  social  criticism  and  example;  (6)  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church  and  ministry;  (7)  the  labors  of  associations, 
temperance  societies;  (8)  the  indirect  influence  of  general 
improvements,  as  better  housing,  sanitation,  recreations,  athletics, 
baths,  public  comfort  stations. 

From  this  investigation  of  actual  methods  and  their  results 
we  may  derive  regulative  principles.  The  study  of  causes  reveals 
the  motives  which  induce  men  to  drink  and  drink  to  excess : 
weariness,  exhaustion,  discomfort  at  home,  sociability  of  saloons, 
fashion,  idleness,  narrow  range  of  interests. 

The  survey  of  all  the  means  which  have  actually  succeeded. 
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in  some  measure,  in  mitigating,  and,  in  some  cases,  removing, 
the  evils  of  intemperance  brings  up  into  clear  consciousness 
this  law :  that  the  temperance  reform  is  simply  a  part  of  the 
whole  process  of  social  pedagogics ;  that  it  cannot  be  promoted 
apart  from  the  other  movements  toward  the  whole  good  of  all 
society.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  funda- 
mental regulative  principle  is:  "Elevate  the  race  at  once."  The 
effective  means  for  mitigating  the  evils  of  drink  are  precisely 
those  which  are  involved  in  a  wise  charity,  a  wise  prison  reform, 
a  wise  housing  movement,  a  wise  educational  system  for  all 
classes,  a  wise  economic  movement. 

The  construction  of  a  program  of  temperance  reform. — According 
to  the  conclusion  just  stated  —  assuming  that  it  would  be 
reached  by  investigation  —  a  rational  program  of  temperance 
reform  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  system  of  social  peda- 
gogics, which  embraces  all  the  ends  of  education,  all  the  means 
of  moral  training  and  discipline,  all  the  community  means  of 
control  and  direction  ;  but  which  also  assigns  to  different  persons 
and  associations  a  definite  task  in  the  program,  as  each  man  in 
an  orchestra  must  play  the  instrument  he  knows,  but  with  rela- 
tion to  what  others  are  doing  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  ren- 
dering of  the  same  complex  composition. 

The  program  of  temperance  reform,  to  use  an  analogy  drawn 
from  medical  practice,  may  include  a  general  tonic  treatment 
for  the  constitution  and  also  specific  medication  for  particular 
symptoms.  Among  specific  measures  those  mentioned  above 
are  all  applicable,  each  in  adaptation  to  needs  and  surround- 
ings. 

The  experim,ent. — The  trial  of  our  hypothesis  of  practice  is; 
going  forward  in  all  European  countries  and  in  all  the  states  of 
the  United  States.  The  function  of  social  technology  is  to  give 
intellectual  organization  to  this  experiment ;  to  make  it  part  of 
a  rational  system  ;  to  distinguish  between  special  local  conditions 
and  general  laws  of  conduct,  and  thus  give  the  wisest  direction 
to  the  application  of  the  regulative  rules. 

The  temperance  question  may  be  studied  on  any  scale,  and 
very  modest  ability  may  become  useful  if  it  applies  a  large  and 
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comprehensive  method  within  a  narrow  territory.  On  a  state  or 
national  scale  great  financial  resources  are  required ;  but  the 
study  of  a  village,  a  ward,  a  district,  may  be  done  thoroughly 
well  by  a  private  student,  and  the  results  will  be  valuable  to 
check  or  verify  the  results  reached  by  the  larger  scheme.^ 

C.  R.  Henderson. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

*  Melendy,  "  Study  of  the  Saloon  in  Chicago,"  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  November,  1900,  and  in  the  present  number,  may  illustrate  this  point. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

VII.       CLASSIFICATION    OF   ASSOCIATIONS.^ 

If  our  exhibit  of  the  scope  of  sociology  were  to  be  con- 
tinued upon  the  scale  of  minuteness  adopted  in  chap,  vi,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  ground  which  has  long  ago  been 
cultivated  so  well  that  there  is  little  hope  of  improving  the  work 
at  once.  To  continue  the  argument  from  the  point  now  reached 
we  have  only  to  cite  such  well-known  discussions  as  the  follow- 
ing, viz.:  'R.ditz&nhoi&r , Die  sociologische  Erkenntnis ;  Part  IV,  "The 
Social  Process  of  the  Human  Race;"  Part  VI,  "The  Social 
Forces;"  Part  VII,  "Social  Evolution  in  the  Light  of  Sociologi- 
cal Perception;"  Ward,  Dynamic  Sociology,  second  edition.  Vol. 
I,  pp.  468-706,  "The  Social  Forces;"  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Sociology,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  chap,  xxvii,  and  Part  II. 

It  will  not  be  superfluous  to  add  one  more  general  state- 
ment, as  a  reminder  of  the  relations  between  general  classifica- 
tions of  sociological  material  and  the  various  divisions  of 
sociological  interpretation. 

In  presence  of  the  same  material,  that  is,  the  same  body  of 
specific  facts  about  men,  intellectual  interests  in  organizing  and 
interpreting  the  material  concentrate  in  several  distinct  ways. 
For  instance,  one  variety  of  thinkers  will  look  out  over  human 
associations,  and  they  will  be  moved  to  ask :  "  How  did  men 
come  to  associate  as  they  now  do?"  This  is  the  typical  ques- 
tion of  those  whose  primary  curiosity  is  about  the  genetic  aspect 
of  human  experience.  Thinkers  of  another  variety  will  survey 
the  same  facts,  and  they  will  ask :  "  How  do  men  manage  to 
preserve  the  status  quo? "  This  question  voices  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  men  who  care  more  for  insight  into  the  present 
social  situation,  for  analysis  of  present  social  arrangements  and 
the  way  they  work,  than   for  knowledge  of  how  they  came  into 

*  This  paper  is  presented,  not  as  an  attempt  to  classify  associations,  but  as  a 
preface  to  such  attempt.  It  does  not  belong  in  the  main  line  of  argument  upon  the 
scope  of  sociology.     It  goes  back  rather  to  necessary  methodological  preliminaries. 
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existence.  A  third  variety  of  thinkers  are  relatively  indifferent 
to  both  these  questions,  and  they  ask  rather  :  "What  are  the 
visible  indications  about  the  ways  in  which  men  will  associate 
in  the  future?"  This  is  the  question  that  rallies  the  men  who 
are  trying  to  make  the  things  which  are  seen  disclose  those  that 
are  unseen.  It  is  the  question  of  the  seer,  the  idealist,  the 
constructive  philosopher.  To  him  past  and  present  are  nothing 
except  as  they  contain  and  reveal  the  future.  Still  another 
variety  of  men  take  for  granted  all  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions that  seem  to  them  worth  considering,  and  their  question  is : 
"What  is  the  thing  to  do  here  and  now,  in  order  to  make  the 
better  future  that  is  to  be?"  This  is  the  query  of  the  men  who 
want  to  be  more  than  mere  scholars.  They  want  to  accomplish 
something.  They  want  to  organize  rational  movements  for 
making  life  yield  increasing  proportions  of  its  possibilities. 

The  fact  that  these  lines  of  cleavage  exist  between  men  who 
deal  with  sociology  calls  for  attention  to  several  things  that  have 
caused  much  confusion.  In  the  first  place,  men  of  these  dif- 
ferent varieties  have  expressed  or  implied  descriptions  of  the 
scope  of  sociology  which  perhaps  seem  irreconcilable.  The 
truth  is  that  they  have  merely  emphasized,  and  in  some  cases 
overemphasized,  the  particular  phase  of  the  vast  reaches  of 
sociology  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  themselves.  They 
have  very  naturally  placed  special  stress  upon  their  own  division 
of  labor,  and  they  have  incidentally  slurred  over  the  other 
divisions  of  labor.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  these  men  would 
explicitly  eliminate  or  disparage  these  other  portions  of  science, 
nor  that  the  final  answer  to  the  different  types  of  question  will 
contain  anything  irreconcilable.  The  fact,  however,  that  men 
have  actually  pursued  these  different  inquiries  under  the  name  of 
sociology  accounts  for  the  wide  divergencies  between  treatises 
and  monographs  that  have  used  this  title.  In  one  case  we 
find  plain  anthropology  or  ethnology ;  in  another,  simply  old- 
fashioned  philosophy  of  history,  with  little  except  its  arrogation 
of  a  new  name  to  redeem  it  from  the  condemnation  under  which 
the  older  thinking  rests ;  in  other  cases  we  have  had  political  or 
economic  or  ethical  philosophy;    and    again  we  have  had  the 
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same  rule-of-thumb  policy  that  experimenters  have  time  out  of 
mind  adventured,  sometimes  to  worse  than  no  purpose,  and  some- 
times with  fortunate  results. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  human  associations  have  aspects 
and  implications  that  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  genetic 
and  static  and  teleologic  and  technologic'  Probably  very  few 
sociologists,  however  special  the  studies  which  have  given  them 
most  prominence,  have  entirely  neglected  the  other  aspects  of 
social  reality.  At  all  events,  sociology  will  be  an  abortion  until 
it  is  a  successful  integration  of  the  genetic  and  static  and  teleo- 
logic and  technologic  elements  involved  in  the  social  process, 
and  consequently  in  sociological  theory.  It  is  by  no  means 
desirable  that  division  of  labor  within  the  sociological  field 
should  cease.  On  the  contrary,  our  problems  are  demanding 
further  differentiation  without  visible  limit.  The  desirable  thing 
is  that  the  workers  of  the  types  just  mentioned  shall  keep  within 
sight  of  each  other,  shall  remember  that  they  are  parts  of  each 
other,  and  shall  acquire  more  facility  in  correcting  themselves 
by  each  other. 

To  whichever  type  of  investigators  we  belong,  our  depend- 
ence upon  ability  to  catalogue  and  classify  associations  is  equally 
real.  In  the  monograph  which  we  shall  quote  below  Dr.  Stein- 
metz  has  not  too  severely  characterized  the  poverty  of  resource 
from  which  we  derive  most  of  the  generalizations  that  do  duty 
as  "  inductions  "  in  the  social  sciences.  For  discovery  of  methods 
in  the  evolution  of  associations,  or  of  laws  of  reaction  within  and 
between  associations,  or  of  ends  implicit  in  associations,  or  of 
means  adequate  to  hasten  achievement  of  those  ends,  we  have 
no  other  source  of  knowledge  than  the  facts  displayed  by  asso- 
ciations past  and  present.  Whether  our  immediate  purpose  is 
the  partial  aim  of  the  specialist,  or  the  comprehensive  aim  of 
the  philosopher  who  wants  to  outline  the  most  extensive  and 
intensive  view  obtainable  of  the  meaning  of  human  life,  our 
alternatives  are,  on  the  one  hand,  resort  to  speculations,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  analytic  and  synthetic  organization  of  the  facts 

'  Cf.  Professor  Henderson's  article  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal, 
"  The  Scope  of  Social  Technology." 
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presented  by  every  known  phase  of  human  association.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  final  classification  of  associations 
can  be  proposed,  for  associations  themselves  are  not  finalized. 
What  we  may  expect  is  such  use  of  analyses  and  classifications 
appropriate  to  separate  types  and  phases  and  stages  of  associa- 
tion that  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  social  process  may  move 
toward  completer  comprehension.  The  present  discussion  is  an 
attempt  to  point  out  certain  approaches  to  such  use  of  classifica- 
tion. 

Wherever  men  have  reflected  about  men  they  have  instinc- 
tively paid  more  or  less  attention  to  the  facts  recited  and  the 
interpretations  suggested  in  the  foregoing  chapters  and  in  the 
passages  named  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  Whether 
thinkers  have  carried  generalization  and  abstraction  to  the  point 
of  mentioning  "association,"  or  even  associations,  is  immaterial. 
They  have  perforce  dealt  with  men  in  groups,  in  reactions,  in 
combinations  of  some  sort.  The  most  naive  writing  about 
society  has  had  its  expressed  or  implied  classifications  of  men, 
and  these  represented  actual  or  conceptual  associations  [populi 
romani  and  genie s ;  plebs  and  patricians ;  elect  and  reprobate ; 
clergy  and  laity ;  civilized  and  uncivilized ;  orientals  and  occi- 
dentals ;  Latins  and  Saxons  ;  etc.,  etc.) . 

As  the  social  sciences  grew  more  systematic  and  sophisticated, 
their  classifications  gradually  took  account  of  more  and  more 
species  of  association.  Ethnology  schedules  racial  associations  ; 
history,  by  preference  political  associations ;  economics,  indus- 
trial and  incidentally  other  associations.  All  these  classifica- 
tions have  their  uses,  which  cease  when  they  begin  to  obstruct 
discovery  of  relations  which  the  traditional  categories  do  not 
disclose.  After  we  have  looked  out  over  the  human  race,  and 
have  seen  the  people  of  the  world  divided  into  geographical, 
political,  racial,  vocational,  and  countless  minor  groups,  we  come 
back  to  the  reflection  that  these  people  are,  after  all,  merely 
variations  of  the  same  sort  of  personal  unit  that  we  find  in  our 
individual  selves.  We  remember  that  these  diversified  associa- 
tions are  merely  incidental  to  the  working  out  by  other  men  of 
the  same  life-purposes  which  we  are  pursuing  in  our  particular 
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associations.  We  recall  that  these  associations  are  all  more  or 
less  essential  means  to  ends.  They  are  devices  for  reaching  the 
same  ultimate  aims  that  we  clearly  or  vaguely  seek.  Thereupon 
we  begin  to  ask :  Is  it  possible  so  to  classify  men's  associations 
that  the  relativity  of  their  meaning  will  appear  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  see  how  the  human  unit  works  into  one  association  within 
another,  distinctly  enough  to  discover  the  kind,  and  at  last  the 
degree,  of  significance  of  each  association  for  the  essential 
interests  out  of  which  and  into  which  life  develops  ? 

The  sociologists  have  assumed  an  affirmative  answer  to  these 
questions,  and  have  made  beginnings  of  descriptive  classifications 
of  men  in  their  universal  activities.  Comte  tried  to  provide  for 
such  descriptions  by  the  proposal  of  "social  physics."  His  idea, 
like  that  of  Quetelet,  was  of  society  as  a  vast  machine  made  up 
of  human  units  whose  acts  obey  strictly  mechanical  laws.  He 
would  describe  human  beings  and  their  associations  as  parts 
within  parts  of  the  social  machine.  We  need  not  waste  words 
upon  the  futility  of  this  attempt. 

There  followed  a  generation  of  sociologists  who  perceived 
that  men  associate  with  each  other  more  intimately  than  parts 
of  a  machine  play  into  each  other.  The  beginnings  of  scientific 
biology  had  been  made.  They  caught  the  imagination  of  social 
philosophers.  These  men  said :  Society  is  not  a  machine ; 
society  is  a  living  body.  Thereupon  three  notable  attempts 
were  made  to  describe  human  associations  under  the  analogy  of 
an  animal  organism.^  This  too,  after  all  that  is  true  is  said,  was 
in  some  respects  a  crude  and  dangerous  experiment,  but  even 
those  who  are  most  contemptuous  toward  it  would  admit  that 
while  this  attempt  to  describe  the  essentials  of  society  has  held 
the  attention  of  sociologists  some  progress  has  been  made,  and 
deeper  insight  has  been  gained.  Suppose  it  be  granted  that  this 
gain  is  in  spite  of  a  certain  fanciful  element  in  the  surroundings 
of  biological  analogy.  Let  it  even  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  gains  have  been  made  merely  in  the  line  of 
refuting  errors  incident  to  the  use  of  this  analogy.  It  remains 
true  that  the  intricacy  and  intimacy  of  human  associations  are 

'  Lilienfeld,  Schaeffle,  Spencer.    Cf.  above,  Vol.  V,  pp.  626-31. 
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better  understood  than  when  they  were  treated  by  Comte  in  terms 
of  mechanics.  We  have  progressed  from  the  assumption  of  a 
mechanical  or  physiological  principle,  as  the  bond  of  human 
associations,  to  the  assumption  of  an  evolutionary  principle, 
operating  through  means  partly  vital,  partly  psychical.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  men 
arrange  themselves  in  correlated  groups,  the  whole  forming  a 
system  of  activities  which  is  organic  in  a  higher  sense  than  that 
of  biology.  There  is  no  consensus  about  definition  of  this  prin- 
ciple, but  description  of  what  actually  occurs  among  associations 
is  gradually  narrowing  down  the  limits  of  definition,  just  as 
description  of  what  occurs  in  the  animal  world  first  resulted  in 
the  formula  of  natural  selection,  and  then  haled  that  formula 
before  the  scientific  courts  of  review,  where  it  is  now  having  a 
second  hearing. 

With  something  of  this  idea  in  mind,  a  large  number  of  men 
have  proposed  more  or  less  exhaustive  classifications  of  associa- 
tions, or  of  "society,"  or  of  what  occurs  in  society.  The  pres- 
ent discussion  will  not  review  these  in  detail,  but  references  to 
them  will  lead  rather  to  certain  methodological  eliminations  and 
substitutions  as  a  result  of  dealing  with  them  in  principle. 

All  the  schemes  hitherto  proposed  for  classifying  men  in 
association  have  somehow  fallen  short,  by  narrower  or  wider 
margins,  of  satisfying  instant  demands.  All  descriptions  of 
objects  merely  as  objects  leave  them  undescribed  at  last.  The 
objects  of  our  knowledge  are  related  to  each  other.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  objects  becomes  real  in  proportion  as  it  discovers 
their  relations.  All  objects  of  knowledge  are  functioning  parts 
in  the  whole  cosmic  reality.  Within  the  world  of  people  each 
man  and  each  association  of  men  has  a  functional  meaning. 
Human  associations  are  created  by  persons  in  the  course  of  their 
efforts  to  attain  ends.  These  associations  all  have  their  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  their  being,  in  connection  with  their  implicit 
personal  purposes.  The  associations  are  incidental  to  the  attain- 
ment of  purposes  by  individuals.  More  than  this,  they  are  the 
partial  attainment  of  the  purposes  pursued  by  individuals.  The 
suggestion  is  natural  that,  if  we  knew  the  purposes  of  individuals^ 
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we  should  have  a  key  to  the  associations  produced  by  these 
purposes.  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  associations  might 
be  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  ends  to  which  they  are  tributary. 
Recurring  to  our  working  analysis  of  human  interests  and 
desires,'  and  adopting  it  by  way  of  illustration  as  a  starting- 
point  for  discussion,  we  might  plan  our  description  of  human 
associations  under  the  following  titles  : 

1.  Health  associations. 

2.  Wealth  associations. 

3.  Sociability  associations. 

4.  Knowledge  associations. 

5.  Beauty  associations. 

6.  Rightness  associations. 

In  other  words,  the  most  direct  way  ideally  to  get  at  the 
reality  of  what  is  going  on  in  human  associations  would  be  to 
find  out  what  men  as  individuals  want  —  not  merely  in  detail, 
but  in  the  principles  implied  in  details  —  then  to  discriminate 
the  associations  that  cater  to  these  several  wants.* 

Are  there  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  such 
a  method  ?  Having  in  mind  all  the  phases  of  societary  differen- 
tiation thus  far  referred  to  in  these  papers,  our  main  inquiry  in  the 
present  chapter  is  :  May  human  associations  be  more  adequately 
described  and  classified  than  by  use  of  the  already  familiar 
schemes  ?  May  we  discover  methods  of  classification  which 
will  more  nearly  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  evolutionary, 
functional,  teleological  conceptions  which,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  demand  recognition  in  all  formulations  of  social  reality  ? 
Our  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  affirmative,  but  it  would  be  fool- 
ish to  disguise  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  undertaking. 

It  ought  not  to  embarrass  us  if  we  at  once  discover,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  relatively  little  material  in  the 
health  series,  as  compared  with  the  wealth  series  which  has  been 
worked  out  so  elaborately  during  the  last  century.  Possibly  we 
shall  find  that  the  economic  series  will  always  occupy  the  major 
part   of  the  social   domain.     This,    however,    signifies    nothing 

'Above,  pp.  177  sq. 

»0n  the  method  of  isolation  vid.  Dietzel,  Theoretische  Socialokonomik,  pp.  16  sq. 
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prejudicial  to  our  perception.  We  are  not  bent  on  filling  out  a 
schedule  of  sciences  that  shall  be  schematically  uniform.  All 
we  want  is  to  find  a  way  of  reporting  what  actually  is.  If  one 
of  these  elements  absorbs  more  life-force  than  another,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  it  to  figure  in  sociology  as  equal  to  each  of 
the  other  terms  in  the  social  equation.  Our  starting-point  is  that 
men  carry  into  all  their  associations  tacit  or  express  requisitions 
for  all  these  kinds  of  satisfaction.  All  the  activities  that  go  on 
among  associated  men  are  the  actual  response  that  action  makes 
thus  far  to  these  implicit  desires.  The  associational  activities 
are  the  process  of  satisfying  these  desires  in  so  far  as  the  process 
goes  on  at  all.  If  we  are  right  in  our  hypothesis  that  associated 
human  life  is  to  be  understood  in  the  large  only  as  the  entire 
system  of  functionings  with  reference  to  the  ends  indicated  by 
the  six  desires  which  we  detect ;  and  if  we  are  right  in  presup- 
posing that  associated  human  life  will  become  a  process  that 
approaches  completeness  in  proportion  as  it  functions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  several  satisfactions  in  accordance  with  some  ratio 
not  yet  discovered,  we  should  expect  to  find,  meanwhile,  that 
the  several  ends  are  very  unequally  and  disproportionately  pro- 
vided for  in  present  society.  Specific  exhibits  of  the  actual 
situation,  however,  will  serve  not  merely  to  describe  what  is. 
They  will  at  the  same  time  amount,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  to 
teleological  indications. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  afford  another  view  of  the  appall- 
ing complexity  of  our  subject-matter.  It  may  be  further  indi- 
cated with  the  help  of  an  illustration  drawn  from  one  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  doctrines.  In  discussing  the  ethics  of  voting  Spencer 
declares  that  equity  would  be  Most  fully  realized  in  a  state  in 
which  "  there  is  not  a  representation  of  individuals,  but  a  repre- 
sentation of  interests."' 

The  obvious  reply  is  that  interests  are  essentially  individual. 
All  human  interests  are  primarily  individual  interests.  They  are 
inseparable,  in  fact,  from  the  individuals  to  whom  they  pertain. 
Interests  that  are  more  than  individual  get  that  plus  character, 
not  by  differing  in  kind  from  individual  interests,  but  by  being 

^Principles  of  Ethics,  Vol.  II,  p.  192. 
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permutations  of  individual  interests.  There  is  no  way,  therefore, 
to  represent  interests  without  representing  or  misrepresenting 
the  individuals  who  are  the  ultimate  repositories  of  the  interests. 

This  particular  case  brings  to  view  the  rock  on  which  the 
profoundest  attempts  to  analyze  human  associations  may  split ; 
viz.:  When  we  try  to  divide  human  associations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  impulses  that  create  and  maintain  and  move 
them,  we  soon  confront  the  apparent  dilemma  that  we  must  either 
give  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  or  we  must  find  a  way  of  dis- 
membering individuals  and  of  distributing  the  parts  among  the 
associations  that  they  compose. 

The  same  individual,  for  example,  might  schedule  himself  as 
a  farmer  for  his  health ;  a  lawyer  for  his  wealth  ;  a  member  of  a 
"four  hundred  "  for  his  sociability  ;  of  an  academy  of  sciences 
for  his  knowledge ;  of  a  musical  society  or  an  art  league  for 
his  beauty ;  of  a  lodge,  or  ethical-culture  society,  or  reform 
club,  or  church  for  his  Tightness.  Unhappily  for  the  purposes 
of  science,  our  live  individual  is  not  accommodating  enough 
to  get  all  the  satisfactions  of  any  single  desire  in  the  activities 
which  answer  primarily  to  that  desire.  On  the  contrary,  each 
of  these  desires  may  satisfy  itself  in  part  in  every  activity 
that  answers  to  each  other  desire.  Accordingly,  there  are 
very  few  individual  activities,  and  perhaps  still  fewer  associa- 
tions, that  can  be  referred  exclusively,  even  in  a  superficial  way, 
to  a  single  desire.  More  than  this,  if  we  think  of  individual 
interests  as  merged  into  the  interests  of  associations,  we  find  that 
the  actual  persons  in  whom  the  interests  have  their  local  lodg- 
ment are  bodily  in  one  association  and  spiritually  in  a  dozen  or 
a  thousand  other  associations  at  the  same  time.  Moreover, 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  so  bringing  the  different  phases  of 
their  interest  together  that  interests  and  the  personnel  of  asso- 
ciations will  coincide. 

For  instance,  the  members  of  a  dairy  association  may  be 
divided  in  health  programs  between  Christian  Science  and  Mor- 
monism,  and  Ann  Leeism  and  frank  libertinism.  In  response  to 
social  impulses  they  may  distribute  themselves  between  the 
Republican,  Democratic,  Populist,  Prohibitionist,  and  Socialist 
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Labor  parties.  In  their  knowledge  associations  they  may  form 
other  groups  around  certain  more  or  less  learned  publications  that 
enter  some  of  the  homes,  or  the  grange,  or  the  university-exten- 
sion center.  Their  beauty  associations  may  be  confined  to  cer- 
tain cooperations  with  the  artistic  departments  of  the  state  or 
county  fair,  or  the  support  of  a  singing  school  or  a  village- 
improvement  society.  In  rightness  associations  they  may 
arrange  themselves  visibly  in  a  score  of  religious  connections,  or 
lodges,  or  fraternities ;  while  in  actual  types  of  conduct,  in  the 
real  moral  tendencies  that  they  promote,  they  may  be  distributed 
among  a  hundred  varieties  of  action — from  those  that  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  predatory  state  to  those  that  anticipate  the  mil- 
lennium. 

What  resort  is  open,  then,  if  sociology  is  to  advance  beyond 
the  "game,  vermin,  and  stock"  order  of  classification?  It  is, of 
course,  Ihe-majesti  toward  the  sovereignty  of  tradition,  but  the 
truth  must  be  told  that,  tried  by  the  tests  of  serious  logic,  the 
categories  in  current  use  in  the  social  sciences  hardly  rise  above 
that  amateur  grade.  Sociology  has  nothing  to  gain  by  conceal- 
ing the  perplexities  which  we  at  once  confront  when  we  try  to 
get  better  categories.  It  surely  looks  as  though  we  had  formu- 
lated, in  the  abstract,  a  set  of  problems  and  a  program  of  inves- 
tigation impossible  in  the  concrete.  If  we  are  counting  on 
quantitative  knowledge  as  precise  and  extensive  as  that  of  phy- 
sics and  chemistry,  these  doubts  are  amply  justified.  If,  however, 
we  appreciate  the  value  of  qualitative  knowledge  ;  if  we  recognize 
the  importance  and  utility  of  more  profound  and  accurate  insight 
into  all  the  regularities  manifested  by  human  associations;  we  are 
very  far  from  having  exhausted  our  means  of  search.  The  cate- 
gories which  we  have  indicated  will  be  available  both  in  extend- 
ing and  in  enriching  social  science.  Without  waiting  for  the 
development  of  the  new  sciences  suggested  below  (p.  499) ,  we 
may  make  qualitative  analyses  of  actual  associations.  We  may 
discover  more  and  more  precise  laws  of  the  adjustments  that  take 
place  beween  persons  when  one  or  other  of  the  desires  is  evi- 
dently foremost.  We  may  also  in  many  cases  determine  the 
order  of  rank  and  force  among  the  other  desires  represented  by 
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the  same  persons.  How  fast  this  search  will  yield  results  that 
will  appeal  to  the  multitude  should  be  none  of  the  sociologist's 
concern.  It  is  the  search  in  which  we  shall  push  the  frontier  of 
knowledge  about  society  beyond  its  present  bounds.  The  few 
who  should  find  a  vocation  in  general  sociology  will  in  the  end 
serve  society  best  if  they  free  themselves  from  the  present 
eagerness  of  most  sociologists  to  produce  doctrines  that  will 
have  popular  vogue.  Their  merit  as  well  as  their  ultimate  suc- 
cess will  be  more  secure  if  they  rather  devote  themselves  to  some 
part  of  the  fundamental  work  of  which  we  are  now  sketching  the 
outline.  The  first  step  toward  understanding  men  in  the  associa- 
tions that  constitute  universal  conditions  of  human  life  is  to  make 
accurate  descriptions  of  these  associations  in  terms  of  their  func 
tional  relation  to  the  whole  social  process.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  rigid  attention  to  the  precise  facts,  without  distraction 
of  attention  in  the  beginning  to  theories  about  the  facts,  or  to  the 
bearings  of  the  facts  upon  persons  or  classes  in  our  immediate 
surroundings.  Just  as  geologists  describe  rock  deposits  in  order 
to  discover  what  they  reveal  about  the  process  of  building  the 
world,  so  we  must  learn  to  describe  human  associations  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  reveal  the  most  truth  about  the  past  and 
present  process  of  forming  society. 

We  must  refer  to  another  type  of  proposal  which  has  impor- 
tant bearings  upon  our  present  subject.  In  working  toward 
adequate  analysis  of  society,  Simmel  has  contended  that  the 
essential  task  of  sociology  is  to  make  out  and  exhibit  merely 
the  forms  under  which  men  arrange  themselves  in  different 
associations.  That  is,  a  certain  number  of  variations  are  pos- 
sible in  the  forms  of  relationship  which  personal  associations 
may  assume.  For  instance,  persons  may  be  on  terms  of 
equality  with  each  other  in  numerous  associations  for  as  many 
different  purposes.  For  example,  the  huntsmen  in  a  tribe,  in 
the  matter  of  equal  freedom  in  given  hunting  grounds ;  or 
the  "powers"  recognized  by  each  other  as  alike  entitled  to 
the  "open  door"  in  China;  or  the  members  of  a  church  with 
respect  to  all  its  privileges ;  or  the  members  of  a  book  club,  a 
traffic   association,  a  postal  union,  a  learned  society,  etc.,  etc. 
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Regardless  of  the  purposes  of  the  association,  the  form  of  rela- 
tionship between  its  members  may  be  identical  with  the  form  of 
relationship  in  other  associations ;  i.  e.,  in  this  case  the  form  of 
equality.  Again,  perhaps  the  most  familiar  form  of  relationship 
in  association  is  that  of  superiority  and  subordination.  There  are 
countless  hierarchies  among  people,  from  that  of  mistress  and 
maid  in  the  household,  of  employer  and  operative  in  the  mill, 
of  master  and  apprentice  in  the  trade,  of  teacher  and  pupil  in 
the  school,  of  officer  and  private  in  the  army,  of  bishop  and 
priest  in  the  church,  of  manager  and  salesman  in  the  depart- 
ment store,  to  the  protecting  and  the  protected  state  in  world- 
politics.  Whether  there  are  other  forms  of  association  which 
are  coordinate  with  these,  or  of  similar  practical  importance,  is  a 
question  which  has  attracted  much  attention  among  sociologists 
since  the  publication  of  Simmel's  thesis.* 

We  have  thus  noticed  three  orders  of  categories,  viz.: 

1.  The  impulses  of  association  ;  i.  e.^  the  six  elementary  inter- 
ests (chap,  v  and  p.  493  above). 

2.  Certain  incidents  of  association  ;  i.  e.,  characteristics  always 
manifested  in  associational  activity ;  the  facts  referred  to  as 
"data"  of  sociology  in  a  special  sense  (chap.  vi). 

3.  TYvQ  forms  of  association  (Simmel's  schedule). 

Now,  whatever  be  the  dictates  of  abstract  logic,  in  actual 
practice  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  unable  to  learn  very 
much  more  about  the  content  of  either  of  these  categories, 
unless  we  keep  both  of  the  other  groups  of  terms  at  the  same 
time  within  easy  call.  We  shall  probably  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  each  incidentally  while  we  are  studying  another  directly. 
A  rigid  abstraction  of  each  from  the  others  is  both  impossible 
and  undesirable.  For  instance,  the  problems  that  descriptive 
sociology  encounters  today  may  be  indicated  by  the  question : 
In  what  forms  and  with  what  relative  force  do  we  actually  find 
the  interests  of  individuals  organizing  themselves  in  associa- 
tions ?     In  working  toward  a  geometry  and  calculus  and  logic 

•For  Simmel's  own  statements  vid.  Annals  of  ike  American  Academy,  December, 
189s,  and  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  September  and  November,  1896.  For 
a  schedule  of  the  "  forms  "  proposed  or  hinted  at  by  Simmel  vid.  American  Journal 
OF  Sociology,  November,  1898,  p.  390. 
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of  association  that  will  ultimately  serve  as  a  practical  means  of 
analyzing  actual  society,  the  procedure  that  in  the  end  will  yield 
the  largest  returns  seems  to  be  precisely  the  method  to  which 
physical  scientists  settled  down  long  ago,  viz.,  the  examination 
of  cases  and  the  tabulation  of  results.  We  have  to  collect  cases 
of  the  individual  desires  in  all  their  associational  reactions. 
The  degree  of  precision  with  which  the  work  can  be  done  at 
present  may  not  seem  to  promise  results  of  high  scientific 
respectability,  but  that  has  been  the  case  at  the  outset  v/ith 
most  of  the  larger  problems  that  scientists  have  confronted.  We 
have  reached  the  necessity,  at  all  events,  of  tackling  the  prob- 
lem :  How  do  men  conduct  themselves  in  actual  associations 
when  each  of  the  six  desires  is  in  turn  uppermost  ?  This  is 
virtually  a  demand  for  six  abstract-concrete  sciences,  instead 
of  one  of  the  order  of  political  economy.  That  is,  the  things 
which  we  want  to  know  about  associated  men  call  for  an  advance 
beyond  the  abstraction  of  the  economic  man,  to  similar  abstrac- 
tions which  we  may  indicate  in  the  rough  as  the  physical  man, 
the  social  man,  the  scientific  man,  the  aesthetic  man,  the  ethic 
man.  We  need  to  know  how  each  of  the  other  elementary 
desires  works,  when  it  has  the  right  of  way,  just  as  we  have  been 
learning  since  Adam  Smith  how  the  wealth  desire  acts  when  it 
is  decisive.  No  isolated  human  interest  furnishes  the  where- 
withal to  move  and  mold  individuals  or  associations.  The  inter- 
ests have  each  certain  tendencies  which  must  be  known  seriatint 
before  we  shall  be  equipped  with  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
about  the  social  situation.  Supposing,  however,  that  we  have 
these  series  of  knowledges  about  abstractions  from  human 
activity,  each  of  them  represents  merely  one  ward  of  the 
complex  lock  which  guards  the  whole  secret  of  a  concrete  social 
situation.  How  to  bring  all  into  working  conjunction  is  the: 
problem  of  real  sociology. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  suggestion  of  new 
sciences  to  constitute  a  six-fold  series  coordinate  with  political 
economy  in  its  orthodox  scope  will  hardly  be  taken  seriously. 
Nevertheless  we  shall  point  out  before  the  close  of  this  paper 
that  in   all  probability  we  shall  find  some  application  of  these 
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interest  categories  necessary  in  working  out  those  subdivisions 
of  associations  which  will  prove  most  important  in  the  next 
stages  of  societary  analysis. 

We  have  thus  sufficiently  emphasized  the  difficulties  of  ana- 
lyzing and  classifying  associations.  Progress  in  sociology 
depends,  however,  upon  overcoming  the  difficulties. 

The  importance  of  classification  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of 
science  has  been  common  fame  since  Aristotle.  The  neces- 
sity of  finding  categories  of  classification  adequate  to  the  differ- 
entiation of  social  facts  has  been  recognized,  in  the  abstract, 
by  all  the  important  sociologists,  and  it  has  been  insisted  upon 
with  great  force  by  not  a  few.  The  demand  for  sociological 
classification  has  never  been  presented  with  greater  clearness 
and  energy  than  by  Dr.  Steinmetz  in  a  recent  monograph.^  Cer- 
tain passages  are  so  timely  that  we  epitomize  at  some  length : 

The  first  fault  that  strikes  every  critical  mind,  even  in  the  best  works  on 
sociology,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  is  the  lack  of  universal  and  systemati- 
cally completed  knowledge  of  their  whole  domain.  We  rarely  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  is  oriented  on  all  sides  or  even  upon  many It 

is  exceptional  for  a  sociologist,  when  trying  to  demonstrate  the  universal 
applicability  of  a  law,  to  base  his  induction  on  more  than  a  single  category  of 

societies.     He  usually  neglects  with  a  liberality  truly  nai've We  may 

sum  up  our  charges  in  the  following  judgment :  for  all  sociology  which  deals 
with  humanity  in  general,  or  with  both  barbarous  and  civilized  peoples,  that 
is  to  say,  which  is  not  identical  with  ethnology  proper,  the  comparative  period 
is  not  yet  begun.  The  comparative  method  is  not  yet  an  absolute  essential 
in  all  the  researches  worthy  of  the  name,  which  pretend  to  be  more  than 
rhetoric  or  chatter  {causerie).  Now,  I  believe  the  principal  reason  why  this 
method  is  so  little  in  favor  is  the  absence  of  a  classification  and  a  catalogue 
of  all  peoples  according  to  their  social  status  and  the  degree  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. 

....  In  point  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  sociological  propositions  which 
are  true  of  Germans  and  of  Bushmen,  of  Athenians  and  Chinese  and  Esqui- 
maux. Yet  sociologists  do  not  confine  their  assertions  to  a  special  class 
....  nor  do  they  trouble  themselves  to  discover  the  domain  within  which  a 
fact  prevails.  They  seem  indififerent  to  the  capital  question  whether  the  phe- 
nomenon is  only  an  exception,  or  a  general  fact  common  to  numerous  classes, 
if  not  to  all.  The  reasonings  of  sociological  works  are  almost  always  entirely 
vague  and  without  sufficient  foundation. 

' "  Classification  des  Types  sociaux,"  in  Durkheim's  V Annie  sociologique.  III, 
1900. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  historical  works  there  is  great  care  taken  to  describe 
and  authenticate  the  pertinent  facts.  Comparisons  figure  with  the  historians 
rather  as  distractions,  or  at  most  as  means  of  better  comprehending  the  other 
facts  in  question.  The  establishment  of  a  general  law  upon  a  sufficient 
induction  is  never  their  end.  The  sociologists  are  too  abstract  and  too  little 
positive ;  the  historians  are  too  concrete,  and  indifferent  to  generalizations. 
Yet  the  latter  only  are  the  object  of  science.  The  sociologist  sees  neither 
different  classes  nor  types,  because  he  is  insufficiently  precise.  The  historian 
sees  them  little  better,  because  he  is  too  narrow  in  his  knowledge  and  tend- 
encies, because  he  has  not  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  sociologist  wants  general  ideas  without  trying  to  found  them  on 
facts.  The  historian  hunts  for  facts,  but  simply  as  facts  they  teach  nothing 
The  sociologist  needs  to  learn  that  there  are  different  social  species,  that 
humanity  is  not  a  homogeneous  abstraction.  The  historian  needs  to  recog- 
nize that  the  body  of  people  which  occupies  his  attention  is  only  an 
individual,  a  member  of  a  class,  by  the  side  of  which  there  are  many  others, 
also  interesting,  and  that  the  aim  should  be  to  know  them  all. 

Because,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  best  works  upon  ethnology  or  com- 
parative sociology  do  not  try  to  make  an  induction  as  complete  as  possible, 
they  do  not  succeed  in  delimiting  classes  with  any  precision.  Adequate 
induction  and  precise  limitation  of  classes  imply  each  other 

If  there  were  more  general  appreciation  of  the  logical  value  of  the  expert- 
mentum  crucis,^  neglected  by  almost  all  the  sociologists,  there  would  be  more 
serious  attention  to  induction.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  few  sociological  argu- 
ments have  weight  with  critical  minds.  The  reason  is  :  first,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  inductions,  in  place  of  which  there  is  mere  reasoning  by  example ;  in 
the  second  place,  there  is  almost  invariable  lack  of  the  experimentum  crucis. 
When  the  sociologist  has  cited  a  few  examples  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  he 
is  satisfied.  He  does  not  try  to  extend  the  research  over  the  whole  class  in 
question.  He  does  not  ply  his  explanation  with  objections.  He  does  not  hunt 
for  apparent  exceptions  to  the  supposed  rule.  Consequently  he  never  con- 
vinces. 

....  There  is  only  one  means  of  remedying  this  situation  in  sociology. 
The  demands  of  method  should  be  raised,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  dilet- 
tante may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  that  of  the  genuine  scholar.  Now, 
the  first  advance  needed  in  method  —  a  stage  for  which,  too,  our  science  is 
ripe  —  is  the  introduction  of  classification. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  I  anticipate  from  classification  in  sociology 
will  be  the  final  and  total  break  with  that  abstract  and  philosophical  sociology 
which  consists  merely  of  sonorous  affirmations.  It  will  aid  us  to  attain  this 
end  that"  every  contribution  which  will  count  among  genuine  experts  will  be 
truly  a  contribution  to  our  positive  knowledge.     It  will  be  real  knowledge, 

'  Cf.  Jevons,  Principles  ef  Science,  pp.  507,  518,  and  667. 
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Literary  sociology  must  be  banished  beyond  recall.  So  soon  as  classification 
of  peoples  and  of  types  of  culture  shall  have  made  a  place  for  itself  in  our 
habits  of  research,  and  shall  have  come  to  control  our  minds,  it  will  rout 
abstract  and  baseless  deduction.  It  will  at  each  moment  recall  to  our  atten- 
tion the  mass  of  classified  facts  which  we  are  called  to  explain  and  to  elabo- 
rate in  order  to  discover  laws. 

Chaos  is  in  itself  so  abhorrent  that  the  mind  turns  away  from  it  spon- 
taneously and  attends  to  some  abstraction  which  it  gathers  out  of  the  con- 
fusion. On  the  contrary,  a  mass  of  facts  once  classified  is  so  admirable,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  attractive,  that  it  fixes  the  attention.  So  soon,  then,  as 
we  shall  have  succeeded  in  introducing  a  little  order  in  the  chaos  of  social 
facts,  the  way  will  be  open  for  others.  We  shall  always,  however,  have  in 
view  the  facts,  the  veritable  problems.  We  shall  no  longer  reason  in  a 
vacuum,  far  from  the  problems.  Classification  will  present  to  us  so  many 
questions,  it  will  plunge  us  so  deep  into  that  sea  of  positive  and  limited 
problems,  that  the  desire  will  never  more  leave  us  to  discover  all  their  most 
secret  depths.  Then  we  shall  realize  that  our  science,  like  every  other,  has 
to  explain  facts,  not  entertain  the  imagination  with  phrases. 

The  second  advantage  of  this  work  once  accomplished  or  merely  under- 
taken in  a  serious  fashion,  will  be  the  following :  Classification  presupposes 
and  facilitates  collection.  Whoever  wants  to  classify  must  collect.  Whoever 
wishes  to  collect  must  complete.  To  complete  the  collection  becomes  an 
indomitable  passion.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  need.  In  natural  history 
specialists  collect  with  enthusiasm ;  in  sociology,  with  indifference.  Nothing 
will  be  more  effective  in  changing  this  state  of  things  than  classification.  It 
will  be  a  beginning  merely  to  mention  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  description. 
I  will  mention  only  some  of  the  most  serious  : 

1.  Primitive  peoples  are  disappearing.  If  we  do  not  collect  facts  about 
them  now,  they  will  presently  be  lost  forever. 

2.  We  lack  complete  and  profound  descriptions  of  the  social  and  moral 
life  of  civilized  peoples.  We  may  indicate  our  needs  in  this  respect  under 
three  heads  :  {a)  folklore  ;  (b)  description  of  component  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation—  industrial  centers,  great  cities,  etc.  We  have  brilliant  samples  of 
this  sort  of  work,  but  compared  with  the  material  they  are  rare,  {c)  Descrip- 
tion of  the  life  and  all  sorts  of  peculiarities  proper  to  special  classes  of  the 
population  —  prostitutes,  the  criminal  and  dangerous  classes,  soldiers,  sailors, 
ecclesiastics,  bohemians  and  wandering  artists,  nobles,  millionaires,  etc.  It 
is  only  within  recent  years  that,  thanks  to  the  Italian  school,  the  two  first 
classes  have  been  studied  somewhat  profoundly,  but  even  these  researches 
ought  to  go  deeper,  and  they  should  be  extended  to  other  countries.  How  little 
we  know  about  these  classes !  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  studies  in  this 
field  can  be  truly  scientific.  There  are  great  entomological  societies  for  the 
study  of  insects,  but  we  do  not  give  ourselves  any  trouble  to  know  the  people 
who  surround  us.     {d)  Characteristic  traits,  more  descriptive  than  reasoned. 
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of  entire  peoples,  like  those  of  Russia  by  Tikhomirow,'  of  the  United  States 
by  Tocqueville'  and  by  Becker,^  of  Italy  by  Niceforo,*  etc. 

It  is  fortunate  that,  at  least  for  economic  facts,  this  work  has  been 
done  more  or  less  completely  by  descriptive  political  economy  and  by  sta- 
tistics. For  the  rest  of  social  life  there  are  voluminous  materials,  meritorious 
attempts,  but  nothing  more.  But  throughout  this  domain  the  passionate 
desire  to  complete  the  collection  will  be  stimulated  by  collection  itself.  It 
will  presently  make  changes  of  which  sociology  is  in  pressing  need. 

The  same  will  be  the  case  in  another,  closely  related  sphere,  viz.,  social 
history,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  history  of  civilization.  Social 
history  is  made  up  of  a  continual  series  of  descriptions,  which  have  for  their 
subject-matter  the  social  situation  of  a  people  or  of  a  group  of  peoples.  It 
thus  contains  the  most  important  problems  which  are  presented  to  us.  I 
would  not  undervalue  the  important  and  admirable  work  which  has  been  done 
here  by  the  historians,  especially  by  the  historians  of  political  economy,  but 
the  sociologist  who  has  had  occasion  to  compare  the  social  histories  of  various 
peoples  upon  some  special  social  questions  knows  how  far  we  are  from  a 
satisfactory  condition  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  merely  because  many  sides  of 
social  life  are  neglected,  nor  because  the  social  history  of  many  peoples  is 
very  incomplete  or  deserves  little  confidence.  It  is  because  the  materials  are 
not  arranged  so  that  they  might  be  easily  employed  by  those  who  try  to  com- 
pare them  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  intelligible,  that  is,  really  useful. 
For,  after  all,  the  concrete  materials  of  special  histories  do  not  serve  their  real 
purpose  except  through  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  sociologist,  when  he 
explains  them  and  discovers  their  laws  by  means  of  the  comparative  method. 

There  will  be  no  credible  sociology  until  all  these  gaps  are  filled.  Clas- 
sification will  stimulate  scholars  to  do  the  needed  work.  Up  to  the  present  a 
sociologist  who  proceeded  exclusively  by  means  of  exemplification  and  illus- 
tration has  been  able  to  flatter  himself  that  our  descriptive  science  is  very 
rich  and  approximately  complete.  His  view  of  the  field  is  so  confused  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  make  out  the  enormous  gaps  in  the  evidence, 
and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  fragmentary  evidence  at  his  disposal  does 
not  promote  such  discovery.  Even  into  his  mind,  however,  classification  will 
shed  revealing  light.  The  absence  of  order  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent 
perception  of  lack  of  knowledge.^  Classification  once  introduced  into  scien- 
tific custom,  the  exigencies  of  veritable  induction  will  force  us,  more  than 
any  other  power,  to  remedy  the  evil  which  they  will  themselves  have  brought 
to  light  with  cruel  evidence.* 

'  La  Russie  politique  et  sociale,  1886.  3  IHe  hundertjahrige  Republik,  1879. 

^Democracy  in  America,  1850.  ^ I^ Italia  Barbara,  1898. 

s  "  From  the  classifications  and  definitions  of  a  science  one  may  form  conclusions 
as  to  its  accomplished  results,"  says  Wundt  {Logik,  1883,  II,  p.  42).  What  a 
somber  diagnosis  would  result  if  this  rule  were  applied  to  current  sociology ! 

*  Cf.  Mill  on  classification  {Logic,  Vol.  II). 
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Classification  will  of  itself  render  impossible  the  method  of  reasoning 
from  isolated  examples.  It  will  force  the  most  recalcitrant  intellects  to 
genuine  induction,  because  it  will  show  that  there  are  different  groups  of  social 
types,  and  that  what  is  true  of  one  may  not  be  true  of  another.  Nothing 
will  aid  us  better  to  avoid  premature  generalizations,  the  actual  scourge  of 
our  science.  Under  the  dominance  of  classification  the  presumption  will  be 
against  crediting  a  group  with  a  trait  unless  it  has  first  been  observed  in  that 
group.  The  present  tendency  is  precisely  the  contrary.  We  now  pass  by 
involuntary  shocks  from  generalization  to  limitation.  Then  we  shall  advance 
more  prudently  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  at  present  among  the  sociologists  a  cer- 
tain horror  of  admitting  an  exception.     We  shall  outgrow  this  repugnance 

after  the  habit  of  classification  has  become  firmly  fixed We  shall  at 

last  develop  a  passion  for  the  experimentum  cruets,  a  passion  which  is  the 
severe  and  infallible  touchstone  of  the  genuine  scientist.  With  this  perfec- 
tion of  method  there  will  be  no  chaos  of  facts  that  we  cannot  reduce  to  order. 
What  real  experimentation  is  to  the  physical  sciences,  the  experimentum  crucis 
is  to  those  sciences  that  cannot  make  use  of  genuine  experimentation.  With- 
out it  there  can  be  no  complete  induction.  We  may  not  accept  a  law  as  cer- 
tain without  having  discovered  and  satisfactorily  explained  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  What  is  the  value,  for  example,  of  the  assertion  that  woman  is  in 
a  servile  and  degraded  condition  among  hunters,  if  I  am  unable  either  to 
demonstrate  by  a  complete  induction  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  law, 
or  to  explain  the  exceptions  by  the  increasing  influence  of  some  other  cir- 
cumstance ? 

This  careful  search  for  exceptions  will,  moreover,  have  the  further 
advantage  of  putting  us  on  the  track  of  new  laws,  for  the  exceptions  must 
themselves  be  manifestations  of  some  law.  There  is  no  rest  for  the  genuine 
scientific  investigator  until  the  exceptions  are  reduced  to  new  laws.  Hence 
we  shall  advance  to  the  demonstration  of  laws  that  will  be  more  precise  and 
more  true,  because  we  shall  have  determined  the  conditions  under  which  they 
prevail,  /.  e.,  the  sphere  of  their  action.  We  shall  discover  their  depend- 
encies upon  each  other  and  their  relation  to  more  general  laws.  The 
laws  then  formulated  will  be  no  longer  vague  and  ambitious  assertions. 
They  will  rather  contain  candid  expression  of  all  the  certainty  and  all  the 
generalization  to  which  our  evidence  entitles  us.  Then  at  last  chatter  will 
be  banished  from  sociology,  as  it  already  is  from  other,  more  fortunate  sci- 
ences. The  chatterers  will  be  stigmatized  as  dilettantes,  who  have  no  lot 
with  true  science,  which  is  devoted  to  discovery. 

In  the  constructive  portions  of  his  monograph  Steinmctz  dis- 
cusses proposed  classifications  of  society  by  use  of  selected 
schemes  grouped  as  follows  : 

I.  Artificial  classifications ;  e.g.: 
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i^a)  Coste:  according  to  the  relations  of  urban  to  absolute 
population.^      (Steinmetz,  p.  83.) 

{b')  Ward:  according  to  social  stages  distinguished  as :  (i) 
the  solitary  or  autarchic  stage;  (2)  the  constrained  aggregate 
or  anarchic  stage;  (3)  the  national  or  politarchic  stage;  (4) 
the  cosmopolitan  or  pantarchic  stage.''     (Steinmetz,  p.  87,) 

{c)  FouilUe:  according  to  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the 
parts.3     (Steinmetz,  p.  85.) 

2.  Morphological  classifications  : 

{a)  Spencer:  according  ( i )  to  the  degree  of  integration ;  and 
(2)  to  the  degree  of  militancy  and  industrialism.'^  (Steinmetz,  p. 
88.) 

(^)  Durkheim:  a  variation  of  Spencer. s      (Steinmetz,  p.  91.) 
{c)    Giddings:    according    to   genetic  relations  indicated  by 
degrees  of  differentiation  ;  another  variation  of  Spencer.^ 

3.  Economic  classifications : 

{a)  Hildebrand:  according  to  the  internal  organization  of 
economic  life,  in  the  manner  in  which  products  are  distributed. ^ 
(Steinmetz,  p.  99.) 

(^)  Bucher:  according  to  the  general  organization  of  indus- 
try.^     (Steinmetz,  p.  loi.) 

(^)  Grosse,  Hahn,  Liszt,  and  many  others :  according  to  the 
development  of  technique.^      (Steinmetz,  pp.  98  sq.) 

4.  Geographico-ethnographic  classifications : 

'  Les  Principes  d^une  Sociologie  objective.     Paris  :  Alcan,  1899. 

'Dynamic  Sociology,  first  edition,  I,  pp.  464-7. 

^  La  Science  contemporaine,  1897. 

♦  Principles  of  Sociology,  passim.  Professor  Giddings  has  recently  published  a 
very  clear  exposition  of  this  element  in  Spencer's  system,  International  Monthly, 
November,  1900. 

^Les  Ragles  de  la  Methode  sociologique,  pp.  100  sq.,-  La  Division  du  Travail 
social,  p.  189. 

^Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.  63  sq. 

'  "  Natural-  Geld-  und  Creditwirthschaft,"  in  Jahrbiicher  fUr  Nationaloekonomie 
und  Statistik,  II  (1864),  p.  4;  also  the  important  work,  Recht  und  Sitte  auf  den  ver- 
schiedenen  wirthschaftlichen  Kulturstufen,  1896. 

^  Die  Entstehung  der  Volkswirihschaft,  1898. 

»  Grosse,  Die  Formen  der  Familie  und  die  Formen  der  Wirthschaft,  1896 ;  Hahn, 
Die  Hausthiere  (1896),  pp.  385  sq. 
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{a)  Ratzel:  according  to  the  influence  of  the  geographic  envi- 
ronment.'    (Steinmetz,  p.  134.) 

{b)  Frobenius:  according  to  diameters  from  a  given  center, 
with  more  deference  to  voluntary  choice  than  in  the  other 
school.'     (Steinmetz,  p.  134.) 

5.  Psychological  classifications : 

{a)  Comte:  according  to  the  "law  of  the  three  stages."  3 
(Steinmetz,  p.  126.) 

(/^)  Sutherland:  according  to  the  general  level  of  intelligence.* 
(Steinmetz,  pp.  118  sq.^ 

{c)   Morgan:  according  to  inventions.^     (Steinmetz,  p.  ill.) 

6.  Mixed  classifications : 

(/z)  Vierkandt:^  according  to  psychic  and  social  differences. 

(3)  Le  Play  and  his  followers. ^     (Steinmetz,  pp.  107  sq.^ 

(^)  Steinmetz:  according  to  a  combination  of  economic  and 
psychologic  criteria  (pp.  137  sq^. 

We  have  not  reproduced  the  above  schedule  because  it  is 
exhaustive,  or  because  its  brief  characterizations  are  entirely 
just,  or  because  we  propose  to  discuss  these  or  like  schemes  in 
detail.  Our  immediate  purpose  in  citing  these  propositions  is 
merely  to  illustrate  the  multiplicity  and  variety,  and  more  than 
all  the  futility,  of  attempts  to  classify  societies  up  to  date.  We 
thus  have  a  background  for  the  remainder  of  the  argument. 

Before  we  proceed,  another  series  of  general  propositions 
may  be  useful  in  binding  together  the  divisions  of  our  discus- 
sion. 

^Vdlkerkunde,  1885.  ^ Der  Ursprung  der  afrikanischen  Kulturen,  1898. 

3  Cours  de  Philosophie  positive.  Vol.  IV,  pp.  463  sq.,  503  sq.,  and  the  whole  of  Vol.  V. 

<  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct  {iSgS), pp.  103-8. 

5  Ancient  Society  {1S77) ;  Houses  and  House- Life  of  the  American  Aborigines 
(i88l),p.43. 

^ Naturvolker  und  Kulturvolker  (1896);  "Die  Kulturformen  und  ihre  geogra- 
phische  Verbreitung,"  Geographische  Zeitschrift,  1897  ;  "  Die  Kulturtypen  der  Mensch- 
heit,"  Archiv  fUr  Anthropologic,  1898. 

lOuvriers  Europiens  (i^Tf)),  I,  pp.  70,  210,  212.  On  the  work  of  Le  Play  in 
general  vid.  Werckstein,  in  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volks- 
wirthschaft,  1894,  and  Vacuus,  Za  Science  sociale  d'apris  les  principes  de  Le  Play  et 
de  ses  continuateurs,  two  volumes,  1897. 
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We  may  concede  that  the  generalizations  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  and  at  the  opening  of  this  paper  are  the  product 
of  observation  and  reflection  which  could  hardly  be  called  final. 
If  we  propose  inductive  verification  and  refinement  of  these 
provisional  formulas,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  have  collected 
as  a  basis  of  induction  a  vast  number  of  cases  of  all  sorts  of 
association,  and  to  have  examined  these  cases  so  closely  that 
their  distinguishing  marks  will  serve  as  means  of  classification. 
In  other  words,  general  truths  about  association  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  sort  of  guesswork  that  may  easily  pass  as  intui- 
tion. Evidence,  worthy  of  scientific  repute,  that  the  guesses 
are  correct  must  consist  of  generalization  of  enough  cases 
to  exclude  the  probability  of  all  contradictory  or  inconsistent 
formulas.  This  perception  challenges  sociologists  to  catalogue 
and  classify  human  associations. 

Our  argument  with  reference  to  a  program  of  classification 
cannot  be  presented  in  a  word.  Its  successive  steps  may  seem 
to  wander  from  the  path  of  direct  reasoning.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  anticipate  the  conclusion  at  which  it  arrives.  The 
theorem  which  we  shall  reach  by  a  course  of  criticism  now  to  be 
outlined  is  substantially  as  follows :  Human  associations  are  not 
things,  they  are  processes.  To  know  them  we  must  ascertain  their 
functional  values,  just  as  truly  as  we  must  know  both  the  general  and 
the  special  service  to  be  rendered  by  a  wheel  or  a  shaft  or  a  valve  or 
a  connectirig  gear,  in  order  to  be  able  to  classify  that  part  of  a 
machine,  first  in  its  immediate  relations  to  the  machine  as  a  whole,  and 
then  in  a  general  mechanical  scale.  Human  life,  in  the  individual  or 
in  associations,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  process  of  realizing  latent  ifiter- 
ests.  The  life  of  a  given  primitive  group,  of  a  people  at  any  stage  of 
historical  development,  of  any  contemporary  civilization,  or  of  a  minor 
association  within  an  earlier  or  a  later  civilization,  is  a  stage  and  a 
factor  in  that  process.  Human  assocations  must  be  classified  then, 
not  as  though  they  were  constant  structures,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  variable  functions.  They  must  be  distinguished  by  the  part 
which  they  perform  in  the  life-process.  Inasmuch  as  that  part  varies 
according  as  the  whole  process  is  less  or  more  highly  developed,  the 
classification  of  associations  that  would  satisfy  the  facts  of  one  stage  of 
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evolution  would  not  fit  the  facts  of  another  stage.  Associations  must 
therefore  be  classified  functionally  ^  and,  more  than  that,  ourworkitig  test 
of  all  functional  classifications  must  be  our  teleological  concepts.  Thai 
is,  we  are  bound  to  schedule  associations  in  accordance  with  our  judg- 
ment of  their  relation  to  the  scale  of  ends  that  are  at  issue  in  the  par- 
ticular situation  in  which  those  associations  function. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  many  previous  efforts  to  classify  social 
phenomena,  and  of  their  unfortunate  failure  to  reach  results  at 
all  satisfactory,  it  behooves  everyone  who  ventures  to  renew  the 
undertaking  to  do  so  with  caution  and  modesty.  It  is  probable 
that  each  type  of  classification  thus  far  proposed  has  certain  per- 
manent uses.  Much  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the  aggre- 
gate by  previous  attempts,  abortive  though  we  may  judge  each 
of  them  to  be,  than  is  likely  to  be  added  by  any  single  organizer 
of  data.  In  all  probability  each  of  the  attempts  at  classification 
named  above,  with  many  others  of  which  they  are  types,  con- 
tains something  of  value.  At  all  events,  the  limitations  which 
the  attempts  encounter  are  full  of  meaning,  if  we  can  learn  how 
to  interpret  them. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  task  of  classification  which 
remains  is  a  problem  of  arranging  harmony  and  synthesis 
between  the  various  previous  classifications.  We  are  rather  in 
search  of  a  harmony  and  synthesis  of  the  different  portions  of 
subject-matter  with  which  these  attempts  have  been  concerned. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  different  schemes  which  we  have 
reviewed  have  been  concerned  primarily  with  one  of  several  dif- 
ferent orders  of  facts.  Some  of  them  have  seen  society  as  it 
appears  from  the  ethnologists'  point  of  view ;  others,  as  it 
appears  from  the  economists',  the  technologists',  the  legists',  or 
the  moralists'  point  of  view.  Accordingly,  as  we  have  found  to 
be  the  case  throughout  the  social  sciences,  the  makers  of  the 
respective  classifications  have  each  unconsciously  based  their 
calculations  upon  a  very  narrow  abstraction  from  the  social  whole, 
and  have  tried  to  make  this  abstraction  a  secure  nucleus  about 
which  the  rest  of  the  facts  might  gather. 

The  program  now  to  be  proposed  for  a  more  adequate 
method  begins  with  our  conception  of  the  whole  in  and  of  which 
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the  facts  to  be  grouped  are  parts.  As  we  have  said  (chap,  v, 
p.  202)  :  '^  Human  association  is  a  continuous  process  of  realizing  a 
larger  aggregate  and  better  proportions  of  the  health,  wealth,  soci- 
ability, knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness  desires^  Accordingly  the 
classification  of  associations  that  we  seem  to  want  is  one  in 
accordance  with  the  parts  of  this  process  which  the  different 
associations  accomplish. 

With  this  as  our  express  requisition  it  is  at  once  probable 
that  an  adequate  scheme  of  classification  will  be  highly  complex. 
Association  is  a  fact  that  is  at  any  given  time  merely  a  passing 
phase  of  an  immeasurable  process.  What  association  is  accom- 
plishing at  a  given  moment  can  be  seen  only  by  setting  the 
process  of  that  moment  in  its  appropriate  place  in  the  genetic 
series  which  the  moment  continues.  On  the  other  hand,  human 
aims  are  constantly  differentiating,  and  associations  d^xQ  pari  passu 
changing  the  form  and  force  and  quality  of  their  internal  and 
external  reactions.  That  is,  the  classification  of  associations  as 
parts  of  a  static  order  is  one  thing  at  one  stage  of  evolution  and 
a  quite  different  thing  at  another.  In  this  connection  we  hit 
upon  one  of  the  most  obvious  crudities  in  many  familiar  attempts 
to  classify  societies ;  viz.,  they  start  with  categories  which,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  we  may  assume  to  be  adequate  for  rudi- 
mentary societies.  Then,  however,  they  stop  short  and  fail  to 
differentiate  the  categories  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolving  char- 
acteristics of  the  associations  to  which  they  are  applied.  This 
is  as  though  one  should  collect  and  classify  birds'  eggs,  and 
then  attempt  to  make  the  groups  into  which  they  fall  suffice  as 
a  complete  scheme  of  classification  in  ornithology ;  or  it  is  as 
though,  without  the  concept  "transportation,"  one  should 
attempt  to  classify  all  vehicles  in  accordance  with  —  we  will 
say  —  some  absolute  aesthetic  preconception.  The  dugout  and 
the  "  Deutschland,"  the  drag  of  poles  and  the  limited  express, 
with  all  the  types  of  vehicle  that  have  intervened,  might  be 
grouped  according  to  variations  from  the  assumed  aesthetic  norm. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  either  case  the  classifications  would 
not  go  far  toward  fixing  the  real  significance  of  the  specimen  parts 
in  the  process  concerned,  particularly  in  its  more  evolved  stages. 
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Classification  of  human  associations  must  therefore  make  a 
place  for  genetic,  for  morphological,  and  for  functional  catego- 
ries, and  the  morphological  and  functional  phases  of  the  scheme 
must  evidently  at  last  fall  into  a  genetic  series  parallel  with  the 
evolution  of  the  associations  themselves.  The  morphological 
and  the  functional  categories  in  turn  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  a  process  of  adjusting  perceptions  of  workings  to  conceptions 
of  ends  toward  which  the  workings  tend. 

It  might  be  held  that  such  classifications  of  societary  activi- 
ties as  those  of  Spencer,  Schaefifle,  and  De  Greef  are  functional, 
and  that  a  functional  criterion  of  activities  is  implicitly  teleologi- 
cal.  The  reply  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  logical  implications 
and  correlations  of  the  notion  "  function,"  it  by  no  means  in 
actual  use  draws  with  it  a  working  notion  of  end.  Indeed,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  sociological  criticism  will  at  last  fix 
upon  the  absence  of  an  adequate  concept  of  the  end,  or  the 
"  universal,"  indicated  in  the  visible  parts  of  the  social  process, 
as  the  factor  which  limits  the  availability  of  the  functional  classi- 
fications of  which  those  named  are  types.  The  best  of  them, 
such  as  that  of  Schaeffle,  appear  to  be  but  unorganized  cata- 
logues of  activities  after  all,  so  soon  as  we  confront  the  final  task 
of  correlating  the  activities  analyzed  and  scheduled.  We  dis- 
cover incidentally  that  the  idea  of  function  treated  as  an 
abstraction,  and  held  apart  by  itself,  is  as  sterile  as  any  other 
purely  formal  conception.  The  idea  of  a  "  sustaining  system," 
a  "  distributing  system,"  and  a  "  regulating  system,"  for  instance, 
is  of  itself  something  as  far  from  touch  with  the  realities  of 
human  association  as  the  vulgar  idea  of  "perpetual  motion  "  is 
from  embodiment  of  the  realities  of  mechanics.  To  make  terms 
of  mechanism  real  it  must  be  mechanism  that  functions  in  a  real 
process.  We  must  have  companion-conceptions,  in  the  case 
cited,  first  of  what  is  sustained,  what  is  distributed,  what  is  con- 
trolled ;  and,  second,  of  why  the  sustaining,  distributing,  and 
controlling,  i.  e.,  of  the  end  to  which  the  mechanism  and  the 
process  are  incidental.  This  is  the  setting  in  which  we  find 
most  use  for  the  formula  to  which  we  have  constant  recourse, 
viz.:  Society,  or  human  association,  must  be   considered   as    a 
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continuous  process  of  realizing  an  increased  aggregate  and  better 
proportions  of  the  health,  wealth,  sociability,  knowledge,  beauty, 
and  rightness  satisfactions.  Analysis  of  associations  so  consid- 
ered should  be  in  accordance  with  the  teleological  criterion. 
Associational  activities  must  be  classified  with  reference  to  their 
respective  relations  to  different  parts  of  this  complex  end. 

In  other  words,  human  association  is  always,  from  smallest 
to  largest,  from  lowest  to  highest,  a  process  of  producing  utili- 
ties of  one  sort  or  another;  i.  e.,  of  catering  to  human  desire  for 
satisfactions  of  varying  degrees  of  complexity.  We  have  only 
two  relatively  developed  examinations  of  associational  activities 
from  this  point  of  view,  viz.,  economics  and  philosophical  civics. 
The  latter  may  be  said  to  organize  a  conspectus  of  social  activi- 
ties on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to  a  certain  sort  of  moral 
utility,  in  brief  and  in  chief  the  maintenance  of  conventional 
order,  i.  e.,  utilities  which  are  in  form  apparently  referable  to 
the  sociability  interest ;  in  content,  however,  they  distribute 
themselves  among  all  the  interests.  The  former  attempts  to 
set  forth  all  human  activities  on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to 
the  production  of  utilities  that  have  a  material  measure.  Hardly 
an  overt  act  performed  by  human  beings  escapes  the  notice  both 
of  civics  and  of  economics,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  either 
the  same  acts  fall  into  an  order  of  importance  quite  different  from 
that  which  would  emerge  if  we  should  attempt  to  scale  the  value 
of  the  same  activities  with  reference  to  either  of  the  other  utilities. 

For  instance,  if  we  were  to  name  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  last  century,  or  thereabouts,  the  different  human  satis- 
factions being  in  turn  the  standard,  we  might  decide  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health,  all  that  men  have  done  scales  down 
from  the  value  of  the  discoveries  of  anaesthesia,  and  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  disease  propagation.  We  might  say  that  the  wealth 
interest  has  been  most  served  by  the  engineering  and  mechanical 
workshops,  from  James  Watt's  tea-kettle  to  Edison's  laboratory; 
and  we  might  rank  all  else  that  men  have  done  in  proportion  to 
its  share  in  applying  or  inventing  wealth-producing  devices.  We 
might  say  that  sociability  utilities  have  ranged  in  value  from  the 
new  impulse  launched  into  the  world  by  the  American  Declaration 
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of  Independence  to  the  quietest  "  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  " 
in  any  slum  district  in  England.  We  might  decide  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  knowledge  utility,  the  center  of  human 
action  has  been  Darwin's  collection  of  observations,  and  all 
other  actions  have  had  rank  according  to  their  relation  to  the 
emerging  evolutionary  concept.  Without  presuming  to  imagine 
what  would  be  a  plausible  theory  of  cesthetic  graduation,  we  may 
suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  Tightness  utilities,  that  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  moral  meridian  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  positive  for  speculative  criteria  of  values,  will  prove 
to  be  the  summit  from  which  to  scale  the  relative  significance 
of  other  activities  in  this  realm. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  actions  of  associated  men,  the 
different  utilities  in  which  men  are  interested  being  in  turn  the 
criterion  ?  What  then  is  the  meaning  and  value,  at  any  given 
time,  of  the  whole  plexus  of  activities  carried  on  by  an  associa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  interest  of  each  and  all  of  the  members  in  each 
and  all  of  these  distinguishable  utilities  ?  These  are  the  questions 
that  set  the  tasks  of  distinguishing  and  classifying  associations. 

Our  present  limits  permit  only  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  classi- 
fication to  which  these  suggestions  point.  In  the  first  place,  we 
would  distinguish  four  phases  which  human  association  on  a  large 
scale  presents : 

1.  Biologic  association. 

2.  Economic  association. 

3.  Civic  association. 

4.  Ethic  association. 

Whether  these  phases  are  in  any  association  chronologically 
separable  is  not  a  capital  question.  They  mark  associations 
with  different  ratios  of  prominence  at  different  stages  of  socie- 
tary  evolution.  In  phase  i  there  may  or  may  not  be  marks 
of  distinction  from  the  associations  of  lower  animals.  At  all 
events  it  is  the  phase  in  which  the  physical  and  physiological 
factors  predominate,  in  contrast  with  the  factors  that  hold  the 
balance  in  the  other  phases.  It  is  the  kind  of  association  in 
which  the  classifications  of  physical  anthropologist  and  ethnolo- 
gist are  of  paramount  importance. 
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Phase  2  is  that  marked  by  contacts  between  people  inci- 
dental to  their  common  zeal  to  make  the  most  of  the  world's 
material  resources.  Here  the  categories  of  economics  and 
mechanical  technology  must  primarily  be  decisive. 

Phase  3  is  that  characterized  by  realization  of  the  need  of 
control,  regulation,  organization  beyond  that  spontaneously 
adopted  in  the  course  of  applying  labor  power  to  the  develop- 
ment of  material  resources.  The  classifications  of  political 
science  must  here  be  fundamental. 

Phase  4  is  that  in  which  conduct  in  association  recognizes 
the  authority  of  some  standard  not  given  in  physical  impulse  or 
material  economy  or  civic  necessity  per  se,  but  presupposing 
some  utility  to  which  all  these  and  all  the  individuals  concerned 
are  subordinate  and  mediate.  We  cannot  say  here,  in  symmetry 
with  the  propositions  immediately  preceding,  that  the  categories 
of  moral  science  must  be  taken  as  standard.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fundamental  utility  of  sociology  is  in  its  prospective  fur- 
nishing of  a  criterion  for  criticism  of  ethical  categories.  The 
different  moral  systems,  whether  obsolete  or  still  effective, 
posit  standards  of  obligation  more  or  less  external  to  the  life- 
process.  Doubtless  complete  historical  analysis  of  human 
experience  would  have  to  employ  a  great  many  variations  of 
morphological  and  functional  classification  corresponding  to  the 
ethical  presumptions  that  actually  prevailed.  Ethic  association 
of  many  different  qualities  has  been  actual.  There  must  be 
many  reciprocal  relations  between  these  social  phenomena  and 
our  objective  analysis  of  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  con- 
ceptions of  absolute  ethical  criteria,  on  the  other.  At  this  point 
we  may  simply  say  that  our  classifications  of  present  associations 
in  their  ethical  phase  must  conform  to  our  fundamental  theorem 
{^vid.  p.  509)  as  to  the  whole  social  process. 

As  we  have  hinted  above,  there  may  have  been  distinct 
periods  during  which  each  of  these  phases  of  association,  or  at 
least  each  with  the  one  or  more  placed  before  it  in  the  list, 
covered  the  whole  field  of  association  to  the  exclusion  of  later 
phases.  Whether  this  is  absolutely  the  case  is  not  a  matter  of 
first-rate  importance.      For   our  present   purpose  we  have  no 
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occasion  to  press  back  beyond  the  evident  fact  that  human 
associations  have  exhibited  these  distinct  phases.  We  need  not 
even  attempt  to  formulate  the  order  in  which  the  different 
motives  have  predominated.  It  is  certainly  not  a  constant 
order,  though  the  variations  from  the  order  given  may  be  excep- 
tions easily  explained. 

In  proposing  these  general  divisions  of  social  conditions  we 
have  had  in  mind  the  activities  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole, 
though  it  is  evident  that  neither  periods  of  civilization  nor 
geographical  limits  could  be  designated  in  which  these  distinc- 
tions would  precisely  classify  the  whole  human  family.  If  soci- 
ological theory  is  ever  complete,  its  generalizations  must  cover 
the  largest  circuit  of  actual  association.  Up  to  date,  however, 
the  conditions  of  human  contacts  have  been  such  that  the  exten- 
sion and  intention  of  the  associational  process  have  to  be  learned 
chiefly  by  observation  of  associations  ranging  from  the  family 
at  one  extreme  to  the  state  at  the  other.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  whether  the  most  fruitful  method  of  settling  upon  a  mor- 
phological and  functional  and  teleological  system  of  classifying 
associations  will  be  found  by  those  who  start  with  the  family 
and  move  outward  through  association  after  association  until 
they  reach  the  state,  or  by  those  who  begin  with  the  state 
and  analyze  down  through  association  after  association  until 
they  reach  the  family,  and  thence  the  individual.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  more  superficial  consistency  with  our  introduc- 
tory references  to  the  individual  assumption  (chap,  iv,  pp. 
60-62;  chap.  V,  pp.  177-99)  if  we  adopted  the  former  course. 
For  reasons  which  need  not  be  detailed,  however,  we  find  the 
latter  alternative  more  immediately  promising,  though  by  no 
means  necessarily  likely  to  acomplish  so  much  that  it  will  be 
final  without  verification  and  expansion  through  independent 
elaboration  of  the  opposite  method.  We  therefore  propose  a 
system  which  may  be  called  a  basis  for  national  sociology.  The 
theory  so  called  will  be  related  to  the  more  inclusive  sociology 
very  much  as  the  orthodox  political  economy,  or,  as  the  Ger- 
mans have  more  appropriately  phrased  it,  "  national  economy," 
has  been  related  to  the  more  general  theory  of  utilities  striven 
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for  by  the  so-called  "Austrian  school."  In  other  words,  human 
associations  that  can  be  known  and  called  such  have,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  functioned  chiefly  within  the  organized  state.  Whether 
or  not  we  can  profitably  generalize  what  is  now  known  about 
human  contacts  in  terms  of  association  wider  than  that  within 
the  state,  we  shall  doubtless  for  the  present  economize  effort  if 
we  concentrate  attention  upon  those  reaches  of  association  which 
are  displayed  by  populations  either  organized  in  states  or  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  their  potential  statehood  plausible. 

On  this  basis,  then,  we  begin  with   the   seemingly  somewhat 
self-contradictory  classification  of  states,  as  follows : 

1.  Biologic  states. 

2.  Economic  states. 

3.  Civic  states. 

4.  Ethic  states. 

That  is,  our  subject-matter  is  not  evolved  into  shape  for  our 
use  until  potential  states  of  the  first  and  second  sorts  are  well 
advanced  toward  becoming  actual  states  of  the  third  or  fourth 
sort.  This  perception  should  reinforce  the  position,  all  along^ 
insisted  upon  by  the  sociologists,  that,  however  important  the 
biologic  and  the  economic  elements  always  must  be  in  associa- 
tion, they  necessarily  diminish  in  relative  importance  as  associa- 
tion advances  toward  the  unfolding  of  all  its  implications. 
Accordingly  we  are  at  once  disposed  to  challenge  the  right 
of  the  anthropologist  and  the  ethnologist  to  impose  their 
classifications  upon  phases  2,  3,  and  4  of  national  association. 
In  the  biologic  states,  anthropological  and  ethnological  group- 
ings are  not  to  be  challenged,  but  in  the  economic  states  associ- 
ations immediately  begin  to  cut  through  and  through  the  lines  of 
ethnic  groups.  Accordingly  we  must  not  persist  in  attempting 
to  classify  economic  associations  under  ethnic  categories,  nor 
are  we  permitted  to  assume  that  the  forces  which  produce  the 
stigmata  of  anthropological  and  ethnological  types  are  the  same 
forces  which  produce  economic  associations.  The  sociologist 
has  no  right  to  dictate  the  classifications  to  be  used  by  anthro- 
pologist and  ethnologist.  Their  own  centers  of  interest  and 
objects  of  attention  will  give   the   needed  categories.     On  the 
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other  hand,  it  cannot  be  asserted  too  emphatically  that  neither 
anthropologist  nor  ethnologist  does  or  can  classify  associations 
when  he  classifies  peculiarities  of  individuals  in  association.  The 
associations  are  diversified  by  physiological  and  racial  traits,  but 
these  do  not  exhaust  the  qualities  of  the  associations. 

Not  to  involve  ourselves  in  discussions  of  anthropological 
technicalities,  let  us  assume  that  the  anthropologists  have  agreed 
upon  a  system  of  classification  which  carries  out  the  general 
zoological  scheme.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  have  divided  the 
human  race  into  types  designated  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Suppose 
that  these  types  include  classes  indicated  by  the  symbols  a,  b, 
c,  and  d.  Suppose  that  orders  of  each  class  are  represented  by 
the  terms  a^,  d\  c\  d\  Suppose  that  subspecies,  varieties,  etc., 
are  clearly  made  out  and  designated  by  a^,  d'\  c^,  d^\  a"\  d''\  c'", 
d^,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  our  point  is  that  when  the  anthropo-sociologist 
has  applied  these  categories  to  a  given  population,  as  Demolins  has 
done  to  the  population  of  France,^  or  as  Lapouge  has  indicated  an 
ambition  to  do  in  a  comparative  way  to  populations  in  general,'' 
he  has  not  classified  the  state.  He  has  merely  classified  certain 
details  of  more  or  less  importance  abstracted  from  the  whole 
body  of  conditions  and  activities  which  constitute  the  state. 

The  same  propositions  hold  true  of  the  ethnologists.  With- 
out carrying  out  our  illustration  in  detail  in  their  case,  let  us 
suppose  a  hierarchy  parallel  with  the  foregoing,  designated  by 
the  symbols  E,  F,  G,H;  e,f,g,  h;  ^,f\^,  fi\  etc.  These,  as 
before,  are  symbols  of  abstractions  from  associations.  They  are 
not  subdivisions  of  real  associations. 

The  sociologist,  on  the  other  hand,  does  and  should  try  to 
classify  societies.  He  must  decide  for  himself  which  groups  of 
anthropological  and  ethnological  results  are  of  value  as  data  for 
sociological  elaboration. 

An  approach  to  formal  indication  of  the  sorts  of  judg- 
ments likely  to  be  passed  may  be  made  by  considering  the 
relation  of  anthropological  and  ethnological  categories  to  eco- 
nomic classification,  i.  e.,  classification  and  analysis  of  economic 
states,  and  of   all  states  subsequent  to  that  phase  considered 

*  Les  Fran^ais  d'aujourd'hui.  '  Vid.  Lapouge,  L'Aryen. 
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as  economic.  In  the  latter  we  have  contacts  inspired  by 
differentiating  impulses.  Our  classifications  of  associations  in 
the  economic  state  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  functional 
relations  of  the  associations  to  the  economic  end.  Such  classi- 
fications, both  genetic  and  morphologic,  are  already  worked  out 
to  a  very  nice  degree  of  precision  in  economic  science.  Now 
let  us  assume  that  we  have  grand  divisions  of  economic  states 
in  accordance  with  no  matter  what  accepted  principle. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  suppose  that  classifications 
of  economic  activities  are  reduced  to  the  same  forms  which  we 
have  presupposed  in  the  cases  of  anthropology  and  ethnology, 
i.  e.,  to  type,  class,  order,  species,  subspecies,  variety,  etc.  Thus 
we  might  make  out  four  types  of  economic  association,  /,  K, 
L,  M,  distinguished,  we  will  say,  by  hand-to-mouth  economy, 
provident  economy,  intensive  economy,  and  humanitarian 
economy.  Each  of  these  types  might  include  classes/,  k,  /,  and 
tn,  distinguished  by  the  kind  of  natural  resource  primarily  culti- 
vated;  each  class  in  turn  might  include  the  orders/',  k\  l\  m\ 
determined  by  the  organization  of  labor  force  within  the  society 
say  between  production,  transportation,  exchange,  and  nonpro- 
ductive activities,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  these  economic  activities  are 
carried  on  by  people,  and  wherever  there  are  people  the  anthro- 
pologist and  the  ethnologist  find  material  for  their  abstractions. 
Our  present  aim  is  to  make  the  proposition  as  monotonous  and 
commonplace  as  possible  that  the  analyses  of  each  of  these  and 
coordinate  specialists  deal  with  abstractions,  and  that  we  run 
into  fatal  fallacy  when  we  begin  to  accept  them  as  bases  for 
classification  of  societies  themselves.  In  every  association  the 
people  have  ethnic  relationships  and  anthropologic  peculiarities. 
These  ethnic  and  anthropologic  variables  may  or  may  not  con- 
stitute differentiating  factors  in  the  economic  state.  If  they  do 
not,  the  associations  within  the  economic  state  should  evidently 
be  classified  just  as  though  the  people  composing  them  were  per- 
fectly similar  and  homogeneous.  That  is,  the  groups  within  the 
economic  state,  and  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  within  the 
groups,  will  turn  primarily  upon  economic  differences. 

It  thus  becomes  a  question  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  any  particular 
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economic  state,  whether  the  anthropologic  and  ethnic  factors  pres- 
ent in  the  state  affect  the  associations  most  characteristic  of  the 
state.  If  so,  and  to  that  extent,  we  have  within  the  state,  and  we 
must  learn  how  to  distinguish  and  designate,  varieties  of  each  grade 
of  association,  according  to  variations  produced  by  the  physical 
and  racial  peculiarities  of  the  members.  Thus  in  each  of  the  grades 
of  economic  association  above  supposed  it  might  be  necessary  to 
distinguish  subgrades  dependent  upon  either  anthropologic  or 
ethnic  peculiarities.  In  an  economic  state  made  up  of  Celtic, 
Saxon,  Latin,  and  African  elements,  for  example,  the  racial 
factor  might  cause  in  every  grade  in  the  whole  hierarchy  of  asso- 
ciation variations  of  actual  combination  from  what  it  would  be 
as  resultant  of  economic  influences  pure  and  simple.  In  other 
words,  the  physical  and  racial  make-up  of  the  state  is  a  factor 
of  the  whole  association  which  constitutes  the  state,  but  when 
considered  by  itself  it  is  an  abstraction  from  the  state,  and  there- 
fore not  a  possible  classifier  of  the  state,  except  in  particulars 
which  are  subordinate  in  a  degree  to  be  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  peculiar  facts. 

Now,  we  might  say  the  same  thing,  in  principle,  of  the  civic 
state,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  economic  and  the  biologic  state 
respectively.  The  civic  state,  considered  as  an  abstraction  from 
the  actual  association  of  which,  in  a  given  case,  it  is  a  phase,  is 
an  association  having  as  its  characteristic  end  control.  Let  us 
assume  that  types  of  the  civic  state  may  be  made  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  predominant  purpose  of  control,  thus  :  N,  exploita- 
tion of  the  many ;  0,  offense  and  defense ;  P,  preservation  of 
balance  among  individuals  within  the  state;  Q,  development  of 
physical  and  human  resources.  Let  us  assume  further  that 
these  types  of  civic  states  fall  into  classes  in  accordance  with 
Bluntschli's  categories  of  origin,  viz.:  n,  original ;  o,  secondary  ;  /, 
derived.  Suppose  further  that  Aristotle's  categories  of  the  forms 
of  states  apply  to  their  divisions  into  orders,  thus:  «',  monarchy; 
6^,  aristocracy ;  f,  polity.  Let  us  assume  once  more  that  species 
of  civic  states  are  formed  by  relative  prominence  of  one  or 
another  division  of  administration,  thus  :  w",  control  of  territory; 
&\  control  of  persons ;  p^,  control  of  external  relations;  etc.,  etc. 
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With  analysis  of  civic  states  carried  to  this  point  we  are 
surely  in  a  position  to  see  that  the  relation  of  this  civic  analysis 
to  the  previous  economic  analysis,  and  then  to  the  antecedent 
biologic  analysis,  is  precisely  like  the  relation  previously  described 
between  the  economic  and  the  biologic.  With  reference  to  the 
civic  ends  the  subdivisons  of  the  economic  and  of  the  biologic 
factors  involved  in  procuring  the  ends  are  significant  in  ways 
that  give  them  a  civic  standing  entirely  different  from  their 
logical  place  in  their  peculiar  hierarchy.  At  every  step  we 
encounter  the  questions  of  fact :  Does  the  civic  association  domi- 
nate the  economic  and  the  biologic,  or  does  the  biologic  or  the 
economic  element  dominate  the  civic  ?  Assuming  that  we  have 
states  in  which  the  civic  motive  dominates  —  i.  e.,  the  intention 
to  maintain  order  for  the  sake  of  order  —  the  facts  of  economic 
or  biologic  modification  of  the  associations  and  subassociations 
so  motived  would  as  before  constitute  varieties  and  subvarieties 
of  the  civic  associations. 

Let  us  imagine  now  that  we  have  states  which  may  be 
described  as  ethical  in  the  special  sense  above  indicated,  i.  e., 
they  have  posited  a  certain  estimate  of  conduct  values  as  making 
for  some  conception  of  life,  in  the  individuals  and  in  the  whole, 
that  is  held  to  be  superior  to  civic  order  or  to  economic  success, 
or  to  both  combined.  In  fact,  we  would  neither  claim  nor  admit 
that  such  states  exist  today.  The  category  is  highly  specu- 
lative, but  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  justify  it  as  a  category. 
In  the  hypothetical  quality  of  state  now  in  question  the  motive 
which  is  foremost  and  uppermost  and  undermost  is  realization  of 
the  controlling  conception  of  life.  We  may  suppose  that  one  of 
these  ideas  of  the  social  end  is  the  assurance  of  felicity  after 
death  ;  another,  the  development  of  maximum  justice  among  the 
members  of  the  association ;  another,  the  production  of  a  few  of 
the  most  highly  evolved  individuals  possible ;  another,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  population  as  large  as  possible  composed  of  indi- 
viduals all  of  whom  exercise  the  franchise  of  self-expression  in 
the  highest  measure  permitted  by  their  endowment.  Again,  and 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  several  motives  dominate,  we  shall 
have  four  distinct  types  of  the  ethical  state,  and  we  might  at  last 
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have  classes,  orders,  and  species  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  prime 
divisions  of  states.  It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  differentiating  motive  is  severely  and  purely  ethical, 
the  subsidiary  means,  involving  the  machinery  and  personnel  of 
the  civic  and  economic  and  biologic  substrata  merged  into  the 
ethic  association,  would  furnish  merely  the  stigmata  of  subordi- 
nate groups  in  the  ethical  hierarchy,  coordinate  with  similar 
groups  in  the  previous  hierarchies. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  observation  that  in  all  actual  states, 
whether  biologic,  economic,  or  civic,  there  has  doubtless  been  a 
certain  emergence  of  the  impulses  characteristic  of  all  the  states 
logically  subsequent.  Even  the  biologic  states  have  had  their 
incipient  economic,  civic,  and  ethic  systems,  or  at  least  factors. 
Accordingly  we  could  not  develop  a  comparative  national 
sociology  without  classifications  in  which  subdivisions  would  be 
formed  by  variations  borrowed  from  social  conditions  which 
would  have  to  be  scheduled  as  later  in  both  genetic  and  logical 
order. 

Applying  all  this  formal  and  hypothetical  analysis  to  the 
task  before  us,  we  have  the  following  indications : 

1.  There  has  been  and  still  is  an  evident  vocation  for  social 
sciences  that  describe  and  classify  parts  of  the  activities  of 
men  which  prove  to  be  only  abstractions  from  the  whole  social 
process.  It  is  an  important  step  toward  knowing  the  whole 
process  to  work  out  systems  of  classifications  in  which  the 
different  phases  of  these  abstractions  are  exhibited  in  logical 
relations  to  each  other.  Thus  we  have  facile  tools  in  the  classi- 
fications of  anthropology,  ethnology,  political  science,  econom- 
ics, and  ethics  respectively. 

2.  In  attempting  to  describe  any  national  society  whatever, 
whether  inchoate  or  developed,  we  find  that  it  is  not  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  same  sort  as  that  made  by  the  sciences  just  men- 
tioned. It  is  an  abstraction  from  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  but  not  from  the  activities  that  the  other  social  sciences  in 
turn  formulate.  It  is  necessary  in  each  case  of  such  concrete 
abstraction,  therefore,  to  have  in  mind  the  categories  of  each  of 
the  social  sciences,  and  then  to  discover  which  sort  of  activity  is 
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really  primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  etc.,  among  the  distinguishing 
activities  of  the  association. 

3.  With  our  present  knowledge  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
make  a  classification  that  will  assign  to  the  leading  modern 
states  fixed  positions  in  a  sociological  hierarchy.  We  cannot 
say,  for  instance,  that  Great  Britain  is  an  economic  state  of 
Type/,  class  J^,  order  /",  species  rrf\  etc.,  while  Germany  is  a 
civic  state,  Type  N,  class  ^,  order/",  species  ^",  etc.,  etc.,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  no  differential  calculus  of  civic  qualities,  and 
no  standard  of  measure  that  can  be  applied  with  precision  to 
one  state  after  another. 

4.  The  indicated  order  of  procedure  in  sociological  analysis 
of  modern  states  is  therefore,  ^r^/,  a  universal  conception  of  the 
social  process ;  second,  mastery  of  the  principles  and  systems  of 
classifications  agreed  upon,  or  still  under  discussion,  in  anthro- 
pology, ethnology,  economics,  and  civics  ;  third,  mastery  of  some 
principles  and  systems  of  morphological  and  functional  classifica- 
tion of  activities  within  the  state  considered  as  part  of  an  ethical 
process  ;  fourth,  specification  of  the  associations  within  the  states, 
and  determination  of  their  functional  values  relative  to  the 
whole  process  which  the  state  maintains.  It  is  in  this  connection 
that  we  look  for  immediate  progress  from  use  of  the  interest 
categories  as  suggested  above  (p.  493).  We  shall  thus  be  able 
to  work  out  rather  classifications  of  associations  within  states  than 
classifications  of  states  themselves.  It  should  be  added  that  in 
order  to  get  the  good  out  of  all  this  analysis  at  last,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  parallel  with  it  adequate  perceptions  in  the  field 
of  the  logic  and  the  psychology  of  ethics.  Formal  ethical 
categories  will  get  their  content  from  our  knowledge  of  actual 
functions  in  concrete  association,  and  per  contra  we  shall  be  able 
to  classify  our  valuations  of  associational  functions  by  application 
of  logical  and  psychological  criticism. 

It  will  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiry  whether  we  assume  that  the  state  which  we  study  is  a 
biologic  state,  with  economic,  civic,  and  ethic  variations ;  or  an 
economic  state,  with  biologic,  civic,  and  ethic  variations  ;  or  a 
civic  state,  with  biologic,  economic,  and  ethic  variations ;  or  an 
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ethic  state,  with  biologic,  economic,  and  civic  variations.  At 
the  same  time,  if  we  see  and  keep  distinctly  in  mind  that  each 
state  is  all  of  these  at  once  in  some  proportion  or  other,  not  one 
of  them  alone,  we  shall  have  adopted  a  point  of  view  which  will 
insure  more  certain  approach  to  adequate  classification  and  com- 
parison of  associations  than  has  yet  been  reached. 

In  other  words,  the  most  promising  program  in  the  interest 
of  ultimate  classification  of  societies  is  the  program  of  assort- 
ing associations  within  states  in  accordance  with  their  structural 
and  functional  relations  to  the  whole  process  maintained  by  the 
states.  This  program  may  be  undertaken  in  two  ways :  first, 
historically  and  genetically,  by  analyzing  the  least  differentiated 
states  and  then  the  more  and  more  differentiated  states  ;  second, 
contemporaneously,  by  analyzing  the  activities  maintained  by 
the  different  associations  within  a  state  of  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped group.  The  results  of  analysis  of  this  latter  sort  would 
then  be  in  a  measure  available  as  norms  for  comparison  of  less 
developed  processes  in  earlier  states. 

The  former  program  is  doubtless  implicitly  in  all  historical, 
and  particularly  in  all  ethnological,  investigation.  We  need  not 
now  inquire  why  it  has  been  so  abortive,  from  the  sociological 
point  of  view.  Even  the  sociologists  have  not  invariably  seen 
the  advantages  of  the  latter  program,  and  many  of  them  have 
sooner  or  later  lapsed  into  impotent  imitation  of  the  former. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  they  have  failed  to  get  the 
proper  benefits  of  either.  The  most  vital  tendency  in  sociology 
since  Comte  has  appeared  in  the  attempts  to  analyze  mod- 
ern society  functionally.  This  is  the  content  which  gives  to 
Schaeffie's  work  its  permanent  value  despite  the  limitation  which 
we  have  pointed  out  above  (p.  510).  Structural  and  functional 
analysis  of  activities  within  the  state,  or  within  society  as  a  whole, 
is  prerequisite  to  classification  of  the  associations  that  make  up 
the  state  or  society. 

Briefly,  this  analysis  of  actual  association  in  modern  states 
was  what  Schaeffle  attempted  in  his  Bau  und  Leben,  1875.  With 
merely  the  necessary  minimum  of  attention  to  the  other  phases 
of  the  situation,  he  carried  through  a  minute  static  analysis.      He 
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showed  in  great  detail  how  different  parts  of  the  associational 
process  interpenetrate  each  other  and  together  maintain  the 
entire  individual  and  social  life-process.  He  was  far  ahead  of 
his  time  in  prevision  of  the  scientific  and  practical  demand  for 
this  analysis.  It  has  been  the  rule,  ever  since  the  first  edition 
of  his  work  appeared,  to  abuse  and  misrepresent  it  and  its 
author  in  a  fashion  which  indicates  more  plainly  than  anything 
else  that  people  had  not  read  the  volume.  They  could  not 
have  originated  or  repeated  such  stupid  judgments  if  they  had 
made  themselves  familiar  at  first  hand  with  the  treatise  itself. 
There  are  numerous  and  gratifying  signs  that  the  provincialism 
manifested  in  this  treatment  of  Schaefflie  is  giving  place  to 
more  critical  and  liberal  appreciation.  The  respect  with  which 
such  a  man  as  SchmoUer,^  for  instance,  refers  to  Schaeffle  shows 
that  people  who  have  less  ability  to  make  up  sane  opinions  on 
the  merits  of  evidence,  but  who  are  not  above  echoing  second- 
hand judgments,  will  soon  be  obliged  to  acquire  a  new  set  of 
estimates  of  Bau  und  Leben.'^ 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  repeated  that  Schaefifle's  analysis 
is,  after  all,  only  an  incident  in  progress  toward  teleological 
analysis  and  classification  of  associations  within  states. 

In  accordance  with  all  that  has  preceded,  we  may  make  a 
somewhat  specific  prospectus  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  which 
has  to  be  gained  before  we  shall  have  the  materials  for  respect- 
able beginnings  of  national  sociology.  Let  us  assume  at  the 
start  a  basis  of  generalization  no  wider  than  that  which 
would  be  furnished  by  the  facts  about  the  five  nations  com- 
monly known  as  the  foremost  political  powers  of  the  world, 
viz.:  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  In  each  case  the  knowledge  that  we  need  would  have 
to  be  sufificient  to  fill  out  the  following  schedules : 

'  Vid.  Grundriss  der  allgemeinen  Volkswirtschaftslehre,  erster  Teil,  pp.  63,  72, 
123,  et  passim. 

'  Vid.  Bau  tmd  Leben,  second  edition,  Book  I,  cliaps.  2-5. 
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NATIONAL    CONDITIONS    AND    ACTIVITIES. 


Anthropologic. 

Ethnic. 

Economic. 

Civic. 

Ethic. 

Type 

A-D 

E-H 

J-M 

N-Q 

R-U 

Class  

a-d 

e-h 

j-tn 

n-q 

r-u 

Order 

d'-d' 

^-h^ 

j-^-m' 

nW 

ri-u} 

Species 

a'W 

^"-/i" 

... 

n''-q'^ 

^ii_«ii 

Subspecies  . . 

a'"-^'" 

^iii_^iii 

ym_^iii 

„iii_^iii 

^iii_j^lU 

Variety 

d-'-d'^ 

^"-K'-' 

j"-m" 

n^^-q^^ 

r"-u^ 

Etc 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  repeat  that  the  classifications  in 
the  antecedent  sciences  are  not  in  such  shape  that  even  the 
abstractions  from  one  of  these  states,  represented  by  one  of  the 
vertical  columns  in  the  blank,  could  at  once  be  transferred  to 
these  groupings.  We  have  conducted  our  formal  process  of 
eliminating  proposed  principles  of  classification  by  assuming 
schemes  of  classification  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  not 
advocated  in  their  entirety  by  specialists  in  the  divisions  of 
social  science  discussed.  Although  we  thus  do  a  certain  seem- 
ing injustice  to  those  sciences,  the  essential  justice  of  the  pro- 
cedure is  beyond  question.  The  main  point  is  that,  even  if 
activities  within  the  biologic,  the  economic,  the  civic,  and 
the  ethic  series  were  severally  reducible  to  classifications  which 
could  be  paralleled  in  each  of  the  other  series,  the  ultimate 
classification  of  a  particular  state  would  be  a  matter  of  placing 
it  in  a  scale,  not  of  abstract,  but  of  concrete  activities.  In 
the  concrete  these  series  are  complicated  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. The  categories  adequate  for  the  abstracted  series  of  con- 
ditions and  activities  would  be  entirely  inadequate  for  states, 
and  even  for  minor  associations  within  states.     On  the  contrary. 
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the  principle  of  classification  for  concrete  associations  must  be 
found  in  their  functional  relations  to  the  whole  life-process  in 
which  they  have  value.  This  amounts  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cardinal  divisiofis  of  associations  are  ethical..  We  do  and  must  assort 
associations  according  to  the  part  which  they  appear  to  play  in 
the  largest  whole  to  which  we  can  trace  their  relations.^ 

The  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  "ethical"  should  be  pre- 
cisely described.  We  mean  to  indicate  by  it  those  actions  which 
seem  to  the  actors  to  be  performed  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  a  whole  to  which  they  regard  themselves  as  accountable ;  in 
contrast  with  all  other  activities  in  which  utilities  are  treated  as 
first  and  last  the  concern  of  the  actor  alone.  The  "whole" 
implicitly  regarded  in  a  given  case  may  be  the  individual  or  the 
group  self,  so  conceived  as  to  be  considered  a  more  complete 
or  authoritative  whole  than  the  actual  self.  "Ethical"  does  not 
here  connote  a  judgment  of  subjective  moral  quality.  It  relates 
to  the  range  of  relations  to  which  actors  refer  their  action,  or 
to  which  it  is  conceived  as  being  referred  by  those  who  are 
tracing  its  tendencies.  It  distinguishes  conduct  dictated  to 
individuals  by  notions  of  a  whole  beyond  themselves,  within 
which  they  are  parts  or  incidents,  from  conduct  in  which  indi- 
viduals virtually  assume  that  they  are  the  whole. 

Applying  the  above  conclusion  to  states,  and  referring  once 
more  to  our  formula  of  the  social  universal  (p.  509),  our  propo- 
sition is  that,  if  we  are  seriously  bent  on  getting  nearer  to  a  real 
sociology  of  the  order  of  generality  which  would  cover  the 
activities  of  the  leading  modern  states,  we  have  the  task  of 
making  out  in  each  case,  not  the  popular  shibboleths,  not  the 
current  moral  formulas,  but  the  actual  assumptions  of  social  ends 
which  distinguish  activities  within  the  countries  in  question.  It 
becomes,  then,  a  series  of  questions  of  fact  how  elaborate  and 
complex  that  ethical  assumption  is  in  each  case.     The  details  in 

'  "Wie  jeder  Mensch  in  seiner  Familie,  in  seinem  nachsten  Kreise  geschatzt 
wird  nach  dem,  was  er  durch  seine  Personlichkeit,  seinen  Besitz,  seine  Leistungen, 
diesem  Kreise  ist,  so  hat  zu  alien  Zeiten  die  offentliche  Meinung  die  arbeitsteiligen 
Benifsgruppen  und  -klassen  des  ganzen  Volkes  nach  dem  gewertet  und  in  ein 
Rangverhaltnis  gebracht,  was  sie  dem  Ganzen  der  Gesellschaft  waren  oder  sind." 
(ScHMOLLER,  Die  gesdlschaftliche  Verfassung  der  Volkswirtschaft,  ester  Teil,  p.  393-) 
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this  connection  would  furnish  the  primary  subdivisions  of  these 
states  within  the  ethical  series  of  our  scheme  (p.  524).  Then 
the  further  questions  follow,  viz.:  How,  and  to  what  extent,  do 
the  tributary  civic,  economic,  and  biologic  interests  further 
diversify  these  associations  ?  In  other  words,  when  we  consider 
states  with  reference  to  the  largest  conception  of  the  life-process 
that  we  can  form,  their  total  attitude  toward  the  implications 
of  this  life-process  is  the  primary  criterion  of  classification. 
Then  the  specific  activities  within  each  state,  with  reference  to 
subdivisions  of  human  interests,  as  contained  in  the  civic,  eco- 
nomic, and  biologic  series,  will  furnish  the  differentia  of  the 
states  and  of  their  constituent  associations.  In  each  case,  and  at 
every  step,  the  functioning  of  the  group  with  reference  to  the  ends 
that  account  for  its  existence  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  its  determi- 
nation would  settle  the  problem  of  its  place  and  classification. 
To  represent  this  proposition  schematically  we  may  vary  the 
schedule  above  (p.  524).  The  general  description  of  a  national 
association  on  the  basis  which  we  propose  would  bring  out  its 
distinctive  marks  in  a  scale  of  subordination  indicated  as  follows : 


CHART  OF  NATIONAL  TRAITS. 


Type. 

Class. 

Order. 

Species. 

Subspecies. 

Variety. 

Ethic 

R-U 

r-u 

r'-«' 

r»-M" 

r"'-«"' 

r^-u}" 

Civic 

N-Q 

n-q 

n'-q' 

«"-ir" 

„iii_^iii 

n^-q'" 

Economic. . 

J-M 

j-m 

f-m' 

j--m" 

/"-/«'" 

j\y-m}v 

Ethnic 

E-H 

e-h 

^-h' 

^"-/5« 

^ii_^iii 

^iv-^iv 

Anthropo- 
logic   

A-D 

a-d 

a'-d' 

a"-^" 

aiii_^iii 

a"-d '» 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  classification  of  states  by  means 
of  this  descriptive  material  would  start  with  ethic  traits,  but 
the    variations    forming    class,    order,  species,   etc.,  would    not 
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necessarily  be  ethic  as  in  the  chart.  They  would  be  civic,  eco- 
nomic, and  biologic. 

It  will  not  be  superfluous  to  add  at  this  point  the  positive 
statement  that  the  program  thus  suggested  by  no  means  proposes 
to  cut  loose  from  results  derived  from  investigating  primitive  and 
minor  associations.  Whether  sociologists  admit  more  or  less  of 
the  teleological  and  the  technological  phases  of  theory  into  their 
conceptions  of  their  science,  they  will  all,  if  hard  pressed,  claim 
to  be  aiming  at  knowledge  of  association  at  its  highest  power. 
What  they  learn  of  inchoate  or  limited  association  is  supposed 
to  be  worth  learning  because  it  reveals  the  meaning  factors  in  all 
association.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bring  these  partial  and 
primary  perceptions  to  the  test  of  applicability  and  sufficiency 
within  the  most  evolved  associations  that  we  know.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  safety  against  the  tendency  to  assume  that  knowledge 
of  very  limited  abstractions  is  comprehensive  of  the  whole  social 
reality.  If  Newton's  generalization  had  turned  out  to  cover  the 
facts  in  the  orchard,  but  not  the  facts  in  the  solar  system,  it  would 
hardly  have  served  as  a  base-line  in  physics.  So,  if  an  economic 
formula  or  a  psychological  uniformity  is  made  out  in  the  horde  or 
the  tribe,  or  in  a  particular  state  or  stage  of  civic  development, 
but  cannot  be  verified  elsewhere,  it  does  not  deserve  to  rank  as  a  car- 
dinal social  law.  Still  less  does  it  deserve  such  rank  if  our  accept- 
ance of  it  as  a  formulation  of  facts  in  the  undeveloped  or  partial 
association  really  rests  on  absence  of  full  knowledge,  rather  than 
sufficient  evidence  about  that  association.  Whatever  help  is  to 
be  had  from  investigation  of  the  stages  and  the  parts  of  the 
social  process  is  wanted  at  its  proportionate  value,  of  course,  in 
the  last  synthesis  that  we  construct.  It  is  time,  however,  for 
real  sociology  to  force  a  clear  understanding  that  by  far  the  most 
knowledge  of  the  societies  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to 
know  is  to  be  had  by  direct  study  of  those  societies  themselves, 
not  by  inference  from  associations  remote  from  them  in  space 
and  time  and  type.  This  involves,  however,  more  intensive  study 
of  national  sociology  than  has  ever  yet  been  proposed. 

The  partial  products  worked  out  by  our  discussion  so  far 
may    be    indicated    as    follows :     All    the    human    associations 
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which  it  is  worth  while  for  sociologists  to  study  at  present  scale 
up  to  or  down  from  states.  Not  ignoring  international  and  trans- 
national associations,  we  find  it  probable  that  most  progress  will 
be  made  toward  ultimate  comprehension  of  the  larger  whole  by 
limiting  investigations  pretty  closely  for  a  while  to  these  grand 
divisions  of  the  whole.  Enough  of  the  life-process  is  carried  on 
within  the  state  to  make  formulation  of  that  process  more 
accurately  descriptive  of  the  whole  than  any  formulations  which 
we  are  likely  to  reach  for  a  long  time  by  more  ambitious  gen- 
eralization. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  posited  the  conception  that  the 
portion  of  the  life-process  which  takes  place  at  a  given  time  in  a 
given  state  is  a  stage  in  the  series  of  activities  proceeding  in  that 
state  toward  further  development ;  and  we  have  posited  further 
the  conception  that  these  same  activities  are  portions  of  a  whole 
human  life-process  in  which  all  states  and  peoples  cooperate 
toward  a  more  evolved  associational  process  carried  on  by  the 
whole  human  family. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  out  classifying  distinctions  between 
different  sorts  of  association,  we  have  chosen  to  consider  them 
in  their  relations  up  to  their  fusion  with  states,  and  we  have  chosen 
to  consider  states  themselves  with  reference  to  the  ends  beyond 
themselves,  or  probably  we  should  say  with  more  immediate  pro- 
priety, ^ny/,  beyond  their  present  selves,  and  ultimately  leading 
into  the  wider  correlations  toward  which  they  function.  These 
ends  are  presumably  given  in  certain  ideals  of  fitness  held  by 
individuals,  and  known  as  ethical  conceptions.  Every  state  acts 
consciously  or  unconsciously  toward  the  realization  of  some 
moral  situation.  We  call  such  a  moral  situation  a  civilization. 
When  we  reach  the  stage  of  reflection,  we  have  certain  judg- 
ments of  the  more  or  the  less  fit  civilization.  Our  own  standards 
of  fitness  being  then  necessarily  the  provisional  criteria  of  judg- 
ment, what  are  the  marks  of  low  or  high,  of  retarded  or  advanced, 
civilization  ?  We  thus  enter  necessarily  upon  a  critique  of 
morality.  What  characterizes  the  state  which  we  pronounce 
high  or  low  in  the  ethical  scale  ?  This  is  not  equivalent  to  a 
critique  of  theories  of  morality,  for  we  have  assumed  all  that,  and 
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have  adopted  a  formal  conception  of  an  ethical  criterion  which 
presupposes  rejection  of  all  the  other  formal  ethical  conceptions 
that  are  inconsistent  with  it  (p.  509).  What  we  are  now  after  is  a 
content  for  our  formal  conception  of  the  ethical.  We  want  to 
find  the  marks  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  say  of  a  given 
situation  :  This  association  is  more  highly  moralized  than  that ;  or 
this  activity  of  the  state  makes  more  entirely  for  a  wholly 
harmonized  situation  than  another. 

The  program  which  we  propose  cannot  be  outlined  in  further 
detail  in  this  paper,  but  some  of  the  clues  which  it  will  follow 
are  indicated  in  the  following  propositions :  The  order  of  asso- 
ciational  development  may  be  symbolized  by  the  terms:  one, 
struggle  ;  two,  moralization ;  three,  socialization.  The  differentia 
observed  in  the  series  are  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative,  i.  e., 
we  trace  a  passage  from  less  to  more  integration  in  a  common 
process.  The  symbolic  terms  chosen  are  selected,  not  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  exclusive,  but  because  they  are  evidently 
nonexclusive.  Each  connotes  something  of  the  others.  One 
involves  a  minimum  of  three.  Three  contains  a  minimum  of  one. 
Two  is  merely  an  arbitrarily  chosen  stadium  between  one  and 
three.  It  is  potentially  and  in  part  actually  in  one ;  it  is  devel- 
oped and  extended  in  three.  Morality,  as  we  propose  to  use  the 
term,  is  the  type  of  modus  vivendi  recognized  at  any  given  stage 
of  the  associational  process  by  the  persons  conscious  of  associa- 
tion, as  appropriate  to  their  association.  Not  the  persons  pass- 
ing judgment,  but  the  associational  process  itself  which  they 
implicitly  judge,  renders  the  last  valuation  of  a  morality  which 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  justify.  When  struggle  has  become  so 
moralized  that  it  loses  the  outward  marks  of  struggle  in  regularly 
coordinated  interchange  among  all  the  persons  in  contact,  under 
the  prevailing  idea  that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  paramount  to 
the  good  of  the  parts  considered  as  having  an  existence  in 
antithesis  with  the  whole,  we  have  a  quantitatively  intense  asso- 
ciation, with  a  modus  vivendi  of  its  own  which  contrasts  sharply 
with  all  the  previous  mechanical  regulations  of  categorical 
morality. 

Again,  the  stages  between  struggle  and  socialization  may  be 
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distinguished  qualitatively  in  this  way  :  One  connotes  individuals 
convinced,  either  emotionally  or  intellectually,  of  an  indi- 
viduality which  is  predominantly  antagonistic  to  other  indi- 
viduals. Not  recalling  now  in  detail  our  analysis  of  the  content 
of  the  individual  element,  but  assuming  that  this  content  is 
in  principle  constant,  we  restate  the  progress  of  individuals  from 
struggle  to  socialization  as  a  passage  through  [a)  recognition 
of  other  individuals  (or  groups);  {b')  advance  toward  recogni- 
tion of  equal  value  in  other  individuals  (or  groups) ;  (<:)  pro- 
gressive discrimination  of  the  elements  of  value  thus  to  be 
recognized  ;  {d')  progressive  extension  of  the  diameter  of  these 
recognitions  until  it  includes  all  men. 

Now,  the  ethical  rating  of  a  state  depends  upon  (i)  the 
degree  in  which  the  individuality  of  each  citizen  is  practically 
recognized;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  individuals  approach 
demand  for  complete  self-expression  ;  (3)  the  degree  and  extent 
in  which  the  activities  that  pass  for  moral  in  the  state  are  articu- 
lated with  the  life-processes  of  other  men. 

There  are  thus  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  depth,  and 
height  in  the  ethical  measure  of  a  state.  Its  character  depends 
on  whether  it  takes  account  of  the  present  moment  only,  or  of  a 
long  past  and  a  long  future  ;  whether  it  takes  into  view  a  small, 
or  a  large,  or  a  universal  association ;  whether  it  contemplates 
basic  human  wants,  or  ideal  human  conditions,  or  the  whole 
scale  of  interests  from  base  to  summit. 

It  of  course  seems  anomalous  to  declare  on  the  one  hand 
that  no  states  are  today  properly  ethical  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  term,'  and  on  the  other  hand  to  propose  a  classifica- 
tion of  states  on  the  basis  of  their  ethical  differences.  In 
explanation  we  may  say,  first,  that  there  have  probably  been 
states  in  the  past  which  should  be  classed  as  ethical,  e.g.,  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  at  certain  stages  of  its  history ;  second, 
while  it  would  do  violence  to  obvious  facts  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  either  of  the  leading  states  today  is,  as  a  state,  "ethical" 
rather  than  "civic"  or  "economic,"  it  is  true  that  the  ethical 
factors  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  these  states  are  sufficiently 

»  Cf.  above,  p.  519. 
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potent  to  constitute  differentiating  traits  of  the  states  them- 
selves. These  factors  also  constitute  cardinal  traits  of  the  states. 
While  the  civic  and  economic  interests  are  foremost  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  ethical  elements  which  form  the  setting  of  these  inter- 
ests are  decisive  within  certain  limits.  These  ethical  elements 
establish  a  standard  of  life  to  which  the  civic  and  economic 
elements  must  conform.  While  these  ethical  factors  in  the  indi- 
viduals are  not  so  powerful  that  they  change  the  visible  type  of 
states  from  the  "economic"  or  the  "civic"  to  the  "ethic,"  they 
vary  to  such  a  degree  that  there  are  obvious  qualitative  differ- 
ences in  the  economics  and  the  civics  of  these  states.  It  may 
prove  impossible  so  to  formulate  these  ethical  traits  and  to 
determine  them  as  differentia  of  these  variations  that  they  can 
be  made  bases  of  tenable  classification.  Nevertheless  we  pro- 
pose to  make  the  experiment  of  adopting  the  length  and  breadth 
and  depth  and  height  of  the  ethical  conceptions  which  fix  the 
orbit  of  state  activities,  as  the  points  of  departure  from  which  to 
describe  and  classify  states  and  the  minor  associations  partly  or 
wholly  within  states.  Probably  no  one  now  living  will  survive 
to  see  citizens  of  the  leading  states  subscribe  general  assent  to 
graduation  of  those  states  upon  this  basis.  Quite  likely  we 
shall  succeed  with  this  device  merely  in  classifying  activities,  not 
states  at  all.  If  so,  we  shall  certainly  not  have  gone  backward 
scientifically,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  all  that  the  social  sciences 
have  accomplished  by  way  of  classification  so  far  proves  to  be 
a  graduation  of  activities,  not  of  associations.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly have  grouped  the  activities  of  states  with  reference  to  a 
more  comprehensive  conception  of  the  relations  affected  by  the 
activities.  We  shall  have  related  them  to  a  larger  whole.  We 
shall  thus  have  attempted  at  least  to  make  out  their  meaning 
as  functions  of  a  universal  that  is  closer  than  the  circumference 
of  these  minor  motions  to  the  absolute  social  reality. 

Albion  W.  Small. 

The  University  of  Chicago 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  YEAR'S  MUNICIPAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  for  Good  City  Govern- 
ment, published  in  1894,  contained  a  bibliography  of  the  litera- 
ture of  municipal  government  and  its  betterment.  Thirty-nine 
pages  sufficed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  number  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  published  in  March,  1897,  contained  a  similar  bibliog- 
raphy, which  required  224  pages.  A  new  edition  is  in  process 
of  preparation,  and  its  editor  advises  me  that  upward  of  five 
hundred  pages  will  be  required  to  accommodate  the  references. 

The  Philadelphia  Proceedings  also  contained  a  brief  account 
of  the  then  existing  municipal  reform  organizations  in  the  country. 
Forty-five  were  described.  This  year  the  National  Municipal 
League  has  119  organizations  on  its  roll  of  affiliated  members, 
and  its  records  show  a  grand  total  of  465  devoting  all  or  a  part 
of  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  municipal  problem. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  They  tell  more  directly 
and  forcibly  than  a  hundred  pages  of  manuscript  of  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  interest  in  municipal  affairs  within  the  past 
decade. 

When  we  review  the  shortcomings  of  a  year,  we  feel  as  if  the 
situation  were  indeed  grave ;  and  so  in  truth  it  is.  The  official 
recognition  and  protection  of  vice  and  immorality  in  many  of 
our  large  cities  ;  the  utilization  of  public  power  and  office  to  serve 
private  ends  ;  the  prevalence  of  official  blackmail ;  the  prostitution 
of  public  offices,  and  contracts  to  serve  mean  and  selfish  party 
and  factional  ends  ;  the  sinister  influence  of  corrupt  corporations, 
present  a  picture  at  once  dark  and  forbidding,  and  constitute  a 
problem  of  serious  import  and  difficulty. 

The  situation,  however,  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  For  every 
year  brings  a  keener  appreciation  of  its  gravity.  Every  year 
brings  new  forces  into  the  field  to  combat  the  forces  of  evil. 
Every  year  witnesses  a  development  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
direction  of  higher  municipal  standards,  and  advances  along 
definite  lines.     Widespread  corruption  and  political  degeneracy 
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cannot  long  prevail  in  the  face  of  widespread  investigation  and 
discussion  and  efforts  at  improvement.  If  organizations  like  the 
National  Municipal  League  serve  no  other  function,  they  at  least 
show  that,  serious  as  the  present  municipal  problem  is,  the  out- 
look is  full  of  hope  and  promise. 

One  great  difficulty  with  municipal  reformers  in  the  past  as 
well  as  in  the  present  has  been  a  too  great  desire  to  get  ahead 
and  to  introduce  the  political  millennium  without  adequate  politi- 
cal preparation.  In  other  words,  they  have  failed  to  appreciavC 
and  realize,  even  if  they  may  recognize  it,  that  political  instincts 
and  institutions  are  of  necessarily  slow  growth.  People  do  not 
change  their  political  habits  in  a  day.  When  we  appreciate  how 
difficult  it  is  to  secure  agreement  among  a  few,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  experience  difficulty  in  influencing  the  minds  and  actions 
of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  ?  And  yet  this  is  what  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  secure  permanent  municipal  reform. 

The  recent  experience  of  New  Orleans  illustrates  the  point 
in  question.  In  1896  the  burden  of  the  "ring"  had  become 
intolerable.  The  voters,  under  the  leadership  of  a  public-spirited 
Citizens'  League,  founded  on  those  principles  for  which  the 
National  Municipal  League  stands,  won  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. They  drove  the  rascals  from  power,  sent  a  number  of 
them  to  jail,  and  elected  honorable,  honest,  and  capable  men  to 
succeed  them.  Forthwith  reforms  far  in  advance  of  the  public 
sentiment  were  inaugurated,  and  the  usual  results  followed.  The 
voters  grew  tired  of  maintaining  so  exalted  a  standard,  and  a 
reaction  set  in.  They  had  not  been  trained  to  persistent  effort. 
The  experience,  however,  has,  on  the  whole,  been  beneficial 
rather  than  the  reverse,  and  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  having 
had  one  taste  of  decency,  will  not  rest  content  under  machine 
rule.  Gradually  a  permanent  sentiment  for  better  government 
will  be  formed  in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions,  which  will  last 
longer  than  if  formed  in  the  heat  of  a  single  campaign. 

The  persistency  of  the  organized  effort  for  municipal  better- 
ment is  an  equally  encouraging  factor.  Many  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  were  at  work  in  1894  at  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia 
conference,  or  were  formed  shortly  thereafter,  are  still  at  work, 
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with  no  sign  of  abandoning  their  efforts.  The  City  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Municipal  Leagues  of  Philadelphia  and  Milwaukee,  the 
Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  the  Merchants'  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Reform  League  of  Baltimore,  the  various  civil-ser- 
vice-reform bodies,  have  done  more  than  maintained  an  existence. 
They  have  increased  in  power,  efficiency,  and  influence.  Spas- 
modic efforts  at  reform  have  given  way  to  regular  and  systematic 
endeavors.  Of  course,  greater  difficulty  is  of  necessity  encoun- 
tered in  the  maintenance  of  such  organizations,  because  they  can 
only  appeal  to  the  unselfish  civic  patriotism  of  the  citizen ;  while 
the  "machines"  and  "rings"  can  and  do  appeal  to  the  weaker 
side  of  ambitious,  selfish,  and  designing  men.  That  reform  bodies 
can  and  do  maintain  their  existence  and  extend  their  influence 
from  year  to  year  shows  conclusively  that  civic  spirit  is  growing 
in  extent  and  wisdom. 

In  three  states  charter  reform  has  occupied  a  prominent  and 
conspicuous  place  during  the  past  two  years.  California,  Min- 
nesota, and  Wisconsin  easily  occupy  the  first  place  in  this  matter. 
San  Francisco's  new  charter  went  into  effect  January  i,  1900, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  administration  that  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  its  adoption  and  was  friendly  to  its  proper 
enforcement.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
friends  of  municipal  reform,  including  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  the  city,  which,  with  Mayor  Phelan,  shares  the  responsi- 
bility and  credit  for  its  adoption  and  inauguration.  Of  course, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  feel  disappointed  because 
the  millennium  is  yet  in  the  future  and  because  there  have  been 
some  mistakes  made.  These  mistakes  have  been  lessons  for  the 
wise  administrator,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the 
predominating  excellent  features  of  the  charter  and  of  its  admin- 
istration. 

The  experience  of  San  Francisco  has  been  such  as  to  encour- 
age other  California  cities  to  take  steps  to  secure  newer  and  more 
modern  charters.  Under  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
state  a  board  of  freeholders,  fifteen  in  number,  can  be  appointed 
charged  with  the  duty  of  drafting  a  charter,  submitting  it  first  to 
the  voters  and  then  to  the  legislature.     This  system  constitutes 
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an  imperfect  system  of  home  rule.  The  people  can  protect 
themselves  against  the  enactment  of  an  inadequate  or  pernicious 
charter,  but  they  cannot  make  sure  of  ^having  their  affirmative 
desires  carried  out. 

The  San  Francisco  charter,  while  perhaps  not  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  a  model,  is  an  advanced  piece  of  work,  and  represents 
careful  thought  and  study  of  the  situation  and  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  problems  confronting  modern  cities.  Its 
influence  has  been  for  good,  and  the  movement  for  improved 
charters  in  California  has  been  materially  helped  and  strengthened 
by  its  example. 

In  Minnesota  a  recently  adopted  constitutional  amendment 
permits  the  framing  of  home-rule  charters. 

Under  this  and  the  enabling  acts  passed  by  the  legislature, 
the  local  courts  are  authorized  to  appoint  upon  petition  a  com- 
mission to  draft  and  submit  a  charter  at  a  special  election.  A 
four-sevenths  vote  is  necessary  for  adoption.  Minneapolis  has 
twice  availed  itself  of  this  opportunity,  and  twice  failed.  The  sec- 
ond proposed  charter,  which  was  regarded  as  a  much  better  instru- 
ment, was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  November  and  was  defeated. 
St.  Paul  has  adopted  a  new  charter,  which,  while  it  represents  an 
improvement,  is  signally  defective  in  that  it  contains  no  civil- 
service  provisions.  The  reform  bodies  of  the  city  supported  it, 
however,  with  great  vigor  because  of  the  other  substantial  and 
important  changes  which  it  did  contain.  Duluth  has  also  adopted 
a  new  charter,  and  numerous  other  cities  in  the  state  are  consid- 
ing  the  question. 

The  whole  movement  has  been  a  healthy  and  a  hopeful  one, 
and  augurs  well  for  the  future.  An  analysis  of  the  new  instru- 
ments is  out  of  the  question  in  this  connection.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  that  they  represent  advances  along  many  lines,  and 
that  a  larger  measure  of  good  government  is  now  possible  than 
formerly.  That  they  represent  an  improvement  &nd  a  certain 
amount  of  antagonism  to  corrupt  methods  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  vigorous  opposition  of  vested  political  interests  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

In  Wisconsin  the  League  of  Municipalities  and  the  Milwaukee 
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Municipal  Association  have  continued  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  whole  subject  of  municipal  improvement.  I  know  of  no  state 
where  the  prospect  is  more  hopeful.  Chosen  officials  of  the 
cities  show  an  intelligent  and  generous  disposition  to  cooperate 
with  public-spirited  citizens,  and  there  exists,  I  believe,  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  fruitful  of  great  good  to  the  community. 

In  Iowa  the  late  legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
municipal-code  commission.  In  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  board  of 
trade  has  continued  without  abatement  its  efforts  for  a  new 
charter.  The  city  solicitors  of  the  Pennsylvania  third-class  cities 
have  prepared  a  new  act  to  improve  the  present  system  in  vogue 
among  them.  In  Spokane,  Wash.,  a  movement  for  a  new  charter 
is  contemplated.  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  new 
one.  Portland,  Me.,  will  shortly  pass  upon  a  charter  prepared 
by  an  aldermanic  commission. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  practical  application  of  a 
new  charter  in  Baltimore.  This  has  been  attended  by  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation  (from  $2  to  $1.67  per 
$100  of  assessed  value)  and  by  the  reorganization  of  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  city  government.  In  the  fire  department,  the 
police  force,  and  the  public  schools  the  merit  system  has  been,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  introduced.  Nonpartisan  boards  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools,  charities,  and  some  other 
branches  of  the  municipal  administration,  and  a  very  commend- 
able spirit  of  economy  has  been  shown  by  the  city  council  and 
board  of  estimates.  It  is  not  yet  quite  clear  to  outsiders  what 
should  be  thought  of  Mayor  Hayes.  Some  of  his  appointments  — 
indeed,  we  may  fairly  say  the  bulk  of  them  —  have  apparently  been 
satisfactory  to  the  local  friends  of  good  government,  but  a  few 
have  been  severely  censured,  and  he  seems  to  have  behaved 
occasionally  in  an  erratic  and  arbitrary  manner.  There  seems 
to  be  some  ground  for  these  complaints,  but  the  general  opinion 
among  those  best  qualified  to  judge  is  that  Mayor  Hayes  has 
done  much  more  than  was  done  by  any  previous  mayor  to  place 
the  municipal  administration  on  a  nonpartisan,  business  basis, 
and  has  fully  justified  the  support  accorded  him  by  independent 
voters  at  the   first  election  under  the  new  charter.     The  charter 
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has  shown  itself  a  valuable  safeguard  against  extravagance  and 
corruption.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  in  Baltimore  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  encouraging  to  reformers. 

In  Greater  New  York  a  charter  commission,  appointed  by 
Governor  Roosevelt,  is  at  work  devising  ways  and  means  to 
correct  the  defects  and  evils  of  the  charter  of  1897.  That  instru- 
ment was  necessarily  somewhat  of  an  experiment  along  certain 
lines,  and  only  a  very  few  years  have  been  needed  to  develop  its 
weak  points. 

There  has  been  no  serious  setback  during  the  past  year  for 
the  cause  of  municipal  civil-service  reform  except  in  New  Orleans. 
There  the  excellent  law  of  1896  has  been  subjected  to  a  process 
of  emasculation  by  the  machine  and  the  system  reduced  to  that 
of  Philadelphia.  That  is  to  say,  certain  of  the  elective  officials 
who  are  also  appointing  officers  have  been  constituted  the  civil- 
service  board,  with  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations.  The 
result  will  be  what  it  has  been  in  Philadelphia — a  travesty  on  civil- 
service  reform.  In  the  latter  city  during  the  present  administra- 
tion the  mayor's  choices,  selected  and  announced,  in  some  cases, 
months  beforehand,  have  been  passed  with  averages  of  100.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  system  is 
that  it  keeps  out  the  very  worst  applicants.  It  does  not  represent 
any  substantial  barrier  to  an  unscrupulous  official  or  machine. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  New  Orleans  changes  has,  however, 
been  questioned  and  is  now  pending  in  the  courts. 

In  Chicago  the  politicians  have  been  foiled  in  their  attempts 
to  throttle  and  eliminate  the  merit  system.  The  Democratic 
party  a  year  ago  specifically  declared  against  it  and  lost  the 
election.  Within  six  months  it  changed  its  attitude,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
friendly  commission.  The  constitutionality  and  popularity  of 
the  system  established,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  had  become 
a  fixture. 

In  New  York  the  Roosevelt  act  is  justly  regarded  as  a  long 
step  in  advance  and  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  thus  far  enacted.  In  New  York  city  as  in 
Chicago  it  looks  as  if  civil-service  reform  had  come  to  stay. 
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Future  contests  are  much  more  likely  to  be  waged  for  its  exten- 
sion rather  than  for  its  safety. 

The  civil-service  provisions  of  the  San  Francisco  charter  are 
said  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  to  be  "  the  most  advanced  of  any 
modern  municipal  instrument."  Mayor  Phelan  has  shown  his 
friendship  for  the  merit  system  by  appointing  a  friendly  com- 
mission, with  J.  Richard  Freud,  of  the  Merchants'  Association, 
as  chairman.  Three  suits  instituted  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  civil-service  article  have  been  decided  in  its  favor. 

While  not  wholly  agreeing  with  those  who  maintain  that 
civil-service  reform  is  the  "  only  cure  for  our  much-lamented 
municipal  ills,"  I  do  believe  that  there  can  be  no  complete  trans- 
formation of  our  municipal  politics  until  the  offices  are  removed 
from  the  reach  of  spoilsmen.  The  establishment  of  the  merit 
system  in  our  cities  is  essential  to  the  betterment  of  our  city 
governments,  and  all  efforts  directed  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  this  subject  are  to  be  encouraged. 
Our  numerous  civil-service  reform  associations  scattered  through 
the  country  are  therefore  to  be  encouraged,  as  are  also  the 
women's  auxiliaries  ;  but  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  against 
the  view  that  there  is  but  one  panacea  for  our  ills.  I  think  we 
shall  find  that  we  shall  have  a  municipal  problem  on  our  hands 
even  after  the  merit  system  has  been  generally  inaugurated. 

For  instance,  are  not  just,  equitable  election  laws  fundamen- 
tally essential  ? 

Can  any  community  long  retain  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, even  though  the  most  approved  and  most  stringent 
civil-service  regulations  may  be  in  force,  if  the  election  laws 
connive  at  and  protect  frauds,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
corrupt  men  to  maintain  their  creatures  in  office  ?  Ballot  and 
electoral  reforms  form  paramount  issues  in  certain  states  at  this 
time.  In  Pennsylvania  a  Union  Committee,  representing  the 
Ballot  Reform  Association,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Municipal  League,  has  been  formed  to  promote 
the  cause  of  electoral  reform  in  the  state.  The  politics  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  achieved  and  retained  their  unpleasant  and  unfor- 
tunate notoriety  largely  through  the  existence  of  a  set  of  laws 
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that  make  frauds  at  election  easy  of  accomplishment  and  dififi- 
cult  of  detection ;  which  facilitate  the  election  of  machine  men 
and  discriminate  against  the  honest  independent.  Until  Penn- 
sylvania has  fair  and  adequate  election  laws  it  is  almost  useless 
to  talk  of  other  reforms.  The  present  prospect  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  that  will  place  all  voters  and  all  candidates  on  a 
parity,  and  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  and  laws 
which  will  make  personal  registration  possible  and  will  introduce 
other  much-needed  regulations  and  safeguards. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  for  years  has  been 
laboring  to  bring  about  these  reforms,  and  the  present  bright 
outlook  is  undoubtedly  in  very  considerable  part  due  to  its  per- 
sistence. In  1897  ^he  constitutional  amendment  was  prepared 
by  one  of  its  committee  and  presented  to  the  legislature  by  its 
counsel.  It  failed  of  passage  at  that  session,  but  in  1899  was 
again  introduced,  and  this  time  passed,  only  to  meet  with  the 
governor's  veto.  The  league  questioned  his  right  to  take  this 
action  and  instituted  a  suit  to  determine  the  scope  of  his  author- 
ity. The  lower  court  decided  against  the  league's  contention ; 
but  the  supreme  court  sustained  every  one  of  its  points  and  denied 
the  right  of  a  governor  to  prevent  the  people  from  passing  on 
proposals  to  amend  the  constitution  which  have  had  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature.  The  amendment  must  pass  another  legisla- 
ture before  it  can  be  finally  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  league's  victory  has  been  considered  by  the  leading 
papers  of  the  state,  not  identified  with  the  machine,  as  one  of 
the  most  notable  reform  victories  achieved  in  the  state. 

The  plight  of  Kentucky  under  its  present  election  law  is  well 
known.  The  reform  forces  of  that  state  have  laid  aside  every 
other  consideration  and  measure,  and  concentrated  their  energies 
to  secure  "a  fair  election  law."  A  nonpartisan  committee  has 
been  formed,  which  has  been  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  the  repeal  of  the  infamous  Goebel  law  and  the  enactment  of 
a  statute  which  will  safeguard  the  liberties  of  the  state. 

The  existence  of  a  law  which  makes  it  possible  to  throw  out 
the  entire  vote  of  a  large  and  influential  city  like  Louisville  is  a 
menace  to  free  government.     Until  it  is  repealed,  public  activities 
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are  of  necessity  paralyzed  and  every  privilege  for  which  our 
forefathers  struggled  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  civic  spirit  of  the 
state  is  very  much  alive,  and  is  working  as  best  it  can  against  such 
tremendous  odds  to  defeat  a  machine  which  has  stood  sponsor 
for  so  iniquitous  a  measure. 

In  Missouri  another  partisan  statute  stands  in  the  way  of 
healthy  political  activity.  It  was  conceived  in  partisan  spite 
and  to  promote  partisan  advantage,  and  those  who  have  been 
intrusted  with  its  enforcement  have  followed  in  the  spirit  of  its 
conception.  The  prostitution  of  the  offices  to  partisan  ends  is 
bad,  is  reprehensible ;  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
prostitution  of  the  instruments  which  freemen  use  to  express 
their  opinions  and  wishes  on  public  affairs. 

In  Wisconsin  the  movement  for  electoral  reform  has  taken 
a  somewhat  different  form.  Governor-elect  La  FoUette,  through 
a  splendid  effort  covering  a  period  of  at  least  four  years,  has 
awakened  the  voters  of  the  state  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  the  methods  of  nominations.  In  essence  he  advocates 
the  nomination  of  all  candidates  by  the  Australian  ballot  at  what 
would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  a  preliminary  election. 
Mr.  La  Follette's  suggestions  are  worthy  of  the  closest  study. 
His  suggestions  are  in  the  right  direction  and  indicate  a  tem- 
porary relief ;  but  eventually  we  must  make  the  means  of  placing 
a  candidate's  name  on  the  official  ballot  absolutely  free,  equal, 
and  open.  Nomination  by  petition,  in  short,  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  prevent  the  evils  in  nominations  which  have  been  so 
effectively  portrayed  and  condemned  by  Mr.  La  Follette  and 
the  Republican  party  of  the  state  which  has  embraced  his  views 
on  the  subject. 

The  machine  has  had  a  few  more  valuable  privileges  than 
that  of  controlling  nominations  and  a  straight  column  on  the 
ballot.  It  will  yield  this  advantage  reluctantly  and  only  after  a 
prolonged  struggle ;  but  freedom  and  equality  of  nomination  and 
balloting  must  be  secured  if  the  full  measure  of  democratic 
municipal  government  is  to  be  attained. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  that  sepa- 
ration of  the  consideration  of  the  municipal  affairs  from  state 
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and  national  politics  for  which  this  league  preeminently  stands 
has  been  the  existence  on  the  statute  books  of  laws  which  place  a 
premium  on  straight  party  voting  and  discriminate  against  the 
independent  voter  and  candidate.  A  citizen  fully  determined  to 
vote  his  convictions  in  this  direction  finds,  after  entering  the 
polling  booth,  that  the  tickets  and  the  distribution  of  the  offices 
have  been  so  arranged  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  intentions.  What  with  the  complex  duties 
imposed  upon  members  of  the  legislature,  who  select  the  United 
States  senators,  pass  state  laws,  and  determine  the  form  and  con- 
ditions of  municipal  governments ;  and  the  absence  of  municipal 
home  rule  in  letter  or  spirit,  and  the  existence  of  a  partisan 
ballot,  the  reformer  interested  in  divorcing  municipal  questions 
from  state  and  national  ones  has  a  hard  task  before  him.  Our 
present  form  of  government  almost  inextricably  mixes  our 
national,  state,  and  municipal  politics,  and  partisanship  has 
devised  a  further  means  of  perpetuating  itself  through  establish- 
ing a  straight  party  column  and  a  monopoly  in  the  matter  of 
nominations.  The  election  of  United  States  senators  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  would  eliminate  national  politics  from  our 
state  legislatures.  The  establishment  of  municipal  home  rule 
would  eliminate  municipal  questions  from  them. 

The  inauguration  of  free  and  equal  nominations  and  the 
abolition  of  party  columns  would  complete  the  work  of  separa- 
tion, and  the  citizens  of  our  municipalities  would  have,  what  is 
now  denied  them,  an  adequate  opportunity  to  determine  municipal 
issues  from  a  municipal  standpoint. 

Municipal  home  rule  must  be  established  if  we  are  to  obtain 
local  self-government.  The  evils  of  depending  upon  a  source 
of  authority  outside  of  itself  have  rapidly  multiplied.  New 
York  city  furnishes  a  striking  lesson  of  the  dangers  of  such 
dependence.  The  people  of  that  city  are  constantly  resorting  to 
the  legislature  at  Albany  for  relief  from  local  conditions,  over- 
looking their  ability  to  apply  their  own  remedy  at  home.  Should 
Senator  Piatt  succeed  in  establishing  a  state  constabulary  law 
for  New  York  city,  it  will  constitute  a  most  serious  blow  to  the 
cause    of    municipal    home    rule.      Consequently    a    feeling   of 
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dependence  has  been  engendered,  and  the  voters  feel  that  if  they 
should  make  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  local  officials,  they  can 
be  saved  from  the  results  of  their  folly  by  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature. 

There  has  been  no  abatement  of  public  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  municipal  ownership  of  municipal  monopolies.  Indeed^ 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  contention  that 
each  city  should  own  all  its  franchises ;  although  there  is  still  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  city  should  control 
or  operate  them.  There  are  few,  indeed,  who  are  willing  to 
maintain  that  a  city  should  give  away  or  sell  for  all  time  the 
right  to  run  street  railways,  to  furnish  heat,  light,  water,  or  other 
municipal  necessities.  To  advocate  such  a  policy  would  be  to 
sanction  the  utilization  of  city  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  There  are  not  many  who  are  willing 
to  do  this,  so  that  the  discussion  has  practically  narrowed  itself 
down  to  the  determination  whether  the  city  shall  merely  control 
the  franchise  in  a  general  way,  reserving  a  fair  rental,  or  whether 
it  shall  actually  operate  the  plants  directly.  In  considering  this 
phase  we  find  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  operation  of  water  plants  and  the  control  of  street-rail- 
way operations,  with  opinion  about  equally  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lighting.  One  thing  is  perfectly  sure,  and  that  is,  as  a 
result  of  all  this  discussion  concerning  municipal  ownership, 
control,  and  operation,  there  has  been  a  material  improvement  in 
the  condition  which  the  city  has  been  able  to  impose ;  and, 
secondly,  the  people  have  been  more  than  ever  interested  in 
questions  of  local  government.  Matters  pertaining  to  water, 
heat,  light,  and  transportation  come  home  directly  to  the  average 
citizen,  and  any  policy  affecting  them  appeals  to  him  as  no 
others  do. 

A  strike  like  that  which  recently  convulsed  St.  Louis  also 
serves  to  awaken  the  people  to  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
private  control  and  operation  of  important  municipal  functions. 
For  suffer  as  we  may  from  municipal  corruption  and  inefficiency, 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  reach  a  point  where  violence  and  bloodshed 
follow.      Furthermore,  voters   are   coming  to   realize    that   the 
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existence  of  rich  corporations  in  a  community  dependent  upon  or 
seeking  municipal  favors  and  discharging  municipal  functions 
constitutes  a  serious  menace.  Who  does  not  recognize  the  serious 
import  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Co.'s  alliance  with  a  nefarious 
political  combination  ?  The  united  efforts  of  a  courageous  gov- 
ernor and  a  fearless  comptroller  and  public-spirited  organizations 
like  the  Merchants'  Association  have  been  needed  to  check  its 
aggressive  efforts. 

When  was  the  good  name  of  Philadelphia  more  seriou;4y 
endangered  than  during  the  successful  attempts  to  pass  the  gas 
ordinance  and  the  Keystone  telephone  ordinance,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  pass  the  notorious  Schuylkill  Valley  water 
ordinance  ?  Out  of  the  Keystone  telephone  ordinance  has 
grown  one  of  the  gravest  scandals  of  recent  years.  So  flagrantly 
unfair  were  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  and  so  patent  the  inten- 
tions of  its  backers  that  the  press  of  the  city,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  united  in  condemning  its  nefarious  provisions  arid  its 
equally  nefarious  surroundings.  So  keen  and  direct  was  the 
criticism  that  the  local  administration,  through  its  director  of 
public  safety,  in  charge  of  the  police  of  the  city,  resorted  to 
blackmail.  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  whose  son  owns  the  North 
American,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  critics,  was  visited  by  the 
official  in  question  and  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  cause  that 
paper  to  stop  its  comments  he  would  publish  certain  affidavits 
of  a  derogatory  character  which  he  had  been  gathering  for  six 
months. 

That  an  influential  official  should  use  the  enormous  powers 
reposed  in  him  by  the  laws  of  the  state  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
those  who  had  the  courage  to  point  out  and  criticise  the  short- 
comings of  the  administration  filled  the  community  with  horror. 
A  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  League  to  protest 
against  official  blackmail  and  the  gross  abuse  of  official  power. 
Not  for  many  years  has  so  great  a  mass  meeting  been  held  in 
the  city.  Never  have  the  people  been  so  outraged.  While 
there  does  not  appear  at  this  time  as  if  any  legal  action  can  be 
taken  to  punish  the  offenders,  it  looks  as  if  the  people  would 
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apply  the  best  and  most  drastic  of  remedies — the  defeat  of  the 
administration's  candidates  when  they  offer  themselves  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  people. 

The  cry  for  municipal  ownership  in  the  abstract  has  often 
been  made  the  cloak  to  hide  some  corrupt  and  selfish  ends.  By 
this  I  mean  that  very  often  a  city  administration  has  advocated  the 
policy  of  public  ownership  while  following  out  ulterior  purposes 
of  public  plunder.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
popularity  of  the  policy  or  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  more 
than  a  very  few  reforms  at  a  time. 

It  is  simply  out  of  the  question  to  mention  the  places  where 
municipal  ownership,  control,  and  operation  have  been  discussed 
or  partly  inaugurated.  The  list  includes  nearly  every  state  and 
practically  every  city  of  importance."  In  many  localities  the 
successful  operation  of  the  water  and  gas  supply  by  the  munici- 
pality "can  well  be  designated  as  the  most  notable  municipal 
event  of  the  year."  For  instance,  Duluth,  Minn.,  feels  a  just 
pride  in  the  success  of  its  water  and  gas  plants,  which  were 
acquired  a  few  years  ago  after  a  long  struggle,  and  then  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  engineer  who  was  to  be  subject  to 
no  political  clique  or  influence.  "  Not  the  faintest  inclination 
has  been  shown  to  use  the  department  or  myself,"  writes  the 
manager,  "  for  political  purposes.  And  therein  lies  the  secret 
of  our  success."  Rates  have  been  reduced,  the  service  has  been 
made  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  consumers,  special  privileges 
have  been  abolished,  interest  on  the  investment  has  been  paid, 
and  a  surplus  accumulated.  If  this  can  be  done  in  Duluth,  if 
honesty,  economy,  and  intelligence  can  be  introduced  there, 
why  is  it  not  equally  feasible  to  do  the  same  elsewhere  ?  It  is, 
and  if  a  story  of  honest  business  conduct  of  everyday  affairs 
could  secure  readers,  a  long  one  could  be  made  out ;  but  people 
much  prefer  to  hear  a  tale  of  shortcoming,  and  consequently  we 
hear  of  more  of  the  failures  of  municipal  control  and  operation 
than  we  do  of  the  successes.  Naturally  we  conclude  that  the 
former  are  the  rule  ;  the  latter  the  exceptions.  We  might  as  well 
conclude  that  vice  and  immorality  are  the  rule  because  the 
average  newspaper  devotes  more  space  to  them  than  it  does  to 
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virtue  and  honesty.  Yet  we  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
the  reverse  is  true. 

The  blind  and  selfish  partisanship  which  gave  to  New  York 
four  years  of  Tammany  rule  and  defeated  Seth  Low  gave  to  New 
York  city  in  its  comptroller  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  prom- 
ising figures  in  municipal  life  today,  and  likewise  made  possible 
the  election  of  a  governor  a  year  later  who  has  through  his 
initiative  and  splendid  leadership  placed  many  wholesome  laws 
upon  the  statute  book.  Pittsburg  reformers,  after  several  years 
of  futile  effort  and  discouraging.defeats,  have  taken  fresh  courage 
and  a  new  view  of  the  situation.  Their  cooperation  in  the  bal- 
lot-reform movement  bids  fair  to  open  up  new  avenues  of  use- 
fulness. We  must  not  forget  that  a  desire  for  municipal 
right-doing  is  of  slow  growth.  A  hastily  expressed  wish  is  as 
quickly  suppressed. 

Cincinnati  a  year  ago  rebuked  its  ring  by  defeating  its  can- 
didates, but  the  instruments  used  proved  inadequate  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  them.  There  was  a  brief  resentment  felt,  but  not 
a  deep-seated  desire  for  reform ;  consequently  there  was  little,  if 
any,  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  and  the  usual 
results  followed.  What  an  old,  old  story !  Disgust  at  long-con- 
tinued debauchery  ;  a  sudden  determination  to  change  matters  ; 
support  of  the  first  set  of  men  who  will  promise  relief;  their 
election ;  the  subsidence  of  public  interest  and  a  reversion  to 
former  practices  by  officials  and  to  civic  indifference  by  the 
citizens.  Too  often  the  people  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
exhibition  of  their  power,  not  caring  to  direct  that  power  to 
definite  ends.  Such  exhibitions  amount  to  but  little  in  the  long  run. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Milwaukee  League,  now  known  as 
the  Municipal  Association,  during  the  past  year  has  been  its 
opposition  to  the  street-railway  company  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
undue  advantages  from  the  city  for  a  grossly  inadequate  consid- 
eration. In  this  it  also  opposed  a  city  government  originally 
elected  expressly  to  protect  the  city  against  the  road's  encroach- 
ment. An  ordinance  was  introduced  in  the  interest  of  the  road 
granting  a  ten-years'  extension  of  franchises,  otherwise  terminat- 
ing in  1924,  and  twelve  new  franchises  extending  to  1924  and  of 
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great  aggregate  value.  For  this  it  promised  to  give  the  people 
a  fare,  including  one  transfer,  that  shall  not  exceed  5  cents,  with 
six  tickets  for  25  cents,  or  twenty-five  for  $1,  good  between 
5  :  30  to  8  A.  M.  and  5  to  7  p.  m.  until  January  i,  1905,  when  the 
same  fare  was  to  be  extended  over  the  entire  day. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  the  league  held  the  first  public 
meeting  of  indignation  and  protest  when  such  a  course  required 
a  good  deal  of  courage.  It  condemned  the  ordinance  with 
unsparing  vigor,  but  scrupulously  avoided  personalities.  As  a 
result  a  large  and  representative  committee  was  appointed  to 
oppose  the  ordinance  before  the  common  council,  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  bitter  contest  between  the  people  of 
all  classes  and  the  street  railway  and  city  government.  Indig- 
nation meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  two  of  them 
called  by  the  league,  and  the  upheaval  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Unfortunately  the  meetings  were  not  always  conducted  as 
exclusively  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  as  the  initial  meeting  had 
been,  and  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that  this  may  have  been 
conducive  to  an  unfavorable  result — the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
in  the  face  of  injunction  proceedings  and  general  adverse  popular 
opinion.  Litigation  growing  out  of  the  controversy  is  still  pend- 
ing in  the  Wisconsin  supreme  court.  The  position  of  the  league 
was  that  the  ordinance  was  a  serious  infringement  of  the  interests 
of  the  city,  and  the  duty  of  the  city  government  was  to  continue 
the  existing  conditions  until  such  time  as  the  road  should  make 
a  more  equitable  condition. 

Chicago  has  taken  a  sensible  course  in  regard  to  its  railway 
franchises ;  its  board  of  aldermen  having  appointed  a  Street 
Railway  Commission,  with  a  competent  secretary,  to  consider 
the  subject  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner  against  the 
time  when  the  extension  ordinances  must  come  up  for  considera- 
tion. The  feature  of  the  situation  in  Chicago  which  deserves 
emphasis  is  the  breakdown  of  the  nonpartisan  organization  of 
the  council,  as  the  result  of  partisan  activity.  There  has  been  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  Chicago  city  council  within  the 
last  few  years  —  due  very  largely  to  the  work  along  independent 
lines  of  the  Muncipal  Voters'  League  and  similar  bodies.     The 
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voters  were  educated  up  to  the  point  where  they  would  vote  for 
the  best  men  for  city  offices  regardless  of  national  party  affilia- 
tion. This  work  was  consummated  by  requiring  from  the  alder- 
men running  with  the  league's  indorsement  a  pledge  to  organize 
this  council  on  nonpartisan  lines.  A  year  ago  the  council  was 
so  organized.  Last  spring  the  pledge  as  to  nonpartisanship  was 
made  stronger  than  ever.  Before  the  election  there  was  some 
talk  of  organizing  on  partisan  lines  ;  but  the  league  and  the 
independent  newspapers  at  once  challenged  this  talk,  with  the 
result  that  the  idea  of  partisan  organization  apparently  was 
abandoned,  and  the  league's  pledge  was  signed  by  all  the  alder- 
manic  candidates  who  had  the  league's  indorsement.  After  the 
election  the  majority  met  in  caucus  as  partisans  and  finally  put 
through  the  committee  slate  approved  by  the  caucus.  The 
personnel  of  the  council  is  good,  and  of  the  committees  fairly 
good.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  council  was  organized  by  a 
party  caucus,  in  violation  of  the  pledges  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  caucus  to  organize  on  nonpartisan  lines,  gave  rise  to  much 
criticism  and  is  regarded  as  discouraging.  It  is  taken  to  mean 
the  reintroduction  of  partisanship  into  aldermanic  elections,  and 
next  spring  voters  no  doubt  will  be  urged  to  adhere  to  party 
lines  on  the  ground  that  the  men  elected  are  likely  to  act  as 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  in  office. 

The  Municipal  Voters'  League,  in  a  report  dealing  with  the 
subject,  has  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  and 
holding  a  good  council  under  the  partisan  system  of  nomination 
and  election.  It  points  out  that  the  candidates  offered  by  the 
party  organization  are  frequently  weak  or  colorless  where  they 
are  not  openly  bad.  In  short,  the  partisan  system  does  not 
operate  to  bring  to  the  front  the  strongest  men.  Under  the 
partisan  system  of  nomination  and  the  partisan  ballot  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  betterment  of  conditions.  Improvement  can  go 
only  so  far  and  it  must  halt.  It  is  the  opinion  of  leading  officers 
of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  that  the  best  results  in  city 
affairs  can  only  be  attained  when  the  nonpartisan  ballot  shall 
have  been  substituted  for  the  partisan  ballot.  Probably  the  next 
legislature  of  Illinois  will  be  asked  to  provide  for  such  a  ballot 
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in  city  elections.  Chicago's  experience  amply  reinforces  the 
contention  of  advocates  for  a  nonpartisan  ballot,  as  outlined  in 
the  "  Municipal  Program."  Partisanship  must  be  eliminated  from 
our  laws,  even  if  we  cannot  altogether  eliminate  it  from  our 
political  considerations. 

So  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  hopeful  tendencies  and 
the  various  setbacks  of  the  past  year  that  but  little  space  is  left 
for  a  recital  of  the  victories  of  the  year.  Some  have  already 
been  incidentally  referred  to  in  other  connections ;  of  the  remain- 
der a  few  will  be  touched  upon  simply  by  way  of  illustration  and 
to  encourage  those  who  are  striving  to  bring  about  a  better  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

In  June  last  Portland,  Ore.,  held  a  most  interesting  election. 
Oregon  cast  a  large  Republican  vote.  Indeed,  the  sentiment  in 
this  direction  was  reported  to  be  greater  than  ever  before.  Yet, 
in  face  of  this,  Portland  elected  nearly  its  entire  citizens'  ticket, 
on  the  platform  "  Hands  off  city  affairs."  All  the  independent 
state  senators  and  at  least  ten  of  the  twelve  representatives  were 
chosen,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  Republican  organi- 
zation and  the  running  of  the  political  tide  in  its  favor.  So 
vigorously  has  the  sentiment  grown  that  the  county  and  city 
offices  are  matter  of  business  and  not  of  politics,  and  should  be 
freed  from  constant  legislative  trickery,  that  the  people  have 
served  notice  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  machine  interference. 
The  significance  of  the  victory  lies  in  that  the  candidates  who 
were  not  interested  in  local  affairs  received  a  tremendous  Repub- 
lican majority,  while  politicians  whom  the  people  knew  were 
interested  adversely  to  them,  or  who  had  worked  for  the  political 
control  of  city  departments,  were  soundly  beaten. 

The  election  of  Washington  Gladden  as  an  alderman  in  Colum- 
bus, O.,  is  an  event  of  national  significance.  That  so  competent 
and  so  well-informed  a  man  could  be  elected  speaks  much  for 
the  district  he  represents  and  for  his  influence  in  it.  That  one 
so  busy  should  accept  the  onerous  burdens  attached  to  alder- 
manic  duties  is  an  example  the  force  of  which  should  not  be 
lost  upon  those  men  who  advocate  good  government,  but  refuse 
to  make  sacrifices  for  it.     As  a  leading  paper  in  commenting  on* 
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his  acceptance  said  :  "  If  Dr.  Gladden  can  find  time  to  go  into  the 
council,  there  is  no  excuse  that  will  suffice  to  release  any  man." 

The  election  of  Professor  Samuel  E.  Sparling,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Madison  board  of  aldermen,  and  that  of 
Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.D.,  to  be  mayor  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  teach 
the  same  lessons.  When  voters  will  elect  such  men  to  office,  and 
when  such  men  will  accept  office,  the  solution  of  the  municipal 
problem  is  not  a  hopeless  one. 

The  Philadelphia  Municipal  League  won  a  notable  victory  in 
February  by  electing  four  of  its  magisterial  candidates  over  those 
chosen  by  the  machine.  In  Rochester  the  Good  Government 
Club  has  secured  and  held  a  position  as  a  balance  of  power,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  city's  best  interest.  Troy,  N.  Y., 
has  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  ring's  candidates  in  face  of 
twenty-five  years'  control.  Comptroller  Coler  has  increased  his 
hold  upon  the  confidence  of  his  constituents,  and  has  proved  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  those  whose  interests  were  inimical  to  the 
city's.  Boston  defeated  by  a  decisive  vote  an  attempt  of  the 
street-railway  company  to  reimpose  surface  tracks  on  Tremont 
street,  after  the  expenditure  of  millions  in  the  construction  of 
the  subway.  The  good-government  organizations  of  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  have  successfully  continued  their  much-needed  work 
of  discrimination  between  candidates. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  of  right  should  be  touched 
upon  in  this  report,  but  the  year's  development  has  been  so 
extended  and  varied,  the  movement  has  grown  so  vigorously, and 
the  agencies  for  betterment  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  simply 
out  of  the  question  to  touch  more  than  a  few  phases,  and  those 
but  generally.  This,  however,  we  must  all  agree,  affords  ground 
for  encouragement  and  reasonable  hope,  and  amply  justifies  the 
continuation  and  extension  of  the  work  for  which  organizations 
like  the  National  Municipal  League  stand. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL.     XX. 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  SOCIAL  CONTROL. 

Never  do  we  find  the  social  pressure  uniform  through  a  long 
period.  There  are  times  when  society  holds  the  individual  as 
in  a  vise,  and  times  when  he  wriggles  almost  from  under  the 
social  knee.  There  are  epochs  when  the  corporate  will  is  ascend- 
ant, and  epochs  when  the  individual  is  more  and  more.  In  other 
words,  social  control  is  in  no  wise  fixed,  but  varies  between 
strong  and  weak,  between  more  and  less.  To  describe  and 
to  account  for  these  vicissitudes  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 

The  most  likely  and  obvious  cause  of  such  vicissitudes  is 
change  in  social  need.  The  function  of  control  is  to  preserve  that 
indispensable  condition  of  common  life,  social  order.  When  this 
order  becomes  harder  to  maintain,  there  is  a  demand  for  more 
and  better  control.  When  this  order  becomes  easier  to  maintain, 
the  ever-present  demand  for  individual  freedom  and  for  tolera- 
tion makes  itself  felt.  The  supply  of  social  control  is  evoked, 
as  it  were,  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  is  adjusted  to  that  demand. 

The  changes  that  rack  the  social  frame,  and  so  lead  to  a 
tightening  of  all  the  nuts  and  rivets  in  it,  are  nearly  all  connected 
with  economic  conditions.  The  multiplication  of  numbers  or 
the  decline  of  prosperity  may  make  the  struggle  for  existence 
more  wolfish  and  harder  to  keep  within  bounds.  New  methods 
of  production  which  sharpen  the  economic  contrasts  within  the 
social  group  may  relax  the  natural  bonds  among  men,  and  so 
throw  more  strain  on  the  artificial  bonds.  A  static  condition  of 
industry  may  allow  differences  in  wealth  to  be  aggravated 
by  accumulation  through  a  number  of  generations.  A  bad  insti- 
tution—  a  defective  system  of  land  tenure,  or  inheritance,  or  tax- 
ation— working  worse  and  worse  as  time  goes  on,  may  require 
stronger  props  to  support  it.  Alien  ethnic  elements  introduced 
among  a  people,  one  in  blood  and  culture  and  hence  fitted  to  get 
along  smoothly,  may  increase  the  tension  among  them.     Social 
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mis-selections  which  hinder  the  survival  of  the  best  breeds  of 
men  may  in  the  course  of  centuries  weaken  character  and 
necessitate  the  application  of  a  moral  truss.  The  common 
perils  of  war  or  mass  migration  may  call  for  stricter  corporate 
discipline.  An  influential  class  finding  an  inviting  point  of 
attachment  may  fasten  itself  upon  the  rest  and  turn  parasitic. 
It  must  then  guard  and  perpetuate  this  parasitic  relation  by  a 
more  stringent  discipline. 

Whatever  the  provoking  cause  may  be,  the  increase  of  control 
is  attended  by  a  long  cortege  of  social  phenomena.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  restrict  the  movements  of  the  social  molecule  without 
effecting  a  number  of  parallel  changes.  The  operation  of  putting 
"  starch  "  into  church  and  state  is  at  once  delicate  and  interesting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  best  way  to  gauge  a  change  in 
the  volume  of  control  is  to  watch  the  ordinary  man  and  see  what 
happens  to  him.  Is  he  freer  or  less  free?  Does  his  personal 
interest,  bent,  whim,  taste,  or  idiosyncrasy  prevail  more  than  it 
did  or  less  ?     But  there  is  a  better  way  than  this. 

The  lessening  of  freedom  that  invariably  follows  an  increase 
in  control  is  felt,  not  so  much  by  plain,  inconspicuous  Doe  or 
Roe,  as  by  the  man  who  stands  nearest  to  and  has  the  most  to  do 
with  those  activities  which  are  in  the  nature  of  control.  In  order 
to  double  the  pressure  on  the  average  person  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  decuple  the  pressure  upon  those  who  as  artists,  speakers, 
preachers,  teachers,  peace  officers  and  officials  are  in  stations  of 
authority  or  influence.  They  receive  and  transmit  the  impulses 
emanating  from  the  elders,  the  notables,  the  mandarins,  and 
other  opinion-forming  sections  of  society.  They  constitute  the 
dial  plate  upon  which  we  may  read  a  magnified  record  of  what 
the  humbler  folk  are  experiencing  in  the  way  of  restraint  or  lib- 
erty. We  have  but  to  watch  them  to  measure  the  fluctuations 
of  social  discipline. 

In  the  religious  field  access  of  control  chokes  up  the  fountains 
of  inspiration.  The  prophet  is  frowned  upon,  and  the  enthusiast 
discouraged.  Dogma  and  ritual  grow  rank.  The  legal  side  of 
religion  comes  forward,  while  the  mystic,  inspirational  side  falls 
into  the  background.     The  clerical  profession  is  less  open  to  the 
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man  with  a  "  call"  or  "vision."  From  the  whole  mass  of  beliefs 
there  splits  off  a  body  of  accredited  beliefs  which  comes  to  con- 
stitute "  orthodoxy."  Heresy  is  dreaded  and  banned.  Con- 
formity becomes  a  more  radiant  virtue,  dissent  a  blacker  sin.  The 
layman  loses  his  immediate  touch  with  the  Unseen.  Hierarchy 
rears  its  crest.  The  offices  of  the  clergy  are  magnified.  The 
laity  as  a  whole  retreats  before  the  growing  insistence  on  the 
spiritual  eminence  of  the  priests.  The  prophet  yields  to  the 
scribe,  the  cure  to  the  prelate,  the  local  cleric  to  the  central. 
The  pastor  becomes  less  dependent  on  his  flock  and  more 
dependent  on  the  higher  powers.  His  opinions  are  more  looked 
after,  and  the  unsound  are  ruthlessly  routed  from  all  posts  of 
influence. 

Art  is  affected  in  the  same  way  as  religion.  In  times  of  little 
control  the  artist  works  as  the  plowboy  whistles  —  from  sheer 
pleasure  in  free  self-expression.  But  in  times  of  tightening  con- 
trol the  artist  is  impressed  with  his  "  responsibility."  The  irregu- 
lar is  deprecated  and  pursued.  Canons  and  conventionalities 
multiply  which  he  cannot  evade.  In  increasing  degree  the  art 
that  is  allowed  to  succeed  is  churchly,  or  courtly,  or  official,  or 
under  patronage.  The  censor  reappears,  the  press  is  licensed, 
and  the  drama  becomes  a  state  function. 

In  the  sphere  of  opinion  the  confidence  that  truth  in  open 
combat  can  always  vanquish  error  declines.  It  is  deemed 
needful  to  give  a  fillip  to  correct  opinions  and  a  handicap  to  the 
erroneous  ones.  The  maxim  that  "every  sober  adult  is  respon- 
sible for  his  acts"  is  abandoned  in  order  that  the  agitator  may 
be  held  responsible  for  his  diatribes  and  incitements.  More- 
over, tendencies  are  everywhere  sharply  looked  after.  Certain 
branches  of  learning  are  "safe,"  while  others  are  "unsettling." 
The  curriculum  of  studies  becomes  less  elastic.  Classicism  lords 
it  in  the  schools.  Experiments  are  frowned  on  and  a  pedagogical 
orthodoxy  arises.  The  direct  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil  and 
parent  decays,  and  central  authorities  appear  for  the  supervising 
and  unifying  and  regulating  of  education.  Even  in  the  higher 
schools  the  teacher  learns  to  value  the  favor  of  the  appointing 
powers  more  than  that  of  the  men  he  teaches.     The  freedom  of 
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teaching  is  restricted,  and  more  concern  is  shown  for  the  sound- 
ness of  professors  than  for  their  ability. 

In  the  field  of  physical  coercion  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  lictors,  bailiffs,  police,  and  soldiers  told  off  to  catch, 
prod,  beat,  and  hold  fast  recalcitrants,  and  they  are  brought 
under  a  stricter  discipline.  They  are  more  specialized  for  their 
work,  and  an  esprit  de  corps  is  carefully  cultivated  among  them. 
Executive  and  judicial  officers  are  appointed  rather  than  elected, 
and  so  made  answerable  to  their  superiors  rather  than  to  the 
people  they  work  among.  Locally  chosen  persons  are  displaced 
by  the  nominees  of  a  central  government.  For  the  immediate 
control  of  the  local  community  over  the  officials  in  its  midst  is 
substituted  a  general  and  remote  control  of  the  entire  people 
over  the  whole  governmental  machine.  The  military  becomes 
more  independent  of  the  civil  power,  the  executive  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  legislature,  the  cabinet  more  independent  of  the 
party  that  supports  it,  the  party  organization  more  independent 
of  the  voter.  The  suffrage  is  restricted,  or  else  its  results  are 
repeatedly  decantered  and  filtered  by  means  of  degrees  of 
election. 

All  this  does  not  happen  by  simple  fiat  of  the  social  will. 
Certain  groups  of  persons  —  executive,  cabinet,  the  central  gov- 
ernment, the  party  machine,  the  higher  clergy,  the  educational 
hierarchy,  "authorities"  of  every  kind,  in  short  —  are  always 
striving  for  more  power.  When  the  need  of  a  more  stringent 
control  makes  itself  felt  they  find  the  barriers  to  their  self- 
aggrandizement  unexpectedly  giving  way  before  them.  For- 
merly they  were  held  in  check,  while  now  they  find  encroachment 
strangely  easy. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  deep-seated  social 
changes  which  lessen  the  tension  between  man  and  man,  and 
make  for  a  milder  discipline.  Time  assimilates  juxtaposed 
races  to  one  another  and  fits  them  to  think  and  feel  alike. 
Inventions  make  industry  dynamic  and  the  calcareous  parts  of 
the  social  organization  are  silently  dissolved  away.  Changes  in 
production  or  trade,  lifting  the  base  or  depressing  the  apex  of  a 
conical  society,  purge  out  of  control  the  element  of  class  rule. 
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Prosperity,  outrunning  the  growth  of  wants,  softens  the  economic 
struggle.  Long  peace,  melting  down  the  tough  masses  cast  in  the 
iron  mold  of  war,  gives  men  the  freedom  of  molecules  in  liquid. 

What  happens  in  such  cases  is  just  the  opposite  of  that 
described  above.  Trammels  of  every  kind  —  moral,  legal, 
religious  —  relax,  the  greatest  relief  in  this  respect  being 
enjoyed  by  those  who  handle  the  instruments  of  control.  More- 
over, in  this  movement,  as  in  the  other,  the  changes  are  not 
anonymous.  They  are  brought  about,  not  directly  by  the  social 
mind,  but  chiefly  by  those  groups  which  are  most  cramped  and 
which  are  pressing  hardest  against  the  yoke.  They  are  the 
work  of  artists,  laymen,  the  lower  clergy,  the  teaching  rank  and 
file,  the  intellectuals,  the  civilians,  the  commoners.  These  find 
the  very  stars  in  their  courses  fighting  with  them  in  their 
struggle  for  relief. 

Next  to  change  in  social  need,  the  vicissitudes  of  control  are 
connected  vfiih.  partial  dissolution  due  to  the  rise  a?id  strife  of  classes. 
Normally  "society"  presents  itself  as  a  congeries  of  lesser  and 
greater  groups,  an  interlinking  of  narrower  and  wider  circles, 
each  playing  its  part  in  the  task  of  control,  each  spinning  some 
of  the  ties  that  bind  persons  into  a  social  tissue.  The  outcome 
of  these  joint  operations  is  social  order.  But  there  are  times  of 
ill  health  when  these  natural  associations  cease  to  lend  one 
other  confirmation  and  support.  In  the  bosom  of  society  there 
appear  tatigent  groups,  each  having  its  distinctive  public  opinion, 
creed,  personal  ideals,  moral  standards,  mass  suggestions,  and 
fascinating  personalities  —  in  short,  a  more  or  less  complete 
apparatus  of  control  of  its  own.  Groups  of  this  sort  are  sects. 
When  such  sects  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  the  more 
absolute  the  control  they  exercise  over  their  adherents  the 
greater  the  strain  on  the  social  fabric. 

The  growth  of  fresh  social  tissue  is  in  itself  good.  Like  the 
budding  of  unicellular  organisms,  it  is  a  sign  of  health,  and 
when  fission  takes  place  it  amounts  to  a  kind  of  social  reproduc- 
tion. In  the  course  of  this  century  hundreds  of  such  embryo 
societies  have  formed  on  European  soil,  detached  themselves, 
migrated  to  roomy  America,  and  burst  into  vigorous  life. 
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But  when  the  substance  of  these  tangent  associations  so 
nterpenetrates  that  they  cannot  secede  and  lead  a  separate 
existence,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  interdependent  social 
classes  with  conflicting  economic  interests  nursing  each  its 
antagonism  to  the  other,  the  danger  to  order  is  very  great.  The 
sect  ethos  saps  the  life  of  the  social  ethos.  In  many  directions 
control  is  paralyzed.  Society  loses  in  contractile  power.  There 
remains  sometimes  no  bond  but  the  hard  outer  shell  of  military 
force,  which  may  or  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  hold  together 
in  peace  the  hostile  classes  that  have  formed  within  it. 

Now,  under  what  conditions  does  society  split  up  into  jar- 
ring groups  ?  The  first  condition,  of  course,  is  sharp  conflict  of 
i7iterest.  But  this  alone  is  not  enough.  There  is  conflict  of 
interest  between  merchants  and  farmers,  between  taxpayers  and 
tax-eaters,  yet  these  do  not  form  the  true  sects.  The  second 
condition  is  great  contrast  of  means,  resulting  in  extremes  of 
misery  and  luxury.  Especially  important  is  this  when  the 
misery  or  uncertainty  from  which  a  class  suffers  appears  to  rise 
out  of  the  social  organization  rather  than  to  flow  from  nature. 
But  this  is  still  not  enough.  Such  contrast  does  not  always 
beget  class  consciousness  and  solidarity.  The  third  and  decisive 
condition  is  a  great  inequality  of  opportunity,  coinciding  with  a 
great  inequality  of  possessions. 

For  observe  that  the  poor  do  not  generate  a  militant  ethos 
of  their  own  if  their  dite  are  able  to  escape  upward.  In  the 
zone  of  new  lands  that  belts  western  civilization  the  doors  of 
opportunity  stand  open,  and  the  spectacle  of  mountainous  wealth 
does  not,  of  necessity,  breed  envy  and  wrath.  The  capable 
poor,  the  natural  founders  of  a  sect  within  the  proletarian  class, 
acquiesce  in  the  status  quo,  because  they  hope  to  be  possessors 
themselves  some  day.  On  the  white  man's  frontier,  the  Far 
West,  Alaska,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Siberia,  property 
is  easy  to  defend  and  order  easy  to  maintain,  because,  in  spite 
of  economic  contrast,  opportunities  abound.  The  social  sub- 
stance running  smooth  and  unbroken  from  top  to  bottom,  social 
control  may  be  moral  and  mild.  In  older  countries,  however,  the 
good  places  are  occupied,  escape  from  one's  lot  is  more  hopeless, 
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and  social  order  implies  a  formidable  enginery.  Here  the  insti- 
tutions of  control  bear  the  stamp  of  harshness,  illiberalism,  and 
oligarchy. 

But  even  here  there  is  a  see-saw  between  static  and  dynamic 
epochs.  In  the  latter,  inventions  subvert  old  fortunes  and  create 
new  wealth,  enterprise  thrives,  and  the  high  capillarity  of  the 
social  strata  permits  the  ascent  of  the  ablest.  In  the  static 
epoch,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunity  is  chiefly  for  those  who 
hold  the  strategic  points  and  own  the  instruments  of  production. 
Accordingly,  the  inner  tension  is  not  relieved. 

It  is  in  obedience  to  this  fundamental  law  that  the  decline  of 
public  spirit,  the  decay  of  social  solidarity,  and  the  rise  of  the 
class  as  a  moral  authority  are,  as  has  often  been  remarked.'.the 
peculiar  malady  of  an  old  society.  For  the  society  that  is  old 
is  likely  to  be  economically  developed.  This  implies  that  its 
natural  resources  are  about  all  taken  up,  and  that  its  industry  is 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  capital  which,  accordingly,  claims  all 
the  product  beyond  bare  wages. 

A  society,  then,  may  escape  this  disease  of  age  if  it  becomes 
once  more  dynamic.  In  this  century  England,  providing  a  wide 
field  for  enterprise  by  means  of  her  colonies  and  by  means  of 
the  industrial  revolution  which  cast  the  riches  of  the  world's 
commerce  into  her  lap,  has  staved  off  the  strife  of  classes,  and 
in  a  democratizing  time  has  been  able  to  strengthen  the  institu- 
tion of  property  without  diminishing  her  heritage  of  freedom. 
But  countries  like  Italy  or  Spain,  lacking  opportunities,  have 
become  seats  of  class  strife,  and  hence  of  repressive  institutions. 
To  ease  the  upward  pressure  by  founding  colonies  and  by  foster- 
ing industry  and  commerce,  is  the  true  policy  for  a  government 
that  feels  the  deck  leaping  beneath  its  feet.  It  is  likely,  then, 
that  when  capitalistic  production  has  everywhere  put  its  full 
rending  strain  on  social  tissue,  the  static  portions  of  the  earth 
will  become  coercive  or  socialistic,  or  both,  while  the  dynamic 
lands  alone  will  be  able  to  remain  at  once  individualistic, 
property-respecting,  and  free. 

When  class  spirit  has  sapped  social  spirit  and  rent  society  in 
twain,  the  first  effect   is  a  weakening  of  social  control  and  a 
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drifting  toward  disorder.  Anarchy  is,  however,  so  insupportable 
that  a  very  little  experience  of  it  stimulates  powerfully  the 
regulative  organs  of  society.  The  more  that  past  security  has 
tempted  property  and  economic  organization  to  expand,  the 
fiercer  is  the  demand  that  the  apparatus  of  control  be  reconsti- 
tuted and  order  restored.  Civil  wars  led  the  Greek  cities  to 
welcome  the  Roman  yoke.  The  Social  War  in  Rome  paved  the 
way  for  Caesar  and  the  empire.  The  French  Revolution  made 
Napoleon  acceptable.  The  disorders  after  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution  provoked  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
government.  But  this  revived  control  is  likely  to  be  less  suasive 
than  the  old,  trusting  more  to  the  sword,  and  less  to  ideas  and 
ideals.  At  times,  indeed,  institutions  will  be  bathed  and  the 
recesses  of  the  nation  flooded,  with  the  sense  of  a  common  life. 
There  will  come  gusts  of  national  feeling,  when  souls  are  as 
straws  in  the  wind.  But  if  conditions  continue  static,  we  are 
likely  to  get  at  the  end  a  society  like  that  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  split  into  classes  and  devoid  of  public  spirit  and  patriot- 
ism, yet  enduring,  because  held  in  the  massive  framework  of  a 
centralized  state. 

Another  cause  of  vicissitude  in  social  control  is  change  in  the 
culture  and  habits  of  a  people .  The  beliefs  in  the  Unseen,  religious 
convictions,  personal  ideals,  canons,  maxims,  ceremonies,  moral 
philosophies,  and  social  valuations,  which  serve  for  control,  are 
a  secular  growth  and  as  such  are  adapted  to  collective  needs. 
Let  these  be  greatly  deranged  by  fresh  knowledge,  new  ideas, 
foreign  influences,  or  novel  experiences,  and  there  will  ensue 
during  the  time  of  convalescence  an  outburst  of  individualism. 
There  will  be  a  temporary  emancipation  from  restraints  and  a 
reversion  toward  primitive  and  egoistic  modes  of  behavior.  In 
such  cases  we  have  what  might  be  called  molecular  dissociation^ 
that  is,  an  increase  of  evil,  crime,  and  strife,  without  any  cleav- 
age of  the  social  mass. 

With  the  partial  paralysis  of  social  control,  whether  from 
the'^fading  of  ideals,  the  decay  of  religion,  or  the  degeneration 
of  the  state,  there  is  found  normally  a  greater  energy  of  indi- 
vidual reaction  against  wrong.    The  unbinding  of  the  ego  makes 
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for  the  aggression  of  man  on  man,  and  hence  invariably  revives 
primitive  practices  of  personal  vengeance.  Along  with  the 
individualism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  for  instance,  went  a 
demoniac  energy  of  self-help. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  triumphant  egoism  are  the  decline 
of  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  In  degenerate  Italy,  in  dying 
Greece,  in  decrepit  Egypt,  the  state,  unable  to  rouse  her  citizens, 
fights  her  battles  with  condotiieri.  The  cosmopolitan  spirit  pre- 
vails over  the  national  spirit.  Men  expatriate  themselves  cheer- 
fully for  the  sake  of  comfort  or  security.  Foreign  domination 
is  endured  or  even  welcomed.  The  claims  of  the  community 
rank  below  the  claims  of  caste.  Money-getting  is  more  attract- 
ive than  public  life.  Politics  is  followed  as  a  lucrative  trade. 
Justice  and  administration  become  hopelessly  rotten  because 
enough  good  men  cannot  be  found.  The  phrases  and  trappings 
of  public  spirit  being  retained  after  the  sentiment  has  fled, 
hypocrisy  infects  all  civic  life. 

Again,  the  family  bonds  are  less  rigid.  The  young  are  ear- 
lier freed  from  paternal  authority.  Women  are  emancipated 
without  being  uplifted.  Enamored  of  self,  men  shrink  from 
marital  obligations.  Increasing  divorce  shows  that  the  family  is 
felt  to  be  a  means  of  pleasure  rather  than  a  social  organ.  But 
while  functional  associations  such  as  family,  local  community, 
city,  and  fatherland  lose  their  hold  on  the  individual,  there  is  an 
efflorescence  of  associations  like  the  religious  sect,  the  fraternal 
order,  the  guild,  the  club,  the  social  circle — all  those  unions,  in 
fact,  which  spring  from  free  inclination  and  gratify  social  crav- 
ings. Men  unite,  if  at  all,  on  a  purely  human  basis,  so  that  the 
sweetest  flowers  of  friendship  blossom  in  the  eager  atmosphere 
of  individualism.  Such  times  sound  the  heights  and  depths  of 
human  nature. 

In  these  crises,  when  the  ego  has  been  unleashed  by  the 
decay  of  old  regulative  beliefs  and  the  ruin  of  old  ideals, 
recourse  is  had,  whenever  possible,  to  that  amalgam  of  con- 
science and  egoism,  the  sense  of  honor.  In  an  era  of  individualism, 
whether  in  the  Rome  of  the  Stoics,  the  Italy  of  the  Renais- 
sance,   the    England    of    the    Restoration,  the    France    of   this 
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century,  or  the  Japan  of  today,  the  conserving  forces  of  society 
conspire  to  whet  this  sentiment  to  the  utmost  keenness.  In 
explaining  why  the  moral  solidarity  of  a  society  is  now  and  then 
broken  by  a  brief  orgie  of  the  natural  man,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  there  is  no  fixed  cycle  of  changes  through  which  a 
system  of  social  control  normally  passes.  A  phase  of  control 
is  determined,  not  by  the  previous  phase,  but  by  social  facts  of  a 
more  primary  order.  Law  and  morality  have  no  career  of  their 
own,  but  yield  at  every  moment  to  the  shaping  pressure  of  other 
forces  in  social  life. 

If  undisturbed,  a  people  builds  the  knowledges,  ideas,  and 
experiences  in  its  possession  into  a  "world-view"  which  agrees 
with  and  supports  its  social  control.  They  are  brought  into  har- 
mony with  those  ideas  about  the  other  world,  about  the  ends  of 
life,  about  the  worth  of  things,  and  about  the  honorableness 
and  dishonorableness  of  actions  which  society  drills  into  its 
members.  In  other  words,  the  form  of  culture,  which  is  a  tri- 
fling affair,  is  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  regulation,  which  is  a 
very  important  affair.  Now  anything  that  shatters  this  rigid 
confining  crust  that  forms  upon  a  society  weakens  all  that  con- 
trol which  does  not  depend  on  direct  agencies  like  force,  public 
opinion,  etc.,  and  thereby  ushers  in  an  era  of  individualism. 

The  accumulation  of  new  knowledge  does  this.  In  Greece  at 
her  prime  the  rapid  gains  in  a  scientific  apprehension  of  things 
undermined  the  old  religious  and  moral  views  and  brought  on  a 
moral  crisis.  Similarly,  modern  science  has  destroyed  the  theo- 
logical systems  which  subordinated  knowledge  to  regulative  ideas, 
and  has  fostered  among  the  enlightened  classes  of  today  an 
extraordinary  freedom  of  spirit.  This,  be  it  remarked,  is  an 
emancipation  of  wholly  different  origin  from  that  which  has 
resulted  from  the  economic  conditions  of  the  New  World.  Let 
one  but  compare  the  individualism  which  the  free  exercise  of  the 
reason  has  generated  in  the  cultivated  part  of  European  society 
with  that  which  has  always  characterized  the  Americans  of  our 
frontier. 

The  borrowing  of  new  knowledge  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
rapid    accumulation    of   it.      That    direct    taking   over   of   the 
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unmoralized  knowledge  and  ideas  of  classical  antiquity  which  we 
call  he  Italian  Renaissance  produced  a  brief  but  astounding  burst 
of  neo-pagan  individualism  which  in  its  intellectual  and  artistic 
manifestations  has  charmed  the  world,  but  which  in  its  moral 
results  has  excited  only  its  horror.  As  the  new  learning  filtered 
from  Italy  into  northern  lands  it  was  partially  mastered  by  the 
conservative  forces  in  society,  and  became  an  intellectual  ferment 
rather  than  a  moral  solvent.  A  similar  effect  has  been  wrought 
within  the  educated  class  in  India  by  too  immediate  a  taking  over 
of  western  science  and  culture.  If  in  Japan  morals  have  suffered 
less  from  the  same  process,  it  is  perhaps  because  for  the  support 
of  character  Japan  relies  on  ideals  rather  than  ideas. 

The  wholesale  acquisition  of  exotic  wants  likewise  disrupts  the 
system  of  social  control.  Intercourse  with  abroad  acquaints  a 
people  with  foreign  luxuries  and  implants  new  cravings.  The 
sudden  growth  of  the  standard  of  consumption  beyond  the 
means  of  satisfying  it  sharpens  the  struggle  for  wealth,  under- 
mines old  personal  ideals,  and  subverts  the -social  valuations  of 
things.  As  tastes  and  appetites  are  more  catching  than  the 
moralities  that  hold  them  in  check,  heavy  borrowings  from  a 
foreign  culture  are  apt  to  demoralize  for  a  time  the  upper  classes 
of  the  people.  The  Greek  moralists  deplored  the  rage  for 
Asiatic  luxuries  which  whetted  the  greed  for  gold  and  led 
Greeks  to  take  the  pay  of  the  Persian  king.  Cato  bewailed  the 
sapping  of  Roman  simplicity  and  virtue  by  insidious  Greek 
fashions  and  oriental  pleasures.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Italians,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Spaniards,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  French,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
English,  have  been  reproached  as  the  corrupters  of  peoples. 
Fruitful  as  is  the  intercourse  of  nations,  necessary  as  it  is  for 
the  rise  of  universal  religions  and  universal  moral  systems,  it  is 
undeniable  that  wholesale  importations  from  abroad  let  loose 
the  world  and  the  flesh  and  tend  to  social  decomposition. 
Laxity  reigns  until  the  group-soul  has  mastered  the  materials 
thrust  upon  it  and  out  of  them  has  built  a  new  fabric  of  regulative 
ideas. 

New  experiences  may  likewise  unbridle  the  ego.     In  times  of 
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movement,  when  men  break  away  from  home  and  family,  village 
and  custom,  in  order  to  swarm  into  El  Dorados,  into  rising 
marts,  or  into  industrial  towns,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  inter- 
regnum. They  have  passed  from  the  spell  of  the  old,  and  the 
new  grouping  has  not  yet  woven  its  spell.  The  city  is  sometimes 
an  amorphous,  uncohering  horde  of  this  kind,  and  so  arises  the 
legend  that  life  in  the  city  can  only  demoralize  and  egoize  men. 
But  the  fact  is  that  every  association  is  able  in  time  to  loyalize 
and  subdue  its  members  to  corporate  ends.  When  men  come 
into  newly  formed  social  classes,  there  is  likewise  a  demoraliza- 
tion until  traditions  are  formed.  Old  landed  gentries,  for 
example,  love  to  contrast  their  fine  sense  of  responsibility  with 
the  raw  egoism  of  codfish  aristocracies,  bonanza  kings,  "swagger" 
sets,  and  other  parvenu  societies. 

Chronic  internecine  strife  by  subjecting  men  to  anti-social 
experiences  rends  the  social  web  in  which  they  have  been 
enmeshed.  "War,"  says  Thucydides,  "which  takes  away  the 
comfortable  provision  of  daily  life,  is  a  hard  master,  and  tends 
to  assimilate  men's  characters  to  their  conditions."  Of  the 
bloody  civil  wars  in  Greece  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Thus  revolution  gave  birth  to  every  form  of  wickedness  in  Hellas.  The 
simplicity  which  is  so  large  an  element  in  a  noble  nature  was  laughed  to 
scorn  and  disappeared.  An  attitude  of  perfidious  antagonism  everywhere 
prevailed :  for  there  was  no  word  binding  enough  nor  oath  terrible  enough  to 
reconcile  enemies.  Each  man  was  strong  only  in  the  conviction  that  nothing 
was  secure ;  he  must  look  to  his  own  safety  and  could  not  afford  to  trust 
others." 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  civil  commotions  in  southern 
Europe  early  in  this  century  merit  a  similar  indictment.  War, 
when  it  is  the  shock  of  great  groups,  brings  the  individual  more 
under  the  sway  of  corporate  aims.  But  when  it  enters  all  the 
intimate  minor  groupings  of  men,  when  it  tears  apart  and  dis- 
solves the  family,  the  neighborhood,  the  church,  and  the  social 
circle,  then  it  converts  the  social  man  into  the  lone  wolf. 

The  physiologist,  in  explaining  the  coordinating  work  of  the 
human  cerebellum,  does  not  presume  to  account  for  those  convul- 
sive, muscular   contractions  that  follow  a  bayonet  thrust  or  a 

'  Thucydides,  Jowett's  translation,  III,  chaps.  72,  73. 
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lightning  stroke.  Confining  himself  to  states  of  health  or  of 
definite  disease,  he  declines  to  frame  a  theory  for  such  catastro- 
phes. Likewise,  the  sociologist  who  explains  the  growth  and 
principal  variations  of  the  social-equilibrating  apparatus  does 
not  thereby  bind  himself  to  account  for  all  the  moral  phenomena 
in  history.  Actual  societies,  and  with  them  their  systems  of 
control,  have  been  so  shattered,  mutilated,  and  deformed  by  war, 
famine,  depopulation,  immigration,  race  degeneration,  and  class 
conflict  that  no  laws  can  be  framed  for  them  that  shall  hold  true 
of  all  cases  and  situations. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

Stanford  University, 
California. 
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Science  of  Statistics.  Part  II,  "Statistics  and  Economics."  By 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Ph.D.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co. 

Having  in  Part  I,  "  Statistics  and  Sociology,"  considered  statistics 
in  their  application  to  social  phenomena,  the  author  in  the  present 
work  undertakes  their  application  to  economic  phenomena,  which,  he 
declares,  are  but  a  part  of  the  social,  that  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  non-economic  by  any  fast  and  sharp  lines.  Stating  the  method  and 
scope  of  the  work  in  the  introduction,  he  says  : 

The  function  of  economic  statistics,  therefore,  is  to  verify  theory,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  furnish  data  for  the  guidance  of  economic  policy  or  prac- 
tice. 

With  this  purpose  in  view  we  have  arranged  the  statistics  according  to  the 
categories  of  economic  analysis,  viz.:  consumption  and  production,  exchange, 
distribution,  and  the  various  subdivisions.  In  each  chapter  we  have  in  addi- 
tion, under  the  head  of  "Economic  Purpose,"  considered  the  topics  of  theory 
and  practice  upon  which  the  statistical  method  seems  fitted  to  throw  light. 
Then,  under  the  head  of  "  Statistical  Data,"  we  have  given  the  statistics  them- 
selves, criticised  methods  under  the  head  of  "  Scientific  Tests,"  and  given 
what  seem  valid  conclusions. 

Maintaining  the  value  of  statistics  in  confirming  economic  theory, 
this  author,  chapter  after  chapter,  furnishes  cumulative  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  statistical  method,  at  least  for  rejecting  his  method;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  favorable  reviews  of  the  work  in  economic 
journals  of  recognized  standing,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  it  is  more 
admirable  in  its  plan  than  in  its  execution,  and  can  be  safely  used  only 
by  investigators  capable  of  such  clear  and  independent  thinking  as  will 
enable  them  to  avoid  the  confused  and  inconsistent  conclusions  of  the 
author.  To  such  it  will  be  useful  because  of  its  large  amount  of 
statistical  data  and  pertinent  criticisms  of  the  same,  together  with 
references  to  important  criticisms  by  others.  A  verification  of  the 
data  seems,  however,  advisable. 

The  author's  unreliability,  not  only  in  conclusion,  but  as  to  fact,  is 
shown  in  his  discussion  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
He  says  (p.  76)  : 
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The  statistics  of  the  United  States  show  that  from  1880  to  i8go  the  num- 
ber of  males  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  increased  from  14,744,492  to 
18,820,950,  or  27,6  per  cent.;  while  the  number  of  females  increased  from 
2,647,157  to  3,91 4,71 1,  or  47.4  per  cent.  The  employment  of  women,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  increased  faster  than  the  employment  of  men.  If  we  analyze 
the  grand  groups  of  occupations,  we  get  the  following  results:  In  agriculture, 
fisheries,  and  mining,  males  have  increased  12.5  per  cent.,  females  14.3  per 
cent.;  in  professional  service,  males  48.5  per  cent.,  females  75.8  percent.;  in 
domestic  and  personal  service,  males  16  per  cent.,  females  41.2  per  cent.;  in 
trade  and  transportation,  males  71.8  per  cent.,  females  63.3  per  cent.;  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  males  43  per  cent.,  females  62.9 
per  cent. 

A  closer  analysis  of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  increase  is  not  so 
alarming  as  would  appear  at  first  sight.  The  increase  in  agriculture  is 
probably  due  to  the  large  number  of  women  in  the  South  whom  the  census  of 
1890  included  under  the  term  "farmers,  planters,  and  overseers."  The 
increase  under  the  head  of  "professional  service"  is  due  to  an  increased 
number  of  teachers.  Under  the  head  of  "domestic  and  personal  service  "  the 
increase  is  found  among  domestic  servants,  laundresses,  and  nurses  and  mid* 
wives,  and  very  likely  is  due  to  a  more  complete  enumeration. 

Under  "trade  and  transportation"  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  and  typewriters,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
increased  employment  of  females  in  those  capacities.  Under  "  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  "  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  dress- 
makers, milliners,  and  seamstresses  (from  282,544  to  494,458).  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  of  females  employed  in  boot  and  shoe  factories,  as 
paper-box  makers,  as  carpet-makers,  as  hosiery-  and  knitting-mill  operatives* 
in  printing  works,  in  silk  mills,  and  under  the  general  heading  of  mill  and 
factory  operatives  not  specified.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  females 
employed  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  has  remained  almost  stationary.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  very  great  tend- 
ency to  increased  employment  of  women  in  factories. 

Here  we  have  exemplified  the  author's  method  of  statistically  con- 
firming economic  theory.  The  figures  quoted  plainly  confirm  the 
theory  of  a  great  increase  of  females  in  gainful  pursuits,  but  as  this  is 
evidently  not  the  theory  which  the  author  desires  to  confirm,  we  are 
told  that  a  closer  analysis  will  show  that  the  increase  "  is  not  so  alarm- 
ing as  would  appear  at  first  sight,"  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  this,  he 
falls  into  the  error  of  stating  the  percentage  of  increase  of  females 
employed  in  trade  and  transportation  as  considerably  less  than  that  of 
males,  though  the  correct  figures,  females  263.4  per  cent.,  males  71.8 
per  cent.,  show  the  percentage  of  increase  of  females  more  than  three 
and  a  half  times  that  of  males ;  and  then  we  have  the  final  conclusion, 
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not  that  there  has  been  no  great  general  tendency  to  increased  employ- 
ment of  females,  but  that  "  on  the  whole,  therefore,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  has  been  any  great  tendency  to  increased  employment  of 
females  in  factories."  This  notwithstanding  that  the  figures  indicate  a 
greater  percentage  of  increase  in  such  employment  than  in  all  industries 
combined.  We  are  perhaps  to  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  females  classified  as  cotton-  and  woolen-mill  operatives  has  remained 
almost  stationary,  and  because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  classified  as  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  seamstresses.  But  while 
we  find  no  large  increase  in  the  number  of  females  reported  as  cotton- 
and  woolen-mill  operatives,  we  find  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  males, 
the  figures  being  as  follows : 

COTTON-MILL    OPERATIVES. 

Males.  Females, 

1880  -  -  78,292  9Ii479 

1890     -  -  -     80,177  92,965 

WOOLEN-MILL    OPERATIVES. 

Males.  Females. 

1880           -           -           52,504  35.506 

1890     -           -           -     47,638  36,471 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  females  classified  as  employed  in  these 
industries  is  thus,  as  this  author  declares,  almost  stationary  is  plainly 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  enumerators  of  the  eleventh  census  properly 
to  report  the  large  number  we  find  classified  as  "mill  and  factory 
operatives  not  specified."  The  figures  for  the  two  censuses  of  those 
thus  reported  are  as  follows : 

Males.  Females. 

1880  -  -  22,650  8,186 

1890     -  -  -      51.603  41,993 

The  larger  proportion  of  these  are  probably  cotton-  or  woolen- mill 
operatives.  If  we  omit  from  the  calculation  those  reported  at  the  two 
censuses  as  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  seamstresses,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  undoubtedly  employed  in  factories  or  sweat-shops,  we 
still  have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  52.9  per  cent.,  which,  with  an  increase  in  population  of 
25  per  cent.,  seems  a  decided  tendency  to  increased  employment  in 
factories.  We  find  besides  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
females  reported  as  laundresses  and  not  included  as  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  but    under  the  head  of  "domestic   and  personal 
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service."  This  occupation  the  author  of  this  work  regards  as  one  of  those 
"  connected  with  woman's  traditional  sphere  as  housewife,"  although 
it  is  evident  that  almost  the  entire  number  were  employed  in  what 
are  practically  factories,  as  servants  who  do  the  laundry  work  in  the 
ordinary  household  would  be  reported  as  domestic  servants  and  not 
as  laundresses.  The  increase  in  the  number  reported  as  laundresses 
was  from  io8,ig8  in  1880  to  216,631  in  1890.  If,  while  excluding 
milliners,  dressmakers,  and  seamstresses,  we  include  this  class  as 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry,  we  have  an  increase 
of  64  per  cent.  An  unbiased  writer,  so  well  informed  regarding  the 
census  as  the  author  of  this  work,  would  hardly  intimate  that  any  increase 
in  female  employment  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  occupation  statistics 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses  is  probably  due  to  a  more  complete 
enumeration,  but  would  instead  state  that  the  figures  doubtless  come 
far  short  of  showing  the  actual  increase,  because  the  returns  of  enumer- 
ators of  population  from  which  the  tables  of  occupation  are  compiled 
are  admittedly  less  complete  and  reliable  at  the  eleventh  than  at  the 
preceding  census. 

Further  illustration  of  this  author's  bias  in  the  use  of  statistics  we 
find  in  this  connection  on  p.  78,  where  he  says : 

Figures  for  Massachusetts  comparing  the  proportionate  number  of  females 
to  males  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1885  and  1895  show  that  at  the 
former  period  the  number  of  females  was  33  per  cent,  and  at  the  latter  period 
34.6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  employes.  The  change,  therefore,  has  been 
insignificant. 

In  a  footnote  it  is  said :  "For  details  in  regard  to  the  different 
industries  %tt  Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1895,  p.  203." 
Referring  to  the  volume  and  page  designated,  we  find  a  table  showing 
percentages  for  1885, 1894,  and  1895,  in  which  the  percentage  for  1885 
is  as  stated,  but  that  for  1895  is  given  as  35.09  instead  of  34.6,  as  this 
author  quotes  it.  We  also  find  it  explained,  in  the  accompanying  text, 
that  the  figures  for  1885  have  no  direct  bearing  on  those  for  1894  and 
1895;  those  for  the  earlier  period  being  from  the  census  and  cover- 
ing all  establishments,  while  those  for  1894  and  1895  are  from  the 
annual  reports,  in  which  only  the  principal  establishments  are  included. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  what  the  author  would  consider  a  significant 
increase  in  a  state  whose  industries,  for  many  years,  have  largely  been 
those  employing  nearly  as  many  females  as  males,  if  that  indicated  by 
his  erroneous  comparison  is  in  his  opinion  insignificant. 

The  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  as  presented  in  the  census  of  1895, 
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indicate  a  slight  decrease  instead  of  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female 
to  male  employes  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  that  state,  and 
doubtless  a  comparison  of  statistics  for  some  of  the  southern  states,  in 
which  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  found 
rapid  development,  would  show  an  enormous  percentage  of  increase ; 
but  what  value  have  such  comparisons  as  showing  the  general  tend- 
ency ?  Equally  absurd  seem  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  from  statistics  of  the 
number  of  employes  in  931  establishments  at  two  periods.  Not  many 
years  ago  we  had  in  Chicago  but  one  department  store.  Should  we  dis- 
cover the  proportion  of  female  and  child  employes  in  that  establish- 
ment twenty  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  other  establishments  having 
a  considerable  proportion  of  such  employes,  and  make  comparison  with 
the  proportion  of  those  classes  now  employed  in  the  same  store,  we 
should  probably  discover  no  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female 
and  child  workers.  But  would  that  show  the  tendency  as  to  such 
employment  in  the  city,  where  there  are  at  present,  besides  numerous 
smaller  establishments,  at  least  six  that  are  larger  than  the  former 
establishment  was  at  the  earlier  period,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as 
that  establishment  at  the  present  time  ? 

Yet,  though  a  precisely  similar  method  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  with  the  result  of  concealing,  while  seeming  to 
reveal,  the  facts  as  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  this 
author  (footnote,  p.  77)  quotes  that  report,  conveying  the  impression 
that  the  question  is  thus  conclusively  settled,  saying:  * 

This  table  seems  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  females  employed  in  these 
industries  has  increased  a  little  faster  than  the  proportion  of  males.  Taking 
these  facts  in  connection  with  the  census  returns,  Commissioner  Wright  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  females,  taking  all  the  occupations  in  the 
country  into  consideration,  is  gradually  increasing. 

In  this  same  footnote  it  is  said  in  parenthesis :  "The  census  statistics 
have  been  severely  criticised  by  H.  L.  Bliss  in  three  articles,  '  Eccentric 
Official  Statistics,'  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  III." 
While  in  these  articles  I  pointed  out  census  deficiencies,  my  criticisms 
were  also  particularly  directed  to  this  report  and  to  Colonel  Wright's 
misuse  of  census  statistics  to  discredit  the  results  of  this  investigation 
of  his  own  department  regarding  the  employment  of  children.  I  called 
attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  there  was  in  reality  a  change  in 
the  classification  of  children  at  the  eleventh  census  of  one  and  a  half 
years  instead  of  one  year,  as  appears,  through  the  change,  in  the 
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question  as  to  age,  from  "age  last  birthday"  to  "age  nearest  birthday." 
Nothwithstanding  that  his  attention  was  thus  called  to  this  important 
change  in  classification,  we  find  this  author  saying  (p.  85) : 

It  is  true  that  the  age  period  in  1880  covers  one  additional  year,  but,  allowing 
for  that,  it  is  calculated  that  the  percentage  of  children  of  the  age  of  ten  to 
fifteen  in  gainful  occupations  was  16.8  per  cent,  in  1880,  and  only  10.8  per 
cent,  in  1890. 

He  here  refers  by  footnote  to  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  thus  practically  indorses  the  error  of  that 
report  exposed  in  my  contribution  to  this  Journal  and  more  recently 
in  iht  Journal  of  Political  Economy  {T)tQ.tvoi^tx,  1899). 

To  call  attention  to  more  than  a  few  of  what  to  me  seem  the  numer- 
ous errors  of  this  work  would  require  many  pages  and  involve  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  entire  economic  question  and  situation.  From  my 
standpoint,  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  this  author,  the  work 
can  only  be  commended  for  its  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  the 
statistical  method  and  its  many  pertinent  criticisms  of  the  statistical 
data  presented.  Yet,  though  under  nearly  every  heading  the  author 
largely  discounts  or  completely  discredits  his  statistics,  he  afterward 
argues  from  them  and  concludes  with  an  emphasis  which  seems  intended 
to  carry  conviction.  Some  of  his  conclusions,  moreover,  seem  not 
only  unsupported  by  reliable  data,  but  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
An  illustration  of  this  we  find  in  his  conflicting  conclusions  regarding 
rent.     He  says  (p.  257) : 

There  are  two  very  marked  exceptions  to  the  fall  in  prices  not  shown 
by  any  index  numbers.  The  first  of  these  is  residential  rents.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  include  them  in  any  index  number  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  unit.  There  is  considerable  evidence,  however,  to  show 
that  rents  have  advanced  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

On  p.  349  the  author  says  : 

The  fall  in  prices  since  1873  afifords  an  opportunity  of  studying  how 
such  a  fall  has  been  met.  There  has  been,  first  of  all,  a  decreased  cost  of 
production,  which  in  the  long  run  comes  to  the  benefit  of  all  members  of  the 
community.  But  the  evidence  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  goes  to 
show  that,  of  the  active  participants  in  production,  the  laborer  has  conserved 
or  improved  his  position  by  the  maintenance  of,  or  even  advance  in,  the  level 
of  wages  ;  the  landowner  has  lost  by  falling  rents  ;  interest  has  fallen ;  and 
profits  have  been  reduced  to  a  narrow  margin. 

Thus  we  have  the  opposite  conclusions :  that  rent  has  increased,  and 
also  that  the  landowner  has  lost  by  falling  rents. 
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It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how,  not  only  with  falling  interest, 
but  falling  rent  and  profits,  there  could  be  the  great  concentration  of 
wealth  which  the  author  admits  and  regards  as  on  the  whole  bene- 
ficial to  the  community,  saying  (p.  455) : 

The  institution  of  millionaires  in  the  modem  community  works  some- 
what like  the  institution  of  slavery  in  former  times.  It  is  a  method  by  which 
all  members  of  the  community  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  compelled  to  save  and 
economize  and  lay  up  capital.  Until  human  nature  is  such  that  we  can 
safely  trust  all  individuals  to  show  some  forethought  for  the  future,  such  com- 
pulsory saving  probably  safeguards  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  in 
the  long  run. 

The  principal  basis  for  the  author's  final  conclusion  that  rent  has 
fallen  is  the  decline  of  agricultural  rents  in  England.  The  fact  of  a 
great  increase  in  other  English  land  values  is  not  brought  out,  neither 
are  statistics  presented  showing  the  enormous  increase  of  land  values 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  He  says  under  the  heading 
of  "Reflective  Analysis"  (p.  348) : 

In  regard  to  rent,  it  would  seem  from  the  experience  of  England  that  in 
modern  times  at  least  it  represents  very  largely  interest  on  capital  invested. 
In  fact,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  present  ground  rents  of  agri- 
cultural land  represent  more  than  a  fair  return  for  improvements  made.  So 
too  in  regard  to  the  unearned  increment,  it  appears  that  there  are  numerous 
losses  as  well  as  gams,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the  average  and  in 
the  long  run,  land  property  is  any  more  advantageous  in  form  than  any 
other  kind  of  property.  The  old  English  economists  looked  upon  rents  as  a 
constantly  increasing  quantity,  and  it  seemed  to  John  Stuart  Mill  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  community  to  reserve  for  itself  any  increase 
in  future  rents  not  due  to  the  labor  or  the  capital  of  the  landowner.  In  view 
of  the  heavy  reductions  in  rents  since  1879,  the  uselessness  of  the  preceding 
becomes  manifest. 

That  the  author  understands  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  English 
agricultural  rents  appears  from  the  succeeding  sentence :  "  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  increased  cheapness  of  transportation, 
whether  i-ents  will  ever  attain  their  former  height  in  England." 

In  this  chapter  on  rent,  interest,  and  profits,  of  which  the  fore- 
going is  the  lame  conclusion  regarding  rent,  no  note  is  taken  or  data 
furnished  of  the  enormous  increase  in  land  values  in  our  centers  of 
trade  and  population,  or  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  franchises 
having  for  their  basis  the  control  of  land.     The  author  says  (p.  333) : 

As  already  said,  it  is  impossible  by  statistics  to  get  anything  except  gross 
rent,  /.  e.,  the  sum  actually  paid  for  the  use  of  land,  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
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soil  itself  or  to  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  or  even  to  buildings  and  other 
permanent  improvements.  The  nearest  approach,  perhaps,  that  we  have  to 
such  statistics  is  found  in  the  English  income  tax. 

As  the  English  income-tax  returns  do  not  classify  land  and 
improvements  separately,  but  together,  as  is  the  common  practice  else- 
where, the  author  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  fact  that  the 
English  income-tax  schedule  has  the  two  items  "  Lands  "  and  "  Houses." 
But  the  item  "  Lands "  comprises  only  agricultural  land,  and 
includes  the  farmhouses  located  upon  it,  while  the  item  "  Houses " 
includes  not  only  dwelling-houses,  but  workshops  and  places  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  land  upon  which  these  are  located.  On  p.  179  we  find 
quoted  from  Growth  of  Capital  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  estimates  of  the 
value  of  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  based  upon  the  income-tax 
returns,  in  which  there  is  shown  a  decrease  of  15.7  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  property  returned  as  "  Lands,"  and  an  increase  of  35.7  percent, 
in  the  value  of  that  returned  as  "  Houses."  As  the  author  does  not 
explain  this  matter,  the  reader  is  almost  certain  to  accept  the  author's 
erroneous  conclusion  that  land  values  as  a  whole  have  decreased. 
Mulhall's  estimates  of  the  value  of  house  property  in  1887,  ^^so  based 
on  the  income-tax  returns,  are  somewhat  greater  than  Giffen's.  He 
explains  that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  increase  shown  has 
been  expended  on  new  houses,  the  value  of  sites  which  is  included 
having  risen  remarkably.^ 

Commenting  upon  the  fall  in  property  values.  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
says: 

In  cases  where  there  is  absolute  diminution  of  money  capital,  such  as 
lands,  farmers'  profits,  mines,  and  iron  works,  there  has  been  notoriously  a 
great  fall  in  prices ;  while  in  regard  to  the  two  latter  classes  of  property  at 
least  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  production,  so  that  the  apparent  dimi- 
nution of  property  shown  must  be  nominal,  not  real.= 

That  is,  values  being  relative,  prices  of  those  things  for  which  the 
landholder  expends  his  income  having  fallen,  the  real  value  and  rent 
even  of  agricultural  land  have  not  fallen.  Even  were  it  true  VaaX  rent 
has  fallen  in  England,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the 
general  conclusion  drawn  by  this  author.  Though  the  English  income- 
tax  statistics  do  not  furnish  data  of  land  and  buildings  separately,  we 
have  such  statistics  in  the  assessments  of  Massachusetts,  which  the 
author  has  strangely  overlooked.  In  this  state  it  has  since  1886  been 
the  custom  to  assess  land  and  buildings  separately,  and,  as  it  is  also  the 

» Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  591.  *  Growth  of  Capital,  p.  51. 
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practice  to  assess  real  property  at  its  actual  selling  value,  as  nearly  as  it 
is  possible,  we  have  in  these  assessments  data  from  which  we  may  draw 
conclusions  with  no  little  confidence.  According  to  the  returns  of  Polls, 
Property  Taxes,  etc.  (Public  Document  No.  19),  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  land  of  the  entire  state,  excluding  buildings,  from 
$672,147,747,  May  I,  1886,  to  $1,071,843,224,  May  i,  1898,  or  59  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  buildings  was  from  $668,345,926 
to  $1,110,753,429,  or  66  per  cent.  This  notwithstanding  the  aban- 
doned farms  and  decreased  values  in  some  few  localities,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  the  newer  and  more  fertile  lands  of  the  West  resulting 
from  cheapened  transportation. 

Space  does  not  permit  further  details  in  carrying  out  criticism  of 
this  part  of  the  book. 

The  inconsistency,  not  to  say  absurdity,  of  the  author's  methods  is 
shown  again  in  his  consideration  of  land,  capital,  and  wealth.  While 
recognizing  land  and  capital,  as  well  as  labor,  as  distinct  factors  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  he  persistently  disregards  the  distinction.  He 
draws  the  conclusion  of  the  greatly  increased  importance  of  capital 
from  comparison  of  statistics  in  which  land  is  included  as  capital  (p. 
190).  This  notwithstanding  that  these  statistics  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  censuses  were  otherwise  so  incomparable  from  a  change  in 
census  methods  that  the  present  author  had  previously  remarked  (p. 
187) :  "They  may  give  rise  to  very  misleading  inferences  in  regard  to 
questions  of  the  relative  importance  and  the  relative  reward  of  capital 
and  labor." 

Thus  to  exaggerate  the  growing  importance  of  capital  in  modern 
methods  of  production  seems  no  part  of  the  science  of  statistics. 
That  "labor  must  be  applied  through  the  aid  of  more  and  more  com- 
plicated and  expensive  machinery"  is  doubtless  true.  The  inference, 
however,  is  not  valid  that  the  great  increase  in  nominal  capital  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  increased  capital  invested  in  machinery ;  for,  as  appears 
from  statistics  of  manufactures  in  165  cities  which  the  author  presents 
(p.  170),  but  18.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  reported  in  1890  was 
invested  in  machinery  and  implements.  The  author  is  doubtless  right 
in  his  remark  that  capital  should  be  encouraged  and  not  discouraged, 
and  that  increased  capital  means  increased  employment  for  labor. 
That  is,  he  would  be  right  did  he  not  fail  to  make  the  distinction 
between  real  capital  and  such  nominal  capital  as  is  but  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  special  privilege.  The  wealth,  for  instance,  of  those  who  own 
and  control  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  chiefly 
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capital,  but  the  value  of  the  power  of  levying  tribute,  directly  or 
indirectly,  upon  the  capital,  as  well  as  persons,  engaged  in  every  other 
industry,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  to  the 
point  of  the  barest  subsistence.  Would  not  the  destruction  of  this 
fictitious  capital  and  wealth  encourage  real  capital,  not  only  in  other 
industries,  but  in  the  coal  industry  itself?  The  abolition  of  slavery 
demonstrated  that  the  author  is  mistaken  in  his  claim  that  the  welfare 
of  the  community  was  safeguarded  by  that  institution.  Is  he  not  also 
mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  is 
safeguarded  by  the  institution  of  millionaires  ? 

Every  footman  and  lackey  and  ladies'  maid  is  a  possible  producer, 
instead  of  consumer,  of  wealth.  Under  the  improved  conditions  that 
might  follow  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  by  John  Stuart  Mill  is 
it  likely  that  there  would  be  more  waste  of  capital  than  there  is  at 
present  in  sumptuous  palaces,  steam  yachts,  and  worse  dissipations  of 
the  non-producing  class  ?  Upon  this  important  economic  question 
the  author  of  this  work  throws  no  light. 

While  for  reasons  already  stated  this  work  may  prove  of  no  incon- 
siderable value  to  the  well-equipped  investigator,  its  use  by  others,  it 
seems  to  the  reviewer,  can  only  lead  to  confusion  of  thought  and 
incorrect  conclusions. 

H.  L.  Bliss. 


NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS. 


Observations  on  Taboo. —  A  taboo  is  an  interdiction,  and  a  tabooed  object  is 

anjinterdicted  object ;  but,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  converse 
of  the  propositions  do  not  hold  good.  A  taboo  differs  from  an  interdiction  in  several 
very  important  respects  :  (a)  In  its  pure  and  primitive  form  no  explanation  is  ever 
given  of  the  action  of  taboo  ;  such  explanations  grow  up  at  a  later  date,  but  origirally 
they  do  not  exist.  We  have  a  saying:  "Speak  softly  in  the  death -chamber, /or  /o  do 
otherwise  is  to  seem  lacking  in  respect  for  the  dead."  The  primitive  form  of  observing 
this  taboo  consisted  not  only  in  speaking  softly,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead,  but  in  precipitate  flight  from  such  presence.  No  reason  was  sought  or  given ; 
to  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  was  to  invite  death,  and  the  presence  of  the  dead 
was  actively  avoided,  and  no  questions  were  asked,  {b)  The  punishment  for  violation 
of  taboo  always  follows  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  transgression  without  the  intervention 
of  a  third  party.  The  commandment  given  to  Adam  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  is  a  true  taboo  in  this  respect.  No  third  party  is  to  intervene  to 
inflict  the  punishment ;  the  statement  runs  simply  :  "  If  you  eat  you  die."  {c)  In  the 
case  of  the  taboo  the  nature  of  the  danger  is  unknown,  and  the  object  of  the  prohibi- 
tion is  to  protect  from  this  unknown  danger.  When  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  shaken 
by  the  stumbling  of  the  oxen,  and  Uzzah,  putting  forth  his  hand  to  stay  it,  was  stricken 
dead,  there  was  no  hint  given  of  the  nature  of  the  force  by  which  he  was  killed. 
Jehovah  was  wroth,  and  he  was  killed. 

The  tabooed  object  is  always  leagued  with  a  reservoir  of  mysterious  and  awful 
power,  and  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  taboo  brings  down  upon  the  offender  all  its 
destructive  force.  Only  in  case  the  offender  is  himself  leagued  with  an  opposite  and 
equivalent  power  may  he  break  the  prohibition  with  impunity.  Taboo  has  represented 
the  element  of  authority  in  the  growth  of  civilization  ;  without  this  element  civilization 
would  have  been  impossible,  for  it  has  always  required  that  certain  things  be  considered, 
for  the  time  at  least,  inviolable.  Modified  by  reason  and  with  its  field  greatly  restricted, 
taboo  exists  among  us  today  and  performs  an  important  function ;  let  him  who  doubts 
examine  the  practical  workings  of  certain  types  of  religion  and  of  family  government. 
—  Salomon  Reinach,  "Quelques  observations  sur  le  Tabou,"  in  V Antkropologie, 
Tome  XI,  No.  4.  R.  G.  K. 

The  Sociological  Work  of  Guyau, —  In  reviewing  the  progress  of  sociology  in 
France  during  the  nineteenth  century  Guyau  must  be  conceded  an  eniment  place.  At 
a  time  when  such  service  was  essential  to  its  further  development  he  secured  for  the 
new  science  the  respectful  attention  of  the  learned  world  in  France.  His  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  masters  of  sociological  thought  in  other  countries 
made  him  easily  their  most  brilliant  and  influential  expositor  in  his  own  land.  Aside 
from  this,  his  keen  critical  abilities,  coupled  with  the  inventive  and  philosophic  nature 
of  his  mind,  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  disciple  and  placed  him  among  the 
masters  of  his  chosen  field.  Into  general  philosophy  he  introduced  a  movement  which 
was  well-nigh  revolutionary.  "For  the  individual,"  said  he,  "the  achievement  of  a 
greatening  life  through  and  by  means  of  his  social  environment  is  the  one  true  end  of 
all  living.  By  this  is  to  be  measured  the  value  of  all  activity,  and  upon  it  must  rest 
the  enduring  principles  of  all  education,  morals,  art,  and  religion."  To  the  various 
social  implications  of  this  fundamental  thesis  Guyau  devoted  the  major  portion  of  his 
life  and  work.  For  a  pedagogy  conceived  from  this  point  of  view  the  child  is  no 
longer  the  personification  of  a  sullen  heredity  fettering  the  form  of  a  living  present  in 
the  mummy-cloths  of  a  dead  past.  On  the  contrary,  the  personality  of  the  child  is  to 
be  regarded  as  that  particular  phase  of  reality  wherein  the  fixed  and  rigid  factors  of 
the  past  become  once  more  yielding  and  flexible  and  capable,  under  the  powerful 
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influence  of  social  suggestion,  of  organic  relation  with  the  new  factors  of  the  present 
time.  For  an  ethics  whose  moral  sanctions  originate  in  the  fundamental  tendency  of  life 
to  broaden  and  deepen  itself  indefinitely  many  of  the  perplexing  problems  which  con- 
front Kantian  idealism  and  Spencerian  utilitarianism  alike  are  readily  solved,  or,  it 
may  be,  do  not  exist  at  all.  No  ultimate  and  mysterious  Absolute  needs  to  be  discovered 
as  the  source  of  moral  obligation ;  egoism  is  no  longer  a  sin  —  it  has  become  an 
absurdity;  the  duties  and  obligations  of  traditional  ethics  are  no  more  mere  arbitrary 
commands  imposed  from  without  —  they  are  the  habits  which  life  has  wrought  out  in 
the  long  process  of  its  own  self-realization.  To  be  sure,  there  will  remain  problems 
which  such  an  ethics  is  as  yet  confessedly  unable  to  solve ;  but  these  are  the  problems 
of  the  rare  exception  and  not  those  of  the  common  majority.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  such  problems  must  always  exist,  and  yet  they  must  be  continually  yielding  up 
their  secrets  to  an  ethics  whose  ability  to  solve  them  depends  upon  the  later  stages  of 
the  same  process  —  the  growth  of  experience  —  whose  earlier  stages  are  alone  able  to 
bring  them  to  view.  The  beautiful  is  essentially  social  in  its  nature ;  the  universal 
enters  into  it  as  a  predominant  factor.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  demands  for  its  full 
enjoyment  the  presence  and  sympathy  of  others.  Egoistic  pleasures  are  shallow  and 
short-lived  ;  only  those  enjoyments  which  are  shared  are  worth  while  ;  persons  swayed 
by  one  emotion  are  near  to  being  moved  by  one  will.  In  pedagogy,  ethics,  and 
aesthetics  the  fundamental  fact,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the  unsatisfiable  hunger  of 
life  for  more  life.  The  same  fact  is  equally  worthy  of  attention  in  the  domain  of 
religion.  The  infinite  amplification  of  all  life  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  religion. 
Religion  expands  the  self  of  the  individual  till  it  includes  the  self  of  all  others,  establishes 
a  bond  among  all  living  creatures,  and  speaks  of  life  never-ending.  It  is  true  that 
religion  in  a  certain  sense  must  one  day  cease  to  exist,  but  there  will  always  remain  to 
man  the  fellowship  born  of  a  common  origin,  a  common  nature,  and  a  common  destiny. 
Thus,  in  showing  that  sociology,  as  the  science  dealing  with  the  social  relationships 
in  which  alone  this  tendency  of  life  toward  its  own  indefinite  expansion  can  find  room 
for  full  development  and  expression,  is  capable  of  furnishing  new  and  more  fruitful 
points  of  view  for  all  other  sciences  dealing  with  human  life,  Guyau  demonstrated 
its  fundamental  importance  and  proved  its  right  to  the  best  and  the  deepest  consider- 
ation of  all  thoughtful  men.  For  this  service  his  name  stands  high  among  those  who 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  sociology  in  France  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

—  Alfred  Lambert,  *'  L'ceuvre  sociologique  de  Guyau,"  in  Revue  Internationale  de 
Sociologie,  August-September,  1900.  R.  G.  K. 

Antisemitism  and  Socialism. — Can  a  socialist  or  an  anarchist  logically  be  an 
antisemite  ?  Ought  such  a  one  even  to  mingle  in  an  antisemitic  movement,  in  the 
hope  of  turning  it  from  its  primary  end  toward  a  result  more  in  accord  with  his  own 
aspirations  ?  Some  time  ago  the  question  would  have  been  unnecessary,  for  the  soci- 
alist had  in  view  the  liberation  of  the  proletariat  without  distinction  of  race  or 
nationality.  But  now  the  leaders  of  socialism  are  concerning  themselves  with  the 
antisemitic  movement  in  various  ways.  The  history  of  the  movement  will,  however, 
show  its  bearing  upon  the  rise  of  the  proletariat. 

After  eighteen  centuries  of  persecution  the  Jew  was  reinstated  in  society  by  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  in  1789.  Antisemitism  was  again  stirred  up  by  the 
fanaticism  of  Napoleon  I.,  but  came  to  an  end  with  the  empire.  It  reappeared  under 
the  monarchy  of  July,  and  took  vague  form  in  the  book  of  Toussenel,  Les  Juifs  Rots 
deVEpoque.  This  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  oppression  of  the  working 
classes,  the  time  when  modern  industrialism  arose.  The  second  republic  was  too 
busy  to  meddle  with  the  Jews,  and  Napoleon  III.  had  too  much  need  of  them  to  abuse 
them.  Under  the  existing  regime,  so  long  as  the  Liberals  were  in  power  the  Jews 
were  not  bothered.  But,  beginning  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Opportunists  in  1885, 
a  reaction  began.  In  1886  appeared  Drumont's  La  France  juive.  It  will  be  noted 
through  all  this  history  that  antisemitism  appeared  in  times  of  counter-revolutionary 
tendencies.     Further,  it  has  been  most  marked  in  the  most  feudal  country  of  Europe 

—  Austria. 

Antisemitism  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  race  or  of  religion.  It  is  an  economic 
question.  The  small  merchants  find  their  business  failing.  Instead  of  attributing 
this  to  the  present  system  of  mdustry,  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  nationalist 
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and  antisemitic  leaders  and  cry  :  "  A  bas  les  Juif s  1 "  The  middle  men  in  the  commer- 
cial world  desire  the  commerce  of  France  to  remain  in  their  hands  and  fear  any 
change  of  property  laws.  And,  so  under  cover  of  a  vague  patriotism,  they,  too,  join 
this  conservative  movement.  The  owners  of  real  estate  wish  the  rents  of  their  prop- 
erty maintained  at  a  high  figure  by  a  policy  of  national  protection.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  bankers  to  whom  they  have  hypothecated  their  estates  are  Jews.  Add  to  this 
the  religious  and  educational  bias  of  a  class  descended  from  the  landed  nobility, 
and  we  have  the  reasons  for  the  antisemitism  of  this  element.  And  thus  are  gathered 
into  one  party  classes  of  very  different  interests. 

For  the  socialists  and  anarchists  the  question  is  likewise  not  one  of  religion  or  of 
race,  since  these  matters  are  indifferent  to  them.  Neither  can  they  justify  the  preju- 
dice upon  the  ground  that  some  Jews  are  merchants  and  capitalists,  for  Christians  and 
freethinkers  are  also  merchants  and  capitalists.  And  it  is  against  this  whole  class  of 
industrial  tyrants  that  the  socialists  contend.  The  socialists  cannot  join  forces  v  ith 
the  small  proprietors  in  their  struggle  against  the  great  capitalists,  for  the  former  still 
cling  fast  to  property  rights.  Therefore,  with  them  the  socialists  can  find  no  common 
ground  in  antisemitism.  In  short,  the  socialists  cannot  be  antisemites.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  be  philosemites,  except  in  so  far  as  they  recognize  Jews  as  members 
of  the  proletariat. 

As  to  the  question  of  Sionism,  our  socialists  are  against  the  movement,  because 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  evacuation  of  a  goodly  part  of  their  constituency.  Further, 
the  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Palestine  would  oblige  the  colonists  to  engage 
in  commerce  and  trade,  and  would  thus  reduce  them  to  the  rank  of  slaves  of  the 
present  mercantile  system. 

As  a  final  argument  for  joining  forces  with  the  antisemites  is  advanced  the  claim 
that  the  demonstrations  of  popular  fury  will  prepare  the  people  for  the  destruction  of 
the  industrial  revolution  that  is  to  come.  But,  say  our  socialists,  do  not  deceive  your- 
selves. The  bourgeoisie  knows  the  difference  between  an  anarchist  and  an  antisemite. 
Therefore  do  not  compromise  the  cause  of  socialism  by  union  with  the  forces  that 
make  for  nationalism  and  the  preservation  of  the  present  industrial  system. —  "  Anti- 
s^mitisme  et  Sinaisme  "  (Rapport  pr^sent^  au  Congr^s  ouvrier  rdvolutionnaire  inter- 
national (Paris  1900)  par  le  groupe  des  Etudiants  socialistes  rdvolutionnaires 
internationalistes  de  Paris),  in  L'Humanitd  nouvelle,  September,  1900. 

H.  B.  W. 

Mental  Derangement  and  Crime. — A  careful  investigation  of  statistics  gathered 
from  several  penal  institutions  and  insane  asylums  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  reveals 
certain  facts  regarding  the  relations  existing  between  insanity  and  criminality  in  the 
population  studied.  Overlooking  the  practical  distinction  between  the  insane  criminals 
and  the  criminally  inclined  insane,  these  facts  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  (a) 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  insanity  and  crime  are  a^ociated  is  variously  estimated 
by  different  authors  at  from  1.5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
criminals ;  insanity  being  from  five  to  thirty  times  as  frequent  among  criminals  as 
among  the  non-criminal  classes,  (b)  Of  the  two  great  classes  of  crime  —  occasional 
(murder,  manslaughter,  arson,  etc.)  and  habitual  (thievery,  bigamy,  vagrancy,  etc.) — it 
is  found  that  the  percentage  of  crimes  connected  with  insanity  in  the  first  class  is  more 
than  five  times  that  in  the  second.  The  corresponding  truth  that  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  insane  than  of  the  mentally  sound  are  liable  to  commit  grave  crimes 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  facts  inspected,  (c)  The  relation  of  the  sexes  to  crime  seems 
not  to  be  materially  altered,  save  in  the  case  of  the  graver  crimes,  where  it  is  true  that 
women  under  the  influence  of  insanity  are  more  liable  to  commit  crimes  of  this  class 
than  when  in  sound  mental  health ;  this  is  not  true,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  of  the 
males,  {d)  Persons  inclined  to  crime  and  insanity  are  less  apt  to  marry  than  are 
normal  individuals,  [e)  The  majority  of  the  criminal  insane  are  of  middle  age  and 
possess  little  or  no  education.  (/)  Imprisonment  very  rarely  acts  as  the  original  cause 
of  mental  disorder,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  very  effective  in  promoting  the 
development  of  tendencies  toward  insanity.  This  is  due  to  several  reasons,  prominent 
among  which  are  solitude  and  improper  care,  {g)  While  the  insanity  found  among 
prisoners  presents  certain  well-marked  and  uniform  characteristics,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
questioned  whether  these  are  of  a  nature  to  warrant  the  bestowing  of  a  special  name  upon 
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this  sort  of  insanity.  {Ji)  Weak-mindedness  is  the  form  of  psychic  abnormality  most 
frequently  encountered  among  the  criminal  insane,  (z)  Sensory  illusions,  noted  among 
the  criminal  insane  and  named  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence,  are  as  follows  : 
auditory,  visual,  tactile,  gustatory,  and  olfactory.  The  chief  delusions  are  those  of 
persecution,  pursuit,  coming  freedom,  and  exaggerated  personality,  {j)  Very  few  cases 
of  feigned  insanity  are  found,  {k)  Insane  criminals  are  much  more  likely  than  others 
to  attempt  escape.  (/)  The  chances  are  about  one  to  three  that  an  insane  criminal 
will  be  recognized  as  such  upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  crime  and  conviction. —  Dr. 
Ulrich  Scheven,  "  Geistesstorung  und  Verbrechen  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin," 
in  Archiv  fiir  Kritninal-Anthropologie  und  Kriminalistik,  4.  Band,  i.,  2.,  3.  u.  4.  Heft. 

R.  G.  K. 

Socialism  and  Anarchism.  —  Great  as  is  the  danger  to  which  society  is 
exposed  from  anarchism,  it  is  less  serious  than  that  which  arises  out  of  the  temper  of 
society  toward  the  anarchism  which  its  dreads. 

Anarchism  is  not  a  disease,  but  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  disease,  and  that  disease 
is  democracy.  It  was  in  order  to  counteract  the  ravages  of  that  disease  that  Hamilton 
and  his  colleagues  framed  the  checks  and  counterchecks  which  are  such  a  unique 
feature  of  the  American  constitution,  and  which  have  so  admirably  preserved  the 
balance  in  the  working  of  that  constitution.  This  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
the  amazing  progress  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  the  disease  in  quite  as  virulent  a  form  as  they  have  it  in  America.  But, 
alas !  we  have  not  the  remedy.  A  nation  wholly  abandoned  to  the  heady  law- 
lessness of  a  democracy  is  stricken  to  its  very  vitals  with  a  deadly  and  incurable 
malady.  Such  a  nation  is  a  spectacle  over  which  the  gods  might  well  weep  with  tears 
of  pity.  And  such  a  spectacle  is  England  today.  Hence  our  statesmen  sigh  for  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  When  Lord  Salisbury,  some  months  ago, 
said,  "  Under  a  constitution  such  as  ours  you  have,  and  ever  can  have,  no  adequate 
guarantee  that  either  war  or  any  other  department  of  government  will  be  efficiently 
conducted,"  he  put  his  finger  on  the  fatally  weak  spot  in  England's  armor. 

Democratic  government  is  on  its  trial,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will 
emerge  triumphantly  from  the  test  to  which  it  is  being  subjected.  Already  it  shows 
signs  of  breaking  under  the  strain ;  at  all  events  this  is  the  case  in  England.  If  it  is 
not  true  in  the  United  States  or  France  in  the  same  degree,  it  is  because  those  coun- 
tries are  really  less  democratic  than  ours. 

The  rocic  upon  which  democracy  will  shiver  itself  to  atoms  is  property.  And 
this  is  the  common  ground  upon  which  socialism  and  anarchy  meet.  Anarchism 
says  very  little  about  property,  and  socialism  says  very  little  about  liberty ;  their 
policy  is,  however,  to  cooperate  toward  undermining  these  two  bastions,  upon  which 
the  whole  of  civilization  is  founded.     If  these  go,  all  goes. 

At  the  present  time  in  this  country  press,  platform.  Parliament,  and  even  many 
of  our  nonconformist  churches  and  philanthropic  movements,  are  veritable  seed-beds 
of  socialism  and  anarchy,  and  the  same  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  United 
States.     And  the  governments  encourage  rather  than  try  to  stop  it. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  people  who  profess  to  understand  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  to  be  statesmen  and  leaders  calmly  sleep  on  over  a  slum- 
bering volcano,  which  may  burst  into  active  eruption  so  suddenly  as  to  over- 
whelm and  confound  those  who  are  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  their  luxury. —  Geoffrey 
Langtoft,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  October,  1900.  B.  F.  S. 
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THE  ORGANIC  THEORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

PASSING    OF    THE    CONTRACT    THEORY. 

The  organic  theory  of  society  is  entertained  by  nearly  every 
serious  thinker  of  the  present  time.  Everyone  seems  ready  to 
declare,  although  often  with  some  reservations,  that  society  is 
an  organism  ;  in  other  words,  that  man  and  nature  are  one,  and 
so,  among  many  other  things,  that  no  device  or  institution  of 
human  life  is  free  from  conditions  of  change.  Indeed,  not 
merely  in  political  science,  but  in  the  thought  of  our  time  at 
large,  the  word  "organism"  is  getting  to  be  used  as  a  key  to 
all  the  mysteries.  Simply,  a  new  fetichism  is  in  possession  of 
us,  but  the  forerunner  perhaps  of  a  thoroughly  enlightened  wor- 
ship ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  have  a  stern,  exacting  duty  to  the 
thought  which  underlies  it.  Politically,  we  feel  the  need  of 
knowing,  as  directly  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  just  what  the 
organic  theory  of  society  implies,  what  conditions  and  relations 
and  activities,  what  natural  or  developed  interests,  it  involves 
society  in.  Not,  Is  society  an  organism?  —  for  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  looks  only  to  some  mere  analogy  —  but  as  more  direct 
and  as  deeper.  What  is  an  organic  society  ? 

Several  approaches  to  this  question  are  open.  Thus  it  would 
be  pertinent,  not  to  say  intensely  interesting,  to  make  a  psycho- 
logical— or  sociological  —  study  of  an  organic  society,  dealing 
specifically  with  the  nature  of  the  social  will  and  the  social  con- 
sciousness ;    or   to   take  the   standpoint,  not  of  psychology   or 
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sociology,  but  of  biology,  so  given  nowadays  to  the  doctrines 
of  evolution ;  or,  again,  to  confine  the  attention  to  industrial 
organization ;  or,  finally,  to  examine  Christianity  and  religious 
experience  generally  from  the  standpoint  of  the  organic  theory; 
but  no  one  of  these  approaches  to  the  question  in  hand  is  now 
intended.  What  I  propose  is  a  historical  study  —  historical,  too, 
in  the  narrower  sense,  in  the  sense  chiefly  of  man's  development 
under  law  and  government/ 

The  organic  theory,  with  reference  to  its  legal  implications, 
has  been  supplanting  and  fulfilling  the  famous  theory  of  the 
social  contract,  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Rousseau, 
peculiar  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  sur- 
viving far  into  the  nineteenth,  if  not  into  the  twentieth.  The 
importance  of  this  contract  theory  has  been  very  great,  and 
conspicuously  in  our  own  history.  The  minds,  for  example,  of 
those  who  wrote  and  who  ratified  our  American  constitution 
were  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  and  it  has  shaped  many  of  our 
political  actions  since,  the  great  controversies  about  state  rights, 
as  well  as  about  individual  rights,  often  being  inspired  by  it, 
and  the  constantly  recurring  idolatry  of  the  constitution  being 
also  referable  to  it.  In  our  proposed  historical  study,  then,  the 
contract  theory  is  a  natural  starting-point.  We  have  first  to 
see  exactly  what  it  was,  and  then  to  consider  how  its  inner  logic, 
by  dint  of  the  conditions  and  distinctions  that  were  necessary 
to  it  and  that  it  brought  to  consciousness,  has  led  inevitably, 
although  perhaps  for  a  time  unwittingly,  to  the  organic  theory; 
and,  in  the  end,  if  the  great  practical  movements  of  our  political 
evolution  do  not  come  to  mind  as  effective  illustrations,  if  our 
study  of  the  rise  of  the  organic  theory  with  the  passing  of  the 
contract  theory  does  not  bring  some  light  to  bear  even  upon 
the  central  problems  of  political  life  today,  then,  in  part  at 
least — yes,  in  large  part  —  our  study  will  have  been  a  failure. 

As  regards  the  names  of  the  two  theories,  it  is  worth  remark- 
ing, in  passing,  that  they  are  not  exactly  coordinate,  referring, 

^In  a  recent  book,  Philosophy  of  History  (Ann  Arbor,  1899),  especially  chaps. 
Ti-viii,  I  have  examined  the  conception  of  an  organic  society  from  some  of  these 
standpoints,  and  in  an  article,  "  Evolution  and  Immortality,"  published  in  the  Monist, 
April,  1900,  from  the  special  standpoint  of  an  interpretation  of  Christianity. 
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in  the  case  of  the  earlier,  to  the  origin  and  support  of  society, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  later,  to  society's  inner  nature ;  but  this 
difference  only  indicates  how  in  general  at  the  present  time  the 
interest  in  origins,  as  well  as  in  destinies,  is  giving  way  to  the 
interest  in  character.  Today  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  think 
of  anything  as  actually  made  or  created  —  as  coming  suddenly 
into  being.  Things  simply  are,  or,  if  their  making  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all,  being  evolved,  they  actually  participate  in  their 
own  making,  so  that,  again,  what  they  are,  not  when  or  how 
they  arose,  is  the  living  question  about  them. 

Briefly  and  specifically,  what  I  wish  to  show  is  :  (i)  that  the 
contract  theory,  like  any  theory  in  history  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, has  quite  outgrown  itself,  the  contract  that  makes  society 
proving  to  be  only  a  political  philosopher's  name  for  the  funda- 
mental lawfulness  of  nature  or — as  the  same  thing  —  for  the 
natural  respect  of  man,  a  rational  being,  for  law,  for  law  as  such  ; 
(2)  that  through  this  deepening  of  the  conception  of  the  social 
contract  the  organic  and  thoroughly  naturalistic  theory  has 
been  evolved;  and  (3)  that  —  particularly  in  response  to  the 
doctrine  of  equality  among  men  —  the  result  in  both  theory  and 
practice  has  been  greater  unity  of  man  with  himself,  as  in  the 
character  of  the  individual  of  today;  greater  unity  of  man  with 
his  fellow,  notably  in  the  development  of  a  conscious  inter- 
nationalism ;  and  greater  unity  of  man  with  nature  in  indus- 
trialism. 

As  given  by  Thomas  Hobbes  in  165 1,  the  social-contract 
theory  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  formal  contract,  for 
example  the  American  constitution,  creates  a  social  or  political 
unity  which  has  had  no  existence  before  the  enactment  itself. 
By  the  enactment  or  acceptance  of  the  contract  a  group  of  sepa- 
rate individuals,  whether  already  formed  political  bodies  or 
single  persons,  is  transformed  into  a  unity,  that  is,  a  society  or 
state.  As  Hobbes  said,  in  substance,  a  condition  of  absolute 
individualism  and  warfare  is  changed — as  if  by  magic — to  a 
condition  of  social  integrity  and  peace.  But,  secondly,  this 
theory  includes  also  the  doctrine  of  "natural  rights,"  of  rights 
as   the  independent   inalienable  possessions   of  individuals,  the 
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contract  consisting  in  such  surrender  or  adjustment  of  rights  eis 
may  be  required  for  harmonious  living,  or  the  peace  which  ensues 
being  that  of  armed  neutrality  rather  than  anything  more  posi- 
tive or  more  genuine.  And,  thirdly,  under  the  contract  theory, 
if  to  be  taken  literally,  the  social  life  resulting  is  bound  to  be 
something  imposed  from  without  upon  the  life  that  is  natural,  it 
is  supernatural  or  extranatural,  the  social  self  and  the  individual 
self  being  so  absolutely  apart  ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  enabling 
compact  has  a  peculiar  sanctity,  being  an  end  in  itself,  not  a 
means,  and  so  properly  subject  neither  to  breach  nor  to  amend- 
ment. In  short,  then,  the  contract  creates  society ;  the  individ- 
uals entering  into  society  are  obliged  to  get  out  of  themselves, 
actually  surrendering  inalienable  rights  ;  and  the  social  life  ensu- 
ing is  formal  or  artificial  or  external. 

So  runs  the  contract  theory  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  Its  great 
worth  is  in  its  distinction  between  the  legal  man,  the  man  under 
the  law,  and  the  natural  man ;  its  great  defect,  in  that  no  law 
in  the  relations  of  men  is  recognized  save  such  as  the  enacted 
contract  establishes,  the  natural  man  being  lawless.  To  distin- 
guish, however,  between  the  legal  and  the  natural  man  was  to 
imply  also  a  distinction  between  the  visible  sovereign  and  the 
sovereignty,  only  the  sovereignty  being  legally  supreme ;  and, 
again,  between  the  government  and  the  state  ;  but  these  all-impor- 
tant distinctions  get  their  proper  recognition  and  transfigura- 
tion only  with  the  final  emergence,  which  is  to  be  indicated 
here,  of  the  organic  theory  from  its  contract  chrysalis.  To  this 
final  outcome  both  Locke  and  Rousseau  made  valuable  contri- 
butions. 

Thus  Locke,  recognizing  a  contradiction  in  Hobbes'  theory, 
in  the  original  individualism  and  warfare,  and  in  the  subsequent 
social  unity  and  peace,  secured  only  through  surrender  of 
inalienable  rights,  refused  to  think  of  the  contract  as  actually 
creating  society.  For  him,  indeed,  society  is  original  or  natural, 
its  component  individuals  being  rational,  and  so  subject  to  an 
organizing  law  that  is  superior  to  any  enacted  contract.  The  con- 
tract, then,  creates  only  the  government,  not  society ;  being  for 
the  latter,  not  creative,  but  only  mediative,  or  not  constitutive, 
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but  only  definitive.  Hobbes,  recognizing  no  social  law  but  posi- 
tive or  enacted  law,  and  so  condemning  the  natural  man  to  a  con- 
dition of  sheer  lawlessness,  could  not  appreciate  this  distinction 
between  government  and  society,  or  between  legality  and  reason  ; 
but  obviously  this  distinction  was  a  necessary  result  of  his 
philosophy,  particularly  of  his  warfare  in  a  state  of  nature.  It 
was  necessary  simply  for  the  following  reason.  Society — and 
this  means  law  or  unity  in  human  life  —  is  quite  as  truly  a  condition 
as  a  consequence  of  warfare  among  individuals.  Moreover^  the  very 
motive  to  contract  and  social  unity  cannot  arise  without  som,e  basis  in 
reality,  since  m,en  must  be  in  a  condition  of  society  before  they  can  will 
its  establishment  or  expression.  Locke  accordingly,  as  if  realizing 
this,  found  reason,  that  is,  respect  for  law,  in  natural  man,  and  so 
denied  creation  of  society  to  any  mere  contract. 

For  reasons  that  need  no  mention  here  it  often  happens  that 
a  change  of  emphasis  occurs  in  the  understanding  of  a  theory. 
The  conditions  of  history  make  this  necessary.  Thus,  reading 
the  earlier  followers  of  Locke,  and  in  fact  reading  even  Locke 
himself,  one  is  not  unlikely  to  miss  the  exact  character  and  the 
importance  of  his  departure  from  the  standpoint  of  Hobbes. 
Necessities  of  thinking  did,  indeed,  lead  Locke  to  recognize  law 
and  society  as  a  condition  of  the  state  of  nature ;  but  more 
practical  affairs  —  the  political  emergencies  of  the  time  at  home 
and  abroad  —  induced  an  emphasis,  in  his  own  statement  of  his 
views  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  interpretations  of  them  from  others, 
upon  the  value  of  positive  contract  to  political  organization.  So 
true  is  this  that  Locke  has  again  and  again  been  interpreted 
quite  as  if  it  were  Hobbes  that  wrote  the  Treatises  on  Government, 
and  doubtless  the  real  author  must  bear  his  share  of  the  blame ; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  his  philosophy  the  reality  of  law  and  society 
in  nature  is  definitely  recognized,  and  with  the  clearer  vision,  the 
better  perspective,  that  time  always  brings,  the  value  of  this  to 
political  theory  is  made  apparent.  Thus  governments,  Locke 
himself  contended,  are  formed  in  order  to  secure  an  impartial^ 
impersonal,  objective  law  and  an  effective  execution  of  the  same  ; 
but  also,  with  little  if  any  reading  between  his  lines,  we  find  that 
in  nature  even  selfish  man  has  a  respect  for  law ;  and  we  know 
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that  respect  for  law,  however  clouded,  is  not  without  impartiality;^ 
so  that  by  Locke's  own  evidence  the  formation  of  government  is 
only  the  better  and  fuller  expression  of  something  already  in  the 
natural  or  wholly  primitive  life  of  society.  In  like  manner 
primitive  people  pass  from  such  natural  implements  as  stones  to 
tools  which  are  carefully  devised,  the  new  devices  being  inspired 
only  by  the  nature-implements.  What  tool  is  not  used  in  its 
own  making?  Government,  then — and  this  even  according  to 
Locke,  albeit  to  the  Locke  of  our  more  modern  emphasis  —  is 
original  or  natural,  and  is  involved  in  its  own  making.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that,  in  addition  to  his  recognition  of  law  and  society  in 
nature,  Locke  declared  that  the  "state  of  nature"  is  not  left 
behind  with  political  organization,  but  remains  with  society 
always,  being  often  exemplified  both  in  domestic  affairs  and, 
conspicuously,  in  international  relations  ;  and  that,  sometimes  in 
small  matters,  sometimes  in  large,  complete  reversion  to  it  takes 
place  ;  and  finally,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  organizing  contract  is 
always  amendable.  Similarly,  the  usefulness  or  effectiveness  of 
devised  tools  depends  on  the  same  force,  the  same  natural 
power,  that  has  been  previously  applied  through  cruder  or 
wholly  natural  objects.  So,  again,  for  Locke  the  social  contract, 
as  was  said,  is  really  mediative,  not  creative  ;  and  even  to  assert, 
as  above  I  did  allow  myself  to  assert,  yielding  to  the  viewpoint 
of  the  earlier  emphasis,  that  the  contract  creates,  not  society, 
but  only  the  government,  is  misleading.  Government  itself  is 
original,  belonging  to  the  "  state  of  nature,"  because  the  con- 
sciousness of  law  is  original.  Indeed,  government  and  society 
are  to  be  distinguished  only  as  the  devised  and  the  natural  tool, 
except  that  society,  as  under  the  natural  or  original  government 
of  the  law  of  reason,  is  commonly  called  the  state.  The  state, 
then,  to  keep  up  the  comparison,  is  the  natural  tool ;  and  the 
distinction  between  government  and  state  is  in  a  sense  a  fickle 
and  elusive  one,  for  it  depends,  not  on  two  separate  things,  but 
on  the  moving  or  evolving  relation  of  things  that  interact  or 

'Compare  Adam  Smith's  doctrine  of  sympathy,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments 
(1759),  that  no  man  ever  does  or  ever  can  judge  another  without  sympathy,  without 
regard  to  an  "  impartial  spectator." 
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that  are  inseparable,  and  even  mutually  inclusive.  Like  the 
more  general  life  and  consciousness  of  which,  in  fact,  they  are 
but  special  expressions,  they  are  at  once  conditions  and  results 
of  each  other. 

To  reword  a  little  what  has  been  said,  the  consciousness  of 
law,  or  —  as  the  same  thing — the  possession  of  reason,  which 
Locke  attributes  to  man  even  in  the  "state  of  nature,"  is  simply 
inseparable  from  the  fact  of  government,  since  it  implies,  not 
only  respect  for  authority,  but  also  embodiment  of  authority. 
The  consciousness  of  law  can  be  no  mere  subjective  conceit ;  its 
own  reality  rests  on  that  of  objective  necessity,  even  of  so-called 
physical  compulsion.  Locke,  then,  was  right  enough  in  his 
attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Kilmer's  Patriarcha,  in  so  far  as  Filmer 
referred  all  embodied  political  authority  to  Adam  and  the  direct 
line  of  succession  from  Adam  ;  but  he  failed  properly  to  realize 
that,  according  to  his  own  philosophy,  the  general  principle, 
which  Filmer  saw  only  in  a  special  and  somewhat  artificial  case, 
and  which,  accordingly,  was  perverted  even  to  the  point  of 
absurdity,  is  perfectly  sound  —  the  principle,  namely,  that 
embodiment  of  authority,  of  an  objective  impartial  law  or  rea- 
son, is  natural,  being,  like  reason  itself,  no  mere  ensuing  result 
of  human  experience,  but  quite  as  truly  an  antecedent  condition 
of  human  experience. 

But  I  pass  to  Rousseau.  Rousseau  is  with  Locke  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  government  and  society  or  the  state,  but 
for  the  great  Genevan  the  state,  not  the  government,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  real,  the  original  social  contract;  and  yet  —  again 
in  the  light  of  a  more  modern  emphasis  —  with  the  following 
very  significant  result :  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  contract 
is  only  a  formal  thing  in  Rousseau's  theory,  as  if  only  a  useful 
standpoint  or  fiction.  Similarly  monarchy,  notably  in  demo- 
cratic England,  and  divine  creation  as  a  doctrine  of  rational 
theology,  and  in  science  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  have 
become  only  standpoints  or  fictions,  or  say  —  using  a  somewhat 
technical  term  in  philosophy — "categories,"  that  is,  validating 
principles,  instead  of  accepted  or  actually  experienced  facts. 
Modern  thought  has  teemed  with  fictions  or  validating  principles  ; 
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the  survivals  of  things  once  held  to  be  quite  substantial,  but 
now  regarded  and  used  only  as  formal  principles  ;  and  Rous- 
seau's contract,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  really  one  of  them ;  not  a 
positive  legal  instrument,  enacted  at  some  particular  time,  but 
the  validating  principle  of  all  law;  in  short,  only  Rousseau's 
fictitious  way  of  saying,  with  Locke,  that  even  in  a  state  of 
nature  man  is  rational  and  sanctions  law  and  society.  Of 
course,  to  make  the  contract  to  which  society  owes  its  exist- 
ence only  a  formal  principle  was  to  make  existing  governments 
totter. 

Bluntschli  objects  to  Rousseau's  theory,  among  other  reasons, 
because  "history  does  not  afford  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
state  has  really  been  brought  about  by  contract  between  indi- 
viduals,"' and  this  objection,  it  may  be  added,  troubled  Locke, 
who  must  be  confessed,  in  view  of  his  virtually  making  govern- 
ment natural  or  original,  to  have  met  it  very  feebly .=^  Bluntschli's 
criticism,  however,  although  plausible  enough,  is  not  altogether 
fair,  either  to  Rousseau  or  to  the  contract  philosophers  generally. 
Rousseau's  conception  of  nature,  of  the  will  of  all  and  of  the  con- 
tract itself  that  only  makes  a  people  a  people,  simply  turns 
individuals,  society,  and  positive  contract  into  sheer  forms,  so  that 
an  exemplifying  instance  in  positive  history  is  neither  needed 
nor  to  be  expected.  Bluntschli  himself  admits  3  that  the  contract 
theory  "obtained  a  fatal  authority  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution."  So  it  did.  The  Revolution,  however,  sprang  from 
the  recognition  of  contract,  individual  and  society  as  artificial  or 
formal.  Hence  the  cry,  "Return  to  nature!" — to  nature,  where 
men  are  equal  and  where  law  or  contract  is  only  formal  or 
quasi,  capable  of  any  content  or  substance  that  a  changing 
experience  may  present,  and  so  absolute  and  inviolable  only  as 
a  principle,  being  subject  to  amendment  without  limit  so  soon  as 
any  specific  character,  any  applied  form,  is  given  it.  And  when 
in  history  has  a  pure  principle  been  positively  and  purely  exem- 
plified ?  A  pure  principle  is  invisible ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  sepa- 
rate things  of  time. 

'  Theory  of  the  State,  p.  295  (Macmillan,  1895). 

■  Treatises  of  Government,  Book  II,  chap.  viii.  s  Op.  cit.,  p.  294. 
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Also,  as  bearing  on  the  same  point,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  general  the  consciousness  of  Rousseau's  time  was  "phe- 
nomenalistic"  in  an  unusual  degree.  This  term  is  perhaps  over- 
technical,  but  it  means  that  names  did  not  necessarily  refer  to 
realities ;  that  in  political  science  and,  of  course,  also  in  general 
literature  and  in  religion,  and  in  all  forms  of  thought,  men  were 
actually  saying  one  thing  and  thinking  —  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
feeling — another.  In  short,  they  were  everywhere  dealing  in 
fictions.  D'Alembert,  for  example,  had  his  human  machines ; 
Condillac,  his  animated  statue ;  Diderot  and  Buffon  and  others, 
their  conceptions  of  like  character.  They  have  been  said  not 
to  have  gone  back  of  their  consciousness,  and  truthfully  enough, 
for  they  could  allow  themselves  to  speak  only  after  the  analo- 
gies of  things  actually  manifest ;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
unaware  of  their  limitations,  and  Rousseau  probably  less  so  than 
any  other  among  them.  They  were  not  blind  to  their  fictions, 
as  if,  forsooth,  one  ever  could  be  serious  in  arguing  to  automatism 
and  fatalism  from  a  knowledge  of  natural  law.  Knowledge  sets 
free.  Accordingly  not  only  did  they  have  a  new  wine  in  their 
old  bottles,  but  also  they  were  drinking  it  out.  Thus,  specifi- 
cally, the  social-contract  theory  was  only  one  effort  among  many 
in  the  protestant  movement,  the  reaction  against  absolutism  ;  and, 
like  all  first  efforts  in  reaction,  it  adopted  the  general  standpoint, 
and  so  fell  into  the  sin  or  error  of  its  opponent.  It  opposed  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  but  treated  the  social  contract  as  if  it  too 
possessed  some  peculiar  indwelling  supernatural  power,  going 
even  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  arouse  and  justify  the  abusive 
words  of  Burke :  "  chaff  and  rags  and  paltry  blurred  shreds  of 
paper  about  the  rights  of  men ; "  but  nothing  can  ever  be  set 
over  against  itself  without  losing  substance,  without  becoming 
only  phenomenalistic  and  fictitious.  Similarly  —  that  is,  under 
the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same  result  —  the  extreme 
mechanicalism  was  meeting  creation  with  causation.  In  Hobbes' 
commonwealth,  too,  which  he  defines  as  "one  person  of  whose 
acts  a  great  multitude  by  mutual  covenant,  one  with  another, 
have  made  themselves,  everyone  the  author,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  use  the  strength  and  means  of  them  all  as  he  shall  think 
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expedient  for  their  peace  and  common  defense,"  we  see  might 
or  "strength"  set  against  itself,  for  primarily  the  defense  desired 
by  the  people  is  against  their  own  lawlessness ;  and,  in  general, 
under  the  contract  theory  might,  the  very  source  and  support  of 
absolutism,  is  used  to  counteract  itself.  So  is  the  theory  an 
accurate  report  of  its  time.  Politically,  however,  as  well  as 
physically,  action  and  reaction,  might  and  its  resistance  in  kind, 
are  equal ;  and  through  their  equation  law  succeeds  force 
in  authority,  naturalism  supplanting  absolutism.  Law,  not 
might,  makes  right.  And  Rousseau's  contract,  accordingly, 
whatever  his  timely  way  of  referring  to  it,  was  in  reality  no  magic 
instrument,  but,  as  said  above,  his  "  fictitious  way  of  declaring 
with  Locke  that  even  in  a  state  of  nature  man  is  rational  and 
sanctions  law  and  society."^ 

Of  course,  Rousseau's  position,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree 
also  that  of  Hobbes  or  Locke,  was  equivocal  even  to  the  point 
of  paradox,  but  this  only  adds  to  its  meaning.  Thus  they  advo- 
cated naturalism  supernaturalistically ;  they  based  law  on  brute 
force ;  they  thought  of  the  people  as  making  a  law  that  could 
not  be  broken ;  they  derived  an  indivisible  sovereignty  from  an 
unsocial,  individualistic  humanity.  But  a  fiction  is  always  a 
paradox  also.  Simply  fiction  and  paradox  are  marks  of  transi- 
tion and  conflict.  They  show  that  thought  and  the  life  which 
thought  reports  are  outgrowing  accustomed  forms,  the  accus- 
tomed forms  —  to  use  again  the  trite  metaphor  —  being  only  old 
bottles  for  new  wine.  Fictions,  in  the  sense  of  validating  prin- 
ciples, are  always  "  old  bottles."  The  equivocation,  moreover, 
or  the  duplicity  of  the  contract  theory  must  be   the  historian's 

*  The  foregoing  discussion  seems  to  me  to  show  the  proper  way  —  proper  because  it 
is  historically  as  well  as  logically  accurate  —  in  which  to  meet  the  principle  that  "  might 
makes  right."  Thus,  with  some  repetition,  might  when  asserted  does  and  must 
induce  resistance  in  kind ;  whence,  action  and  reaction  being  equal,  law  instead  of 
might  makes  right,  for  the  equation  means  conservation  and  law  —  witness  its  import 
to  physics  —  in  whatever  sphere  it  applies  to.  Or,  again,  in  terms  more  directly 
political,  might  cannot  be  asserted  without  some  delegation  of  power ;  but  delega- 
tion is  always  limitation,  and  delegation  and  limitation,  like  action  and  reaction,  are 
equal,  so  that  absolute  monarchy,  founded  on  might,  turns  as  if  from  its  own  weight 
into  democracy,  founded  on  a  constitution  —  that  is,  on  law  natural  to  the  life  of 
society.     The  social-contract  theory,  then,  marks  the  change,  the  turning. 
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best  key  to  the  times  from  which  the  theory  sprang,  for  there  is 
nothing  like  duplicity  to  make  heated  controversy.  Duplicity  has 
the  effect  of  putting  both  sides  in  the  right,  of  making  both  share 
in  what  is  right,  so  that  I  might  venture  to  say  that  any  historian 
who  wishes  to  explain  a  critical  conflict  in  human  progress  must 
fail  utterly  if  he  cannot  detect  a  shared  duplicity,  although  a 
duplicity  maintained  from  its  different  sides,  in  the  positions  of 
the  contestants.  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  a  pertinent 
case,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  contract  theory  —  notably  in 
the  form  given  by  Locke  —  was  most  influential  at  the  begin- 
ning and  has  played  an  important  part  ever  since.  In  an  illu- 
minating article,  "  The  Compact  Theory  and  Constitutional 
Construction,"  recently  contributed  by  my  colleague.  Professor 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  the  great  controversies  of  American 
history  are  shown  to  have  involved  the  contract  theory,  and  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin  is  not  blind  to  what  I  have  called  the  "shared 
duplicity  "  of  opponents.^  Calhoun,  for  example,  is  shown  more 
than  once  to  have  contradicted  himself,  or  to  have  said  one  thing 
and  meant  another,  his  defense  of  state  rights  by  appeal  to  an 
indivisible  sovereignty  being  a  boomerang  of  the  first  power. 
He  claimed  for  the  state  only  what  his  opponents  were  claiming 
for  the  federation,  and  so,  in  spite  of  his  leaning  to  the  individ- 
ualism of  the  contract  theory,  he  was  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  organic,  the  wholly  naturalistic  theory  which  has 
supplanted,  or  is  supplanting,  that  of  contract.  Good  history,  I 
repeat,  when  it  deals  with  conflicts,  particularly  with  great  epoch- 
making  conflicts,  consists  in  showing  that  opponents  are  double, 
that  is,  as  much  in  conflict  with  themselves  as  with  each  other. 

So,  to  continue,  both  Locke  and  Rousseau,  to  say  no  more 
of  their  great  forerunner  Thomas  Hobbes,  were  philosophers  of 
revolution ;  Locke  by  separating  the  state  and  the  government 
as  end  and  means  respectively,  and  basing  only  the  government 
on  contract,  on  an  amendable  contract ;  Rousseau  by  virtually 
reducing  the  contract  that  makes  the  state  —  not  the  government 
—  to  a  mere  fiction,  to  a  pure  principle;  and  both  by  the  possi- 
bilities which  they  realized  for  emphasis  by  later  thinkers.    And 

*See  American  Historical  Review,  April,  1900. 
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to  speak  further  of  the  difference  between  Locke's  contract  and 
Rousseau's,  this  seems  to  me  quite  parallel"  to  that,  which  was 
developing  at  the  same  time,  between  a  particular  scientific  law, 
always  only  a  working  hypothesis,  and  the  validating  principle, 
for  example,  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  which  nobody 

—  it  is  worth  remarking  for  the  benefit  of  Bluntschli  —  ever  at 
any  particular  time  discovered  among  the  things  of  experience. 
The  sympathy  of  Kant,  the  philosopher  of  validating  principles 

—  or  "fictions"  or  "categories"  —  with  Rousseau  is  well  known. 
The  radical  character,  moreover,  of  the  standpoint  of  any  of 
them — of  Locke,  Rousseau,  or  Kant — can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
naturally,  that  is,  logically,  it  was  contemporary  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea — what  shall  I  say  ?  —  of  a  reserved  possibility, 
an  immanent  potentiality  in  all  things.^  A  science  of  working 
hypotheses  and  only  formal  principles  was  witness  to  a  mov- 
ing experience,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  intimacy  between  knowl- 
edge and  life,  and  an  amendable  contract  or  constitution  or  a 
"responsible"  government  meant  social  and  political  evolution. 
For  both  Locke  and  Rousseau,  then,  as  has  already  been  asserted 
more  or  less  directly,  the  real  state,  the  state  to  which  man 
owed  his  final  and  unhesitating  allegiance,  was  identical  with  the 
fact,  the  natural  and  original  fact,  of  society ;  in  short,  with 
humanity  at  large.  It  is  true  that  such  early  advocates  of  the 
naturalistic  theory  as  Burke  —  formerly  mentioned  here  —  and 
Blackstone  were  opposed  to  the  contract  theory,  but  for  the 
reasons  that  have  now  been  given  I  have  to  think  of  them  as  not 
less  interpreters  of  the  theory  than  opponents  of  it.''    They  have 

'Compare  the  vitesse  virtuelle  of  John  Bernoulli  (1667-1748)  in  the  history  of 
mechanics.  Compare  also  the  monadology  of  Leibnitz  (1646-17 16)  with  its  ascrip- 
tion of  self-activity  to  substance. 

"Pollock,  in  his  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics,  chap,  v,  sa)rs  of  Blackstone  : 
"  He  distinctly  refuses  to  believe  in  the  '  state  of  nature '  as  a  historical  fact,  and 
thereby  avoids  a  difficulty  which  Locke  had  palliated  rather  than  met  by  ingenious 
but  weak  excuses.  'Society  has  not  its  formal  beginning  from  any  convention  of 
individuals.'  Blackstone  treats  the  family  as  the  unit  of  society,  and  reduces  the 
original  contract,  though  he  does  not  abandon  the  term,  to  the  fact  that  men  hold 
together  in  society  because  they  cannot  help  it."  For  Blackstone  surely  the  origi- 
nal social  contract  which  rescued  men  from  a  state  of  nature  can  be  but  a  legal 
fiction. 
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helped  to  interpret  it  to  itself,  to  turn  it  over,  to  uncover  the 
virtual  naturalism  of  it. 

About  the  conception  of  the  state  as  original  and  natural, 
instead  of  artificial  or  supernatural,  the  organic  theory  revolves. 
For  this  theory  the  contract  is  only  mediative  or  definitive  in 
the  fullest  sense ;  it  is  not  creative.  Our  present  task,  then,  is 
to  examine  carefully  the  character  of  its  mediation. 

Accordingly,  to  begin  the  examination  with  a  discussion  that 
may  seem  even  irrelevant  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  look 
askance  at  the  excursions  of  philosophy,  the  function  of  the 
social  contract  is  quite  akin  to  that  of  language.  Indeed,  to 
answer  at  once  the  possible  charge  of  irrelevancy,  language  is 
distinctly  a  social  institution,  perhaps  the  social  institution,  and 
like  any  social  institution  it  always  implies  contract  even  when 
it  does  not  formally  embody  it.  Implicitly,  too,  when  not 
explicitly,  it  embodies  authority  in  the  way  that  makes  govern- 
ment. Language,  then,  which  in  days  gone  by  has  also  been 
viewed  from  a  creationalistic  standpoint — witness  the  belief  in  a 
language-giver,  in  language  as  heaven-sent,  or  the  notion  that 
creatures  using  language  are  of  a  peculiar  order,  being  extra- 
natural,  or  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  or  the  superstitions 
about  occult  powers  in  words  and  phrases  —  is  now  very  gener- 
ally regarded  only  naturalistically ;  and  this  is  very  materially 
to  change  the  character  of  the  contract  in  it.  Thus  language  is 
no  longer  the  repository  of  a  fixed  truth  or  the  seat  of  any 
mysterious  power ;  it  is  the  medium  only  of  a  thought  that  lives 
in  and  with  the  whole  life  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  original,  being  as 
much  a  condition  as  a  result  of  conscious  life,  and  above  all  mark- 
ing no  distinctions  in  kind  among  living  creatures.  Its  mediation, 
moreover,  is  threefold:  (i)  between  the  manifold  experiences 
of  any  individual  addicted  to  its  use,  one's  language  always 
being  through  the  process  of  association  only  a  focus  of  one's 
entire  experience;  (2)  between  the  experiences  of  many  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  individuals,  language  also  always  serving  as 
a  means  of  social  communication  ;  and  (3)  between  the  experi- 
ences of  humanity  at  large  and  the  life  as  a  whole,  in  a  word, 
nature    itself,   to    which    men    belong,    language    being    always 
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descriptive,  objectively  descriptive ;  and  then,  as  of  greatest 
importance,  it  never  exercises  any  one  of  these  special  functions 
without  in  corresponding  degrees  exercising  both  of  the  others. 
Undoubtedly,  the  fullest  significance  of  this  conception  of  lan- 
guage will  be  lost  to  those  who  forget,  even  in  the  face  of  evo- 
lution and  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  mute,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  natural  sciences  and  laboratory  methods  in 
the  curricula  of  our  schools,  that  language  and  its  mediation  are 
coextensive  with  consciousness.  All  conscious  creatures,  low  or 
high,  are  addicted  to  what  is  language  essentially.  Indeed 
there  is,  for  modern  science — and  this  is  to  say  also  for  modern 
life  —  a  universal  language,  namely,  the  common  mediating  envi- 
ronment of  all  living  beings.  Moreover,  this  common  environ- 
ment, besides  being  or  because  being  the  universal  language,  is 
also  the  ultimate  social  contract,  the  ultimate  embodiment  of 
authority,  the  ultimate  government ;  and  to  it  anyone  who 
would  understand  the  contract  theory  must  give  thoughtful 
attention. 

In  the  years  of  the  decline  of  Greek  civilization,  when  indi- 
vidualism and  an  accompanying  cosmopolitanism  and  naturalism 
were  characteristic  attitudes  of  the  people,  when  there  was  both 
hidden  and  open  treachery  to  the  long-standing  institutions, 
political  and  religious,  of  Greek  life,  the  contract  theory  of 
society  —  perhaps  for  the  first  time  —  was  enunciated,^  and  it 
must  give  value  to  the  foregoing  reference  to  language  to 
remember  that  at  the  same  time  among  the  Greeks  language 
had  become,  or  was  becoming,  little  better  than  a  convention,  a 
form  with  little  or  no  substance,  through  which  treacherous  indi- 
viduals could  keep  up  the  conceit  of  a  social  relationship.  How 
ingenious  their  statesmen,  their  politicians,  were  at  verbal  gym- 
nastics we  know  very  well,  and  even  puns  were  arguments  with 
their  professional  philosophers,  the  Sophists.  In  time,  too,  the 
very  names  of  the  gods  were  not  spared.  What,  then,  more 
natural  than  that,  as  language,  which  is  the  most  general  medium 
of  a  social  life,  became  thus  formal  and  empty,  a  social  contract 

'  See  Plato's  Republic,  II,  359  (Jowett's  translations,  third  edition,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
38  ;  Davies  and  Vaughn's  translation,  p.  41). 
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theory,  making  society  and  justice  the  mere  afterthought  of 
individuals,  should  have  found  expression  ?  It  is  true  that 
there  was  another  side  to  Greek  life,  that  with  the  growing  for- 
malism the  barriers  between  Greek  and  barbarian,  as  if  between 
civilized  man  and  natural  man,  were  breaking  down,  and  that  the 
Sophists  and  politicians  brought  the  Socratic  philosophers  and 
Alexander  with  them ;  but  already  we  have  seen  that  the  con- 
tract theory  also  has  another  side.  In  many  respects,  too,  as  is 
often  recognized  by  historians,  the  time  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Rousseau  was  like  that  of  the  Sophists  and  Socrates.  A  time 
of  transition  and  revolution  ?  Yes ;  and  also  a  time  when  lan- 
guage, not  to  mention  other  social  institutions,  or  even  not  to 
mention  environment  at  large,  was  become  formal  and  mechani- 
cal. Latin  was  dead,  or  at  least  on  its  death-bed,  rapidly  losing 
its  hold  upon  life  except  as  a  church  ritual  or  a  school  discipline  ; 
and,  although  a  new  literature,  a  new  poetry,  was  developing, 
this  had  its  hard  conflict  with  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
offensive  lucidity  of  Pope  in  England  and  the  inventions  from 
flourishing  schools  of  poetry  in  France,  method — as  is  natural 
for  a  time  of  great  changes  —  superseding  depth  of  meaning  in 
importance ;  and  with  this  modern  emphasis  on  method,  as  with 
the  ancient,  society  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  due  to  con- 
tract, the  social  relation  to  be  external  to  individual  experiences, 
mere  legality  to  be  an  end  in  itself.  Everything  was  thought 
to  be  acquired ;  a  rational  education  could  do  anything,  even 
make  genius.  The  literary  formalism,  however,  had  its  own 
corrective,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  applied  to  the  national 
languages,  which  superseded  Latin,  and  such  application  could 
not  but  end  by  making  the  externalism,  the  supernaturalism  ficti- 
tious, by  turning  it  into  naturalism,  bringing  language,  the 
medium  of  the  social  life,  into  living  relation  with  the  experi- 
ences of  the  people.  Thus  the  respect  that  we  have  today  for 
dialects  is  but  a  fuller  development  of  this  movement  begun  in 
the  early  days  of  the  modern  contract  theory.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  a  literary  formalism,  in  which  a  particular  language 
lost  sanctity,  gave  rise,  not  merely  to  a  group  of  living  national 
languages,   but   also  to   an   extension  of   the  idea  of  language 
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itself  over  the  whole  field  of  consciousness.'  To  this  extension 
as  belonging  to  modern  thought  reference  was  made  above,  and 
with  peculiar  significance  to  our  present  interest  we  find  the 
promise,  if  not  the  actual  fulfillment,  of  it  even  in  Locke,  to 
whom  Professor  McLaughlin  aptly  ascribes  a  "compact  psychol- 
ogy" as  well  as  a  compact  political  philosophy.'  Thus,  Locke's 
nominalism  was  no  mediaeval  scholasticism,  nurtured  in  the  clois- 
tered abstraction  of  ancient  texts ;  rather  it  was  a  doctrine  of 
sensations  in  general  as  well  as  of  words,  of  man  as  thinking  or  as 
being  self-conscious  in  environment  at  large  as  well  as  in  written 
or  spoken  language ;  so  that  a  doughtier  advocate  of  naturalism 
than  Locke  himself  would  be  hard  to  find.  In  both  psychology 
and  literature,  then,  formalism  brought  the  call  for  a  return  to 
nature,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  naturalism  so 
arising  was  identical  with  that  which  we  saw  to  emerge  from  the 
political  theory  of  contract. 

But  more  direct  than  any  historical  analogies  or  than 
parallels  of  any  sort  is  the  fact  that  the  same  threefold  media- 
tion which  today  language  is  recognized  as  exercising  has 
belonged  to  the  social  contract,  more  narrowly  conceived,  that 
is,  to  any  political  constitution  of  modern  times.  The  conditions 
of  the  quasi-contract,  in  language  or  in  natural  environment, 
have  actually  been  consciously  recognized  and  formulated  in 
modern  constitutions.  Thus,  with  the  rise  and  evolution  of  the 
contract  theory,  and  this  is  to  say,  with  the  rise  and  evolution  of 
constitutional  governments,  political  life,  changing  from  abso- 
lute monarchy  to  limited  monarchy,  or  even  to  avowed  democ- 
racy, has  developed  very  positively  along  the  lines  (i)  of 
personal  and  national  individuality,  (2)  of  national  and  inter- 
national organization,  and  (3)  of  an  industrial   life  which   has 

'  Illustrations  of  the  implicit,  when  not  open,  extension  of  the  idea  of  language 
are  to  be  found,  not  merely  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  mute,  in  the  rise  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  laboratory  methods,  but  also 
in  the  invention  of  elaborate  notations  and  terminologies,  particularly  among  the 
sciences,  even  including  formal  logic,  and  in  such  changes  in  practical  affairs  as  that 
in  religion  from  church  and  book  to  home  and  man,  and  that  in  civic  life  from  no 
diversion  for  the  people  beyond  verbal  direction  of  all  kinds  to  diversion  also  through 
open  museums  and  public  parks,  all  nature  becoming  a  medium  of  man's  rationalWi^. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  467,  note. 
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relied  upon  man's  success  in  identifying  himself  with  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  is  to  say,  in  identifying  his  activity 
with  her  processes  and  forces  ;  and  these  lines  of  development 
are  inseparable,  and  mark  the  threefold  mediation  of  the  social 
contract.  Above  the  fact  that  the  state  is  natural  and  original, 
not  external  and  artificial,  was  referred  to  as  the  center  of  the 
organic  theory,  so  that  these  incidents  of  modern  political  evo- 
lution, namely  individualism,  organism,  and  industrialism,  may 
be  regarded  as  three  determining  points  in  the  theory's  circum- 
ference, and  with  the  consideration  of  them  it  is  my  purpose  to 
conclude  the  present  analysis  of  the  conception  of  an  organic 
state. 

So,  to  begin  with,  no  idea  has  been  more  central  or  more 
fundamental  in  the  constitutions  of  modern  Christendom  than 
that  of  the  equality  of  men,  of  a  common  human  nature,  of  a 
human  nature  that  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  any  special 
political  machinery,  the  equal  man  being  always  the  natural 
man,  man  in  a  "state  of  nature;"  and  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  no  idea  has  been  more  central  or  more  fundamental  in 
the  contract  theory.  Recall  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights, 
Burke's  tirade  against  the  "paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper  about 
the  rights  of  man,"  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
equality  has  been  no  vain  sentiment,  no  mere  idea,  for  it  has 
liberated  individual  persons  and  whole  peoples  ;  it  has  limited 
monarchs  and  founded  democracies  ;  it  has  made  international 
law,  and  was,  indeed,  long  ago  recognized,  notably  by  Hugo  de 
Groot  in  1625,  as  the  basis  of  such  law;  and  it  has  turned  mili- 
tarism and  feudalism  into  the  independence  of  modern  labor. 
Indeed,  in  it  alone  we  can  see  the  threefold  mediation,  the 
individualism,  the  organism,  and  the  industrialism,  of  the  social 
contract.  Additional  analysis,  however,  and  illustration  will  not 
be  impertinent. 

Equality,  like  the  theory  in  which  we  find  it,  is  thoroughly 
ambiguous ;  it  has  all  the  character  of  a  fiction.  One  might 
very  easily  argue  that  if  all  men  were  literally  equal  monarchy 
would  be  the  most  natural  form  of  political  authority,  since  any 
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single  individual  could  adequately  represent  all ;  but  this  only 
suggests  that  the  doctrine  of  equality  really  means  the  partici- 
pation of  all  in  what  is  indeed  a  common  life,  that  is,  a  life 
single  and  indivisible,  but  in  what  has  been  also  a  life  requiring 
and  recognizing  individual  differentiation.  Equality,  as  a  con- 
dition actual  in  a  society  whose  members  are  living  wholly  as  if 
in  another  world,  a  spiritual  somewhere,  where  the  differences 
of  earth  are  as  nothing,  does  justify  monarchy ;  it  justifies  mon- 
archy by  heavenly  sanction  and  worldly  might ;  but  the  modern 
doctrine  of  equality,  instead  of  being  an  unworldly,  spiritual 
apology  for  the  differences  of  this  earthly  life,  has  been  a 
demand  for  the  mediation  of  differences,  always  affording  a 
ground  upon  which  men  or  states  could  agree  to  differ.  It  has 
meant,  not  monarchy,  life  in  another  world,  and  militarism,  but 
community  of  opportunity,  or  right  of  personal  or  national 
individuality,  division  of  labor,  the  organization  of  differences ; 
and  to  argue  from  it,  as  men  are  doing  constantly,  now  to 
extreme  communalism  and  now  to  extreme  individualism,  may 
be  to  emphasize  its  fictitious  character  or  its  ambiguity,  but  it  is 
not  to  appreciate  its  whole  meaning.  Community  of  property, 
for  example,  as  if  a  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  equality, 
really  means,  not  a  literally  common  ownership  of  all  things, 
separately  or  collectively,  but  an  organized  ownership,  that  is, 
an  individual  ownership  which  has  sanction  only  in  social  utility, 
exactly  as  is  implied  in  division  of  labor,  free  trade,  and  the 
like.  And  for  further  evidence  of  the  significance  of  equality 
consider  how  the  right  of  constitutional  amendment,  the  pro- 
vision for  recognition  or  representation  of  minorities,  the  insti- 
tution of  equity  in  jurisprudence,^  and  the  conception  of  an 
indivisible  sovereignty,  which  are  all  necessary  in  a  social  con- 
tract, and  no  one  of  which  is  wholly  neglected  in  any  modern 
constitution,  are  at  once  sanctions  of  differentiation  in  the  life 
of  humanity  and  conclusions  from  the  principle  of  equality. 
As  has  been  indicated  already,  the  rise  of  limited  monarchies, 

» The  courts  in  equity  had  their  origin  in  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  legal  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign,  and  they  have  always  given  elasticity  to  the  law,  involving  a  more 
or  less  conscious  appeal  from  legal  to  natural  rights. 
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that  is,  of  constitutional  governments,  and  the  development  of 
an  international  life  have  been  contemporaneous,  and  it  is  now 
conclusively  evident  that  the  bond  of  association  has  been  the 
appeal  to  the  equal  or  natural  man,  an  appeal  which  has  as  once 
differentiated  and  organized  the  life  of  humanity.  Usually  we 
are  told  that  the  monarch  is  limited,  because  the  sovereignty 
really  belongs  to  his  people,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
Always  there  are  interests  among  the  people  that  make  them 
consciously  subject  to  the  life  of  humanity  at  large,  so  that  a  limited 
monarchy,  a  constitutional  government,  is  never  without  positive 
foreign  relations  and  responsibilities,  and  this  is  to  say  that  consti- 
tutionalism really  implies  that  all  men  feel  themselves  the  subjects 
of  one  political  union,  as  if  a  universal  state  —  an  implication  that 
is,  of  course,  all-important  to  the  organic  theory.  The  equal, 
natural  man  is  necessarily  an  international  man,  so  that,  as  Hugo 
de  Groot  forcibly  stated  the  case,  even  in  times  of  war  between 
nations  there  are  certain  interests,  certain  relations  among  men, 
with  reference  to  which  peace  continues ;  for  example,  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce.  Similarly  Locke,  for  whom  peace  and 
society  were  original  and  natural,  found  an  illustration  of  his 
"state  of  nature"  in  the  society  of  nations. 

In  the  conception  of  the  indivisibility  of  sovereignty,  however, 
already  mentioned  as  a  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  of  equality, 
and  mentioned  also  as  a  bone  of  doubtful  or  ambiguous  contention 
between  Calhoun  and  his  opponents,  the  idea  of  a  universal  or 
international  state  is  presented  in  a  still  more  striking  way.  To 
defend  state  rights  by  appeal  to  indivisibility  was  gross  abuse  of 
the  idea,  for  with  reference  to  political  bodies  as  well  as  to  lines 
or  planes  or  things  animate  or  inanimate  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
that  if  a  part  is  indivisible  the  whole  must  be  indivisible  also,  or, 
conversely,  that  to  isolate  a  part,  to  treat  it  as  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, as  in  secession,  is  at  once  to  divide  it,  to  destroy  its 
own  inner  unity.  To  speak  quite  abstractly  and  symbolically, 
both  A  and  not-A  are  divisible,  that  is,  without  unity,  for  both 
must  be  finite,  each  being  limited  by  the  other  and  so  not  self- 
sufficient.  Only  the  self-sufficient  is  indivisible.  Individuality, 
then,  of    state    or    of    person  or  of  thing,  does  in  truth  mean 
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indivisibility,  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  mean  independence  or 
isolation ;  and  this,  to  repeat,  for  the  simple  reason  that  isola- 
tion—  or  negation  —  makes  inner  as  well  as  outer  division.  So, 
to  return,  in  the  very  indivisibility  of  sovereignty  is  evidence  of 
an  international  state. 

But,  further,  the  rise  of  individual  constitutional  governments 
and  of  an  accompanying  international  life,  the  equal  natural  man 
or  the  indivisibility  of  sovereignty  being  the  bond  that  associates 
the  two,  has  brought  with  it  one  change  that  is  most  significant 
and  that  needs  now  to  be  pointed  out,  David  Hume,  living 
between  171 1  and  1776,  certainly  an  important  period  in  politi- 
cal evolution,  has  often  been  criticised  for  advancing  the  police 
theory  of  government.  "We  are  to  look  upon  all  the  vast  appa- 
ratus of  our  government  as  having  ultimately  no  other  object  or 
purpose  than  the  distribution  of  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
support  of  the  twelve  judges.  Kings  and  parliaments,  fleets  and 
armies,  officers  of  the  court  and  revenue,  ambassadors,  ministers 
and  privy  councilors,  are  all  subordinate  in  the  end  to  this  part 
of  administration."  So  writes  Hume.'  Perhaps  his  meaning 
was  not  all  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  it.  History,  however, 
is  always  the  best  test  of  meaning,  and  history  shows  at  least  that 
Hume  "builded  better  than  he  knew."  Thus,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  views,  notably  the  laissez-faire  economics,  of  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Adam  Smith,  or  in  connection  with'  the 
positive  political  events  of  the  period,  the  police  theory  of  govern- 
ment was  quite  timel}^  since  it  meant  simply  that  the  business 
of  government  is  not  to  make  the  laws,  but  only  to  know  and 
interpret  and  to  execute  them.  Under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, as  we  have  ourselves  concluded  from  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  contract  theory,  upon  which  constitutionalism  is  estab- 
lished, the  actual  making  of  law  is  nature's,  not  man's ;  and, 
quite  apart  from  conclusions  and  inner  meanings,  do  but  consider 
in  the  actual  practice  of  modern  governments  how  important 
the  bureaus  of  information,  the  records  and  reports  of  all  kinds, 
the  special  committees  and  commissions,  have  become.  All  of 
these  are  devices  by  which  governments  show  themselves  only 

'  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Government, 
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learners,  not  makers  of  law,  or  by  which,  again,  they  are  able  to 
formulate  the  law  that  the  life  of  society  discloses.  Simply, 
then,  because  law  is  nature's,  not  man's,  or  man's  only  as  man  is 
himself  natural ;  or,  more  particularly,  because  in  Hume's  day 
nature's  laws  were  so  much  in  evidence,  government  appeared 
to  Hume  as  peculiarly  judicial  and  executive  instead  of  legisla- 
tive. Moreover,  virtually  if  not  literally,  history  has  justified 
Hume's  contention,  for  political  evolution  from  monarchical  to^ 
democratic  institutions  seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  in  a  known  law  of  nature  man  has  had  more  certainty  of 
freedom  than  in  any  whim  of  his  own.  In  short,  Hume's  police 
theory  of  government  was  only  his  blind  way  of  seeing 
democracy  ;  a  way,  however,  that  was  hardly  unnatural  to  the 
times,  and  that  is  fairly  true  to  English  political  history  in  general, 
so  devoted  to  an  unconfessed  democracy.  What  wonder  that 
Hume's  great  biographer,  Huxley,  finds  in  his  theories  "a  very 
remarkable  example  of  political  sagacity."  But  now,  forgetting 
Hume,  let  us  apply  what  he  has  taught  us  to  our  present  purposes, 
and  in  the  first  place  remember  that  we  have  found  the  "social 
contract"  to  be  in  effect  only  an  abstraction  or  fiction  for  natural 
law,  and  then  recognize  that  the  now  generally  admitted  duty  of 
governments  to  know  the  natural  law  in  the  life  of  the  people 
is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  the  evolution  of  an  organic  state 
or  of  an  international  union,  and  also  — since  conditions  do  make 
theories  —  in  the  rise  and  development  of  the  organic  theory. 

Conditions  do  make  theories,  although  in  a  sense  theories 
are  often  in  advance  of  conditions.  Theories  may  reveal  and 
formulate  unconscious,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  unconfessed, 
or  only  indirectly  confessed,  practice.  For  example,  again  with 
reference  to  national  and  international  life,  the  organic  theory 
implies,  or  even  avows,  the  coextension  of  the  territories  and 
histories   of    all   nations.       Mathematically,^   of    course,   this   is 

' "  Mathematically,"  unless  one  goes  behind  the  returns  of  mathematics  and  finds 
in  the  science  something  more  than  quantities  or  than  quantitative  abstractions. 
Quantitatively  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  coextension  of  parts,  spatial  or  temporal, 
geographical  or  historical ;  but  qualitatively  it  almost  goes  without  saying.  Not  stati- 
cally, but  actively  or  dynamically,  parts,  that  is,  territories  or  histories,  are  coextensive, 
and  he  yiho  runs  may  read  this  even  in  mathematics.     Indeed,  the  calculus,  dependent 
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something  of  a  paradox,  and  politically  it  is  likely  to  seem  even  an 
untruth ;  but  that  such  coextension  is  a  condition,  and  at  least  a 
half-confessed  practice  as  well  as  a  theory  of  our  time,  can  be 
shown  in  many  ways.     Thus  the  importance  of  travel  and  com- 
munication to  modern  life  indicates  that  the  nations  are  using 
each  other's  resources  and  even  living  within  each  other's  bor- 
ders.    Commercial  and  industrial  exchange  is  further  evidence  ; 
and  division  of  labor,  also,  so  closely  involved  in  these.    And  the 
familiar  fact  that  no  nation  nowadays  really  thinks  of  its  history 
as  beginning  with  the  time   of  its  formal  incorporation  speaks 
volumes  for  the  unity  of  man's  political  experience.     The  terri- 
tory of  all  nations  is  one  territory.     The  history  of  all  nations 
is    one    history.     This   coextension,  however,  of    histories    and 
territories    must    not  be  understood   to    mean    that    under    the 
organic  theory  a  nation  is  not  to  be  limited  to  certain  geograph- 
ical boundaries  and  in  its  activity  to  be  included  within  a  certain 
period  of  time,  but — since  the  very  geographical  and  historical 
limitations  imply  relation,   not    isolation  —  this    instead.     Mere 
possession  of  territory,  whatever  the  bounds  or  mere  existence 
through  time,  however  long  the  interval,  is  no  justification  of 
nationality.     To   get  and  to  hold  territory  is  not  to  become  or 
remain  a  nation.    Such  would,  indeed,  be  the  case,  were  the  state 
really  an   imposition,  whether  through  a   creative    compact  or 
through  any  supernatural  agency ;  but,  the  state  being  rooted  in 
nature,  territorial  and  historical  individuality  cannot  but  mean 
unity  with  all  that  is  without,  that  is  to  say,  vital  participation  in 
the    acquired    property    and   the    historical    experience    of    all 
peoples,  and  only  as  such  unity  is  recognized  and  served  is  an 
individual  nation  justified.     Under  the  organic  theory  resources 
secured  through  possession  must  be  used,  not  merely  held,  and 
used  consistently  with  the  life  and  experience  of  all.     Failure 
in  such  use  justifies  war  and  even  conquest. 

So    much,    then,    for  the   individualism   and   organism,    the 

on  the  infinitesimal,  which  is  a  negation  of  quantity,  really  means  nothing  else ; 
and  the  rise  of  the  calculus  contemporaneously  with  that  of  the  contract  theory,  or,  as 
the  same  thing,  of  constitutionalism  and  internationalism,  was  no  mere  accident. 
Even  the  history  of  mathematics  is  alive ;  in  it  one  can  find  the  history  of  civilization, 
if  one  will  but  look. 
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nationalism  and  internationalism,  of  the  organic  theory,  which  is 
also  the  theory  of  the  only  mediative  social  contract.  The 
third  determining  point  of  the  theory's  circumference,  namely, 
industrialism,  remains  to  be  considered,  and  in  this  the  media- 
tion of  the  social  contract  is  to  be  seen  as  peculiarly  between 
man  and  nature,  although  personal  and  national  unity  and  inter- 
national unity  are  hardly  less  clearly  manifest  in  it.  Indeed, 
that  industrialism  means  internationalism  is  one  of  the  common- 
places of  the  day,  and  that  it  depends  on  personal  and  national 
competition,  on  personal  and  national  individuality,  is  also  very 
generally  recognized ;  but  with  peculiar  significance  the  rise  of 
industrialism  has  involved  the  appeal,  which  we  have  found 
really  to  underlie  the  contract  theory,  from  the  human  to  the 
natural.  Man  has  appealed  to  nature  in  order  to  escape  from 
himself,  from  the  tyranny  of  his  own  nature,  from  despotism  and 
militarism,  believing,  as  was  said  above,  that  in  a  known  law  of 
nature  he  had  more  assurance  of  freedom  than  in  any  whim  of 
his  own,  and  in  industrialism,  so  constantly  dependent  on 
machinery,  on  the  mechanical  application  of  natural  resources  to 
human  ends,  the  appeal  has  been  brought  to  earth,  exemplified 
and  progressively  satisfied.  Nor  is  machinery  the  only  evidence 
of  industrial  man's  resort  to  nature.  In  the  growing  demand  for 
popular  education — a  demand  that  has  required  ever  more  and 
more  modern  language  and  natural  science  and  technical  train- 
ing for  the  curricula  of  the  schools ;  in  the  growth  of  religious 
freedom  ;  in  the  recognition  of  social  responsibility  for  crime ;  in 
the  idea  of  property  as  not  treasure  but  power,  and  of  the  right 
to  property  as  springing  from  use,  not  from  mere  possession ;  in 
denial  of  the  privilege  of  inheritance  of  acquired  station  or 
acquired  wealth  ;  in  the  increased  means  of  all  kinds  of  exchange 
and  transportation;  and,  finally — to  mention  something  already 
referred  to  in  another  relation — in  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  purely  advisory  and  formulative  character  of  legislation ;  in 
all  these  different  ways,  more  or  less  directly  associated  with  the 
passage  out  of  militarism  into  industrialism,  an  appeal  to  nature 
is  manifest ;  and  from  them,  as  so  many  additional  premises,  one 
must  conclude  the  unity  of  man  and  nature,  so  essential  to  the 
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organic  theory  of  society.  Simply  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on 
biology  for  a  justification  of  political  theory,  perhaps  because 
political  theory  is  biological  in  its  own  right. 

The  special  importance  and  influence  of  machinery  in  the  life 
of  society  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  ;  but  very  briefly,  indeed  so 
briefly  as  probably  to  seem  apocalyptic,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  invention  and  the  use  of  machinery  have  had  a  relation  to 
the  contract  theory  in  a  way  which  is  full  of  interest.  Thus,  in 
the  first  place,  as  with  every  other  term,  machinery  as  a  fact  and 
its  use  as  an  attitude  among  men  are  much  more  general  and 
fundamental  in  modern  life  than  the  ordinary  applications  of  the 
word  imply  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  original  social  contract, 
in  so  far  as  only  a  formal  principle  or  fiction,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  only  an  indirection  for  the  rational  and  essentially  law- 
respecting  character  of  natural  man,  does  but  give  to  man  a 
thoroughly  mechanicalistic  view  of  his  environment.  According 
to  the  contract  theory,  at  least  as  we  have  come  to  interpret  it, 
natural  man  is  freed  from  implicit  subjection  to  any  formulated 
law,  whether  in  science,  religion,  or  political  life,  but  only  to  be  in 
turn  subjected  to  the  institutions  of  nature.  Even  his  own  institu- 
tions he  comes  to  regard  naturalistically,  that  is,  as  only  locally 
and  temporally  significant.  This,  however,  is  not  all ;  or,  rather,  in 
this  lies  something  more.  Not  merely  is  man  subject  only  to  the 
mechanism  of  nature,  but  also  because  the  law  by  which  he 
judges  or  measures  her  is  a  merely  formal  principle,  being,  in  so 
far  as  having  any  particular  content,  only  a  working  hypothesis, 
the  nature  that  rules  him  is  a  moving,  which  is  to  say,  an  evolv- 
ing or  productive,  mechanism,  assuming  ever  new  and  more 
effective  forms  ;  and  man,  accordingly,  is  a  mechanic,  not  a 
soldier.  Here  my  simple  words  —  law  only  a  formal  principle, 
nature  a  moving  and  productive  mechanism,  and  man  a  mechanic, 
not  a  soldier  —  are,  indeed,  almost  apocalyptic,  being  overloaded 
with  meaning ;  politically  even  with  the  meaning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  enacted  so  faithfully  Rousseau's  call  for  a 
return  to  nature  and  showed  so  clearly  the  institutions  of  the 
social  life,  the  guillotine  among  others,  moving  productively,  that 
is,  made  useful  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  order,  for  the 
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production  of  new  interests  and  new  machinery  ;  and  industrially 
with  the  meaning  of  the  factory,  or  of  our  industrial  institutions 
generally,  by  which  the  controlled  power  of  nature  is  working  a 
constant  instead  of  a  violent  revolution,  an  evolution,  in  human 
life ;  but  fullness  of  meaning,  even  if  what  is  commonplace  has 
to  be  overloaded,  is  the  business  of  philosophy.  The  French 
Revolution,  then,  so  true  to  the  meaning  of  the  contract  theory 
and  so  truly  only  a  violent  symptom  of  a  condition  permeating 
all  Christendom,  has  been  exemplified  and  justified  in  what  we 
know  so  familiarly  as  the  "wheels  of  industry;"  but  these 
"wheels,"  let  us  keep  in  mind,  since  here  they  must  refer  to  all 
the  devices  by  which  nature  is  made  to  do  man's  work,  are  politi- 
cal as  well  as  industrial,  being  in  ways  that  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated, not  only  makers,  but  also  judges  and  executors  of  our 
laws.  The  French  Revolution  is  with  us  still,  as  industrial  evo- 
lution. 

So,  finally,  life  or  movement,  not  established  law,  is  the  true 
basis  of  society.  This,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  a  part  of  the 
organic  theory,  and  also  it  is  the  final  meaning  of  the  contract  the- 
ory. Industrialism  as  uniting  man  and  nature,  organism  or  inter- 
nationalism as  uniting  man  and  man,  and  individualism  as  uniting 
each  and  every  other  part  of  man,  have  been  our  witnesses  to  the 
threefold  mediation  of  the  social  contract,  or  to  the  roundness 
and  completeness  of  the  organic  theory  of  society ;  and  in  them 
all  we  can  see,  or  from  them  all  we  must  conclude,  that  society 
is  a  life,  not  a  fixed  condition ;  a  movement,  not  a  creation  of 
special  time  or  place.  Life,  movement,  is  contract.  The  original 
social  contract  we  have  called  a  fiction,  only  a  validating  prin- 
ciple ;  yet  wisely,  for  in  the  light  of  modern  thought  it  is  but  a 
lawyer's  or  historian's  abstraction  for  something  that  underlies 
society,  and  that  has  no  date  or  origin  in  history,  for  \.\\^  fact  of 
the  life,  which  is  the  unity  of  society.  Since  the  formulation  of 
the  contract  theory  there  has  been  meaning  in  the  words  "social 
development." 

A.  H.  Lloyd. 

The  University  of  Michigan. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM  IN 
THE  GARMENT  TRADES  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  garment  trades  are,  in  the  main,  among  the  belated 
industries  of  this  age.  A  mode  of  manufacture  only  a  little  way 
removed  from  the  old  domestic  system  still  prevails  to  a  large 
extent.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  clothing  is 
made  under  the  sweating  system. 

There  are  various  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  sweat-shop. 
The  term  was  first  used  by  the  employes  of  the  contractor  who 
made  a  shop  of  his  living  rooms  and  worked  his  toilers  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  strength.  The  rooms  were  sometimes  used 
for  bedrooms  at  night,  and  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  workshop 
in  the  daytime.  The  people  were  crowded  together,  and  real 
home  life  was  undermined,  if  not  destroyed.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  says : 

Technically  a  sweat-shop  is  a  tenement-house  kitchen  or  bedroom  in 
which  the  head  of  the  family  employs  outsiders,  persons  not  members  of  his 
immediate  family,  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  for  some  wholesaler  or 
merchant  tailor.' 

There  are  many  who  choose  to  use  the  term  only  in  this  sense 
of  a  "home-shop,"  while  others  apply  the  term  to  any  "uncon- 
trolled manufacture"  of  clothing. 

The  use  of  the  term  "sweating"  in  this  paper  follows  closely 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  New  York,  who  says: 

What  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  sweating  system  "  is  a  general  term 
used  to  designate  a  condition  of  labor  by  which  a  maximum  amount  of  work 
possible  per  day  is  performed  for  a  minimum  wage,  and  in  which  the  ordinary 
rules  of  health  and  comfort  are  disregarded." 

This  is  practically  the  view  held  by  Lord  Derby,  who  declares 
that  sweating  exists  wherever  an  "unusually  low  rate  of  wages, 
excessive  hours  of  labor,  and  unsanitary  work  places  prevail.^" 

^Public  opinion.  Vol.  23,  p.  334. 

'Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Factory  Inspectors,  p.  37. 

3  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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The  last  two  definitions  are  broad  enough  to  include  more  indus- 
tries than  the  garment  trades.  Indeed,  within  the  last  few  years 
it  has  come  to  be  very  generally  recognized  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  labor  problems  that  the  conditions  of  sweating  do 
exist  in  many  other  departments  of  labor,  especially  in  cigar  fac- 
tories, bake-shops,  and  laundries. 

There  is  still  another  large  class  of  work  which  deserves  to 
be  called  "sweating."  It  includes  those  who  work  in  their  own 
homes  an  excessive  number  of  hours,  and  often  for  low  wages. 
A  study  of  every  kind  of  sweating,  however,  is  too  broad  a  field 
to  be  entered  here.  The  subject  is  therefore  limited  to  the  gar- 
ment trades;  but  it  includes  the  home-shops,  the  tailors'  "back- 
shops,"  the  contractors'  shops  not  in  their  homes,  the  home 
finishers,  and  the  home  tailors. 

In  order  to  understand  just  the  conditions  in  the  garment 
trades,  some  general  facts  must  be  stated  about  the  kinds  of 
shops  and  the  distribution  of  the  work  to  be  done.  A  large 
clothing  firm  or  department  store  estimates  that  it  will  need  a 
certain  number  of  ready-made  garments  for  its  spring  or  fall 
trade.  It  may  have  them  made  in  inside  or  in  outside  shops. 
An  inside  shop  is  a  room  in  a  part  of  the  store  belonging  to  the 
firm,  or  is  a  separate  building  elsewhere  in  the  city  under  the 
direct  management  of  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  firm. 
Whether  to  be  made  in  the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  shop,  the 
garments  are  cut,  a  great  many  at  a  time,  on  the  premises  of  the 
manufacturer.  Steam  power  is  usually  used  in  an  inside  shop, 
especially  in  the  separate  buildings,  and  such  shops  may  usually 
be  called  "factories."  Very  few  firms  have  enough  inside  shops 
to  make  all  their  garments,  and  most  have  none  at  all. 

The*  manufacturer  receives  bids  from  contractors  who  wish  to 
take  the  work  to  their  shops,  which  are  called  outside,  or  con- 
tractors', or  often  sweat-shops.  They  usually  occupy  one  floor 
of  a  front  or  rear  tenement,  or  of  a  small  low  building  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  the  rear  of  the  lot.  The  contractor  lives  in 
the  same  building  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  He  now  acts  as 
employer,  and  reigns  supreme  in  his  own  shop.  He  may  have  a 
steam-shop,  but  more  often  his  necessary  equipment  consists  of 
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a  few  foot-power  machines,  a  low  table  or  two,  and  a  few  chairs. 
His  staff  consists  of  operators  or  machine  sewers,  hand-workers, 
and  pressers.  His  hand-workers  sometimes  do  all  the  finishing, 
but  more  often  he  employs  home  finishers,  women  who  come 
from  the  neighboring  tenements  to  take  the  work  into  their 
homes  for  the  last  touches.  These  finishers  make  bids  for  the 
work  just  as  the  contractors  do,  and  are  pitted  one  against 
another  in  the  same  way.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  are 
poorer,  more  ignorant,  and  more  helpless,  and  so  are  more  at  the 
contractors'  mercy  than  the  contractors  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturers. 

A  merchant  tailor  has  in  the  same  shop  with  himself  one  or 
more  "bushelmen,"  who  repair  garments,  and  one  cutter  who 
cuts  all  the  garments.  Besides  these,  there  are  usually  several 
"journeymen"  tailors  in  his  employ,  who  come  to  the  shops  for 
garments  and  make  them  up  in  their  own  homes,  unless  a  "back- 
shop"  is  provided  —  a  room  near  by  where  the  tailors  work 
together,  although  on  separate  garments. 

Although  the  sweating  system,  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms, 
has  been  in  existence  almost  as  long  as  the  poor  have  been  mak- 
ing clothing  for  the  rich,  yet  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  system  has  come  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
No  magazine  articles  are  indexed  by  Poole  prior  to  1887.  Like 
most  industrial  problems,  it  received  serious  attention  first  in 
England.  Massachusetts  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
United  States  to  detect  the  sweating  system.  The  cutters  found 
that  their  work  was  being  sent  to  New  York  to  be  cut  and  made, 
and  was  then  brought  back  to  Boston.^  Hitherto  the  contract 
system  had  prevailed  and  wages  had  been  generally  good,  but 
the  influx  of  Russians  into  New  York  was  causing  a  revolution 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  These  foreigners  must  find 
something  to  do.  They  were  not  skilled  workers  and  had  no 
trades,  but  the  division  of  labor  in  the  garment  industry  made 
that  a  possible  field.  The  contractors  devised  an  apprentice  sys- 
tem whereby  the  newcomers  spent  one  or  more  months  at  work 
without  pay,  learning  the  trade.    They  were  then  able,  by  working 

» See  H.  R.  Report,  No.  2309. 
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twelve  or  sixteen  hours,  to  make  from  75  cents  to  |5i  a  day,  with 
little  chance  of  any  rise  in  wages. 

Another  new  feature  of  this  period  was  the  development  of  the 
"task  system,"  giving  out  enough  work  to  keep  one  busy  for  six 
days,  but  paying  for  it  as  only  three  or  four  days'  work,  and 
often  expecting  it  to  be  finished  in  that  time.^  The  home-shop, 
or  sweating  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  was  the  rule. 
The  cutters  found  that  the  system  was  gaining  ground  in  Boston. 
The  public  was  aroused,  and  laws  were  passed  against  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  in  living-rooms.  Massachusetts  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  and  has  practi- 
cally done  away  with  the  home-shop.  New  York  passed  her 
labor  laws  in  1886,  but  the  legislation  on  sweating  did  not  come 
until  a  little  later.''  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  the  only  other 
states  thus  far,  except  Illinois,  that  have  attempted  to  regulate  or 
abolish  the  sweating  system. 

Illinois  passed  her  first  factory-inspection  laws  in  1893.  They 
provide  that  garments  shall  not  be  manufactured  in  living-rooms 
except  by  members  of  the  immediate  families  ;  that  all  shops 
shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  contagion ;  that 
any  goods  reported  to  the  board  of  health  or  the  factory  inspec- 
tors as  being  infectious  or  contagious,  whether  made  in  this  state 
or  some  other,  if  brought  here  for  sale,  shall  be  inspected  and 
destroyed  if  necessary;  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  at  all  in  a  workshop  ;  and  that  no  child  over 
fourteen  but  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  unless 
the  contractor  possesses  an  affidavit  signed  by  the  child's  parent 
or  guardian  stating  his  age  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth. 
The  next  section  stated  that  no  female  might  be  employed  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one 
week,  but  this  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois.  The  hours  required  of  women  each  day  must 
be  kept  posted  in  every  room  where  women  are  employed.  A 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  children  under  sixteen  must 
also   be   kept   posted.     Violation  of  any  of  these  provisions   is 

'  See  Plunkett,  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  pp.  87,  88. 
"See  New  York  State  Factory  Reports. 
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punishable  with  prosecution  and  fine.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  laws  have  no  regulations  to  secure  proper  ventilation  and 
sanitary  accommodations  nor  to  prevent  overcrowding  and 
excessive  hours. 

Soon  after  these  laws  were  passed  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
factory  inspectors,  during  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  the 
sweat-shop  districts  of  Chicago  in  1894,  to  enforce  the  provisions 
relating  to  spread  of  contagion  and  manufacture  of  garments  in 
living-rooms  by  others  than  members  of  the  immediate  family. 
The  workers  were  totally  indifferent  to  or  in  dread  of  vaccination, 
had  a  horror  of  the  pest-house,  did  not  understand  quarantine, 
and  had  no  conception  of  the  danger  involved  in  sending  out 
goods  made  in  rooms  where  there  were  smallpox  patients.^ 

Turning  the  attention  now  from  the  first  survey  of  the  rise  of 
the  sweating  problem  and  the  attempts  at  regulation,  some  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  the  conditions  among  the  different 
nationalities  of  sweat-shop  workers  in  Chicago.  The  national 
differences  are  perhaps  more  marked  in  the  garment  trades  than 
in  trades  requiring  more  skill  and  demanding  higher  wages. 

According  to  the  Seventh  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  for  1894,  on  The  Slums  of  Great  Cities,  in  a  total  slum 
population  of  19,748  in  Chicago  on  April  i,  1893,  there  were 
1,045,  or  about  5  per  cent.,  engaged  in  the  garment  trades.  This 
is  equal  to  15.13  percent,  of  the  6,823  garment  workers  reported 
by  the  inspectors  in  1893,  but  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber reported  in  1899.  Doubtless  not  all  the  clothing  shops  were 
visited  in  1893,  while  the  report  on  the  slums  is  supposed  to  be 
complete  or  nearly  so.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  not  more 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  garment  workers  live  in  the  slums,  but 
that  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  may  do  so. 

Of  the  1,045  workers,  541  were  males  of  foreign  birth  21 
years  of  age  or  over.  Of  these  237,  or  44  per  cent.,  were  aliens, 
while  56  per  cent,  had  been  naturalized.  There  were  22  scholars 
and  201  illiterates — 112  males  and  89  females.  The  countries 
represented  in  this  population  were  as  follows  :  United  States, 
163;  Austria-Hungary,  274;  Germany,  73;  Italy,    52;  Poland, 

'See  First  Special  Report,  pp.  25,  33,  34,  etc. 
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177;  Russia,  251;  other  foreign  countries,  32.  Total  foreign, 
859;  total,  1,022.  In  this  report  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been 
counted  under  the  countries  from  which  they  came.  Of  the 
nationalities  now  prominent  in  the  garment  making  of  Chicago, 
this  paper  discusses  the  Italians,  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  Jews, 
and  Poles,  stating  in  regard  to  each  something  of  their  home  and 
industrial  conditions,  together  with  the  results  of  some  personal 
investigations  in  the  case  of  the  last  four. 

The  Italians  congregate  about  North  Franklin  street,  South 
Clark  street,  and  on  the  west  side  between  Polk  and  Taylor  and 
Jefferson  and  Halsted  streets.  They  have  the  lowest  standard 
of  living,  and  are  more  squalid  and  filthy  and  more  crowded 
than  any  of  the  other  nationalities.  From  the  Ninth  Special 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  on  The  Italians  in  Chicago, 
published  in  1897,  were  culled  these  figures:  1,348  families, 
including  6,773  persons,  were  visited,  forming  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Italians  in  the  city  and  representing  typical  cases.  Out 
of  the  whole  number,  182,  or  2.68  per  cent.,  worked  at  the  gar- 
ment trades  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year ;  28  were 
males  and  154  females;  22  were  heads  of  families  and  99  were 
housewives;  124  were  married,  50  single,  and  8  widowed. 

Only  9  of  the  whole  number  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
and,  in  every  case  but  one,  the  parents  were  born  in  Italy.  Only 
94  of  the  whole  number  were  able  to  speak  English,  and  less 
than  30  could  read  and  write  it.  Seventy-one  were  entirely 
illiterate,  and  all  but  4  of  these  were  women,  while  18  were 
entirely  literate,  and  of  this  number  only  5  were  men.  Among 
the  women,  then,  seem  to  be  the  extremes  of  both  literacy  and 
illiteracy,  while  nearly  all  the  men  seem  to  have  some  education 
or  at  least  to  be  able  to  speak  English. 

Fifty  had  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years,  72 
more  than  five  but  less  than  ten  years,  and  50  more  than  ten 
years.  Of  the  males  eligible  to  naturalization  more  than  63  per 
cent,  had  been  naturalized,  but  this  was  just  one-fourth  the 
whole  number  of  males  at  work  in  these  trades.  The  husbands 
or  fathers  of  two-thirds  of  the  females  were  naturalized.  About 
30  of  the  workers  came  from  homes  in  which  there  had  been  at 
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some  time  during  the  year  contagious  diseases.  Among  these 
were  two  cases  each  of  smallpox  and  diphtheria.  It  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  report  whether  garments  were  being  made 
at  those  times. 

The  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  employment  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  only  44  of  the  workers  were  employed  for  52 
weeks,  while  24  were  employed  for  from  48  to  27  weeks,  and  47 
for  26  weeks.  A  few  had  some  other  employment  for  a  part  of 
the  time.  The  average  time  of  employment  of  all  the  workers 
was  31.18  weeks.  In  11  cases  out  of  55  the  hours  were  between 
60  and  96  per  week.  Three  people  were  working  96  hours  per 
week.  In  21  cases  the  hours  were  60  per  week,  while  15  of  the 
55  workers  had  less  than  48  hours'  employment  per  week. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts,  however,  is  the  rate  of 
pay  per  hour.  It  was  possible  to  ascertain  this  in  only  52 
instances.  In  only  30  of  these  was  the  rate  as  high  as  5  cents 
per  hour,  in  only  1 1  of  the  latter  is  it  as  high  as  10  cents,  and 
in  no  case  does  it  exceed  25  cents.  Two  extreme  cases  may  be 
noted.  A  housewife  button-sewer  working  60  hours  each  week 
at  40  cents  per  week  (a  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent  an  hour!) 
in  52  weeks  of  the  year  earned  $2\.  A  housewife  pants-finisher 
working  66  hours  each  week  at  30  cents  per  week  (a  rate  of 
five-elevenths  of  a  cent  an  hour!)  in  48  weeks  earned  $14.^  The 
lowest  rates  are  found  among  the  housewife  pants-finishers 
(tt'  ^T'  ^I'  -^i  ^i'  3f'  5  cents),  the  housewife  seamstresses  (i^, 
ly'g^,  2f,  2|-|,  4^,  6f,  8^,  11^  cents),  and  one  housewife  button- 
sewer  (f  cent).  The  tailors  receive  the  highest  rate  (5,  5,  6^, 
7/^,  I  If,  I  If,  I3i,  131-,  15,  20,  25,  25  cents).  The  great  varia- 
tion in  the  prices  paid  for  nearly  the  same  grade  of  work  is 
brought  out  by  the  figures  for  the  housewife  seamstresses.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  injustices  and  evils  of  the  whole  system,  and 
might  be  found  in  less  aggravated  form,  perhaps,  even  among 
more  intelligent  people. 

Forty -three  of  the  workers  were  receiving  less  than  $1  per 
week,  63  had  $\  ox  $2,  and  only  57  received  more  than  $2,  per 

*See  Ninth  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  on  The  Italians  in  Chi- 
cago, Family  Nos.  140  and  205. 
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week.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  were  earning  less  than  gioo 
per  year,  and  only  12  could  earn  more  than  $300.  In  23  cases 
the  family  income  was  less  than  $100  per  year,  89  of  the  fami- 
lies had  from  ;^ioo  to  $300  per  year,  while  54  had  more  than 
^300.  Reference  to  the  following  table  will  show  what  the 
averages  of  the  industrial  conditions  are : 


Industkv 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages 

Average 
Number 
of  Weeks 
Employed 

Average 

Yearly 

Earnings 

Average 

Family 

Earnings 

Average 
Earnings 
per  Week 

Average 

Family 

Earnings 

per  Week 

Dressmakers   

«0.90 
1. 31 
1.58 
2.03 
2.13 
2.77 
6.22 

42 

27.85 

30.21 

32.78 

30.77 

29 

31.96 

%   37.00 

47.49 
64.10 
75.61 
81.80 
211.92 

;?2i3.46 

260.61 
245.92 
184.00 
239.05 
405.81 
523.25 

$0.71 

.82 

.91 

1.23 

1-45 
1.58 
4.08 

$4.11 

Pants-finishers 

S-oi 
4.73 
3.54 
4.60 
7.80 

Housewives  and  pants-finishers 
Seamstresses  

Pants-makers 

Miscellaneous  

Tailors 

10.06 

General  averages 

»2.48 

31.18 

$   76.74 

$297.29 

$1.48 

%  5.72 

The  low  average  weekly  wages,  the  average  earnings  per 
week,^  and  the  general  'averages  may  be  noted.  The  contrast 
between  these  conditions  and  those  among  the  Swedes  is  start- 
ling. 

The  Swedes  are  scattered  more  or  less  throughout  the  city, 
but  those  in  the  garment  trades  are  to  be  found  on  the  north 
side.  Where  the  best  pants  and  coats  are  made,  girls  earn  as 
much  as  $10  or  $12  a  week.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  girls  go  into  domestic  service  and  leave  so  small  a  supply 
that  the  contractors  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
and  keeping  workers.  The  workers,  too,  are  organized,  even  the 
women,  and  so  keep  up  their  wages.  One  of  these  organizations 
is  the  Custom  Vest  Trimmers',  Operators',  and  Pressers'  Union. 

The  union  asked  certain  things  from  the  contractors  :  a  nine- 
hour  day  from  7  o'clock,  with  forty-five  minutes  for  dinner, 
beginning  at  12  o'clock;  overtime  work  when  necessary,  but 
not  on  union  nights ;  the  Saturday  half-holiday  in  July  and 
August ;  a  fixed  scale  of  wages  for  piece  work ;  or  for  work  by 
the  week  $8  or  ;^io  for  women  and  $\2  or  ^15  for  pressers  or 

*/.  e.,  the  average  weekly  earnings  if  one  were  earning  each  week. 
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hand-sewers  according  to  the  season,  the  busy  season  lasting 
from  March  i  to  July  i  and  from  September  i  to  January  i  ;  all 
these  stipulations  to  hold  from  March  i,  1900,  until  March  i, 
1901. 

Corresponding  to  the  union  is  the  Custom  Vest  Tailors'  Pro- 
tective Association,  with  a  membership  of  thirty  contractors. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  employ  any  workers  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  union  just  described.  Last  winter  they  sent  a  petition  to 
their  employers  asking  a  rise  in  the  prices  paid  for  vests,  because 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silk  and  because  of  the  demands  of  their 
employes,  the  scale  of  prices  to  hold  good  during  the  same  time 
as  the  scale  of  wages  which  they  must  pay  their  workers.  These 
requests  were  granted,  and  all  seemed  to  be  running  smoothly 
between  contractors  and  employes.  In  the  shop  visited^  about 
twenty  people  were  at  work ;  the  room  was  large,  light,  and 
clean  ;  the  power  was  supplied  by  a  gas  engine.  It  was  really 
a  small  factory. 

But  even  among  the  Swedes  conditions  are  not  all  up  to  this 
standard.  Next  door  to  the  factory  is  a  cooperative  tailor  shop," 
a  room  rented  by  several  tailors,  each  working  independently  of 
the  other  and  for  a  different  merchant  tailor.  Each  one  pays 
;^3  a  month  rent  and  about  $\  z.  week  for  silk,  car-fare,  and  other 
incidentals.  Their  season  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  vest-makers, 
but  there  is  very  little  work  in  the  slack  season.  In  the  busy 
months  each  man  makes  two  coats  a  week  by  working  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  earns  from  ;?8  to  $13  a  week. 
One  of  them,  a  Finlander,  said  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  to 
work  all  night  in  order  to  fill  a  special  order.  The  eyes  of  three 
of  the  six  men  in  the  shop  were  much  inflamed,  and  their  backs 
were  bent.  One  or  two  of  the  older  men,  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  whether  they  had  time  to  answer  a  few  questions, 
answered  wearily  that  they  could  take  time. 

The  custom  or  journeymen  tailors  as  a  rule  are  obliged  to 
furnish  their  own  machines  and  to  work  in  their  own  homes 
or  in  a  room  rented  alone  or  with  others.  Some  men  prefer 
to  work  alone   or  in  their  homes,  but  the  majority  feel  that 

'  Personal  investigation.  »  Personal  investigation. 
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there  is  injustice  in  the  necessity  of  providing  workroom  and 
machine. 

The  Bohemians  are  probably  second  only  to  the  Swedes.' 
The  majority  of  them  are  found  in  "  Pilsen,"  in  the  sixth  ward, 
on  Blue  Island  avenue,  Eighteenth  street,  etc.  They  are  a 
thrifty  people,  and  the  contractors  usually  own  their  own  homes, 
but  this  is  less  likely  to  be  the  case  with  their  employes.  Yet 
the  situation  of  the  shops  is  often  bad  in  the  extreme ;  accord- 
ing to  one  statement  95  per  cent,  of  them  front  on  the  alley,  are 
without  light  in  the  back,  and  many  are  directly  over  or  are  near 
stables.  Out  of  five  Bohemian  shops  on  West  Eighteenth 
street  two  had  good  street  frontage  and  three  were  in  the  rear. 
All  were  fairly  clean,  one  was  scrupulously  so.  One  was  very 
crowded.  The  light,  ventilation,  and  heating  were  better  than 
in  the  Polish  and  Jewish  shops  visited,  which  are  mentioned 
later.  The  garments  manufactured  were  coats,  pants,  and  over- 
coats. Twenty-two  males  and  seventy-two  females  were 
employed.  The  wages  ranged  from  $1  to  ;^2  for  the  girls  who 
were  beginning  at  the  handwork,  up  to  $i\  or  ;^6  or  $%  for  the 
older  handworkers;  from  ;?3  to  $8  or  ;^io  or  $\2  among  the 
operators  ;  and  from  $9  to  $12  among  the  pressers.  Foot-power 
was  used  altogether.  Two  or  three  of  the  shops  reported  steady 
work  throughout  the  year.  The  others  had  full  work  only  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  were  idle  or 
had  only  partial  work.' 

There  is  some  organization  among  the  workers.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  coatmakers'  strike  of  1894  the  Bohemians  stood 
nobly  by  the  union  and  did  not  "scab  it  on"  the  union  men  as 
many  of  the  Swedes  did.3  At  this  time  the  women  stood  at  the 
street  corners  and  dissuaded  people  from  working  for  the  con- 
tractors in  opposition  to  the  organization. 

The  "working"  Jews  are  found  mostly  between  Polk  and 
Fifteenth  streets  and  between  Stewart  and  Blue  Island  avenues 
in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nineteenth  wards.  The  external 
home  conditions  are  worse  than  those  of  the  Bohemians,  and 

'  See  later  discussion,  p.  617. 

"  Personal  investigation.  J  Statement  of  a  cloakmaker. 
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often  worse  than  those  of  the  Poles.  The  whole  district  is 
"cluttered  up"  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  There  is  much  crowd- 
ing, although  less  than  among  the  Italians.  The  homes  are  not 
well  built,  are  without  all  modern  improvements,  and  many  of 
them  are  rear  tenements.  The  home  conditions  are  bad  because 
the  people  are  poor,  and  the  people  are  poor,  as  someone  has 
expressed  it,  because  of  "economic  wounds,  the  lack  of  means 
of  making  a  living."  The  young  women  never  go  into  domestic 
service,  and  not  many  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  are 
found  in  the  sweat-shops.  They  prefer  to  work  down  town  in 
the  department  stores,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  any  immo- 
bility which  might  keep  them  nearer  home. 

In  the  ten  shops  visited  there  were  fifty-six  males  and  sixty 
females — almost  as  many  males  as  females  —  while  among  the 
Bohemians  there  were  more  than  three  times  as  many  females. 
In  some  shops  more  men  than  women  were  employed,  and  in 
these  and  in  cloak  and  suit  shops  the  wages  were  higher  than 
among  the  Bohemians.  Almost  invariably  the  men  and  boys 
were  smoking  cigarettes,  no  matter  whether  there  were  girls  in 
the  room  or  not.^  The  shops  were  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  were  cold  from  lack  of  heating,  in  midwinter.  Foot-power 
was  used  in  every  shop,  and  only  two  out  of  the  ten  reported  full 
work  for  the  entire  year. 

Although  the  Poles  are  scattered  more  or  less  throughout 
the  city,  there  is  some  concentration  of  them  on  Clybourn  ave- 
nue in  the  twentieth  ward,  and  more  especially  on  Ingraham 
street  in  the  sixteenth  ward.  Their  homes  are  worse  than  those 
of  the  Jews,  and  they  are  more  crowded.  They  are  industrious 
and  frugal.  There  is  a  notable  difference  between  the  Polish 
girl  and  the  Jewish  girl.  The  ambitions  of  the  latter  have  been 
mentioned ;  the  former  is  afraid  to  go  away  from  home,  and  is 
therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  contractor.  She  is  held 
fast  in  the  fetters  of  her  religion  and  her  ignorance. 

Of  all  the  sweat-shops  visited  personally  most  complete 
information  was  secured  about  the  Polish  shops.  As  partially 
indicated    already,    the   Poles   work  for    a   little   less  than    the 

'Personal  investigation.     See  accompanying  tables. 
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Swedes,  Bohemians,  and  Jews,  and  receive  a  little  more  than  the 
Italians.  The  Polish  figures  here  given  can,  then,  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  detail  of  the  conditions  found  in  all  the  shops.  Of 
sixteen  Polish  shops  on  Dickson  and  Division  streets  on  the 
northwest  side  visited  in  January,  1900,  eight  were  engaged  in 
making  coats,  six  in  making  pants,  and  two  in  making  cloaks 
and  suits.  In  all  but  three  cases  foot-power  was  used.  Of  these, 
two  had  steam-  and  one  gas-power.  Seven  had  work  all  the 
year  around — at  least  for  the  past  year  —  five  had  very  little 
work  for  four,  five,  or  six  months,  and  another  for  two  months. 
Eighty-three  adult  males  were  employed,  150  adult  females,  and 
thirty-seven  girls  under  sixteen.  Wages  were  usually  paid  by 
the  piece,  every  two  weeks.  Two  cloak  and  suit  shops,  however, 
paid  every  week,  and  two  other  shops  paid  by  the  week  instead 
of  by  the  piece.  The  operators  received  from  1^2.50  to  $12,  or 
an  average  of  $6.35  per  week;  the  handworkers  from  75  cents 
or  $2  to  ^8,  or  an  average  of  1^3.65.  The  lower  wages  are  the 
prices  paid  to  girls  under  sixteen  who  are  just  beginning  and 
are  usually  paid  by  the  week.  The  pressers  received  from  1^6.50 
to  ;^I2,  or  an  average  of  $9.64  per  week.  Many  shops  had  no 
home  finishers  ;  when  there  were  any,  $t,  seemed  the  usual  wage. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  two  cloak  and  suit 
shops  already  mentioned,  where  twice  as  many  men  as  women 
were  employed  and  where  the  wages  were  considerably  higher. 
The  operators  there  received  from  ^15  to  1^40,  the  average  in 
one  shop  being  ^22  and  in  the  other  $16,  while  the  hand- 
workers received  $6  or  $8,  and  the  pressers  $1^  or  $20.  Yet  in 
both  of  these  shops  foot-power  was  used,  and  one  of  them 
which  was  working  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co,  and  for  the  Chicago 
Novelty  Cloak  Co.,  was  employing  five  home  finishers  who 
earned  only  $1  or  I53.50  per  week. 

The  number  of  hours  which  the  contractors  reported  was 
usually  ten,  but  in  three  cases  was  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
more ;  in  one  of  these  shops  the  children  were  allowed  to  work 
only  ten  hours,  and  in  the  others  the  inspector  gave  warning 
that  they  must  not  allow  the  children  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  if  they  wished  to  escape  prosecution.      One  of  the  steam 
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shops  gives  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  all  the  year  around,  as 
the  Swedish  shops  do  in  the  slack  months.  One  man,  a  tailor 
working  by  himself,  said  that  in  the  seven  or  eight  months  of 
his  busy  season  he  worked  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours  per  day 
and  often  all  night  to  fill  his  employer's  orders  on  time.  In  this 
part  of  the  year  he  could  make  about  $20  per  week. 

Two  of  the  Polish  shops  were  in  basement  rooms,  and  three 
were  over  or  near  stables.  One  of  the  workshops  deserved  no 
better  name  than  barn,  and  that  not  a  neat  nor  sweet-smelling 
one.  Four  of  the  shops  were  very  crowded,  and  one  of  those  in 
basement  rooms  had  oppressively  low  ceilings.  In  all  but  four 
shops  the  light  was  not  better  than  fair  or  poor.  Only  three  of 
the  shops  were  filthy,  but  not  more  than  four  were  more  than 
fairly  clean.  The  ventilation  in  the  winter  time  is  dreadful ; 
windows  are  kept  tightly  closed  so  that  as  little  fire  as  possible 
will  be  necessary.     Except  in  the  winter  it  is  not  quite  so  bad.' 

The  average  conditions  in  all  the  shops  may  be  noted  from 
the  accompanying  tables. 

Altogether  34  shops  were  visited,  in  which  315  females  and 
201  males  were  at  work.  In  16  of  the  shops  coats  were  being 
made,  pants  in  7,  cloaks,  skirts,  or  suits  in  5,  knee-pants  in  3, 
and  vests  in  2 ;  foot-power  was  used  in  all  but  5  shops ;  only  13 
were  busy  twelve  months  in  the  year ;  the  hours  were  reported 
as  more  than  ten  in  9  shops,  and  less  than  ten  in  only  3  ;  11 
shops  were  in  rear  tenements  or  had  alley  frontage,  and  2  were 
in  basements  ;  the  size  and  cleanliness  of  the  rooms  were  usually 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  5  were  crowded  and  6  were  filthy ;  the 
ventilation  was  bad  in  23  shops  and  good  in  only  3  ;  the  light 
was  poor  in  7  shops  and  good  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
number. 

Wages  were  almost  always  paid  by  the  piece,  once  in  two 
weeks.  Polish  operators  received  an  average  wage  of  ;?8.03,  the 
handworkers  ;?4.io,  the  pressers  $9.75,  and  the  home  finishers 
$3,25 ;  while  the  general  average  for  all  the  Polish  workers  was 
1^6.28.  The  average  wage  of  the  Jewish  operators  was  Si  1.42, 
of  the  handworkers  ;?55, 14,  pressers  ;^ii.22,  home  finishers  S2.18, 

*  Personal  investigation.     See  accompanying  tables. 
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and  general  average  1^7.49.  The  Bohemian  operators  received 
$7.70,  handworkers  $5,  pressers  ;^io.  19,  and  the  general  average 
was  1^7.63.  Swedish  operators  received  ;gi2,  handworkers  ^5.50, 
pressers  $1 1.50,  home  finishers  t}^,  while  the  general  average  was 
;g8.93.  The  average  of  all  the  workers  of  all  the  nationalities 
was  ^7.58.  It  must  be  remembered  that  very  few  of  the  workers 
have  steady  work  the  year  round,  so  that  the  actual  weekly 
income  is  less  than  these  figures  indicate.  Even  allowing  for 
this,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  figures  are  not  stil 
too  high,  since  it  was  not  possible  to  get  at  the  wages  from  the 
workers'  own  standpoint. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  rates  of  wages  among  the 
different  nationalities.  According  to  the  averages  made  from  the 
statements  of  the  contractors,  it  would  seem  that  the  order  should 
be  Poles,  Bohemians,  Jews,  and  Swedes  —  the  last  receiving  the 
highest  wages.  From  reading  and  from  conversations  with  the 
factory  inspectors,  the  idea  was  gathered  that  the  order  should 
be  Poles,  Jews,  Bohemians,  and  Swedes.  If  the  latter  is  the 
proper  order,  it  must  be  that  some  of  the  contractors  reported 
higher  wages  than  they  actually  pay,  or  that  more  than  wages 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Indeed,  in  point  of  room,  light, 
cleanliness,  etc.,  the  Bohemians  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Jews. 
They  live,  too,  in  a  roomier,  cleaner  part  of  the  city  and  work 
on  a  higher  grade  of  garments.^  Before  speaking  of  the  more 
general  conditions  in  all  the  shops,  the  results  of  an  attempt  to 
get  at  the  financial  position  of  the  individual  contractor  may  be 
stated.  A  Jewish  contractor  receives  20  cents  for  making  chil- 
dren's coats  ;  for  coats  he  now  receives  80  cents  where  five  years 
ago  he  received  ^1.25  and  ten  years  ago  $1.50;  for  cloaks  and 
suits  he  receives  from  $1  to  $1.40,  and  another  for  cloaks  and 
skirts  now  receives  $\  where  a  year  ago  he  received  $1.25  and 
five  years  ago  $2.  For  knee-pants  one  contractor  receives  8 
cents  a  pair  where  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  receiving 
9  cents.    Another  who  received  9^  cents  last  year  now  receives 

'See  p.  616,  Table  III,  "Prices,"  first  column:  a  Jewish  coatmaker  receives  80 
cents  and  a  Bohemian  $1.97.  It  is  as  a  rule  the  higher  grade  of  goods  for  which  the 
higher  prices  are  paid. 
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10  cents.  A  third  received  ii  cents  five  years  ago,  only  7  cents 
last  year,  and  now  receives  8  cents.  The  last  employs  6  people 
and  makes  about  800  pairs  a  week.  His  expenses  are  $a,^  per 
week  and  his  profit  about  $\%.  A  Jewish  contractor  on  Maxwell 
street  is  making  each  week,  with  the  help  of  16  employes,  600 
or  800  vests  of  medium  grade  at  25  cents  each.  Last  year  he 
received  but  22  cents  each  and  in  1896  only  18  cents,  "and  they 
were  hard  to  get."  His  expenses  for  wages,  express,  etc.,  are 
1^130  per  week,  leaving  him  ;^20  per  week  profit.  Prices  with 
him  have  risen  instead  of  fallen. 

A  Bohemian  coatmaker  receives  from  ;^i.i5  to  $2.25  or 
^2.50  where  some  five  years  ago  he  received  twice  as  much. 
For  overcoats  he  receives  from  $1.25  to  1^1.50  where  five  years 
ago  he  received  $2.25.  One  Bohemian,  with  the  help  of  9 
employes,  finishes  60  pairs  of  trousers  per  day  at  30  cents  per 
pair,  making  his  daily  gross  income  $\%.  His  daily  expenses  are 
about  as  follows:  machine  work,  ^6  ;  trimmings,  $1.05  ;  express, 
60  cents;  pressing,  $1.50 ;  finishing,  $5.10 ;  total,  S14.25.  At 
this  rate  he  would  make  $3.75  per  day,  or  $22.55  P^^  week. 
Nine  years  ago  he  was  receiving  67  per  cent,  more  per  pair.  In 
all  branches  of  the  trade,  then,  prices  are  considerably  lower 
than  five  or  ten  years  ago.  Yet  they  are  in  most  cases  much 
better  than  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  the  majority  of  the 
contractors  seemed  to  feel  that  business  was  fairly  prosper- 
ous. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time 
conditions  are  not  so  bad  as  they  might  be.  The  wages  in  many 
cases  are  fair  living  wages.  The  hours  as  reported  by  the  con- 
tractor are  seldom  more  than  ten,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can 
always  be  trusted.  At  any  rate,  the  statements  of  some  chil- 
dren from  the  Jewish  Training  School,  whose  fathers  work  in 
tailor  shops,  indicate  that  long  hours  are  often  demanded.  It  is 
only  fair  to  tell  of  two  exceptions  :  one  child  said  her  father  was 
a  custom  tailor  and  worked  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  at 
night,  earning  $10  a  week ;  another  worked  in  a  shop  on  Bunker 
street  from  7  to  6,  and  made  ;S8  a  week.  Both  of  these  men  were 
working  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  and  receiving  a  tolerable 
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wage.  Another  child,  however,  said  her  father  worked  from 
6  in  the  morning  until  7  or  8  at  night.  She  did  not  know  what 
wages  he  received.  Another  said  her  father  worked  in  a  down- 
town shop  from  6  to  6,  and  in  the  busy  season  had  to  begin  work 
at  4  or  5  and  work  until  8  or  9  o'clock. 

A  great  many  of  the  shops  are  situated  in  buildings — tene- 
ments or  shops  or  stables  —  on  the  back  part  of  the  lot.  This  is 
bad  for  two  reasons.  It  deprives  the  tenement  of  its  yard 
space  and  usually  makes  the  shop  front  on  the  alley  or  dirty 
back  street.  In  one  instance  on  the  northwest  side  there  was 
a  court  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
buildings  four  stories  high.  Heaps  of  dirty  snow  lay  massed  on 
the  ground,  too  much  shut  off  from  the  sun  to  melt  and  disap- 
pear. The  only  entrance  to  the  court  was  by  narrow  sidewalks 
along  the  front  tenement.  The  narrow  spaces  between  the  four 
buildings  only  served  to  make  the  court  more  dismal.  From 
below  the  steps  that  led  to  the  shop  in  the  rear  came,  even 
on  the  cold  winter  day,  the  foul  odors  of  an  ill-cared-for  closet. 
One  felt  almost  as  if  shut  up  in  some  dungeon  of  an  earlier  age, 
and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  on  returning  to  the  freer  air  and 
outlook  of  the  street. 

There  is  seldom  adequate  or  proper  sanitary  accommodation 
in  the  shops  or  on  the  premises.  Often  the  closets  are  wholly 
unfit  for  use.  In  one  instance  the  contractor  asked  the  inspector 
to  report  the  condition  to  the  board  of  health.  He  said  that  he 
had  already  asked  the  landlord  to  attend  to  the  matter,  but  he 
had  paid  no  heed.  The  Illinois  law  makes  no  provision  as  yet 
for  the  regulation  of  these  conditions. 

In  a  time  of  epidemic  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
etc.,  the  danger  to  the  public  health  from  the  tenement-house 
manufacture  of  garments  is  very  great.  There  are  so  many 
shops  that  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  them  all  at  any  such  time 
to  find  whether  garments  are  being  made  where  disease  exists. 
Through  ignorance  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  workers, 
clothing  permeated  with  disease  germs  may  be  sent  out. 
Except  in  such  a  time  of  special  danger,  however,  it  is  the 
workers  who  deserve    our  solicitude  rather    than    the  wearers. 
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According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  one  person  out  of  every  twenty-five  has  con- 
sumption. This  is  the  great  bane,  she  says,  of  the  garment 
workers.  It  causes  almost  more  trouble  than  the  low  wages. 
The  injury  to  one's  eyes  from  the  close  and  constant  appli- 
cation to  work  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  tailors.  It  is  they  and  the  home  finishers  who  are 
most  likely  to  work  far  into  the  night  and  cause  their  eyesight 
to  fail. 

Long  hours  at  a  foot-power  machine  bring  serious  pelvic 
disorders  upon  the  women  and  girls,  and  ruin  their  health.  One 
of  the  inspectors  said  one  day,  when  leaving  a  shop  where  a  girl 
of  fifteen  was  running  a  machine  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed:  "  If 
I  had  my  way  about  it,  no  woman  should  ever  work  like  that." 
Even  if  none  of  these  more  serious  troubles  come,  the  con- 
stant nervous  strain  gradually  takes  the  life  and  spirit  out  of 
one.  The  danger  to  physical  health  is  the  chief  reason  why 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  becomes  a  serious 
problem. 

So  far  as  any  danger  of  moral  contamination  is  concerned, 
there  seems  no  reason,  now  that  home  shops  have  been  practi- 
cally abolished,  why  there  should  be  any  more  danger  in 
this  than  in  any  other  kind  of  shop,  except  that  this  is  smaller, 
and  the  relations  of  the  contractor  with  his  employes,  and  of  the 
employes  with  one  another,  are  more  likely  to  be  on  a  personal 
plane.  It  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  know  the  working 
classes  that  they  are  as  moral  as  any  other  class  in  our  society 
— that  they  live  up  to  the  best  they  know  as  well  as  other 
people  do. 

The  question  of  child  labor,  however,  is  one  that  has 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  Illinois,  aside 
from  the  mere  question  of  health  and  morals.  One  of  the  chief 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be  at  work, 
and  that  no  child  fourteen  years  old  but  not  yet  sixteen 
may  work  without  an  affidavit,  and  that  no  child  may  work  more 
than  ten  hours  per  day.     Employers  are  well  acquainted  now  with 
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all  of  these  requirements,  and  a  violation  of  the  first  is  seldom 
found.  If  children  under  age  happen  to  be  working,  they  are 
hidden  away  or  sent  on  an  errand  if  possible  before  the  inspector 
enters.  There  are  instances,  indeed,  where  the  child  looks 
under  age;  but,  if  the  parents  have  sworn  that  he  is  over  fourteen, 
nothing  can  be  done  unless  he  is  very  much  under  size  or  is 
physically  unfit  to  work.  In  such  a  case  the  inspector  may 
require  a  physician's  certificate  that  the  child  is  able  to  work, 
but  such  a  certificate  may  easily  be  bought  from  some  unscru- 
pulous physician. 

One  open  and  actual  violation  of  the  law  was  found  last 
winter  among  the  Poles — the  first  case,  the  inspector  said,  that 
he  had  come  across  in  months.  Little  Jakubina  thought  she 
had  an  affidavit  ;  but  it  was  only  a  statement  from  her  priest 
that  she  had  been  confirmed  a  month  or  two  before,  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old.  The  child  had  a  slightl}'^  pinched,  worried 
face,  but  her  utter  inability  to  comprehend  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation was  a  more  distressing  feature  of  the  case.  She  had 
a  father,  a  brother,  and  two  older  sisters  who  were  at  work,  so 
that  there  could  have  been  no  need  for  her  leaving  school 
to  work.  There  were  only  eighteen  such  prosecutions  in  1898, 
while  before  that  year  there  had  been  two  or  three  or  four  times 
as  many. 

It  is  less  unusual  to  find  children  working  without  affidavits 
or  with  defective  ones.  In  1898  in  all  industries  932  children 
were  found  working  without  affidavits.  One  prosecution  of  him- 
self or  of  a  neighboring  contractor  is  usually  sufficient  to  teach 
the  lesson  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  An  employer  now 
generally  goes  for  his  affidavits  the  moment  the  inspector  enters 
the  room.  The  provision  has  done  something,  too,  toward 
making  children  more  stable  in  their  industrial  life.  It  was 
at  one  time  customary  for  children  to  go  in  flocks  from  one 
contractor  to  another  ;  but  now,  when  the  affidavit  has  been 
properly  filed,  an  employer  is  loth  to  let  his  workers  go. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  inspection  and  regula- 
tion of  the  garment  trades  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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SUMMARY    OF    FACTORY    INSPECTION    IN    THE    GARMENT    TRADES. 
I.      CHICAGO   AND    COOK   COUNTY,    1 893-9.' 


Number  of 

Females 

Malts 

Total  Chil- 

Females 

Males 

Total 

Year 

Shops 

under 

under 

dren  under 

oyer 

over 

Employes 

Inspected 

Sixteen 

Sixteen 

Sixteen 

Sixteen 

Sixteen 

1893 

704 

595 

3,617 

2,611 

6,823 

1894 

1,413 

721 

5,912 

4,469 

11,102 

1895 

1,715 

1,181 

126 

1,307 

7,780 

5,817 

14,904 

1896 

2,378 

1,060 

128 

1,188 

7,181 

6,383 

14.752 

1897 

3,688 

1,415 

323 

1,738 

16,580 

13,647 

31,965 

1898 

2,940 

1,624 

11,015 

13,072 

25,711 

1899 

3,674 

1,847 

298 

2,145 

18,332 

15,376 

35,853 

II.      CHICAGO   AND    NEW   YORK,    li 


Number 
of  Shops 
Inspected 

Females 

under 

Sixteen 

Males 
under 
Sixteen 

Total  Chil- 

dren  under 

Sixteen 

Females 

over 
Sixteen 

Males 

over 

Sixteen 

Total 
Employes 

Chicago 

New  York  city 

N.  Y.  state  and  city 

2,940 

5,532 
8,920 

592 
1,219 

266 
656 

1,624 

858 

1,875 

11,015 
29,938 
45,785 

13,072 
40,081 
55,884 

25,711 

70,877 

103,544 

III.      CHICAGO    AND    NEW   YORK,    li 


Total  Number 

of  Employes  in 

all  Industries 


Total  Number  of 

Employes  in 
Garment  Trades 


Percentage  of 
Garm't  Workers 
of  all  Employes 


Chicago 

Illinois 

New  York  state 


251.556 
351,057 
700,415 


25,711 

25,711 

103,544 


12.2  percent 

7-3       " 
14.8 


The  work  started  in  Illinois  with  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  as 
chief  inspector.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  shops  vis- 
ited in  1898  was  due  to  increased  work  of  the  inspectors  in  other 
lines.  The  Illinois  reports  for  1897  ^n<^  1898  furnish  a  few 
other  interesting  facts.  In  1897,  50  per  cent,  of  the  3,688  shops 
were  in  tenements  and  50  per  cent,  in  shop  buildings  ;  8^  per 
cent,  were  in  basements ;  24,  or  ^  of  i  per  cent.,  were  over 
sheds  or  stables;  685,  or  18^  per  cent.,  were  in  living-rooms; 

»  See  Illinois  State  Factory  Reports,  1893-9  ;  Report  for  1898,  p.  13. 

■See  New  York  State  Factory  Report  for  1898,  p.  41. 

3  See  Illinois  Report  for  1898,  p.  13,  and  New  York  Report  for  1898,  pp.  19,  41. 
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and  53,  or  i^  per  cent.,  were  filthy.  In  1898,  out  of  the  2,940 
shops  only  20^  per  cent,  were  in  tenements,  only  5  per  cent, 
were  in  basements,  and  153,  or  5^  per  cent.,  were  in  living-rooms 
used  as  shops.  In  1899  only  20  home-shops  were  found,  and 
prosecutions  were  instituted  against  1 1  of  these. 

The  law  as  it  stands  has  been  bravely  enforced,  but  it  does 
not  guard  against  all  abuses.  There  were  about  197  cases  where 
members  of  a  family  were  working,  without  outside  help,  in  their 
own  living-rooms,  and  1,011  cases  where  a  single  person  was  work- 
ing alone. ^  Over  these  cases  our  inspectors  have  no  jurisdiction 
unless  the  goods  are  infected.  A  similar  study  might  be  made 
of  the  New  York  reports.  Reference  to  the  table  just  given  will 
show  that  in  New  York  state  there  are  three  or  four  times  as 
many  garment  makers  as  in  Chicago,  and  in  New  York  city  two 
or  three  times  as  many.  In  New  York,  too,  14.8  per  cent,  of  all 
the  workers  whose  shops  are  inspected  by  the  factory  inspectors 
are  in  the  clothing  trades,  while  in  Illinois  only  7.3  percent,  are 
so  engaged. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conflicts  between  capital  and 
labor  in  current  history  was  the  strike  of  the  journeymen  tailors 
and  the  lockout  on  February  15,  1900.  There  were  700  men  in 
the  union,  and  thirty-five  or  forty  merchant  tailors  for  whom  they 
worked.  The  men  made  certain  requests  of  their  employers,  most 
important  of  which  was  the  plea  for  free  back-shops  in  or  near 
the  same  building  as  that  occupied  by  the  merchant  tailors. 
The  men  knew  that  in  the  back-shops  overtime  and  night  work 
could  not  so  easily  be  demanded  of  them.  The  merchant  tailors 
were  loth  to  grant  this  request,  partly  from  self-interest,  partly 
because  many  of  them  had  leases  on  their  present  quarters 
which  had  still  two  or  three  years  to  run,  partly  because  they 
could  with  difficulty  find  buildings  near  them  suitable  for  back- 
shops.  After  two  months  had  passed  with  various  attempts  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  the  following  contract  was  signed  on 
April  16,  by  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  and  by  the  Tailors' 
and  Drapers'  Exchange : 

'  Statement  of  a  deputy  inspector,  from  the  Report  of  1899. 
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1.  Wages  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present  for  three  years, 

2.  No  demand  for  a  back-shop  to  be  made  for  two  years,  but  any  mem- 
ber of  the  exchange  can  put  in  such  a  shop  if  he  chooses. 

3.  If  in  the  third  year  two-thirds  of  the  men  in  any  one  shop  demand  a 
back-shop,  it  will  be  put  in,  and  those  who  desire  to  work  elsewhere  than  in 
the  back-shop  may  do  so. 

4.  Any  tailor  now  employed  by  members  of  the  exchange  may  continue 
in  his  work  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  union. 

5.  All  fines  and  penalties  assessed  against  members  of  either  body  grow- 
ing out  of  the  lockout  are  suspended. 

6.  February  i ,  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  the  union  shall 
state  if  the  contract  shall  continue. 

7.  If  the  union  is  unable  to  secure  skilled  workmen,  the  boss  shall  do  so 
anywhere  he  can. 

8.  All  controversies  shall  be  referred  to  a  standing  conference  committee 
composed  of  three  members  each  of  the  union  and  exchange.' 

Many  of  the  tailors  were  far  from  satisfied  with  this  settlement. 
Although  many  of  the  employers  may  soon  introduce  the  back- 
shop  of  their  own  accord,  the  tailors  feel  that  it  is  putting  its 
universal  introduction  too  far  in  the  future. 

One  feature  of  the  sweating  system  that  deserves  some  atten- 
tion is  the  general  diffusion  of  the  goods  throughout  the  country. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  extent  of  this  distribution  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  character  of  the  goods  sold  in  a  country  town  in 
Illinois  150  miles  from  Chicago.  In  the  first  store  only  overalls, 
working  shirts,  and  jackets  were  kept.  They  were  bought  from 
J.  N.  Ward  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111,,  who  own  a  factory  equipped  with 
steam-power.  The  girls  make  from  1^5  to  ^9  per  week  at  piece 
work,  but  are  required  to  pay  5  cents  per  day  for  the  steam- 
power.  Tlie  next  merchant  who  was  questioned,  one  who  keeps 
a  low  grade  of  goods,  denied  outright  that  he  kept  any  sweat- 
shop goods,  and  added  that  what  he  knew  of  sweat-shops  was 
favorable  to  them. 

Another  merchant,  in  answer  to  the  questions  whether  he 
knew  anything  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  goods  were 
made,  and  whether  in  steam  factories,  small  shops,  or  tenements, 
said  :  "  I  suppose  in  all,  but  I  try  to  get  goods  that  are  made  out- 
side of  sweat-shops."     To  illustrate    the  prices  at  which  it  is 

'  Chicago  Record,  April  17,  190G. 
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possible  to  buy  goods  :  this  merchant  buys  knee-pants  at  from  $1 
to  $12  per  dozen,  trousers  at  from  $2  to  1^24  per  dozen  (this 
probably  includes  overalls),  and  wrappers  at  from  $2  to  $2^ 
per  dozen. 

The  members  of  a  third  firm  say  they  do  not  know  where 
their  goods  are  made.  Sellers  tell  them  that  they  have  their  own 
shops,  but  they  do  not  believe  it.  They  suppose  that  some  of 
their  goods  are  sweat-shop  goods,  but  "we  would  not  have  such 
if  we  knew  it."  They  buy  knee-pants  at  from  $2  to  $g  per  dozen, 
trousers  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  pair,  and  wrappers  at  from 
$6  to  $13.50  per  dozen.  Ten  years  ago  they  paid  from  $3.50  to 
$\2  per  dozen  for  knee-pants,  $\  to  $2.50  per  pair  for  trousers, 
and  $8  to  $15  per  dozen  for  wrappers. 

The  prices  at  which  these  goods  can  be  bought  from  the 
manufacturer  furnish  in  themselves  some  indication  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  must  be  made.  Wrappers  at  from  $4 
to  $6  per  dozen,  or  33^  to  50  cents  apiece  !  The  cloth  alone  at 
retail  would  cost  3  cents  or  5  cents  per  yard,  and  eight  or  ten 
yards  are  required  to  make  a  garment.  Not  all  of  the  10  or  15 
cents'  value  that  is  not  in  the  cloth  can  have  gone  to  the  makers. 
The  knee-pants  illustrate  further.  In  the  three  knee- pants  shops 
visited  in  Chicago  the  prices  received  by  the  contractors  were 
95  cents,  96  cents,  and  $1.20  per  dozen  pairs.  In  the  small  town 
we  find  the  country  merchant  able  to  buy  knee-pants  from  the 
large  city  firms  at  $1  or  $2  per  dozen  —  8J^  or  16^  cents  a  pair. 
Goods  which  can  be  sold  at  wholesale  for  such  a  price  have  prob- 
ably been  made  under  worse  conditions  than  those  for  which  the 
contractor  receives  8  or  10  cents  a  pair.  There  doubtless  is  some 
difference  in  the  grade  of  the  garments ;  but,  granting  that,  one 
fears  that  conditions  are  not  improving  for  the  workers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  small  merchants,  30  cents  a  pair  was  the  lowest  price 
at  which  such  goods  could  be  bought  ten  years  ago.  Part  of  the 
cheapening  is  due  to  improved  methods  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  cloth,  but  one  is  led  to  doubt  whether  it  is  not  partly  that 
the  workers  are  receiving  lower  wages.  At  any  rate  the  contrac- 
tors are  receiving  lower  prices  from  the  manufacturers,'  and  hence 
could  with  difficulty  pay  as  high  wages  as  before. 

'  See  p.  618. 
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These  goods  were  bought  mostly  in  Chicago  from  two  promi- 
nent firms.  One  of  them  had  in  1893  (later  figures  are  not 
available)  one  inside  shop  with  37  employes,  and  two  outside 
shops  with  38  employes.  One  of  these  was  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
a  tenement  building  which  was  in  dreadful  condition.  The 
other  firm  in  1893  employed  179  workers  in  22  outside  shops. 
Some  of  them  were  in  living-rooms,  5  were  in  basements,  some 
—  probably  the  majority — sent  out  work  into  the  neighboring 
homes  to  be  finished. 

In  one  of  the  basement  shops,  where  the  air  was  almost  unbreathable,  1 5 
girls  under  16  years  of  age  were  working;  8  of  these,  on  being  examined, 
were  found  to  be  unfit  for  work  from  spinal  curvature,  phthisis,  irregular 
development,  enlargement  of  bones,  and  other  ailments.' 

In  1895  this  firm  had  91  outside  shops,  employing  1,111 
workers.  In  1898  it  had  one  inside  shop,  with  86  employes,  and 
probably  many  outside  shops.  Some  of  the  best  department 
stores  do  a  country-order  business  not  at  all  in  keeping  with 
their  city  style.  They  send  out  descriptive  catalogues  of  gar- 
ments such  as  they  would  scarcely  keep  in  their  basements  in 
Chicago.  Probably  the  most  of  the  goods  made  in  inside  shops 
are  sold  in  the  city,  and  the  cheap  garments  made  in  contractors' 
shops  sent  to  the  country  stores.  One  of  these  firms  had  in  1898 
two  inside  shops  or  factories,  employing  304  people,^  but  it  also 
has  outside  shops.3 

The  facts  stated  show  how  very  dependent  people  in  general, 
and  especially  people  in  the  country,  are  upon  the  work  of  the 
outside  shops.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  the  steam  shop, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  kind  of  shop  in  existence  at 
present. 

One  other  phase  of  the  sweating  system  has  yet  to  be  stud- 
ied—  its  parasitic  character.'*  By  this  is  meant  that  one's  wages 
are  insufficient  to  support  the  life  of  the  worker.  In  order  to 
find  to  what  extent  the  garment  trades  are  parasitic,  a  study  was 

'Illinois  Factory  Report,  1893,  PP-  23,  34,  35.  'Ibid.,  1898,  p.  106. 

'During  the  tours  of  personal  investigation  two  such  outside  shops  were  visited. 
See  also  Illinois  Factory  Report,  1895,  p.  67. 

«  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  Vol.  II,  pp.  749  sqq. 
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made  of  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities  of 
Chicago  for  the  months  of  January  to  July,  1900.  Reports  were 
not  in  from  all  the  districts  of  the  city ;  in  all,  however,  the 
reports  of  1,918  cases  were  studied,  or  about  one-third  as  many 
as  were  reported  in  1899  in  the  whole  city.  The  result  may  be 
regarded  as  fairly  typical,  but  perhaps  a  little  smaller  in  pro- 
portion than  the  average.  The  accompanying  table  summarizes 
the  results  of  the  investigation. 

Out  of  the  whole  number  of  records  studied,  974  were  incom- 
plete or  reported  no  occupation  (probably  had  none),  and  874 
reported  some  other  occupation,  while  only  70  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  garment  trades.  All  but  29  of  these  were 
women  who  did  plain  sewing  or  were  seamstresses  or  dress- 
makers. It  is  permissible  to  notice  these,  although,  as  their 
work  is  usually  done  in  a  private  house  for  a  particular  person, 
they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  garment  trades.  Taking  all 
together,  there  were  10  dressmakers,  14  seamstresses,  19  plain 
sewers,  17  tailors  or  tailoresses,  and  12  of  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions. Eleven  were  Americans,  8  Jews,  and  13  Germans,  while 
the  rest  were  of  several  other  nationalities,  or  were  not  reported. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  all  the  families  was  253,  and  the 
average  size  of  the  family  3.61  persons.  Seventeen  were  males 
and  53  were  females.  Nine  were  less  than  twenty-five  years  old 
and  8  were  over  fifty,  while  30  were  between  these  ages.  Six- 
teen were  single,  24  married,  18  widowed,  and  12  deserted  or 
divorced.  The  average  wage  was  1^4.32,  rent  ^5.20,  and  number 
of  rooms  3.3.^  Twenty-three  had  no  secondary  occupation,  38 
were  housewives,  and  9  had  some  other  secondary  occupation. 
Work  was  asked  for  in  18  cases,  transportation  in  14,  and  money, 
fuel,  clothing,  etc.,  in  39.  The  need  was  caused  by  sickness, 
death,  or  misfortune  in  37  cases,  by  desertion  in  12  cases,  and 
by  lack  of  work  in  14. 

Of  the  29  tailors  and  other  garment  workers  more  than  half 
were  Jews  and  Germans.  There  were  9  tailors,  6  tailoresses,  5 
pants-makers  and  finishers,  and  i  of  each  of  several  other  branches 
of  the  trade.     The  wages  reported  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $^  per 

'  The  data  here  were  so  meager  as  to  make  the  averages  of  little  value. 
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week,  while  the  husband  of  one  deserted  woman  had  earned 
$18  per  week.  Women  were  in  need  of  assistance  a  few 
more  times  than  men.  The  aid  asked  varied  from  letters  of 
recommendation  to  food  and  clothing  or  work  and  money. 
Sickness  or  desertion  or  lack  of  work  were  the  chief  causes 
of  need.  It  is  almost  appalling  to  see  how  many  times  desertion 
appeared  as  the  cause  of  need  (fifteen  times  out  of  the  seventy 
cases).  It  seems  as  if  something  must  be  seriously  wrong 
somewhere. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  study  of  charity  records 
seems  to  be  that  sweat-shop  workers  very  seldom  ask  any  aid, 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  often  work  which  they  desire.  One  is 
compelled  to  feel  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  them.  One  sorrow- 
ful case  was  recorded — a  man  twenty-nine  years  old,  so  far  gone 
with  consumption  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  work,  with  a  wife  and 
child  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  parents  living  with  him. 
The  record  says:  "The  wretchedness  of  this  man  is  pitiable,  his 
wish  to  work  sad  in  the  extreme." 

Statements  of  Mr.  Minnick  and  Mr.  Weller,  superintendents 
of  the  stock  yards  and  west  side  districts,  respectively,  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  from  which  most  sweat-shop  cases  would 
be  expected,  go  to  corroborate  this  view.  It  is  not  well,  Mr. 
Minnick  says,  for  charity  to  interpose  in  the  sweating  trade, 
because  it  pushes  wages  down  just  so  much  farther.  If  they 
can  keep  along  themselves,  it  is  vastly  better. 

The  facts  gleaned  from  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  however, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  garment  trades  predominate 
among  the  Jews,  that  the  Jews  are  more  in  need  of  assistance 
than  other  nationalities,  or,  possibly,  that  they  are  more  ready 
to  ask  assistance  and  get  it  if  they  can.  Then,  too,  it  is  true 
that  the  wealthy  Jews  take  care  of  their  own  poor  very  well. 
One  of  the  trustees  of  the  organization  says  that  most  of  those 
who  need  assistance  because  of  sickness  or  of  insufficiency  of 
earnings  are  at  work  in  the  garment  or  shoe  trades.  Assistance 
was  given  in  1897  and  1898  as  follows  :^ 

'  See  Report  of  United  Hebrew  Charities  for  1897-8,  p.  27. 
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1897  1898 

Total  cases  (all  causes  and  all  occupations) '         .         -         -  3,088  2,364 

Need  caused  by  sickness  or  death    -         ...         -           589  576 

Need  caused  by  insufficiency  of  earnings      -         -         -         .      730  460 

Supposing  that  only  one-half  of  the  cases  where  need  was  caused 
by  sickness  or  death  and  by  insufficiency  of  earnings  were  among 
the  garment-makers,  that  would  be  659  cases,  or  21.35  P^^  cent., 
in  1897,  ^"^d  518  cases,  or  21.91  per  cent.,  in  1898  ;  while  only 
about  6  per  cent,  of  the  1,918  cases  studied,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Associated  Charities,  were  strictly  sweat-shop  workers. 
The  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cases  for  insufficiency 
of  earnings  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  business  in  the  gar- 
ment trades  has  been  better  the  last  year  or  two  than  for  some 
time  before.  Of  the  344  men  who  asked  for  work  at  the 
employment  bureau,  twenty-eight,  or  only  8.1  per  cent.,  were 
garment-makers.^ 

Even  before  one  has  become  familiar  with  the  facts  about 
present  conditions  in  the  garment  trades  the  question  arises : 
"What  is  the  reason  for  all  the  abuses,  the  maladjustments,  the 
ill  coordinations  in  these  industries  ? "  The  answer  cannot  be 
given  in  a  sentence,  nor  can  the  fault  be  laid  at  any  one  man's 
door. 

Perhaps  the  causes  most  generally  recognized  and  understood 
are  those  due  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  workers. 
First  among  these  is  the  absence  of  American  ideas  and 
sympathies.  It  was  in  New  York,  where  the  tide  of  immigrants 
enters,  that  the  system  first  gained  a  foothold  and  reached  its 
most  acute  form.  The  foreigners,  as  has  already  been  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Russians,  not  having  money  enough  to  take  them 
farther  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  settle  down  in  New  York. 
Their  standard  of  living  is  so  low  that  they  are  willing  to  work 
for  wages  which  an  American  would  not  accept. 

Through  living  with  others  of  their  own  nationality  they  fail 
to  come  into  touch  with  American  life.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to    speak    of    this    without   mentioning    their    ignorance    also. 

'The  occupations  are  not  differentiated  in  the  report,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
gain  access  to  the  case  records. 

'Report  of  United  Hebrew  Charities,  p.  29. 
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Illiteracy  is  very  frequent  among  them,  especially  among  the 
Italians.  On  a  low  plane  of  intelligence  in  their  own  country, 
they  remain  on  the  same  plane  here  or  sink  to  one  still  lower, 
because  in  their  own  country  they  had  known  the  common 
speech,  but  here  they  are  almost  helpless  when  away  from  their 
own  people,  unless  they  learn  English.  This  many  of  them  fail 
to  do,  especially  if  they  had  reached  maturity  before  they  came 
over.  But,  besides  ignorance  of  the  language,  there  is  igno- 
rance of  our  laws  and  institutions,  of  our  ways  of  doing  things, 
of  our  aims  and  aspirations,  to  work  against  these  people  and 
keep  them  down.  Added  to  this  is  their  poverty,  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  them  to  accept  whatever  work  with  whatever 
wages  they  can  get.  "The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty,"  according  to  the  old  proverb.  The  sweating  system 
surely  works  in  two  directions :  if  it  is  true  that  the  people  are 
poor  because  their  wages  are  low,  it  is  equally  true  that  their 
wages  are  low  because  they  are  poor. 

Besides  these  things  there  is  the  shifting  character  of  the 
population.  The  contractors  are  here  today  and  there  tomor- 
row. Their  employes  are  even  more  unsettled  in  their  places  of 
abode.  This  fact,  with  that  of  their  isolation  and  their  igno- 
rance, makes  organization  almost  impossible.  The  fact  of  isola- 
tion applies  particularly  to  the  home  workers.  Unless  they 
happen  to  have  neighbors  who  work  for  the  same  employer,  they 
cannot  tell  what  other  people  who  are  doing  the  same  work  for 
the  same  man  are  earning.  Their  situation  in  small  shops  works 
in  the  same  direction,  although  to  a  less  degree.  Although  the 
people  in  a  shop  are  likely  to  earn  the  same  wages  for  the  same 
amount  of  work,  yet  a  shop  making  the  same  grade  of  garments 
in  the  same  block,  or  even  next  door,  may  be  paying  higher  or 
lower  wages. 

Another  set  of  causes  has  its  rise  in  the  character  of  the 
industry.  The  garment  trades  are  seasonal  industries ;  that  is, 
there  are  certain  months  in  the  year  when  a  great  deal  of  work 
must  be  done  and  other  months  in  which  there  is  almost  no 
work.  The  roots  of  this  reason  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
people  all  wish  to  have  their  suits  at  the  same  time.     One  feels 
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that  very  few  people  hold  the  sensible  view  of  the  old  lady  who 
refused  to  have  her  sleeves  made  smaller  because,  as  she  said, 
she  was  not  ashamed  to  let  people  know  that  she  had  some 
clothes  last  year.  This  devotion  to  fashion  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  tailor  to  sit  at  his  bench  all  night  long,  and  for  the  con- 
tractor to  keep  his  employes  at  work  from  6  or  7  in  the  morn- 
ing until  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  or  else  to  employ  25  or  50 
per  cent,  more  workers.  This  explains  in  part  the  long  hours 
of  the  home  finisher. 

In  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  the  garments  are  made  up 
in  the  spring  for  the  following  fall,  and  in  the  fall  for  the  next 
spring,  and  the  seasonal  difficulty  still  comes  in,  but  rests  to  a 
smaller  degree  on  fashion  than  does  the  custom  trade.  The 
seasonal  character  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  fact  that 
only  half  of  the  shops  visited  had  steady  work  —  and  this  for 
many  of  them  only  during  the  past  year  —  and  that  in  the  knee- 
pants  shops  the  busy  season,  with  athirteen-hour  day,  was  only  four 
months  long,  while  the  rest  of  the  year  there  was  work  only  for 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week. 

Another  cause  is  that  these  are  to  some  extent  unskilled 
trades,  because  of  the  minute  division  of  labor.  A  tailor  makes 
an  entire  garment  himself;  but  in  the  ordinary  contractor's  shop 
one  person  does  the  basting,  one  of  the  operators  sews  the  first 
straight  seams,  another  takes  the  more  difficult  part,  while  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  divided  among  several  handworkers,  the 
button-sewers,  and  the  home  finishers.  Most  parts  of  the  work 
one  can  learn  easily  in  a  day,  or  in  a  week  or  two  at  the  outside. 
It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  find  workers,  people  who  have  no  trade 
and  no  pride  of  trade  or  skill ;  and  the  unskilled  trades  are 
almost  always  overcrowded.  This  leads  to  competition  among 
the  workers  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  If  one  asks  for 
higher  wages,  a  contractor's  ready  answer  is  :  "  Go,  if  you  please  ; 
I  can  find  someone  else  who  will  gladly  work  for  less." 

Again,  the  easy  adaptation  of  labor  to  the  fluctuations  of 
trade  is  largely  responsible  for  the  persistence  of  the  sweating 
system.  Suppose  that  a  contractor's  normal  output  a  week  is 
700  vests,  and  that  to  make  that  number  he  employs  six  men 
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and  ten  women  and  girls.  His  firm  sends  him  800  to  be  made 
in  a  given  week.  He  must,  then,  to  finish  the  work,  employ  one 
more  man  and  two  more  women,  or  else  lengthen  the  working 
day.  After  a  week  or  two  the  amount  of  work  falls  off  and  he 
receives  but  500  vests.  He  may  keep  the  sixteen  workers  with- 
out keeping  them  busy  the  usual  number  of  hours,  but  he  is  more 
likely  to  dismiss  one  of  the  men  and  three  or  four  of  the  girls. 
In  a  factory  supplied  with  power  there  cannot  be  these  sudden 
and  frequent  changes  in  the  labor  force  without  too  great  a 
loss  to  the  employer. 

Very  closely  connected  with  this  is  another  reason,  the  inex- 
pensiveness  of  such  a  "plant."  A  small  room,  a  few  sewing 
machines,  and  people  are  all  that  a  contractor  needs  to  set  up  shop. 
Fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  will  do  very  well  for  a  start,  and 
his  workers  are  in  his  opinion  worthy  of  little  more  consideration 
than  his  foot-power  machines.  To  open  a  factory,  however,  he 
must  have  a  steam  engine  with  its  connection  to  the  improved 
machines.  When  he  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  putting  in 
power,  he  cannot  afford  to  let  any  machines  stand  idle,  and  his 
employes  have  steady  work. 

The  third  set  of  causes  is  due  to  the  method  of  work.  To  a 
large  degree  the  clothing  trade  is  a  belated  industry,  through  the 
non-application  of  improved  machinery  and  through  the  failure 
to  adopt  factory  methods. 

Home  work  is  another  cause  of  much  trouble.  Herein  lies 
the  danger  to  the  public  health,  because  so  many  homes  cannot 
be  kept  under  constant  inspection.  In  withdrawing  the  workers 
from  the  protection  of  the  factory  acts  and  in  rendering  trade 
combination  impossible,  home  work  becomes  part  of  the  reason, 
too,  for  the  long  hours  and  low  wages.  The  wages  are  kept  low 
because  the  workers  are  scattered  in  their  homes,  do  not  know 
what  other  people  are  earning,  and  sometimes  have  other  means 
of  support,  so  that  they  are  willing  to  work  for  a  pittance.  There 
is  no  law  limiting  the  hours  in  this  state,  but  in  ordinary  indus- 
tries they  are  limited  by  custom  to  eight  or  ten.  The  hours  in 
the  home  are  often  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Another  stronghold  of  sweating  is  the  system  of  piece  work. 
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An  ambitious  person  is  anxious  to  earn  as  much,  and  as  much 
more  than  his  fellow-workers,  as  possible.  This  anxiety  and 
hurry  involve  severe  nervous  strain,  and  the  lack  of  laws  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  makes  the  abuse  in  the  shops  possible.  The 
task  system*  combines  the  evils  of  piece  work  and  home  work. 

A  fourth  set  of  causes  arises  in  the  attitude  of  manufacturer, 
contractor,  landlord,  and  consumer.  They  all,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  have  a  happy,  or  rather  unhappy,  feeling  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  often  a  sordid  desire  for  individual  profit.  The 
manufacturer  says :  "  I  give  out  my  work  to  the  contractors  who 
come  here  anxious  to  do  it ;  it  is  no  affair  of  mine  where  or  how 
it  is  done."  The  contractor  says:  "I  have  this  work  to  finish 
in  a  given  time.  I  must  do  it  in  that  time  or  I  can  get  no  more. 
I  am  obliged  to  have  my  workers  come  early  in  the  morning 
and  stay  late  at  night.  I  cannot  give  them  more  work  when  I 
have  none.  I  cannot  help  the  rush  of  work  nor  the  lack  of  work. 
As  for  the  home  finishers,  they  are  glad  to  get  the  work,  and  the 
condition  of  their  home  does  not  concern  me."  The  landlord 
says:  "Yes,  I  own  the  property,  to  be  sure,  and  I  rent  it,  or  my 
agents  rent  it,  to  whoever  will  pay  the  most  rent  the  most 
promptly.  It  is  unsanitary,  is  it,  and  out  of  repair  ?  Oh  well,  I 
I  have  not  time  to  see  to  that.  I  can't  afford  to  fix  it  up  now." 
The  consumer  says :  "Where  is  the  Sunday  paper  ?  Let  me 
look  at  the  bargains  for  tomorrow.  I  must  surely  go  to  the  city 
to  look  at  those  knee-pants,  25  and  50  cents  a  pair;  and  night 
dresses,  fine  quality,  for  ;^i  ;  fine  linen  handkerchiefs,  hem- 
stitched and  embroidered  by  hand,  12^  cents  each.  Yes,  I 
must  surely  have  some  of  these  things." 

It  is  the  old  story  of  Cain  unwilling  to  acknowledge  himself 
his  brother's  keeper,  an  illustration  of  the  proverb  that  what  is 
everybody's  business — or  rather,  perhaps,  nobody's  business — will 
never  be  done  ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  worker  says :  "  Yes,  I  must 
keep  on  working,  even  though  my  back  is  breaking  and  my  eyes 
will  scarcely  stay  open,  for  wife  and  little  ones  must  have  bread, 
and  I  must  work  now  if  it  kills  me,  for  soon  there  will  be  no 
work  to  do."     And  the  young  woman  says :  "Three  dollars,  four 

'See  p.  605. 
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dollars,  or  five  dollars  a  week  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year!  What  shall  I  do  the  rest  of  the  year?  Oh,  I  must  try  to 
save  a  little,  or  things  worse  than  death  may  befall  me."  This 
is  not  too  dark  a  picture  for  many  of  the  35,853  workers  in  the 
garment  trades  in  Chicago. 

Connected  with  the  desire  for  large  profits  and  low  prices  is 
competition,  or  the  "higgling  of  the  market."^  Because  manu- 
facturers have  to  compete  with  one  another,  they  drive  as  close 
bargains  as  possible  with  their  contractors  ;  and  because  the  con- 
tractors are  in  a  similar  race,  they  must  pay  their  employes  as 
little  as  possible  and  get  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of  them. 

A  further  cause  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  system  is  the 
position  of  the  poor,  their  poverty,  and  their  necessity  to 
buy  cheap  goods.  The  Webbs  have  said  that  "sweating  itself 
creates  the  conditions  of  sweating."  "^  It  is  most  certainly  true 
that  those  who  make  sweated  goods  arc  among  those  who  buy 
them.  But  many  farmers  and  the  poor  in  small  towns  depend  on 
such  goods.  It  may  be  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  sweating 
system  of  their  own,  and  that  they  are  themselves  compelled  to 
work  too  hard  for  too  little  pay. 

A  mere  acquaintance  with  existing  conditions  in  the  gar- 
ment trades  is  sufficient  to  cause  one  to  begin  dreaming  of 
Utopias  for  the  sweat-shop  workers,  but  mundane  creatures  like 
ourselves  are  hardly  ready  for  Utopias.  Just  at  present  some 
more  immediate  and  practical  ideal  is  desired. 

The  first  thing  to  be  hoped  for  is  the  gradual  displacement 
of  the  small  shop  and  the  system  of  home  work  by  the  factory 
system.  Even  the  small  steam  or  gas  factory  has  some  disad- 
vantages. It  is  very  likely  to  occupy  one  or  more  floors  of  some 
old  tenement  or  other  building  never  intended  for  a  factory,  and 
consequently  badly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  and  in  an  unsani- 
tary condition.  The  gas  engine,  too,  often  poisons  the  air. 
Moreover,  with  small  factories,  the  workers  in  any  one  branch  of 
the  trade  are  likely  to  be  widely  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
and  organization  is  still  difficult.     A  building  erected  purposely 

» S.  AND  B.  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  Part  III,  chap.  ii. 

*See  S.  AND  B.  Webb,  Problems  of  Industry,  p.  146. 
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for  a  garment  factory  will  have  large,  light,  well-ventilated,  sani- 
tary rooms  for  separate  parts  of  the  process.  Electric  power 
may  displace  steam-  or  gas-  or  foot-power.  There  will  be  sepa- 
rate toilet-rooms  for  men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  with  large  pleasant  dressing-rooms  for  the  women 
instead  of  one  foul  closet  for  both  men  and  women. 

In  such  a  factory  the  wages  may  not  be  much  higher  than  in 
some  of  those  that  were  visited.  Indeed,  it  is  often  true,  unless 
the  labor  is  organized  as  among  the  Swedes,  that  the  wages  are 
a  little  lower  in  the  steam  shops  than  in  the  better  class  of  con- 
tractors' shops  near  by ;  but  the  hours  are  shorter,  never  more 
than  ten,  and  there  is  not  the  strain  of  piece  work.  The  mere 
abolition  of  piece  work  would  go  far  toward  destroying  the 
sweating  system.  Work  would  be  paid  for  by  the  week,  and 
could  be  done  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed.  The  construction 
of  large  factories  would  do  much,  too,  toward  overcoming  the 
seasonal  difficulty,  since  the  fixed  plant  of  the  factory  would 
make  for  comparative  regularity  and  steadiness  of  employment. 
Moreover,  home  work  would  be  done  away,  and  this  would  help 
to  destroy  the  parasitic  character  of  the  industry. 

Another  thing  to  be  desired  is  a  higher  standard  of  life 
among  the  workers  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  no  idea  of 
cleanliness,  and  no  desire  for  it.  More  know  nothing  whatever 
of  ventilation  and  sanitation.  Education  along  these  lines  is, 
for  such  people,  more  practical  and  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance than  education  along  academic  lines,  at  least  for  the  older 
generation.  Efforts  to  educate  foreigners  are  sometimes  dis- 
couraging, especially  when  the  result  is  like  that  in  an  experi- 
ment with  some  Italians.  They  were  put  into  four-  or  five-room 
flats,  of  which  each  family  was  expected  to  occupy  one ;  but 
before  the  experimenters  knew  it,  there  was  a  family  in  every 
room. 

Organization  of  the  workers  is  another  part  of  the  ideal  con- 
ditions which  one  hopes  may  soon  be  brought  about.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  one  of  the 
Swedish  unions  has  already  been  mentioned.  Attempts  to  form 
unions  with  members  from  different  nationalities  have  not  been 
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successful,  because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  likes  and  dislikes,  of 
tastes  and  ideals,  of  aims  and  interests  among  the  workers.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  might  be  unions  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  industry  for  each  nationality.  It  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  organizing  women  working  in  their  homes ;  but,  if  the 
factory  system  is  brought  in,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  such 
organization.  Some  would  think  it  hopeless,  too,  to  attempt  to 
organize  the  Italians,  but  only  twenty -eight  of  the  Italians  work- 
ing in  the  garment  trades  were  men.  So  small  a  number  of 
workers,  even  if  unorganized,  could  not  affect  the  conditions  of 
trade  very  much. 

The  immediate  change  to  be  desired  for  the  tailors  is  the 
introduction  of  the  back-shop.  There  are  two  or  three  reasons 
for  such  a  change.  In  the  first  place,  the  owner  of  a  factory 
does  not  require  or  expect  his  workers  to  pay  rent  for  the  room 
in  which  they  work  nor  to  own  the  machines  they  use.  The 
factory  system  is  supposed  to  have  displaced  domestic  industry 
in  this  age  in  America.  The  present  system  is  contrary,  then, 
to  current  ideas  of  industrial  propriety.  In  the  next  place,  when 
paid  by  many  isolated  individuals  for  small  scattered  rooms,  rent 
is  likely  to  be  much  higher  than  when  one  larger  and  better 
room  is  rented  by  one  individual.  According  to  one  estimate, 
the  cost  of  rent  would  be  reduced  at  least  30  per  cent.  Besides 
this  waste  of  money,  the  waste  of  space  can  also  be  avoided  by 
the  back-shop.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  men  are  working 
together  in  this  way,  their  conditions  can  be  much  better  known 
by  the  factory  inspectors,  and  night  work  and  overtime  will  be 
required  by-  the  merchant  tailors  with  much  more  difficulty. 
Since  the  supply  of  custom  tailors  is  not  great,  there  would  be 
more  work  to  do  in  the  busy  season,  and  either  wages  must  rise 
or  the  busy  season  must  last  longer.  This  one  change  in  the 
method  of  work  would  help  to  overcome  the  seasonal  difficulty 
among  the  tailors.  It  would  take  at  least  25  or  30  per  cent, 
longer  to  do  the  work  if  excessive  hours  were  not  allowed. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  :  "  How  shall  these  changes 
be  brought  about  ?"  The  means  of  effecting  a  change  in  so  com- 
plex a  situation  as   the   sweating  system  has  been  seen  to  be 
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cannot  be  perfectly  simple.  One  of  the  first  means  that  suggest 
themselves,  however,  is  legislation.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
toward  doing  away  with  the  evils  of  the  system  in  New  York 
and  in  Boston  through  the  enactment  of  laws  ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  in  Chicago  has  been  regulated  to  a  large 
extent.  But  better  regulation  is  needed.  Many  urge  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  because  of  the  distribution 
throughout  the  whole  country  of  the  garments  made  in  shops  in 
these  cities.  Such  action  could  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  It  could  provide  that  all 
goods  should  be  made  under  sanitary  conditions  ;  but,  unless  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  were  left  to  the  state  inspectors,  a  large 
corps  of  government  inspectors  would  be  necessary. 

There  might,  however,  be  this  further  justification  of  federal 
legislation.  It  is  probable  that  the  sweating  system  exists  to 
some  extent  and  in  a  more  or  less  extreme  form  in  almost  every 
large  city  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones  in  the  United  States. 
The  clothing  industry  is  not,  like  the  pork-packing  industry,  for 
example,  one  that  is  by  its  character  confined  to  a  large  city.  As 
was  noted  in  the  country  trade,  not  quite  all  the  garments  came 
from  Chicago  ;  and  one  merchant  knew  of  clothing  shops  in  a 
town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  in  Illinois.  It  must  require  a 
vast  labor  force — many  more  than  the  128,255  people  reported  as 
at  work  in  clothing  shops  in  1898  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  city  and 
state  of  New  York — to  make  the  garments  for  our  seventy-six 
million  people.  Considering  that  only  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the 
states  in  the  union  have  any  labor  laws  or  factory  legislation 
whatever,  and  that  only  five  of  these  attempt  to  regulate  the 
sweating  system,  it  may  be  imagined  how  widespread  the  system 
may  be,  and  how  great  is  the  chance  for  abuses.  Until  the  sepa- 
rate states  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  responsibility  for 
the  conditions  of  their  workers,  the  federal  government  is  the 
only  power  to  protest  against  any  evils  which  may  exist. 

Another  reason  often  given  for  the  federal  legislation  is  the 
phenomenon  of  the  states  in  competition  with  one  another.  An 
instance  in  point  was  the  case  of  the  Boston  cutters,  who  found 
their  work  being  sent  to  New  York  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
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foreign  labor. ^  The  federal  government  might  be  able  to  pro- 
tect one  state  against  another,  and  yet,  if  all  had  proper  laws 
efficiently  enforced,  such  protection  would  not  be  necessary. 

In  the  matter  of  immigration,  however,  federal  legislation 
might  have  a  place  without  encroaching  on  the  duties  of  the" 
separate  states.  Perhaps  the  only  addition  that  is  needed  to  our 
present  restrictions  is  the  educational  test  carefully  applied.  Yet 
Mr.  John  Williams,  chief  factory  inspector  in  New  York,  urges 
the  complete  prohibition  of  immigration  for  ten  years.  New 
York  feels  the  evils  in  this  respect  more  keenly  than  Chicago, 
because  so  many  of  the  new  immigrants  flock  into  the  trade  and 
keep  the  prices  low  and  the  conditions  bad,  A  further  suggestion 
in  connection  with  immigration  that  seems  very  valuable  is  the 
establishment  of  a  national  land  and  labor  employment  bureau 
in  New  York  to  help  immigrants  find  suitable  work  upon  land- 
ing. This  might  be  especially  valuable  in  dealing  with  the 
Italians,  to  offset  the  padrone  system  and  to  help  them  to  find 
work  on  the  farms  instead  of  settling  down  in  the  cities. 

Illinois  needs  further  state  legislation,  providing  first  of  all 
for  a  larger  appropriation  and  a  larger  force  of  factory  inspectors 
with  larger  powers.  Massachusetts  had  in  1897  ^"  appropria- 
tion of  $93,300  with  33  inspectors.  New  York  over  ;^6o,ooo  with 
44  inspectors,  Pennsylvania  over  ;^6o,ooo  with  24  inspectors,  and 
Illinois  only  1^15,000  with  11  inspectors.'  The  Illinois  report 
for  1898  urges  the  doubling  of  the  appropriation  and  the  addition 
of  five  deputy  inspectors.  Other  changes  which  the  chief's 
experience  has  made  him  deem  it  wise  to  recommend  are  the 
use  of  a  tag  and  the  granting  of  licenses  to  satisfactory  shops. 
If  all  garments  made  in  tenements  or  dwelling-houses  were  so 
labeled,  few  people  of  any  intelligence  would  wish  to  buy  them. 
Furthermore,  if  the  inspectors  had  power  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
license  to  any  individual  wishing  to  employ  persons  outside  of 
his  own  family,  judging  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  size 
and  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  room  or  rooms  to 
be  used,  the  number  of  tenement  shops  could  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  standard   of  their  condition  raised.     The  efficiency  of 

'See  p.  604.        'See  Illinois  Factory  Inspector's  Report,  1898,  p.  6. 
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these  provisions  has  already  been  tested  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts. 

One  other  matter  the  state  legislature  has  power  to  control  — 
the  number  of  hours  in  a  working  day.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
state  of  Illinois  that  she  has  no  laws  whatever  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  hours  which  a  man  or  a  woman  may  work  in  a  day  or  a 
week.  The  only  law  which  she  had  on  this  point  was  adjudged 
unconstitutional.  The  hours  of  child  labor  are  restricted  to  ten 
per  day  ;  but  the  state  ought  to  amend  her  constitution,  if  neces- 
sary, and  enact  a  similar  law  for  men  and  women  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  Let  it  be  a  ten-hour  law  to  start  with, 
if  she  will.  This  will  be  vastly  better  than  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  under  which  one  can  be  compelled  to  work  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  per  day  without  redress.  It  is  probable  that  all 
these  points  will  be  brought  before  the  legislature  at  its  next 
session. 

One  other  point  for  legislation  is  urged  by  some  thinkers  —  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage.  This  might  do  something  to 
keep  wages  above  the  starvation  level,  but  would  be  beset  with 
a  good  many  practical  difficulties. 

To  effect  the  organization  of  the  workers  some  assistance 
may  be  necessary.  It  is  work  of  this  kind,  organizing  girls' 
clubs  and  teaching  them  how  to  protect  their  interests,  to  which 
Miss  Ashby,  the  English  socialist  and  sociologist,  devotes  a  part 
of  her  time.  The  men,  perhaps,  need  less  assistance  than  the 
women,  but  with  the  less  intelligent  of  the  men  help  would  be 
valuable. 

Closely  related  with  those  who  expect  much  from  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers  are  those  who  feel  that  the  whole  existing 
order  of  society  is  unjust,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
socialism,  a  state  of  society  in  which  each  man  shall  have  just 
what  he  produces,  no  more  and  no  less.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  at  present  there  is  a  class  who  do  little  or  nothing  to  add 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  goods,  and  yet  who  have  most. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  of  those  who  work  hardest  have  least. 
Something  is  wrong  if  these  conditions  can  exist;  and,  whether  or 
not  the  solution  lies  in  the  inauguration  of  the  socialistic  state. 
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it  is  a  serious  question  whether,  if  it  is  true  that  each  person  has 
a  "  right  to  be  himself  such  as  he  is,"  he  has  not  also  the  right  to 
have  undiminished  that  which  he  produces. 

Although  legislation  and  organization  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  everything,  yet  a  violent  subversion  of  existing  society  seems 
hardly  necessary  if  certain  people,  parts  of  the  social  process, 
can  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility.  First  among  these  is 
the  landlord.  Conditions  could  not  now  be  so  bad  if  his  prop- 
erty were  always  kept  in  repair  and  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
In  many  cases  the  buildings  are  so  far  gone  that  the  only  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  tear  down  and  build  new.  A  movement  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  begun.  When  the  rebuilding  com- 
mences, however,  a  building  inspector  should  be  upon  the  ground 
to  see  that  no  dark  rooms  are  put  in,  and  that  the  plumbing  arrange- 
ments are  adequate.  The  contractor,  too,  has  his  share  of  respon- 
sibility, if  he  is  to  maintain  his  position  at  all.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  if  he  undertakes  to  do  business,  he  should  not  do  it  without 
destroying  the  health  or  lives  of  the  workers. 

The  next  person  to  be  held  responsible  is  the  manufacturer. 
He  may  be  the  head  of  a  department  store  or  the  owner  of  a 
large  clothing  establishment  or  a  merchant  tailor.  Whoever  he 
is,  if  he  is  not  able  to  erect  or  to  provide  suitable  factories 
instead  of  shifting  the  responsibility  of  workrooms  upon  his  petty 
contractors,  he  would  better  delegate  the  manufacture  of  his 
goods  to  someone  who  is.  There  is  no  more  necessity  for  any 
of  these  men  —  except,  perchance,  the  merchant  tailor — to  make 
his  own  garments  in  little  shops  and  in  tenements  than  for  him 
to  make  his  own  muslins  and  challies  and  lawns,  his  silks  and 
linens  and  broadcloths.  The  manufacture  of  all  these  things  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  socialized.  Anyone  who  has  seen  or  visited 
the  enormous  mills  in  Lowell  or  Lawrence,  with  their  perfect 
adaptation  of  machinery  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  with  all 
their  labor-saving  devices,  is  led  to  wonder  whether  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  present  difficulties  in  the  garment  trades  may  not 
be  in  some  such  arrangement  as  has  been  suggested.  Improved 
methods  might  throw  some  of  the  present  workers  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  there  are  many  children  who,  because  of  immature 
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age,  have  no  business  to  be  at  work,  and  many  women  who  are  in 
poor  health  or  should  be  free  to  perform  home  duties.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  if  such  a  change  is  to  be  wrought,  it  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  evolution  rather  than  of  a  revolution,  in  order 
that  the  suffering  and  wretchedness  and  hatred  that  attended 
the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  through  the  inventions  of 
Kay,  Crompton,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Cartwright,  and  others, 
may  be  avoided.  It  is  further  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  these 
factories  may  be  established  in  the  country,  or  at  least  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  sufficient  space  for  air  and  light  will 
be  available.  There  are  surely  men  with  the  capital  necessary 
to  start  large  factories  of  this  kind.  There  are  also  men  with 
the  business  ability  to  carry  on  such  an  enterprise  successfully. 

The  other  person  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  conditions  of 
manufacture  is  the  consumer.  It  has  taken  many  hard  lessons 
to  teach  the  consumer  this ;  some  of  these  came  in  the  form  of 
the  loss  of  little  children  through  the  wearing  of  infected 
clothes  ;  others  came  through  the  contraction  of  disease  by 
older  people  ;  and  the  lessons  have  been  learned  by  some 
through  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  For  these,  simply 
to  see  and  know  the  conditions  of  the  workers  was  enough,  with- 
out any  selfish  interest  or  fear.  And  many  there  are  who  have 
not  yet  learned  the  lesson  at  all. 

If  those  men  whose  hearts  are  not  of  stone  would  find  out 
before  the  rush  season  begins  what  kinds  of  suits  they  wish,  and 
would  leave  their  orders  early,  some  of  the  hurry  of  the  height 
of  the  season  might  be  avoided.  The  department  stores  seem  to 
have  found  a  way  of  avoiding  some  of  their  rush  with  ladies' 
tailor-made  gowns,  or  at  least  a  way  of  rewarding  patience.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  best  stores,  late  last  spring,  placards  were 
noticed,  "Ladies'  suits  made  during  slack  season  at  half  price," 
or  something  to  that  effect.  Such  a  reduction  is  possible,  prob- 
ably not  because  of  lower  wages  paid  to  the  tailors,  but  because 
there  is  so  little  to  be  done. 

The  Consumers'  League  recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the 
consumer.  So  much  has  been  written  and  printed  of  the  league 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  discussion  or 
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description  ;  yet  its  principles  and  aims  may  be  briefly  stated. 
The  organization  is  only  about  ten  years  old,  having  started  in 
England  in  1890,  and  almost  simultaneously  in  New  York.  It 
rests  on  the  principles  that  those  who  buy  are  responsible  for 
the  conditions  under  which  they  buy  and  under  which  their 
goods  are  made ;  that  the  demand  creates  the  supply,  and  the 
character  of  the  demand  creates  the  character  of  the  supply. 
The  two  principal  objects  held  in  view  have  been  the  attempt  to 
secure  "fair"  conditions  to  the  employes  in  department  stores 
and  to  furnish  a  guarantee  that  clothing  is  not  made  in  sweat- 
shops. It  has  been  difficult  to  secure  garments  made  outside  of 
sweat-shops  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  system.  The  offi- 
cial label  of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  however,  when 
attached  to  goods  is  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  they  were 
made  under  clean  and  healthful  conditions. 

There  has  been  a  little  ill-feeling  or  misunderstanding 
between  the  trades  unions  and  the  Consumers'  League.  The 
unions  have  felt  that  the  league  label  came  into  competition 
with  or  interfered  with  theirs  —  that  it  stood  for  a  lower  stand- 
ard than  theirs.  The  union  label  stands  usually  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  union  scale  of  wages  ;  but,  as  the  league 
advocates  point  out,  takes  little  account  of  sanitary  conditions. 
Some  of  the  union  men  have  felt,  too,  that  the  members  of  the 
league  were  largely  the  wives  of  heads  of  department  stores, 
factory  owners,  merchant  tailors,  etc.,  who  would  not  concern 
themselves  about  any  sweat-shop  goods  in  which  their  husbands 
might  be  interested.  They  have  felt  that  the  league,  then, 
could  have  only  selfish  interests  in  view  —  that  in  considering 
the  public  health  they  were  really  caring  only  for  their  own. 
Yet  this  view  seems  a  little  unfair  to  some  of  the  workers  in  the 
league,  who  are  at  least  trying  to  see  both  sides  and  to  bring 
about  a  solution  of  some  of  these  problems.  There  seems  to  be 
need  just  now  for  some  compromise  in  the  question  of  labels — 
for  the  introduction  of  a  label,  perhaps,  which  shall  incorporate 
the  advantages  of  both  labels. 

Yet  even  if  the  league  meets  with  great  success  among  those 
who  pay  high  prices  for  their  goods,  it  alone  can  hardly  hope  to 
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meet  the  great  mass  of  consumers  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
are  those  who  will  not  be  reached  by  an  appeal  based  either  on 
the  danger  of  contagion  or  on  the  advantages  to  accrue  to  the 
workers.  They  are  compelled  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  at  present  those  goods  are  cheapest  which  are  made  at 
the  expense  of  long  hours  and  low  wages  to  the  workers. 
This  may  not  hold  good  when  the  factory  has  come  in  with 
the  invention  of  new  appliances.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
Consumers'  League  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  advances,  yet 
all  are  willing  and  anxious  that  it  shall  do  all  in  its  power, 
whether  in  the  way  of  arousing  public  opinion  or  of  encour- 
aging the  manufacture  of  goods  under  clean  and  healthful  con- 
ditions. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  helping  to  bring  about  better 
conditions  among  the  workers  in  the  garment  trades.  This  is  by 
the  education  and  assimilation  of  the  foreign  element.  The  first 
thing  that  is  needed  to  effect  this  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
public  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  city.  There  are  thousands 
of  children  in  Chicago  who  cannot  go  to  school  because  there  is 
no  room  for  them.  If  the  school  tax  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
buildings,  it  must  be  raised,  or  the  funds  must  be  more  carefully 
managed.  In  any  case  every  child  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  next  step  will  be  to  enforce  the  compulsory- 
education  law  as  if  it  really  were  a  law,  and  not  a  flexible  rule  to 
be  followed  or  not  as  meets  the  parents'  convenience. 

In  the  public  schools  the  foreign  children  are  usually  brought 
more  or  less  closely  into  touch  with  American  children,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  American  ideas  and  ideals.  It  can 
hardly  be  hoped  that  the  older  generation  will  be  thoroughly 
assimilated  ;  but,  with  proper  school  advantages  and  with  due 
attention  paid  to  training  in  patriotism  and  institutions,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  children  may  not  be.  If  manual  training  can 
be  more  generally  introduced  into  the  schools,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren can  gain  a  technical  as  well  as  an  intellectual  training  for 
life,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  will  enter  the  class  of 
unskilled  workers  on  leaving  school. 

After  this  consideration  of  the  facts  as  they  have  been  in 
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their  origin  and  in  their  development  and  at  the  present  time, 
and  after  the  study  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sweating  system,  and  those  that  are  responsible  for 
its  persistence,  and  after  the  conception  of  the  ideal  to  be 
attained  in  the  garment  trades,  and  of  the  means  that  seem  most 
likely  to  be  able  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  one 
feels  that  two  principles  may  be  recognized.  One  is  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  control,  a  lack  of  best  adjustment  or  adaptation  in 
this  part  of  the  social  situation.  The  other  is  that  a  part  of  the 
cause  for  this  has  been  the  lack  of  the  recognition  of  the  ethical 
relation  that  is  involved  in  all  our  dealings  with  one  another  as 
men  and  women  living  together  on  this  earth.  There  has  been 
a  lack  of  fellow-feeling,  of  social  consciousness,  and  of  social 
conscience.  While  desiring  much  for  ourselves  we  have  been 
regardless  of  what  it  has  cost  others.  What  we  now  wish  to 
bring  about  is  the  chance  for  each  man  to  develop  every  side  of 
his  life  fully;  to  have  as  much  "health  and  wealth  and  socia- 
bility and  knowledge  and  beauty  and  righteousness "  in  his  life 
as  his  nature  is  capable  of  or  may  be  made  capable  of ;  to  have 
"more  life,  longer,  fuller,  higher." 

Nellie  Mason  Auten. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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We  are  fond  of  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Men  less  wise  than  Solomon,  if  they  will  but  look  and  see, 
may  discover  that  the  world  itself  is  new.  The  elements  which 
compose  land  and  water  have  remained  unchanged,  and  the 
natural  laws  which  they  obey  are  eternal.  But  the  relations 
which  mankind  bears  to  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  sur- 
rounding it  are  continually  changing.  It  is  in  these  changed 
relations  that  one  may  discover  the  newness  of  the  present  world, 
and  it  is  also  in  these  changed  relations  that  every  significant 
political  and  social  question  of  the  present  has  taken  its  rise. 
Most  of  the  earlier  economic,  political,  and  religious  systems 
.were  based  upon  the  principles  of  authority  and  dependence. 
The  banner  of  independence  was  carried  high  by  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutions  which  one  by  one  broke  up  the  old  systems. 
The  eras  of  revolutions  —  religious,  political,  and  industrial  — 
were  transitional  in  their  nature,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  system 
of  society  having  for  its  watchword  neither  dependence  nor 
independence,  but  interdependence.  Present  society  had  its 
beginnings  in  dependence  ;  its  intermediary  was  independence  ; 
and  the  keynote  of  the  future  will  probably  always  remain 
interdependence.  Interdependence  is  the  prime  characteristic  of 
the  new  world  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Old  institutions  have 
been  modified,  the  "  cake  of  custom  "  has  been  broken,  and  new 
institutions  have  been  created  to  bring  about  a  proper  readjust- 
ment among  men  in  these  changed  relations.  Among  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  performed  and  are  performing  services  in 
this  respect,  the  network  of  fraternal  beneficiary  societies  in  the 
United  States  deserves  full  recognition.  The  social  history  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  written  without  taking  notice  of  a 

*  The  investigation  of  which  this  paper  is  a  by-product  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ethical  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty.  This  publication 
is  by  permission  of  that  body. 
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system  which  includes  one  out  of  every  fifteen  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  which  involves  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  These  societies  constitute  a  complex  of  organizations 
which  embraces  in  its  scope  the  most  diverse  elements  with 
respect  to  race  affinity,  material  possessions,  religious  beliefs, 
political  affiliations,  intellectual  attainment,  and  social  position. 
The  thread  of  fraternity  joins  them  all  in  one  great  round  table 
of  equality  and  democracy. 

Fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  as  the  name  suggests,  are  dual 
in  their  nature.  Because  they  are  both  fraternal  and  beneficiary, 
these  societies  are  really  composed  of  two  organizations  each  :  a 
fraternity  and  an  insurance  company.  The  National  Fraternal 
Congress  declares  the  following  to  be  the  distinctive  features  of 
a  fraternal  beneficiary  society:  (i)  the  lodge  system;  (2) 
representative  government;  (3)  ritualistic  work;  (4)  fraternal 
assistance  to  living  members  in  sickness  and  destitution  ;  (5) 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  living  members  for  total  physical  dis- 
ability ;  (6)  the  payment  of  benefits  at  the  death  of  members 
to  the  families,  heirs,  blood-relatives,  or  dependents  of  such 
deceased  members.  In  other  words,  a  typical  fraternal  society 
rests  upon  three  things  :  first,  voluntary  organization  on  a  basis 
of  equality;  second, sovae.  ritualistic  system  ;  and  third,  a  system  of 
benefits.  These  three  are  united  in  different  proportions  in  dif- 
ferent societies,  and  in  not  a  few  of  them  a  struggle  for  predomi- 
nance is  taking  place  between  the  first  and  third.  This  is  the 
battle  between  "  fraternalism  and  commercialism."  No  such 
antagonism  should  exist,  for  some  system  of  relief  is  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  idea  of  fraternity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not 
exist  except  where  the  benefit  features  are  made  so  prominent 
that  the  fraternal  element  is  lost  from  sight,  and  the  fraternal 
society  becomes  an  insurance  company,  perhaps  wrapping  the 
fraternal  mantle  about  the  decrepit  body  of  a  tottering  insurance 
scheme. 

The  lodge  system  characteristic  of  fraternal  societies  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  representative  form  of  government.  The 
term  "lodge"  may  be  used  to  designate  the  lowest  unit  of  organi- 
zation ;  in  it  direct    representation  is  the  rule,   while    indirect 
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representation  prevails  in  the  higher  lodges,  usually  termed 
grand  (state)  and  supreme  (national)  lodges.  Elementary 
lodges,  or  lodges  of  the  first  degree,  have  various  names  in  dif- 
ferent fraternal  societies.  There  are  camps,  castles,  chapters, 
clans,  colonies,  conclaves,  divisions,  rulings,  hives,  and  tents. 
Lodges  of  the  higher  order  generally  have  the  same  name,  modi- 
fied by  some  syllable,  word,  or  phrase  ;  such  as  high,  superior, 
supreme,  grand.  Other  societies  have  adopted  special  terms  for 
their  compound  lodges.  The  higher  bodies  customarily  exercise 
some  supervision  over  the  lower,  and  are  legally  responsible  as 
principals  of  the  latter. 

The  highest  lodges  usually  meet  biennially,  the  intermediate 
ones  annually,  and  the  local  lodges  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
monthly.  Numerically  the  biweekly  meetings  appear  to  pre- 
vail. At  the  local  meetings  routine  business  is  transacted  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  any  other  society  would  do  its 
business.  Initiations  and  the  granting  of  degrees  are  accom- 
panied by  ritualistic  exercises.  The  rituals  of  fraternal  societies 
are  based  upon  sacred  as  well  as  secular  themes,  the  latter  being 
rather  the  exception.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  : 
the  story  of  the  cross,  the  building  of  the  temple,  David  and 
Jonathan,  Joseph,  Maccabaeus,  Ben  Hur.  Facts  of  United  States 
history,  the  life  of  the  nomad,  the  friendship  between  Damon 
and  Pythias,  are  employed  by  other  societies  for  their  rituals. 
It  has  been  said  that  most  rituals  are  the  very  quintessence  of 
dryness.  In  reply  it  may  be  urged  that  rituals  are  not  to  be 
read  in  one's  study,  but  that  they  must  be  seen  and  heard  in 
order  to  be  appreciated.  The  ritual  aims  to  reach  the  human 
soul  through  both  the  avenues  of  sight  and  hearing.  By  appeal- 
ing to  two  senses  at  the  same  time  the  impression  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  abiding.  Ritualism  cultivates  certain  attitudes  of 
mind  and  leads  the  participant  mentally  through  scenes  and 
experiences  associated  with  lofty  themes.  It  arouses  the  imagi- 
nation and  teaches  objectively  what  many  a  learner  through 
ritual  could  scarcely  acquire  through  private  reading,  even  if  he 
possessed  both  ability  and  time,  neither  of  which  is  probable. 
The  value  of  ritualistic  exercises  can  be  properly  estimated  only 
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when  we  take  into  consideration  the  multitudes  to  whom  such 
ceremonies  appeal  with  all  the  force  of  reality.  Other  features 
of  the  programs  of  fraternal  societies  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  literary  clubs  —  readings,  essays,  debates,  musical 
selections,  etc.  In  addition,  fraternal  solicitude  and  the  work 
which  grows  out  of  it  find  a  permanent  place  in  these  meetings. 
It  is  customary  in  several  great  orders  for  the  presiding  officer 
to  open  the  meeting  with  the  question,  "  Does  any  brother 
know  of  a  brother  or  a  brother's  family  in  need  ?  "  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Other  societies  adopt  analogous  forms.  This  is  a 
truly  beautiful  custom,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  teach  that 
in  modern  society  vital  relations  exist  among  men,  and  that, 
in  a  sense  at  least,  every  man  is  every  other  man's  keeper. 
The  unobtrusive  manner  in  which  relief  is  given  affords  practi- 
cal illustrations  of  true  charity,  in  which  every  piece  of  sil- 
ver is  accompanied  by  golden,  loving  words  and  more  loving 
deeds. 

The  relief  work  of  some  of  the  orders  is  magnificent,  as  the 
following  statistics,  recording  the  activity  of  a  single  society  for 
the  last  year,  will  testify:  brothers  relieved,  87,546;  weeks'  bene- 
fits paid,  568,094;  widowed  families  relieved,  5,685;  brothers 
buried,  8,997;  P^i^  for  the  relief  of  brothers,  ^2,111,646.26;  paid 
for  the  relief  of  widowed  families,  $124,836.81  ;  paid  for  the 
relief  of  orphans,  1^33,130.46;  paid  for  the  education  of  orphans, 
;J6,823.33  ;  paid  for  burying  the  dead,  $583,556.96;  special 
relief,  $259,131.65;  total  relief,  $3,119,125.47.  While  this 
order  pays  small  death  benefits,  it  by  no  means  belongs  to  the 
insurance  type  of  fraternal  societies ;  yet  it  is  expending  nearly 
$8,500  per  day,  over  $350  per  hour,  and  approximately  $6  per 
minute.  Surely  this  kind  of  charity  is  more  than  "sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Relief  work  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  sys- 
tems of  "benefits"  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  newer 
societies,  and  which  differ  in  name  only,  but  not  in  substance, 
from  mutual  insurance.  There  exists  much  opposition  among 
some  fraternal  societies  to  the  use  of  such  "old-line"  terms  as 
"premium,"   "policy,"  "reserve,"  etc.     They  prefer  the  terms 
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"contribution,"  "certificate,"  "emergency  fund,"  etc.  Never- 
theless, whenever  a  definite  sum  of  money  is  promised  at  the 
end  of  a  fixed  period  of  time  in  return  for  specified  contribu- 
tions, an  insurance  contract  is  entered  into,  and  the  transaction 
is  insurance.  No  amount  of  sophistry  can  cover  an  escape  from 
this  conclusion,  and  such  a  contract  must  ultimately  rest  upon 
the  same  fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  other  insurance 
contracts  rest.  There  are  fraternal  societies  whose  beneficiary 
system  stands  as  firm  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  fra- 
ternal spirit  of  which  has  not  been  dwarfed  in  consequence. 
There  is  no  fundamental  antagonism  between  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  fraternity  and  the  demands  for  absolute  safety  and 
permanency  on  part  of  benefit  features  of  fraternal  societies ; 
indeed,  without  the  latter  the  former  may  become  an  illusion 
capable  of  drawing  multitudes  into  bitter  disappointments,  if 
not  worse. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  hundred  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary societies  in  the  United  States,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  five  and  a  half  millions,  two  and  a  quarter  of  which  are 
included  in  the  three  greatest  and  oldest  and  most  purely  fra- 
ternal orders — the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Freemasons,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  —  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions in  the  forty-seven  which  together  form  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress,  and  the  remaining  membership  is  distributed 
among  the  five  hundred  or  more  smaller  societies.  Collectively 
these  societies  have  an  annual  income  of  sixty  millions  and 
carry  certificates  —  insurance  policies — aggregating  nearly  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  About  5  per  cent,  of  their  income  is 
derived  from  admission  fees  and  other  dues,  and  the  remainder 
is  raised  by  assessments  and  annual  dues.  Fees  for  admission 
vary  from  $1  to  $^0  in  different  societies,  $5  being  most  com- 
mon; and  annual  dues  usually  range  between  $2  and  ;^io  and 
over,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  benefit  carried.  Only 
"benefit"  members  pay  all  the  dues.  "Social"  members,  con- 
stituting about  14  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  membership  of 
the  societies  in  which  such  a  class  is  maintained,  generally  pay 
the    regular  admission  fees,  dues,  etc.,   but  do   not   contribute 
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for  benefits,  except,  perhaps,  to  relief,  widows'  and  orphans', 
and  similar  charity  funds.  "Honorary"  and  "invited"  members 
are  commonly  exempt  from  financial  obligations  to  the  society. 

The  weakest  spot  of  the  fraternal  beneficiary  system  is  found 
in  its  protective  features.  Not  that  there  are  no  fraternal  societies 
whose  systems  of  benefits  are  not  thoroughly  reliable,  for  there 
are  such  ;  but  rather  that  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  persist- 
ently and  consciously  ignore  those  fundamental  and  elementary 
principles  without  which  anything  in  the  nature  of  insurance  can 
never  endure.  So  often  has  this  been  done  that  the  whole  frater- 
nal system  of  benefits  has  fallen  into  disrepute  among  many 
thinking  people,  and  will  require  radical  reforms  and  heroic  work 
on  the  part  of  its  friends  to  dispel  the  cloud  which  has  been 
hanging  over  it.  A  brilliant  Frenchman  has  said  that  people 
will  not  learn  from  experience  unless  this  experience  is  repeated 
on  a  large  scale  through  successive  generations.  The  history  of 
benefit  systems  of  fraternal  societies  lends  support  to  the  generali- 
zation of  the  Frenchman.  It  would  be  neither  agreeable  nor 
very  profitable  to  rehearse  the  many  tales  of  disaster  connected 
with  the  history  of  fraternal  societies.  However,  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  plans  which  are  at  present 
pursued  by  many  of  them  in  operating  their  benefit  departments. 

A  speaker  before  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  in  1899, 
presented  the  following  statistics,  illustrating  the  many  different 
rates  charged  by  different  societies  for  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
tection at  the  same  age  : 

At  age  30:  $0.25,  .35,  .nYz,  .44,  .45.  46,  .50,  .55,  .56,  .60,  .62,  .64,  .65, 
.69,  .70,  .80,  .82,  .84,  .85,  .go,  .92,  1. 00,  1.04,  1. 10,  I.I  I,  1. 14,  1. 16,  1. 19,  1. 21, 
1.22,  1.40. 

At  age  50:  $0.65,  .75,  .80,  .85,  .90,  1. 00,  1. 10,  I.i6,  1.20,  1.25,  1.33,  1.38, 
1.40,  1.42,  1.45,  1.50,  1.53,  1.55,  1.58,  1.60,  1.65,  1.72,  1.78,  1.80,  1.85,  1.86, 
1.90,  1.96,  2.00,  2.07,  2.08,  2.15,  2.35,  2.45,  2.52,  2.56,  2.86,  2.90,  3.00,  3.30, 
3 -80. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  The  speaker  also  found 
that  there  were  twenty-one  orders  charging  less  at  age  fifty  than 
another  order  charges  for  age  thirty.  When  large  numbers  of  men 
are  considered,  health  experiences  are  as  certain,  although  not 
as  definite,  as  the  laws  of  natural  science,  and  any  system  of 
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benefits  which  ignores  this  fact  cannot  be  sound.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  in  this  late  day  men  should  be  found  who 
deny  the  certainty  of  mortality  experience,  yet  in  fraternal  litera- 
ture one  may  find  proof  thereof.  In  justice  to  those  who,  it  is 
hoped,  constitute  a  majority  among  fraternalists,  it  should  be 
said  that  notes  of  warning  from  within  the  ranks  have  not  been 
wanting.  They  have  been  sounded  loud  and  clear  in  unmistak- 
able tones.  The  National  Fraternal  Congress  has  taken  the  bull 
by  the  horns  by  repudiating  the  hand-to-mouth  "levy"  schemes 
and  elaborating  a  table  of  level  rates,  step-rates,  and  of  two 
modified  step-rate  plans.  These  tables  have  been  recommended 
to  members  by  successive  congresses.  The  table  of  level  rates 
is  approximately  one-sixth  lower  than  the  net  premiums  {i.  e., 
premiums  including  only  the  mortuary  and  reserve  elements,  but 
not  the  "loading"  or  expense)  based  on  the  American  Experi- 
ence Table  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  for  corresponding  ages  up  to 
thirty-five;  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  below  the  same  above  age 
thirty-five.  Whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  the  rates  recommended  by  the  Fraternal  Con- 
gress, it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  it  shows  a  conscious 
attempt  on  part  of  influential  fraternal  societies  to  base  rates  of 
contributions  on  actual  experiences  in  health  and  expense  items. 
One  fraternal  society  has  adopted  for  its  basis  of  rates  the  com- 
bined experience  tables  of  four  great  orders,  and  intends  to  con- 
tinue on  this  basis  until  it  has  accumulated  experience  of  its  own 
adequate  for  the  formulation  of  reliable  tables.  This  is  a  rational 
method  of  procedure.  If  fraternal  societies  can  furnish  protec- 
tion at  lower  rates  than  those  which  have  hitherto  seemed  possible, 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  provided  that  the 
experiment  does  not  involve  inevitable  ruin.  Experimentation 
is  justifiable,  both  ethically  and  socially  considered,  only  within 
certain  limits.  We  may  encourage  a  man  to  become  an  expert 
marksman,  but  we  have  no  right  to  condemn  his  fellow-beings 
to  serve  as  targets,  nor  should  our  statutes  permit  him  to  go 
unpunished  in  case  he  persists  in  continuing  such  target  practice. 
Some  societies  are  doing  business  today  at  rates  less  than  one- 
half  and  one-third  of  those  recommended  by  the  congress.     This 
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is  nothing  short  of  criminal.  There  is  something  radically  wrong 
somewhere  when  a  small  organization  can  slide  along  in  a  happy- 
go-lucky  fashion  with  its  liabilities  half  a  million  in  excess  of  its 
assets ;  yet  such  is  the  case  today.  To  wipe  out  so  large  an 
unfavorable  balance  requires  special  assessments.  These  are 
unpopular  and  threaten  to  reduce  membership.  The  infusion-of- 
new-blood  hobby  is  held  up  as  an  encouragement  to  the  faithful 
members,  until  the  inevitable  must  be  faced.  Relatively  few 
fraternalists  seem  to  realize  that  the  only  safe  way  is  to  charge 
whatever  is  necessary  to  cover  the  risk  at  whichever  age  a  person 
may  enter ;  in  other  words,  that  the  only  way  to  do  an  insurance 
business  is  to  conduct  the  same  in  accordance  with  well-estab- 
lished principles  and  business  methods.  If  the  standard  mortality 
tables  used  by  old-line  companies  are  too  high  for  the  experi- 
ence of  fraternal  societies,  let  their  own  experience  serve  as  a 
guide ;  but  until  experience  tables  of  individual  societies  have 
been  actually  established  the  use  of  some  other  reliable  tables 
should  be  made  compulsory.  If  fraternal  societies  can  bring 
about  a  more  favorable  health  experience,  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  If  they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance, 
they  will  benefit  society  by  extending  the  blessings  of  protection 
to  ever-widening  circles.  If  the  expense  element  is  at  present 
too  high,  let  them  have  free  rein,  consistent  with  safety,  to 
demonstrate  that  it  can  be  reduced.  Their  present  weaknesses 
should  not  lead  us  into  intolerance. 

These  remarks  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  benefit  systems 
apply  only  to  those  societies  which  promise  a  fixed  sum  to  bene- 
ficiaries in  certain  contingencies.  Although  the  exact  number 
could  not  be  ascertained,  a  careful  estimate  places  the  number 
of  societies  which  will  be  excluded  by  this  last  limitation  at  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  so  that  approxi- 
mately only  50  per  cent,  of  the  fraternal  societies  will  be  directly 
affected  by  radical  changes  in  protective  features.  The  original 
fraternal  idea  was  to  have  members  contribute  equal  sums  in 
specified  contingencies,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  contributions, 
not  exceeding  a  certain  maximum  nor  the  amount  of  a  single 
assessment,  to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary.     This  is  not  insurance. 
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but  relief  work,  to  which  the  principles  of  insurance  do  not  apply. 
If  "fraternal  insurance"  had  never  been  made  to  stand  for  any- 
thing else,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  confusion  and  many 
of  the  erroneous  notions  which  prevail  today  could  never  have 
arisen.  Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  there  is  one  thing 
called  "insurance"  and  another  and  a  different  thing  known  as 
"  fraternal  insurance."  As  a  theory  this  is  vicious  ;  as  practice 
it  is  criminal.  Whatever  the  methods  of  organization  employed, 
whether  stock  companies,  mutuals  or  cooperative  associations, 
assessment  or  stipulated-premium  organizations,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  these,  ultimately  all  insurance,  irrespective  of  external 
forms,  must  rest  upon  the  same  fundamental  principles ;  if  not, 
it  is  not  insurance  nor  anything  worthy  of  the  prestige  which 
this  term  has  gained.  "Insurance"  which  does  not  protect  is  no 
insurance  at  all.  The  old  fraternal  idea  was  chiefly  remedial ; 
insurance  in  the  modern  sense  is  primarily  preventive. 

While  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  with  respect  to  the 
efficiency  of  legislation  in  bringing  about  reforms,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  necessity  of  more  adequate  insurance  legis- 
lation in  general,  and  statutes  relating  to  fraternal  societies  in 
particular.  The  inference  should  not  be  drawn  that  general 
insurance  laws  should  not  apply  to  fraternal  societies.  They 
should,  in  so  far  as  these  societies  are  insurance  organizations ; 
but  because  of  their  dual  nature,  uniform  statutes  relating  to 
fraternal  beneficiary  societies  exclusively  should  be  enacted. 
Insurance  legislation  is  in  a  chaotic  state.  The  greatest  diver- 
sities and  antagonisms  exist  in  law  where  conditions  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  lack  of  uniformity  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils.  The  National  Fraternal  Congress  has  for  a  number  of 
years  recommended  a  uniform  law,  which  has  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  several 
states.  Only  fifteen  states  have  fairly  complete  legal  provisions 
relating  to  fraternal  societies,  four  of  these  having  special  laws 
governing  the  same.  Six  states  are  silent  on  the  matter,  and 
twenty  others  exempt  fraternal  societies  from  statutes  regu- 
lating assessment  societies,  while  four  others  require  compliance 
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with  either  the  assessment  or  the  regular  insurance  laws.  Con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  the  urgent 
necessity  of  uniform  general  laws  must  be  apparent.  Either 
the  United  States  Congress  should  establish  a  federal  bureau  for 
the  national  supervision  of  all  fraternal  and  insurance  organi- 
zations, or  the  states  should  bring  about  essential  uniformity  by 
voluntary  cooperation.  There  exists  much  apathy  among  poli- 
ticians toward  this  subject,  for  very  few  of  them,  it  seems,  have 
the  moral  courage  to  advocate  measures  which  can  bring  about 
those  radical  reforms  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  place  fra- 
ternal beneficiary  societies  on  a  permanent  footing.  There  are 
those  in  public  life  who  believe  that,  because  of  the  large  mem- 
bership of  fraternal  societies  and  the  influence  which  they  are 
capable  of  exerting,  a  man  who  would  venture  upon  such  an 
undertaking  would  thereafter  be  politically  "dead."  Many 
things  in  this  "new  world"  of  ours  have  to  be  borne  vicari- 
ously, and  this  may  be  one  of  them;  yet  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  any  man  in  public  life  who  would  show  the 
courage  necessary  to  do  this  in  a  rational  and  fair-minded  way 
would  ultimately  be  the  gainer  thereby.  Once  let  the  illusion  be 
thoroughly  exposed,  and  a  grateful  public  will  remember  its 
benefactors. 

An  excuse  for  the  legislative  neglect  of  fraternal  beneficiary 
orders  is  found  in  the  relative  newness  of  the  entire  system.  To 
be  sure,  a  few  orders  count  the  period  of  their  existence  by  cen- 
turies, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  greatest  fraternal 
orders  and  several  smaller  ones,  the  fraternal  system,  as  it  exists 
today,  is  but  a  quarter-century  old.  The  fanciful  connection 
between  modern  fraternities  and  mediaeval  guilds  has  no  signifi- 
cance from  a  social  point  of  view,  even  if  it  could  be  established 
as  a  historic  fact.  The  godfather  of  modern  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies  is  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  founded  by 
"Father"  Upchurch,  a  wage-earner  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1868. 
This  society  served  as  a  model  for  the  hundreds  which  have  fol- 
lowed. Of  568  fraternal  societies,  the  date  of  whose  organiza- 
tion could  be  ascertained,  78  only  were  founded  before  1880, 
124  between  1880  and  1890,   136  between  1890  and    1895,  ^"^ 
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230  since  1895.  ^"^  other  words,  86  per  cent,  of  the  fraternal 
societies  are  only  twenty  years  old,  nearly  one-fourth  are 
between  ages  of  five  and  ten,  and  over  40  per  cent,  are  either 
infants  or  children  below  five.  The  aggregate  membership  has 
risen  from  3,707,947  in  1893  to  5,339,075  in  1900.  The  increase 
during  the  last  five  years  has  been  25  per  cent.,  and  during  the 
past  ten  years  it  has  doubled.  The  membership  in  two  orders 
approximates  one  million  each,  and  in  two  others  it  is  about 
half  a  million  each.  There  are  a  dozen  societies  with  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more  members,  ten  which  average  over  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  a  second  dozen  with  an  average  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand. 

This  large  membership  raises  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
fraternal  societies  upon  modern  life. 

The  "jiner"  is  a  familiar  character.  Like  some  of  the 
"poor"  who  puzzle  charity  workers,  they  distribute  their  frater- 
nal affiliations  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  largest  revenue. 
"  Fraternity  for  revenue  only"  is  their  motto.  They  join  one 
society  to  gain  a  clientHe ;  a  second  to  secure  customers ;  a 
third  to  win  influence.  If  they  do  not  join  more,  it  is  "because 
there  is  nothing  in  it."  We  need  scarcely  spend  time  with 
this  abnormal  type.     It  does  not  represent  the  "brother." 

It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  membership  in  a  lodge  fre- 
quently involves  expenditures  which  should  have  taken  another 
direction.  Regalia  and  the  like  cost  money,  and  the  husband  may 
spend  five  or  ten  dollars  for  a  uniform  while  his  wife  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  cheap  calico  dress.  Picnics  and  excursions  and 
celebrations  under  the  auspices  of  the  lodge  cost  money,  and 
money  which,  it  is  asserted,  should  in  many  instances  be  paid 
for  better  food  and  clothing  and  higher  types  of  amusement  and 
recreation.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  truth  in  the  matter, 
fraternal  societies  have  here  a  problem  which  is  worthy  of  their 
serious  consideration.  When  membership  in  the  lodge  brings 
sorrow  and  pain  into  the  family  circle,  the  spirit  of  fraternity  is 
violated  at  the  very  outset. 

This  applies  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  men.  But  women 
have  also  founded  fraternal  beneficiary  societies.     There  are  less 
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than  ten  societies  composed  of  women  only,  and  about  fifty 
admitting  both  men  and  women.  Mixed  societies  may  be  passed 
over  with  the  remark  that  their  experience  appears,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  favorable.  Women  add  an  important  social  element,  and 
seem  to  counteract  that  tendency  toward  "commercialism" 
which  has  made  its  way  so  far  to  the  front  in  some  of  the  newer 
societies.  Fraternities  composed  entirely  of  women  aim  to 
accomplish  pretty  much  the  same  thing  which  men's  societies 
attempt.  They  operate  systems  of  benefits  and  generally  con- 
duct their  lodges  in  an  analogous  manner.  The  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  several  women's  societies 
is  sufficient  to  show  both  some  degree  of  success  and  of  popular 
favor.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  several  millions  of 
wage-earning  women  in  the  United  States,  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  fraternal  system  among  women  seems  capable  of  accom- 
plishing much  good.  Not  only  can  these  societies  direct  and 
cultivate  the  social  habits  of  women,  but  they  can  maintain  sys- 
tems of  benefits  which  will  add  security  to  woman's  position  in 
society.  What  has  been  said  in  an  earlier  paragraph  in  regard 
to  protective  features  of  fraternal  societies  applies  also  here. 
When  multitudes  of  women  are  not  only  dependent  upon  them- 
selves, but  have  also  others  dependent  upon  them,  any  system 
which  adds  certainty  and  stability  to  their  status  must  be  looked 
upon  with  favor.  Even  in  far-off  New  Zealand,  that  experiment 
station  of  the  world,  women's  fraternal  societies,  says  the  Regis- 
trar of  Friendly  Societies,  "  are  growing  in  public  favor."  An 
important  element  in  this  problem  is  the  matter  of  insurance 
risks.  Extensive  testimony  brought  before  the  National  Frater- 
nal Congress  seems  to  indicate  that  on  the  whole  women  consti- 
tute as  good  insurance  risks  as  men  under  the  same  climatic  and 
industrial  conditions,  and  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
mortuary  experience  among  women  is  even  more  favorable  than 
among  men.  An  extension  of  insurance  among  women  is  to  be 
regarded  as  most  desirable. 

From  a  social  point  of  view  there  are  other  important  con- 
siderations which  enter  into  the  question  of  fraternal  beneficiary 
societies.     Whether  meetings  occur  biweekly,  as  most  of  them 
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do,  or  more  or  less  frequently,  the  atmosphere  of  the  lodge-room 
leaves  its  mark  upon  the  brother.  It  is  impossible  for  a  person 
to  visit  year  after  year  the  same  precincts,  see  and  hear  the  same 
ritual,  participate  in  the  same  unpretentious  charitable  work,  hear 
the  same  gentle  counsel,  and  be  exhorted  by  the  same  lofty 
injunction,  without  being  affected  in  his  inmost  soul.  The  very 
fiber  of  his  being  must  show  all  this  in  its  structure.  Within  the 
lodge-room  all  men  are  equal  in  both  theory  and  practice. 
Questions  of  religion,  politics,  nationality,  etc.,  are  scrupulously 
avoided.  Every  brother  must,  it  is  true,  believe  in  a  supreme 
being ;  but  he  may  worship  where  and  how  he  pleases.  A  can- 
didate is  not  admitted  if  he  is  addicted  to  drink,  or  if  he  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor.  Some  are  prohibi- 
tionists, but  as  a  class  fraternal  societies  stand  for  moderation 
rather  than  absolute  prohibition.  If  a  brother  takes  to  drink 
after  he  has  joined  an  order,  he  is  privately  admonished  by  his 
fellows.  This  unobtrusive  personal  work  of  fraternal  societies  is 
one  of  their  greatest  elements  of  strength.  A  brother  has  a  defi- 
nite place  in  the  world.  No  matter  what  may  befall  him,  he  finds 
sympathy  and  assistance  in  the  lodge,  provided  he  does  nothing 
contrary  to  the  law.  And  even  if  he  has  seriously  erred,  his 
brothers  will  try  to  help  him  on  his  feet  again  and  support  him 
in  his  attempt  to  live  an  upright  manly  life.  Many  beautiful 
concrete  illustrations  could  be  cited  to  show  this. 

An  important  element  in  the  fraternal  beneficiary  system  of 
the  United  States  is  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  organized 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  16,  1896.  The  congress 
started  out  with  seventeen  orders,  representing  535,000  mem- 
bers, and  carrying  ^1,200,000  benefits  or  insurance.  At  the  close 
of  1899  the  congress  represented  forty -seven  orders,  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  2,668,649,  and  insurance  risks  amounting  to 
$4,021,869,290.  Last  year  the  societies  represented  in  the  con- 
gress paid  over  thirty-eight  millions  in  benefits. 

The  idea  of  such  a  congress  originated  in  New  York,  in 
which  state  the  fraternal  orders  had  united  in  a  similar  way  and 
had  won  much  praise  from  the  friends  of  the  system  by  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  had  antagonized  hostile  legislation.     It  is 
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a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, which  is  the  prototype  of  so  many  later  societies,  was  also 
the  promoter  of  the  congress,  for  it  was  pursuant  to  a  notice  sent 
out  by  its  supreme  master-workman  that  the  Washington  meet- 
ing was  held.  In  its  organization  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress presents  no  novel  features.  It  has  the  usual  set  of  officers 
and  the  customary  methods  of  doing  business.  Its  scope  of 
work  is  indicated  in  the  names  of  the  standing  committees  on 
statutory  legislation,  medical  examinations,  statistics,  and  good 
of  the  order,  and  others.  Along  all  of  these  lines  it  has  done 
a  large  work.  Much  valuable  statistical  material  has  been 
gathered,  which  may  ultimately  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  insur- 
ance business  of  the  orders.  Reports  have  been  made  from  year 
to  year  on  legislation  in  the  different  states ;  and  the  discussions 
of  the  medical  section  have  resulted  in  greater  thoroughness 
and  uniformity  in  examinations.  Among  the  special  commit- 
tees which  from  time  to  time  have  been  appointed,  none  has 
accomplished  a  better  task  than  the  committee  on  rates,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  The  congress  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  clarify  opinion  among  the  orders  in  regard 
to  their  financial  affairs.  It  has  also  brought  together  the  fraternal 
press  of  some  three  hundred  members  and  a  total  circulation  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  A  similar  body,  the  Ameri- 
can Fraternal  Congress,  was  organized  at  Omaha,  in  1898,  by 
the  representatives  of  eighteen  orders.  The  chief  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  congresses  seems  to  be  the  reserve  fund 
upon  which  the  latter  insists.  This  is  significant  as  indicating  a 
strong  tendency  toward  the  employment  of  well-established 
business  methods.  In  one  way  or  another  a  number  of  societies 
have  established  a  reserve  fund,  although,  because  of  their  dis- 
like for  old-line  terms,  it  is  usually  called  an  "emergency  fund." 
The  federation  of  fraternal  societies  has  given  a  strong  impetus 
to  reform. 

Opposition  to  fraternal  societies  is  based  upon  a  number  of 
different  things.  The  imperfections  of  their  benefit  systems 
have  called  forth  bitter  attacks,  which  have  only  too  often  been 
justifiable.     Those    fraternal    societies    which    do    an    insurance 
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business  on  a  sound  basis  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  control  the 
system,  and  nothing  but  the  most  radical  changes  can  prevent 
many  others  from  moving  steadily  to  certain  destruction  which 
has  so  often  heretofore  brought  the  whole  system  into  disrepute. 
Secrecy  is  another  source  of  opposition  both  on  part  of  some 
churches  and  on  part  of  private  citizens.  Attacks  based  upon 
this  ground  generally  find  much  of  their  inspiration  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  anti-masonic  agitation  following  the  abduction  of 
Morgan,  as  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  maga- 
zine articles  of  the  last  ten  years  with  the  pamphlets  and  articles 
of  that  period  may  convince  himself.  Some  critics  seem  to 
assume  that  everything  secret  is  bad  and  of  the  evil  one,  and 
everything  open  is  of  the  light  and  good.  "Disloyal  oaths" 
even  are  mentioned.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  available 
anywhere  which  would  even  arouse  the  suspicion  that  secrecy 
as  now  practiced  by  fraternal  societies  is  anything  more  than  a 
prudent  method  of  self-protection  against  imposters  and  design- 
ers. It  is  the  most  convenient  and  eflficient  method  by  which  a 
person  may  establish  his  identity  with  a  certain  order  in  an 
unmistakable  way  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  oath,  too, 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  the  condemnation.  The  form  in  which 
some  oaths  are  expressed  is  said  to  be  barbarous  and  revolting. 
The  investigations  of  history  easily  dispel  such  notions,  by  show- 
ing that  these  forms  are  survivals,  and  that  all  the  oaths  aim  to 
accomplish  is  to  impel  every  member  to  do  his  very  utmost  in 
living  up  to  his  obligations.  No  covenant  is  to  be  left  unful- 
filled so  long  as  there  is  a  single  thing  untried  in  the  attempt  to 
redeem  a  pledge  once  given.  Some  of  the  orthodox  denomina- 
tions object  to  the  threefold  count  of  secrecy,  ritualism,  and 
insurance.  Ritualism  is  "  counterfeit  religion  ; "  hence  the  church 
cannot  tolerate  it.  "Insurance  is  against  the  first  command- 
ment, because  it  takes  a  man's  trust  from  God  and  places  it  on 
the  insurance  company ;  it  is  against  the  eighth  commandment, 
because  by  it  the  beneficiary  gets  something  not  paid  for  by  him, 
therefore  it  is  stolen ;  and  it  is  against  the  tenth  commandment, 
because  the  person  who  invests  in  life  insurance  is  taught  to 
covet  something  not  his  own  ....   Money  procured  through  life 
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insurance  is  obtained  by  good  luck  or  a  species  of  a  game  of 
chance."  The  church  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  action 
of  a  particular  synod ;  yet  those  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
church  can  render  a  great  service  by  disowning  such  arrant  non- 
sense and  enlightening  their  benighted  brethren  who  are  capable 
of  passing  such  asinine  resolutions. 

The  fraternal  beneficiary  system,  then,  like  most  institutions, 
embodies  both  elements  of  strengh  and  of  weakness.  Its  weak- 
nesses are  found  chiefly  in  unsound  financiering,  the  inimical 
possibilities  of  conviviality,  undue  multiplication  of  orders  and 
the  competition  among  them,  encroachment  upon  family  life  by 
calling  for  large  sacrifices  in  time  and  money,  and  in  the  utter 
lack  of  uniformity  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  statutes  gov- 
erning the  orders.  It  is  strong  in  its  great  relief  work,  its  fra- 
ternal solicitude  for  members,  its  rules  of  equality,  its  unselfish 
and  self-sacrificing  acts  of  personal  devotion,  and  in  its  teaching 
of  right  ideals,  habits  of  thought  and  action.  The  first  part 
of  the  duality  constituting  the  system  —  fraternity  —  deserves 
unstinted  praise;  the  second  part — benefit — must  be  subjected 
to  a  process  of  metamorphosis  (excepting,  of  course,  individual 
societies)  before  it  can  meet  the  unqualified  approval  of  thought- 
ful men.  The  fraternal  beneficiary  system  of  the  United  States 
deserves,  as  a  whole,  to  be  well  thought  of. 

B.  H.  Meyer. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM.^ 
AS  DISCUSSED  BY  NEGRO  WOMEN. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs.  There  were 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  colored  women  present  —  colored 
ladies,  I  would  say,  for  these  women  were  ladies  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  They  had  the  faces  of  ladies — strong,  sweet, 
thoroughly  refined  faces.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  all 
negroes  look  alike,  but  among  the  same  number  of  white  women 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  types  than  in  this  audience. 
They  were  of  all  shades.  Some  of  them  were  very  black.  Some 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  white  women.  An  unusual  num- 
ber of  them  were  pretty  —  even  beautiful.  I  heard  one  white 
woman  remark  that  she  had  never  seen  so  many  pretty  women 
together  before.  It  was  especially  noticeable  that  those  who 
took  prominent  parts  were  generally  remarkable  for  their  physi- 
cal development.  They  gave  the  impression  of  strength  of  every 
kind — physical  strength,  as  well  as  mental  and  moral.  They 
would  have  been  leaders  in  any  race. 

They  had  the  voices  of  ladies.  Further,  they  were  able  to 
make  themselves  heard  without  their  voices  becoming  harsh  or 
strained.  They  had  the  manners  of  ladies,  sweet  and  dignified. 
Dignified,  not  pompous.  There  was  that  absence  of  pretense 
about  them  which  marks  well-bred  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
They  had  the  mellow  courtesy — the  tactfulness  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  race.  They  were  dressed 
like  ladies  —  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  in  good  taste.  There 
was  very  little  of  the  tendency  toward  gaudy  or  inharmonious 
colors  which  has  been  supposed  to  characterize  the  race. 

From  personal  knowledge  I  can  testify  that  many  of  these 
women  came  from  homes  as  clean,  as  attractive  —  nay,  even  as 
artistic — as  can  be  found  among  the  whites  in  a  similar  financial 

'  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  no  negro  blood.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
and  has  done  two  years  of  graduate  work  in  Oxford,  England. — Eds. 
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position.  Some  of  them  even  came  from  elegant  homes.  Some 
are  the  wives  and  daughters  of  clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers, 
inventors.  Some  are  themselves  teachers,  trained  nurses,  musi- 
cians, writers.  In  the  homes  of  some  of  them  children  are 
being  brought  up  as  children  are  being  brought  up  in  only  the 
very  best  white  homes  in  the  land.  Among  those  present  was  a 
dear,  cultured  old  lady,  the  mother  of  seven  children,  all  of 
whom  do  her  credit  and  some  of  whom  have  acquired  an  almost 
national  reputation.  It  seems  almost  an  insult  to  these  ladies  to 
write  such  things  about  them.  Yet  I  write  them,  because,  while 
most  of  us  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  negro  life  at  its  worst, 
I  fear  that  very  few  have  seen  it  at  its  best. 

The  women  who  attended  this  convention  are,  I  take  it,  for 
the  most  part  religious  women,  but  with  them  religion  is  no  mere 
sentiment  or  emotion  —  no  mere  intellectual  conviction  even  — 
but  a  strong  ethical  impulse.  Their  religion  consists  not  so 
much  in  singing  of  the  joys  of  the  future  world  as  in  working  to 
make  this  present  world  better. 

The  meetings  were  business-like,  and  parliamentary  law  was 
carefully  observed.  The  speeches  were  clear  and  to  the  point. 
There  was  no  striving  after  effect,  no  superfluous  ornamentation, 
no  indulging  in  rhetoric  for  rhetoric's  sake;  and  yet  there  were 
occasional  genuine  and  fitting  poetic  outbursts.  Noble  emotion 
found  noble  expression.  The  language  was  the  fitting  vehicle 
for  the  thought.  Indeed,  there  were  some  addresses  so  eloquent 
that  they  would  have  electrified  an  assembly  of  white  college 
women,  and  have  given  the  speakers  places  of  honor  among 
them  forever. 

The  delivery  was  good,  because  the  speakers  were  in  earnest 
— threw  themselves  into  what  they  had  to  say,  with  no  thought 
of  delivery.  Not  only  were  the  speeches  clear,  eloquent,  and 
well  delivered,  but  they  exhibited  much  breadth  of  thought  — 
such  breadth  of  thought  as  can  belong  only  to  great-minded 
persons ;  generally,  too,  only  to  persons  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  "  many  men  of  many  minds."  There  was  a  singular 
absence  of  provincialism. 

The  speakers  showed   themselves  very  ready-witted.     There 
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was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  convention  to  call  for  the 
opinions  of  various  members  on  interesting  questions.  So  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  impromptu  speaking,  and  this  speaking  was 
both  wise  and  witty — often  more  interesting  than  the  prepared 
speeches,  although  there  was  not  a  single  dull  speech,  either 
prepared  or  unprepared.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
singing  was  sweet,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  negro 
can  sing. 

Looking  at  and  listening  to  these  women,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  realize  that  they  were  the  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters of  those  who,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  speakers,  "  sang  lullabies  with  heavy  hearts  to  sleeping 
babes,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  the  auction  block  might 
come  between  them  and  those  whom  they  loved." 

When  it  was  announced  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of 
colored  women's  clubs  in  Detroit,  it  was  asked  :  "Why  do  col- 
ored women  have  clubs  ?  Is  it  because  they  have  really  decided 
that  they  are  conducive  to  their  best  development,  or  are  they 
mere  aping  of  white  women's  clubs?"  To  answer  this  question 
we  must  ask:  "Why  do  white  women  have  clubs?  From 
what  needs  do  these  clubs  arise,  and  what  are  they  accom- 
plishing ?  " 

White  women  have  clubs  primarily  because  they  are  social 
beings,  and  as  social  beings  they  find  that  a  proper  development 
is  impossible  apart  from  society.  Clearness  of  thought,  breadth 
of  view,  freedom  from  prejudice,  sustained  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm, self-control,  and  the  ability  to  work  together  as  "superiors, 
inferiors,  or  equals" — these  are  some  of  the  things  which  the 
larger  social  life  of  the  club  tends  to  foster.  Some  work  is  done 
which  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake.  Some  knowledge  is  acquired  ; 
some  philanthropic  work  is  accomplished  ;  some  attempts  are 
made  at  solving  political  and  social  problems. 

Colored  women  have  formed  clubs  similar  to  white  women's 
clubs,  because,  having  the  same  human  nature  as  white  women, 
they  have  felt  the  same  needs,  and  they  have  accepted  the  partial 
remedy  for  these  needs  which  white  women  have  pointed  out  as 
good,  in  so  far  as  it  goes. 
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But  colored  women  have  also  had  special  reasons  of  their  own 
for  feeling  that  association  is  desirable.  We  were  told  that  the 
immediate  occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  National  Association 
of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  was  a  letter  written  to  an  English 
woman,  impugning  the  morality  of  the  negro  race,  and  especially 
of  the  negro  women.  This  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  a  noble- 
minded  negro  woman  in  Boston.  Because  this  good  woman  felt 
that  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear  alone,  she  called 
some  of  her  friends  —  some  of  the  foremost  women  of  her  cwn 
race  —  to  her  assistance.  They  looked  the  facts  fairly  in  the  face. 
While  repudiating  the  wholesale  charges  in  the  letter  as  cruelly 
unjust,  they  freely  admitted  that,  while  there  was  too  much  sexual 
immorality  everywhere,  special  circumstances' had  aggravated  the 
evil  among  their  people.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
race  which  had  been  denied  marriage  and  family  life  for  centuries 
would,  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  have  learned  to  respect  the 
marriage  tie  as  it  should  be  respected.  So  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Colored  Women  was  founded  in  1894  with  especial 
reference  to  combating  this  evil  and  to  creating  a  pure  home 
life. 

Methods  of  securing  a  higher  moral  tone  for  the  race  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  Detroit  convention.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  moral  status  of  the  race  must  be  raised  as 
the  moral  status  of  any  race  must  be  raised — through  the 
home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  good  literature.  The  tene- 
ment-house evil  in  the  city  and  the  one-room  cabin  evil  in 
the  country  were  denounced  as  fruitful  causes  of  immorality. 
A  special  plea  was  made  for  an  educated  ministry  —  a  ministry 
with  book  knowledge,  but  also  with  knowledge  of  life.  Conse- 
crated men  are  needed,  who  understand  the  wants  and  the  fail- 
ings of  their  people,  and  who  can  hold  before  them  high  ethical 
ideals.  There  are  such  men  among  the  negroes,  but  more  are 
needed.  One  woman,  herself  the  wife  of  a  prominent  negro 
divine,  said  :  "The  pulpit  must  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  pew. 
Intelligence  can  never  be  led  by  ignorance." 

In  their  efforts  to  elevate  their  people  these  cultured  women 
do  not  stop  with  talk.     They  are  actually  doing  a  great  deal, 
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especially  in  the  way  of  creating  a  pure  and  pleasant  home  life. 
Their  mothers'  clubs  are  powerful  influences  for  good.  We  were 
told  of  how  the  heart  of  one  woman  in  the  black  belt  was  sad- 
dened by  seeing  so  many  ignorant,  dirty  mothers  gossiping  on 
the  streets,  while  home  and  children  were  neglected.  She 
determined  to  form  a  mothers'  club.  She  sent  out  invitations  and 
issued  notices,  asking  the  mothers  to  meet  her  at  a  certain  time 
and  place.  Not  a  single  woman  came.  Still  she  was  not  discour- 
aged. A  short  time  afterward,  taking  a  friend  with  her,  she 
went  to  a  little  schoolhouse  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  she 
sent  her  friend  out  into  the  street,  with  orders  to  tell  every  group 
of  negro  women  that  she  passed  that  there  was  a  woman  in  that 
schoolhouse  who  had  something  to  say  to  them.  Out  of 
curiosity  they  came.  A  mothers'  club  was  organized  that  day 
with  a  membership  of  forty.  It  has  since  increased  to  four 
hundred.  The  women  who  attend  the  meetings  of  this  club  are 
taught  how  to  care  for  their  children,  to  keep  their  houses  in 
order,  to  do  laundry  work.  Cooking  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  club.  The  necessity  for  separate 
sleeping-rooms  is  insisted  upon,  or,  where  these  are  not  possible, 
at  least  separate  beds.  In  short,  these  women  are  being  taught 
how  to  live  as  decently  as  it  is  possible  to  live  on  the  means  at 
their  disposal. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  gardening.  This  is  especially 
needed  in  the  black  belt.  For  it  is  customary  to  raise  but  one 
crop,  and  the  negro  too  often  finds  that  the  whole  of  this  crop 
goes  to  his  landlord.  Frequently  he  does  not  even  reserve  the 
seed  for  next  year's  sowing.  He  must  then  provide  for  his  own 
necessities,  and  he  has  no  money  with  which  to  do  it.  The 
mothers  in  this  club  are  being  taught  that  it  is  desirable  to  set 
apart  a  small  portion  of  the  land  which  their  husbands  are  culti- 
vating as  a  home  garden  where  they  can  raise  vegetables  for 
family  use.  Where  it  is  allowed,  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
they  also  keep  pigs.  This,  alas  !  is  not  always  allowed.  The 
planters  sometimes  wish  to  force  the  negro  tenants  to  buy  their 
pork  at  the  plantation  stores. 

This  is  one  woman's  work.     It  is  true  that  she  is  a  leader  in 
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her  race.  Exceptional  abilities  and  opportunities  enable  her  to 
do  more  than  most  of  her  sisters.  But  mothers'  clubs,  on  a  greater 
or  less  scale,  are  being  started  here  and  there  all  through  the 
South.  I  know  of  one  very  able  northern  negro  woman  who 
devotes  six  months  of  the  year  to  traveling  through  the  black 
belt  addressing  the  people,  especially  in  their  mothers'  meetings. 
She  perhaps  stays  in  a  place  a  week  —  speaks  every  day,  and 
three  or  four  times  on  Sunday.  She  never  fails  of  an  audience, 
and  much  good  seed  is  sown. 

There  are  cultured  young  negro  women  who  go  and  live  on 
the  plantations  in  one-room  cabins,  teach  the  children,  and  by 
their  example  show  the  parents  how  decently  it  is  possible  to 
live  on  no  more  means  than  their  own.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
college-settlement  idea.  I  was  told  of  one  young  woman,  a  col- 
lege graduate,  who  is  living  in  this  way,  and  who,  during  the  two 
years  that  she  has  been  working  among  her  people,  has  not 
received  more  than  twelve  dollars  in  money.  But  these  negroes 
are  taught  that  they  must  never  expect  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  So,  in  return  for  her  teaching,  they  supply  her  with 
provisions. 

The  southern  negroes,  we  were  told,  are  greatly  in  need  of 
day  nurseries  and  free  kindergartens.  One  woman  told  of  how 
a  cabin,  containing  three  small  children,  had  burned  down  before 
her  eyes.  The  mother  had  gone  to  her  work,  locking  the  little 
ones  in  the  house.  They  had  got  to  playing  with  matches,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  were  burned  to  death.  When  children  are  not 
locked  in  the  house,  they  run  wild  on  the  streets.  As  a  result 
of  the  education  that  they  get  there,  they  become  public  nuisances. 
Then  there  is  no  place  for  them  but  the  chain-gang. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  the  southern  black  man,  it  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  reformatory  system  in  the 
South,  and  that  all  public  institutions  are  closed  to  him,  even 
the  orphanages. 

Colored  women  have  had  another  reason,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, for  forming  clubs.  They  realize  that  at  this  stage  in  their 
progress  there  is  nothing  that  they  need  more  than  a  proper 
race-pride  —  a  becoming  independence  and  self-respect.      No 
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race  can  expect  to  be  respected  which  does  not  respect  itself  — 
which  is  constantly  adopting  an  apologetic  attitude.  The  negro, 
it  was  said,  must  "  learn  to  acquire  a  habit  of  persistent  self- 
respect,  and  dignified  self-confidence.  He  must  continue  to 
respect  himself,  even  when  those  around  him  do  not  respect  him. 
He  must  '  develop  a  pride  in  American-African  manhood.'  " 

The  attention  of  a  friend  of  mine  was  once  called  to  a  singu- 
larly bright  and  attractive  little  colored  boy.  He  sighed,  and 
said :  "  Yes,  the  boy  will  continue  to  be  clever  until  he  finds  out 
that  he  is  black."  The  leaders  of  the  race  wish  to  develop  such 
a  spirit  in  their  people,  that  such  boys  will  do  all  the  better 
after  they  find  out  that  they  are  black. 

It  is  because  of  this  necessity  for  fostering  race-pride  that 
many  of  the  abler  colored  women,  who  are  or  might  be  honored 
members  of  white  women's  clubs,  believe  in  clubs  exclusively 
for  colored  women.  For  it  is  necessary  to  the  development  of 
self  respect  that  colored  women  should  prove  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world  that  they  can  do  things  without  the  help  of  white 
women  —  that  they  are  capable  of  organized  effort.  "Not  to 
foster  prejudice,"  it  was  said,  "  but  to  create  self-confidence." 
"  We  need,"  said  one,  "  each  one  to  believe  in  herself,  and  then 
to  believe  in  others  of  her  race.  We  must  raise  ourselves,  if  we 
are  to  rise.  Our  white  sisters  wish  to  help  us,  and  do  help  us, 
but  we  ourselves  must  do  a  great  share  of  the  work,  and  we 
must  do  it  among  ourselves,  and  by  ourselves." 

In  connection  with  the  desirability  of  fostering  race-pride, 
one  lady,  who  had  herself  been  educated  in  a  school  for  white 
girls,  and  might  have  passed  for  a  white  woman,  said  that  she  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  for  colored  children  to 
attend  colored  schools,  even  where  they  were  allowed  to  attend 
white  schools.  For  it  was  better  for  them  to  go  where  they 
would  be  instructed  in  the  progress  that  their  race  had  already 
made,  and  taught  to  honor  their  great  men.  The  name  of 
Frederick  Douglass  was  mentioned  several  times  with  special 
reverence.  Here  in  Detroit  a  home  for  aged  colored  people, 
supported  by  colored  people,  is  called  the  Phyllis  Wheatley 
Home,  in  honor,  of  the  first  poetess  of  the  race. 
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In  thinking  of  the  work  that  is  before  them,  many  of  these 
women  "  rejoice  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race."  They  are  glad 
that  they  "  belong  to  a  people  that  have  so  much  to  do  for 
themselves."  And  they  realize  that  a  grave  responsibility  rests 
upon  them  as  pioneers  in  a  great  movement.  They  obtain 
admittance  to  the  society  of  white  people  all  the  more  because 
they  are  working  with  and  for  their  own  race.  But  whether 
they  gain  the  recognition  of  the  whites  or  not,  they  know  that 
their  duty  lies  in  doing  what  they  can  for  their  own  people. 
That  is  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  negro  problem.  They 
have  leaders,  and  they  are  willing  to  lead. 

The  subject  of  race-hatred  was  taken  up  in  the  convention. 
I  think  as  much  temperance,  judgment,  and  moderation  were 
shown  as  would  have  been  shown  by  any  body  of  women  so 
large  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  all  very  easy  when  one 
has  nothing  at  stake  to  stand  off  and  say:  "  There  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides."  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  broad-minded 
and  fair  when  one  happens  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  that  the  one  that  is  being  worsted.  Therefore  it  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  that  there  should  not  have  been  some 
excited,  exaggerated  language ;  but  I  am  sure  that  there  was  no 
more  of  this  than  there  would  have  been  in  so  large  a  gathering 
of  white  women  with  anything  like  the  provocation.  Indeed, 
considering  all  things,  these  women  were  remarkable  for  their 
self-control. 

They  have  been  much  criticised  because  in  a  petition  to  the 
president,  that  an  indemnity  be  granted  to  the  family  of  the 
murdered  Postmaster  Baker  in  South  Carolina,  a  further  petition 
was  inserted  that  those  states  in  which  lynching  could  not  be 
stopped  be  expelled  from  the  union.  Someone  remarked  to  me 
that  that  was  "  niggerish."  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  so  much 
"niggerish"  as  "womanish."  Or,  rather,  it  is  the  first  impulse 
of  almost  any  person  whose  mental  horizon  has  not  been  almost 
miraculously  broadened,  either  by  circumstances  or  by  native 
excellence,  to  try  to  right  a  great  wrong  by  committing  a  still 
greater  one.  And  at  present,  owing  largely  to  the  conditions 
of  life,  breadth  of  view  is  rarer  among  women  than  among  men. 
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The  majority  of  the  speakers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
prejudice  against  the  negro  is  on  the  increase.  When  one 
remembers  some  of  the  stories  that  the  newspapers  have  been 
giving  us  during  the  past  few  months,  this  certainly  was  not 
surprising.  Some  of  the  speakers  told  how  they  had  found 
western  hotels  closed  to  them,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  will- 
ing to  entertain  them.  But  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  women  pres- 
ent was  of  the  opinion  that  race-hatred  was  not  on  the  increase. 
She  said : 

You  know  they  used  to  say  that  we  never  died  of  consumption.  That 
was  because  we  just  died  and  were  buried,  and  nobody  knew  what  we 
died  of.  Now  that  some  attention  is  paid  to  what  we  die  of,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  some  of  us  do  die  of  consumption.  So  it  is  with  the 
matter  of  race-hatred.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  of  late  years, 
and  so  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  And  we  ourselves  are 
becoming  a  more  serious-minded  race  —  are  losing  our  light-heartedness 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  so  we  feel  these  things  more  than  we 
used  to. 

She  admitted  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  still  far  from  ideal 
—  that  there  was  much  to  make  right-thinking  people  of  both 
races  sad.  She  alluded  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  prettiest 
schoolhouses  for  colored  people  in  the  South  had  been  destroyed 
within  a  few  weeks  by  a  white  mob.  She  said  that  one  of  her 
friends  —  a  teacher  in  the  school  —  had,  during  the  past  year, 
spent  $100  of  her  own  money  for  pictures  for  the  walls.  But 
she  reminded  her  audience  that,  if  a  schoolhouse  for  colored 
children  had  been  erected  in  that  neighborhood  twenty-five 
years  ago,  its  destruction  would  have  been  a  matter  of  course. 
Further,  she  was  absolutely  certain  that  that  school  would  be 
rebuilt,  and  be  rebuilt  largely  through  the  contributions  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South.  She  told  us  how  many  of  the  best 
southern  white  people  were  interested  in  the  colored  people, 
and  in  some  instances  even  were  willing  to  cultivate  social  rela- 
tions with  them.  She  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  wealthy  planter 
had  visited  her  home  and  had  said  to  her,  "  with  tears  in  his 
voice,  if  not  in  his  eyes":  "  I  wish  that  my  wife  had  reached  the 
point  where  I  could  invite  you  to  our  house."  And  this  noble- 
hearted,  broad-minded  woman  added  :    "  Of  course,  I  knew  that 
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she  hadn't  reached  it,  and  that  she  was  too  old  ever  to  reach  it. 
But  it  was  much  that  he  had  reached  it." 

One  woman  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  in  private  that  it  is 
not  so  much  race-hatred  as  the  turbulent  element  in  our  popula- 
tion that  is  on  the  increase.  She  said  that  riots  were  everywhere 
becoming  more  frequent,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  race-hatred 
should  sometimes  be  made  the  pretext  for  these.  One  woman 
who  believed  that  the  prejudice  was  growing  greater  reminded 
her  hearers  that  the  best  way  to  remedy  the  evil  was  to  make 
every  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  race,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  possible  excuse  for  it.  The  young  poet  of  the  occasion 
voiced  the  same  sentiment  in  the  lines : 

For  our  problem  is  hard  ; 
We  must  figure  it  out ; 

And  our  backs  they  are  scarred 
By  hard  blows  that  were  stout ; 

But  we'll  rise  by  our  worth, 

In  this  prejudiced  earth, 

For  our  work  makes  the  man. 

Be  a  man,  be  a  man  !  * 

Over  and  over  again  it  was  pointed  out  that  industrial  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  race  —  education  that 
shall  fit  the  negro  to  do  the  work  that  he  can  get  to  do ;  educa- 
tion that  shall  redeem  his  life  from  drudgery  by  enabling  him 
to  take  a  scientific  interest  in  his  work,  by  developing  his  intel- 
lect so  that  he  may  apply  it  to  discovering  the  shortest  and  best 
methods  for  accomplishing  the  desired  results. 

In  many  parts  of  the  South  there  is  no  prejudice  against  the 
negro  in  business  relations.  But  the  negro,  because  of  his  lack 
of  education,  has  too  often  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities,  and  so  they  have  been  taken  away  from  him. 
Men  must  be  trained  to  fill  the  places  that  are  still  open  to  them. 
Further,  where  white  men  refuse  to  work  with  colored  men,  a 
sufficient  number  of  skilled  colored  men  must  be  found  to  carry 
on  a  business  by  themselves.  For  this,  not  only  ability  to  do 
one's  own  work,  but  ability  to  superintend  the  work  of  others,  is 
necessary. 

*Mr.  Charles  Henry  Shoeman,  of  Ann  Arbor. 
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It  was  urged  that  negroes  should  patronize  their  own  indus- 
tries, when  such  industries  were  worthy  of  patronage.  For  instance, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  almost  any  northern  city  a  young 
colored  woman  will  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  while  she  is  learn- 
ing the  milliner's  trade.  But  as  soon  as  she  becomes  capable  of 
drawing  a  salary  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  find  an  opening.  If  the 
colored  women  of  her  city  would  patronize  her,  it  might  be  profit- 
able for  her  to  open  an  establishment  of  her  own. 

Undoubtedly,  the  delegates  to  this  assembly  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  of  the  race.  They  do  not  represent  its  rank  and 
file.  But  the  capabilities  of  any  race  must  be  judged  by  the 
very  best  that  it  has  produced.  And  the  motto  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  is  :  "  Lifting  as  we  climb." 

Mary  Taylor  Blauvelt. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


MUNICIPAL  ART. 

In  the  midst  of  conditions  which  cry  aloud  for  betterment  in 
all  that  pertains  to  a  city's  life,  what  place  can  there  be  for  a 
consideration  of  art  ?  Very  forcibly  does  this  idea  present  itself 
to  those  familiar  with  the  aspects  of  existence  in  that  portion  of 
a  great  city  where  the  results  of  neglect  and  bad  management 
on  the  part  of  the  public  are  most  apparent,  and  the  need  for 
improvement  most  pressing.  It  would  seem,  as  one  of  our 
apostles  of  art  for  the  people.  Miss  Starr,  of  Hull  House,  sug- 
gests, when  looking  at  a  related  question  from  the  same  side, 
that  we  "should  devote  every  energy  to  the  'purification  of  the 
nation's  heart  and  the  chastisement  of  its  life,' "  Yet,  in  so  far 
as  municipal  art  has  to  do  with  that  betterment,  so  imperatively 
demanded,  we  must  deem  it  worthy  of  consideration.  And  that 
it  has  much  to  do  with  such  betterment  no  one  who  knows  the 
history  of  art  can  fail  to  recognize. 

Public  art  is  as  old  as  the  pyramids  ;  and  in  any  broad  sur- 
vey of  the  past  its  varied  forms  will  be  seen  to  take  pyramidal 
proportions.  In  Egypt  they  stand  boldly  forth,  revealing  more 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  than  any  hieroglyphs  have  ever 
done.  Turn  the  gaze  toward  ancient  Babylon,  and  behold  its 
hanging  gardens  !  In  Greece  see  how  this  art  towers  ever  above 
the  mount  of  the  gods.  Italy  has  height  after  height  of  art 
production,  reaching  in  real  significance  far  above  all  work  of 
battle,  conquest,  and  kingly  rule.  In  the  cities  of  northern  and 
western  Europe  the  public  works  are  so  great  that  these  cities 
can  never  be  accused  of  being  "great  through  largeness  only." 
It  is  only  in  our  own  day  and  spot  of  the  earth  that  civic 
art  dwindles  to  nothingness,  and  art  has  become,  as  someone 
describes  it,  "a  frivolous  art  for  the  gilded  classes,  without  des- 
tiny, without  aim,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  speculation  and 
fashion,  scattered  by  chance  in  private  salons."  All  great  art, 
it  seems  generally  agreed,  is,  or  has  been,  distinctively  an  art  of 
cities.     But,  someone  Will   say,  this  art  has  been  the  work  of 
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tyrants,  kings,  monks,  aristocrats  —  not  of  the  people.  Is  this 
the  case  in  any  real  sense  ?  Whose,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  was 
the  creative  thought  that  worked  out  the  wonderful  design  and 
each  marvelous  feature  of  temple  and  cathedral,  mausoleum  and 
monument,  statue,  arch,  and  aqueduct  ?  Whose  money  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  making  of  these  ?  And  whose  was  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  pride  in  them  ?  William  Morris  suggests 
whose  this  art  in  reality  was  when  he  says :  "  History  (so-called) 
has  remembered  the  kings  and  warriors  because  they  destroyed ; 
art  has  remembered  the  people  because  they  created."'  And  Miss 
Starr  shows  how  art  has  grown  :  "  If  art  has  reached  higher  than 
the  common  life,  it  has  done  so  only  by  rising  through  it,  never 
by  springing  up  outside  and  apart  from  it."  The  classic  story 
of  the  making  of  the  statue  of  Pallas  Athene — how,  when  the 
people  were  asked  whether  it  should  be  of  bronze  and  silver  or 
ivory  and  gold,  they  cried  with  one  voice,  "  Ivory  and  gold"  — 
shows  whose  was  the  art  in  Athens ;  and  what  was  so  striking  a 
feature  of  the  life  there  was  true  to  a  great  degree  in  many  less 
democratic  times  and  places. 

Do  we  need  to  have  stated  in  specific  terms  what  such  art  is 
good  for  ?  What  to  those  who  produce  it,  and  what  to  all  who 
have  shared  its  beauty  ?  Can  it  be  summed  up  in  words  what  to 
the  peoples  of  the  past  has  been  the  embodying  and  the  embodi- 
ment, in  forms  of  beauty,  of  some  of  their  highest  hopes,  joys, 
and  aspirations  ?  That  the  expression  and  the  interpretation  of 
such  expression  of  the  inner  life  shown  through  these  art-forms 
constituted  much  of  the  real  living  of  these  people,  who  can 
doubt  ?  Then  what  has  all  of  this  been  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
The  mind  cannot  form  a  picture  of  the  earth  without  the  beauty, 
aside  from  the  utility,  of  these  creations  of  man.  The  charm  of 
foreign  travel,  and  the  general  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of 
life — can  we  think  how  different  these  would  be  without  such 
beauty  and  our  varied  inheritances  from  it  ?  Then,  besides  the 
delight,  how  much  of  what  is  of  value  in  our  knowledge  of  a 
people  is  found  in  the  manifestations  of  their  real  life  and 
their  ideal  conceptions  through  sculpture,  architecture,  painting, 
music,  even  leaving  out  poetry  and  eloquence ;  and  what  has  been 
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enduring  in  these  has  been  an  expression  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
So  much  a  part  of  our  consciousness  has  this  beauty  become, 
this  beauty  and  its  revelations,  that  we  cannot  in  our  thought 
divest  the  world  of  it. 

Someone  has  truly  said  that  the  question  whether  we  shall 
have  art  in  education  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  be  barbarian 
or  civilized.  And  art  in  education  means  more  than  talks  in  the 
schools  of  things  not  seen ;  more  than  pictures,  as  essential 
as  books ;  more  than  anything  connected  with  day  school  or 
art  school.  It  means  the  appeal  of  beauty,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously  felt,  and  the  expression  of  beauty,  since  all 
true  education  comes  both  from  the  influence  of  environment 
and  from  activity  of  the  self,  in  the  everyday  surroundings 
and  work ;  without  as  well  as  within  the  school ;  for  adult 
as  well  as  for  child.  "The  school,"  says  George  Kriehn,  one 
of  our  leading  workers  for  municipal  art,  "is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  that  greater  education  which  begins  when  school  ends  " — 
he  would  better  have  said,  begins  with  existence — "and  ends 
only  with  life  itself."  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  someone 
says,  that  "only  by  re-creation  of  the  sources  of  art  can  it  be 
restored  as  a  living  force."  But  how  can  the  sources  of  art 
within  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  be  re-created  ?  We  know, 
certainly,  some  things  which  do  not  tend  to  such  development  — 
filth,  disorder,  ugliness.  Man  needs  to  have  restored  to  him 
his  birthright  of  beauty,  of  which  he,  as  an  inhabitant  of  this 
fine  old  earth  of  ours,  should  never  have  been  dispossessed. 
"  Humanity  has  a  feeling  soul,"  is  a  truth  we  should  do  well  not 
to  forget  in  the  matter  of  education  of  young  and  old.  Culture 
involves  more  than  the  mere  getting  of  knowledge.  Back  of 
this  truth  is  a  philosophy  which,  correcting  our  worship  of  the 
intellect,  will  make  us  recognize  art  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  accessible  to  man  of  the  purification  of  the  emotions, 
and  of  stimulation  and  guidance  of  the  will.  Art  in  its  message 
to  us,  and  as  expression,  holds  much  of  the  joy  and  solace  of 
the  elevation  and  inspiration  of  life.  This  surely  for  art  were 
excuse  enough  for  being  and  for  becoming  a  necessity  of  life 
and  education;  "unless,"  to  quote  Morris  again,  "the  progress 
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of  civilization  is  to  be  as  causeless  as  the  turning  of  a  wheel  that 
makes  nothing."  For,  what  is  civilization  good  for  if  its  end  is 
not  character,  if  it  aims  not  at  a  destiny  for  man  higher  than 
that  to  which  the  satisfaction  of  his  animal  desires,  or  of  his 
mere  love  of  acquisition,  whether  material  or  intellectual,  will 
lift  him  ?  Art  in  its  broad,  its  true  sense,  including  all  pro- 
duction which  involves  creative  thought  and  beauty,  if  a  rough- 
hewn  definition  may  be  ventured,  should  become  a  positive 
necessity  of  life  and  work.  It  is  not  the  end  of  education  to 
make  people  content  with  whatever  costs  the  least  effort,  to 
cultivate  what  Lassalle  calls  "  the  cursed  habit  of  not  wanting 
anything."  It  is  to  make  us  all  want  the  things  really  worth 
having,  and  to  enable  us  to  get  them  through  activity,  that  is 
itself  life  and  joy  to  us;  "if  we  are  to  live  as  nature  meant 
us  to,  that  is,  unless  we  are  content  to  be  less  than  men."  The 
second  function  of  art,  its  influence  in  education,  in  life,  in 
civilization,  as  expression  through  some  part  of  the  everyday 
work  of  man,  involves  a  great  change  in  our  industrial,  as 
well  as  our  strictly  educational,  system.  This,  however,  does 
not  do  away  with  the  fact  that,  if  beauty  be  provided  for 
the  people  by  the  public,  it  may  immeasurably  hasten  the  time 
when  we  may  have  an  art  by  the  people,  ultimately,  truly,  an 
art  i?/the  people. 

Art  as  a  factor  in  education,  to  the  specific  end  of  citizenship, 
is  surely  a  matter  with  which  the  public  should  be  concerned. 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  a  great  public  work  of  art  is  sug- 
gested by  that  often  referred  to,  of  Michael  Angelo's  David,  its 
effect  upon  every  citizen  and  every  citizen-to-be  of  Florence, 
representing,  as  it  did,  the  release  of  the  city  from  the  tyranny 
of  Cesare  Borgia,  a  grandly  impressive  symbol  of  the  love  of, 
and  the  struggle  for,  political  freedom.  Here  in  America, 
particularly  needed  because  of  our  vast  foreign  population,  how 
great  may  be  the  effect  of  this  symbolic,  impressive  way  of 
teaching  some  of  the  great  facts  of  our  land,  its  institutions,  and 
its  men  ! 

With  all  of  this  truth  before  us,  of  the  great  value  of  art  as 
a  factor  in  education  of  young  and  old,  and  of  the  pleasure  of 
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living,  still  the  question  forces  itself  into  our  minds  how  it  may, 
or  by  any  possibility  can,  as  a  development  from  existing  con- 
ditions, be  made  to  take  any  real  hold  upon  the  life  of  the 
people  in  general.  With  our  present  squalor  and  vulgarity  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  poor,  and  luxury  and — shall  we  say 
with  others  ? — vulgarity  in  those  of  many  of  the  rich,  any  vital 
growth  would  seem  well-nigh  hopeless.  Who  can  conceive  of 
art  taking  root  in  the  pain  and  ugliness  of  the  lives  of  many 
people  in  our  great  cities?  They  scarcely  have  a  glimmering  of 
what  real  beauty  and  harmony  are.  Then  we  meet  the  dis- 
couraging fact  that,  owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  the  rampant 
sway  of  the  so-called  practical,  of  so-called  utility,  of  machine 
methods  of  production,  man-machine  and  others,  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  better-educated,  better-cultured,  "lack  part  of  the 
human  senses,"  and  are  "anti-artistic." 

Yet,  let  us  consider,  what  if  some  of  the  lost  beauty,  or  even 
decency,  of  the  earth  be  found  again  ?  What  if  we  should  have 
a  city  free  from  smoke  and  filth ;  with  well-made  streets ;  with 
houses  at  least  not  ugly  and  dilapidated ;  with  no  hideous 
posters,  and  with  trees  abounding  on  every  hand  ?  Surely 
these  conditions  would  at  least  prepare  a  soil  in  which  con- 
ceptions of  beauty  could  grow.  Then  if,  further,  public  build- 
ings, squares,  river  banks,  bridges,  be  made  genuinely  beautiful ; 
and  if  the  works  of  art  be  so  widely  distributed  that  every 
inhabitant  of  a  city  shall  find  at  least  one  within  his  daily  range, 
can  anyone  doubt  that  all  must  be  educated  to  some  degree ; 
that  higher  standards  of  beauty  —  in  man's  productions,  and 
conduct  as  well — will  become  general;  that  the  effect  will  be 
seen  in  the  improvement  of  private  dwellings,  and  their  sur- 
roundings, and  all  they  contain  ;  and  —  what  is  far  more  important, 
that  of  which  the  first  is  a  means  to  an  end — that  with  the 
ugliness  will  depart  much  of  the  pain  and  the  gloom  in  the  lives 
of  the  one  class,  and  the  selfishness  and  insipidity  in  the  lives  of 
the  others  ? 

There  is  another  argument  for  civic  art  —  its  pecuniary  value  ; 
and,  doubtless,  this  will  prove  a  stronger  one  with  many  than  its 
lofty  mission  as  a  source  of  high  ideals  and  enjoyment  and  of 
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general  betterment  of  humanity.  At  least  most  writers  upon  the 
subject  seem  to  deem  it  necessary  to  set  forth  its  advantages  in 
terms  of  commercialism.'  It  surely  is  not  hard  to  see  that 
beautiful  and  picturesque  features  of  a  city  will  raise  the  value 
of  real  estate,  make  higher  rents,  and  increase  business  prosperity 
in  general ;  attracting  desirable  visitors,  and  drawing  to  it  and 
keeping  residents  who  have  the  means  to  go  where  they  will. 
It  is  said  that  even  such  radical  changes  as  the  cutting  off  of 
corners  of  houses  to  make  them  face  upon  a  circular  or  octagonal 
beautified  street  corner  pay  well.  It  should  also  be  easily  seen 
that  enduring  public  works  will  far  outrank  in  the  financial 
returns  they  bring  any  flashy,  temporary  display  in  the  way  of 
festival  or  other  public  entertainment. 

Certainly  something  should  arouse  American  cities  to  their 
need  in  this  line.  They  are,  even  in  their  best  portions,  far  too 
often  monotonous  stretches  of  square-cornered,  almost  treeless 
streets,  with  houses  crowded  together  and  pushed  against  the 
sidewalk ;  while  in  their  worst  portions  they  are  indescribably 
ugly  and  miserable  —  the  latter  condition  pronounced  very 
emphatically,  by  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  as  "neither 
good  business  nor  good  politics,"  making  the  lives  of  these 
people  so  wretched,  "since,"  it  argues,  "unrest  and  revolution 
are  born  of  their  unendurable  miseries  and  neglect."  These 
considerations,  however,  are  not  widely  taken  into  account  by 
our  politicians  and  business-men.  Yet,  as  familiarity  with  the 
beauty  of  foreign  cities  increases  with  travel,  dissatisfaction 
with  the  state  of  things  here  grows,  even  among  our  so-called 
practical  citizens.  Very  little  has  yet  been  done,  but  there 
certainly  is  a  great  awakening  interest.  Municipal  action  has 
as  yet  done  nothing,  aside  from  the  making  of  parks  and  boule- 
vards whose  primary  purpose  is  not  that  of  beauty,  of  art. 
Private  enterprise,  largely  that  of  organizations,  has  been  back 
of  almost  all  that  has  been  accomplished.  And  these  organiza- 
tions have  had  to  contend  against  great  difficulties  —  opposition 
of  many  kinds  and   legislation  in  the  interest  of  corporations. 

'  Those  who  would  know  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  this  will  find  ample 
material  in  Municipal  Affairs. 
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Someone  thinks  it  "a  most  stinging  criticism  of  free  institutions 
that  civic  action  should  have  failed,  and  individual  action  per- 
force be  appealed  to."  The  cause  is  surely  not  hard  to  find : 
political  bossism  and  the  greed  of  corporations  are  the  dominant 
powers  in  our  large  cities,  and  the  political  machinery  is  so 
constructed  as  to  leave  without  representation,  almost  without 
influence,  what  might  otherwise  be  a  "saving  remnant"  of 
American  society,  and,  indeed — such  is  the  power  of  good 
leadership — might  soon  become  the  ruling  majority.  If  these 
best  citizens  would  study  the  municipal  problem,  instead  of  in 
the  main  giving  up  hopelessly  to  the  present  condition  of  things, 
or  occasionally  making  an  excited  dash  at  some  reform  legisla- 
tion in  a  blind  sort  of  way,  and  feeling  that  it  is  all  so  bad 
it  cannot  be  made  much  worse  anyway;  if  they  would  work 
out  the  municipal  problem  in  the  light  of  the  experience  and 
the  evolved  wisdom  of  countries  older  in  large  municipalities 
than  our  own  —  the  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  Great 
Britain,  which  has  institutions  much  like  ours,  and  which  was 
a  little  time  back  where  we  are  now,  but  in  which  the  prob- 
lem is  now  "practically  solved" — and  then  would  join  forces 
understandingly,  might  we  not  presently  have  a  civic  beauty  in 
our  public  works,  and,  as  well,  in  far  more  than  our  public 
works  ?  ^ 

That  we  are  almost  at  the  beginning  here  has  the  compensat- 
ing feature  of  great  possibilities  ahead  !  If  we  will  take  hold  in 
time  to  prevent  great  expenditures  in  undoing  mistakes,  already 
too  late  in  some  instances,  that  will  be  an  advantage.  Almost 
all  of  our  cities  have  some  preliminary  steps  to  take  before  they 
can  come,  or  should  come,  to  art  proper :  clearing  away  the  filth 
and  smoke,  making  good  streets,  disposing  of  the  bill-board 
nuisance  or  securing  artistic  posters,  providing  playgrounds  and 
small  parks,  and  improving  tenement-houses  and  small  lodging- 
houses  in  congested  districts.  This  work  is  fundamentally 
important.  Beyond  this  there  are  many  inviting  possibilities  : 
trees  everywhere,  streets  free  from  railroads  and  telegraph  and 

'  So  says  Dorman  B.  Eaton  in  his  masterly  work,  The  Government  of  Munici- 
palities. 
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telephone,  all  finely  disposed  of  underground  in  a  tunnel  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  easily  inspected  and  repaired ;  lamp-posts  and 
electric  lighting  poles,  signs  and  all  announcements  made  so 
artistic  as  to  add  to,  instead  of  detract  from,  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  the  streets ;  boulevards  extended,  or  at  least  good, 
pleasant  routes  to  the  country;  beautified  river  banks  and  lake 
front,  squares,  and  enlarged  street  corners ;  statuary,  artistic 
seats,  flowers,  fountains,  electric  or  other;  facades  in  appropriate 
and  telling  places,  ornamented  with  historic  and  other  repre- 
sentations ;  arcades,  giving  light,  air,  and  moving  space,  through 
large  buildings  and  blocks ;  fine  school  buildings  with  play- 
grounds, plats  for  landscape  gardening,  reading-rooms,  lecture 
halls,  art  galleries,  and  mural  decoration,  the  people's  house 
indeed ;  other  public  buildings,  great  architecturally,  and  deco- 
rated with  mural  painting  and  statuary ;  and  neither  last  nor 
least,  for  it  contains  wonderful  suggestions,  the  reaching  out 
beyond  the  cities'  present  boundaries,  as  the  courts  have  decided 
may  be  done,  and  while  not  yet  too  late  enriching  them- 
selves and  posterity  ever  afterward  with  country  parks  and 
aesthetically  planned  residence  districts.  Most  of  these  things 
have  been  actualized  in  some  instance  or  instances,  but  as  yet  in 
far  too  limited  a  way. 

Is  there  not  for  America  one  truth  to  which  it  should  cling 
very  closely :  that  in  all  art  development  it  should  follow  its  own 
laws  of  growth,  and  thus  come  to  have  a  truly  national  style? 
And  may  not  this  best  come  about  through  its  use  of  all  the 
inheritance  from  other  ages  and  lands  which  rightly  belongs  to 
it,  classic  models,  with  modifications  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the 
time  and  place  ?  A  national  style,  or  a  municipal  style  which 
should  personify  "the  energy  of  a  municipality,"  will  not  con- 
flict with  a  truly  great  cosmopolitan  spirit ;  for  the  more  true  to 
itself  is  the  life  of  a  nation,  as  the  life  of  an  individual,  the  more 
does  it  reach  out  toward  and  touch  the  life  of  other  persons  and 
peoples.  There  is  some  discouragement  in  finding  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch  as  a  permanent  public  work  of 
a  land  which  should  belong  to  freedom  and  arbitration  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood;  and  particularly  when  over  2,000  years  ago 
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a  people  existed  which  regarded  the  perpetuation  of  high  ideals 
through  forms  of  beauty  as  greater  than  conquest,  attaching  a 
penalty  to  the  use  for  purposes  of  war  of  any  money  appropriated 
to  the  making  of  their  goddess  of  wisdom.  But  one  feature  in 
the  production  of  the  arch  is  encouraging ;  as  someone  has 
said,  it  shows  what  can  be  done  when  the  people's  interest  is 
aroused.  And  right  here  is  surely  a  leading  for  America ;  for 
through  the  people  must  come  any  greatness  it  may  attain.  It 
has  been  "through  the  appreciation  of  this  divine  truth,"  through 
a  belief  in  the  people,  so  points  out  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Lamb,  that 
Belgium  has  won  her  great  distinction  and  made  herself  the 
"leader  of  the  world  at  this  time  in  matters  aesthetic."  Her 
famous  sign  contest  illustrates  her  method  and  its  results.  Any 
person  could  try  designing.  Her  free  schools  of  design  became 
"more  attractive  to  the  common  people  than  vaudeville  or 
tumbling  show."  The  work  of  a  large  number  of  designers  was 
utilized ;  and  growing  out  of  this  came  such  a  demand  for 
artistic  signs  that  the  merchants  could  not  draw  trade  without 
them.  This  is  an  art  of  the  people ;  this  is  the  way  to  develop 
an  art  worth  having.  As  Mr.  Lamb  says:  "Art  as  a  charity  is 
not  wanted ;  art  as  an  aristocratic  adjunct  is  not  needed  ;  art  as 
an  educator  will  be  welcomed  on  all  sides,  and  no  longer 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  'lower  half ;'"  and,  he  might 
have  said,  by  many  of  the  upper  half,  for  a  certain  ungenuine- 
ness  and  valuelessness  in  much  of  it  now  is  felt  by  all. 

Shall  not  America,  partly  through  the  people  being  followed, 
partly  led,  by  the  art-seers,  develop  an  art  like  that  of  the  past, 
which,  "by  the  very  fact  that  it  must  speak  to  the  soul  of  multi- 
tudes in  a  language  prescribed  by  precise  relations,"  thus  having 
"its  technical  merits  exalted,  reached  the  lofty  expression  which 
reveals  itself  in  fragments,  the  immortal  footprints  of  bygone 
civilizations"?  Shall  she  not  by  being  true  to  her  traditions 
and  her  destiny,  her  "manifest  destiny,"  a  democracy  grand  and 
great,  develop  an  art  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  ? 

Elma  Graves. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Probably  no  sound  thinker  entertains  the  faintest  fear  of  the 
spread  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  amazing  gospel.  The  aristocratic 
and  ultra-egoistic  elements  which  distinguish  it  condemn  it  to 
defeat  and  theoretical  oblivion.  The  policy  of  "blood  and 
iron"  is,  alas!  too  dominant  and  seemingly  successful  in  inter- 
national relations  to  warrant  strong  hopes  of  an  early  triumph  of 
the  principles  which  received  lip-homage  at  The  Hague ;  but 
murder,  devastation,  and  burglary  between  nations  are  one 
thing,  and  the  elimination  of  all  moral  restraints  within  a  given 
body  politic  is,  even  under  our  ethical  standards,  quite  a  different 
thing.  To  justify  unnecessary,  and  consequently  criminal,  wars 
appeals  are  made  to  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  to  the  inevitable 
struggle  for  supremacy,  and  even  to  manifest  destiny.  The 
world-concert  has  just  demonstrated  anew  that  contemporary 
diplomacy  is  still  following  the  rules  laid  down  by  Machiavelli 
for  his  Prince.  In  the  settlement  of  the  far-eastern  problem 
nothing  has  been  clearer  than  the  ready  assumption  of  most  of 
the  powers  that  truth,  good  faith,  and  consistency  are  "words, 
words,  words,"  rather  than  realities  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
most  solemn  promise,  the  most  explicit  assurance,  did  not  pre- 
vent suspicions  of  double  dealing  and  arriere  pensie.  Honesty 
and  obedience  to  the  moral  law  in  international  intercourse  —  to 
say  nothing  of  altruism  and  brotherhood  —  may  still  be  consid- 
ered an  iridescent  dream. 

But  the  modern  mind  revolts  against  the  suggestion  of 
applying  the  blood-and-iron  policy  in  internal,  national  rela- 
tions. Nietzscheism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Bismarckism 
universalized.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  phrases  :  There 
is  no  morality ;  consequently  no  evil  to  be  avoided  or  repro- 
bated. There  is  no  duty  of  justice,  humanity,  or  charity  toward 
one's  fellow-men.  Why  should  we  refrain  from  doing  that  unto 
others  which  we  would  not  have  done  unto  us  ?  Why,  to  take 
Kant's  expression  of  the  "universal  law  of  right,"  should  you 
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"act  externally  in  such  a  manner  that  the  free  exercise  of  thy 
will  maybe  able  to  coexist  with  the  freedom  of  all  others"? 
Finally,  what  reason  is  there  for  observing  the  formula  of  social 
justice  as  framed  by  Herbert  Spencer  —  namely,  "Every  man  is 
free  to  do  that  which  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the 
equal  freedom  of  any  other  man"?  Why  should  not  the  weak 
suffer  and  be  driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  strong  or  cunning 
"divide  the  earth"?  Why  should  mankind  set  up  a  process 
different  from  the  cosmic  process,  and  recognize  a  moral  and  legal 
equality  where  there  is  no  physical  equality  ?  The  real  obstacle 
to  the  steady  improvement  of  the  race  is  found  in  the  "slave 
ethics"  of  modern  codes  and  practice,  in  the  practice  of 
benevolence.  Charity  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a  blunder  and  a  handi- 
cap. Might  alone  is  right,  and  instead  of  the  greatest  good  of 
all,  or  even  of  the  greatest  number,  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
enlightened  "blonde  beast"  should  be  the  greatest  freedom, 
pleasure,  and  welfare  of  the  most  vigorous  and  intelligent. 

This  is  Nietzscheism  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  code  of  the 
over-man,  who  has  gone  "beyond  good  and  evil,"  and  to  whom 
the  civilization  founded  on  Hebraic  and  Christian  ideals  seems 
one  long  series  of  perversions  of  nature.  Nietzsche  did  not 
contemplate  the  dissolution  of  civil  society  ;  he  did  not  desire 
or  expect  perpetual  internecine  strife  and  confusion.  He  simply 
declined  to  admit  that  what  we  call  justice  and  generosity  are 
natural,  spontaneous  products  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
society.  He  believed  that,  while  it  was  perfectly  expedient  and 
proper  for  men  really  tqual  and  intelligent  to  codperate  instead 
of  fighting  one  another,  it  was  sentimental  folly  to  surrender 
anything  to  the  mentally  or  physically  inferior  who  lacked  the 
power  to  assert  their  claims.  Egoism  untrammeled,  and  not 
altruism,  was  to  him  the  indispensable  condition  of  gradual 
ascent  of  the  race. 

Now,  as  already  remarked  above,  there  is  no  danger  what- 
ever of  the  open  acceptance  of  the  Nietzsche  philosophy  by  any 
considerable  number  of  persons.  It  is  too  extreme,  too  para- 
doxical, too  violent.  It  is  based  on  a  radically  defective  defini- 
tion   of    human   nature,    and,    though    claiming  to    be    strictly 
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Darwinian,  it  is  essentially  anti-evolutional.  Nothing  is  more 
fallacious  than  the  distinction  between  natural  sentiments  and 
corresponding  actions,  and  unnatural  sentiments  and  resultant 
conduct,  upon  which  Nietzsche's  quarrel  with  modern  civilization 
is  based.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  egoistic  feelings  alone  are  natural,  while  the  altruistic 
feelings  are  unnatural,  due  to  false  precepts  and  the  sanctions  of 
religion  and  morality.  No  one  has  insisted  more  strenuously 
than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  antagonism  between  individu- 
ation and  genesis ;  yet  is  there  anything  unnatural  about  the 
subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter  ?  Is  parental  affection 
unnatural  ?  Is  sympathy  alien  to  the  naturally  developed  man  ? 
In  his  Principles  of  Psychology  consideration  of  an  extensive 
class  of  facts  of  the  sub-human  and  human  worlds  leads  Mr. 
Spencer  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  "three  causes  of  sym- 
pathy, due  respectively  to  the  three  relations  —  between  members 
of  a  species,  between  male  and  female,  and  between  parent  and 
offspring."  These  causes,  Mr.  Spencer  points  out,  cooperate  in 
various  ways  and  degrees,  and  "  it  is  inferable  that,  where  the 
circumstances  allow  cooperation  of  all  the  causes,  the  effects  are 
likely  to  be  the  greatest."     Mr.  Spencer  continues : 

Among  inferior  animals  cooperation  of  all  the  causes  is  not  frequent ; 
rooks  supplying  us  with  one  of  the  few  instances  easily  observable.  And 
even  where  all  the  causes  cooperate  the  effects  producible  depend  on  the 
accompanying  degree  of  intelligence ;  since  the  capacity  for  being  sympa- 
thetically affected  implies  the  capacity  for  having  an  ideal  feeling  of  some 
kind  aroused  by  perception  of  the  sounds  and  emotions  implying  a  real 
feeling  of  the  same  kind  in  another. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  highest  races  of  creatures  that  this  last  con- 
dition is  largely  fulfilled.  Merely  noting  that  among  the  lower  primates,  where 
considerable  intelligence  goes  along  with  sociality  and  prolonged  care  of 
offspring  by  the  females,  sympathy  is  shown  in  various  ways,  we  may  now 
limit  our  attention  to  the  human  race.  Here  we  have  all  three  direct  causes 
of  sympathy  in  action,  along  with  the  coessential  condition  —  elevated  intelli- 
gence. 

As  none  of  these  propositions  can  be  disputed,  how  absurd 
it  is  to  allege  that  sympathy  is  "unnatural"  to  the  "blonde 
beast"!  It  is  true  that  excessive  sympathy — sentimentality — 
is  injurious  —  a  fact  which  those  who  would  practice  beneficence 
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where  rigorous  justice  is  demanded  too  often  overlook.  But 
humanity  is  far  from  being  in  any  immediate  danger  of  erring 
on  the  side  of  altruism  and  carrying  the  exercise  of  sympathy 
to  the  point  where  social  discipline  is  imperiled.  To  quote  from 
another  chapter  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Psychology : 

....  It  was  pointed  out  that  during  the  struggle  for  existence  among 
societies,  originally  very  intense  and  even  now  by  no  means  ended,  the  con- 
ditions have  been  such  as  to  make  imperative  the  readiness  to  inflict  pain, 
and  have  correspondingly  repressed  fellow-feeling.  It  may  here  be  added 
that,  beyond  this  checking  of  the  sympathies  which  the  antagonisms  of 
societies  have  necessitated  and  still  necessitate,  there  has  been  a  checking  of 
them  consequent  on  the  struggle  for  existence  within  each  society.  Not  only 
does  this  struggle  for  existence  involve  the  necessity  that  personal  ends  must 
be  pursued  with  little  regard  to  the  evils  entailed  on  unsuccessful  competitors ; 
but  it  also  involves  the  necessity  that  there  shall  be  not  too  keen  a  sympathy 
with  that  diffused  suffering  inevitably  accompanying  this  industrial  battle. 
Clearly,  if  there  were  so  quick  a  sympathy  for  this  suffering  as  to  make  it 
felt  in  anything  like  its  real  greatness  and  intensity,  life  would  be  rendered 
intolerable  to  all.  Familiarity  with  the  marks  of  misery  necessarily  produces 
(or  rather  maintains)  a  proportionate  indifference ;  and  this  is  as  inevitable  a 
concomitant  of  the  bloodless  competition  among  members  of  a  society  as  it 
is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  bloody  competition  between  societies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  preach  to  modern  societies  the 
strenuous  life.  Verily,  the  danger  of  enervation,  impairment 
of  physical  and  mental  vigor  from  prolonged  peace,  and  the 
cultivation  of  charity  and  mercy,  is  rather  remote.  The  appre- 
hension of  the  few  conscious  and  many  unconscious  disciples  of 
Nietzsche  on  this  score  would  be  inexpressibly  comical  if  it  did 
not  excite  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  disgust.  We  do  not  love 
one  another  too  much ;  personal,  national,  and  social  egoism 
needs  no  artificial  stimulation.  An  altrurian  looking  down  and 
seeing  the  militarism  of  Europe  and  even  America,  the  wars  and 
preparations  for  war,  the  furious  rivalry,  the  aggressive  self- 
assertion,  the  struggle  for  markets  and  colonies,  would  never 
imagine  that  civilization  was  threatened  by  too  literal  an  applica- 
tion of  the  religious  and  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

In  truth,  if  what  is  best  in  modern  civilization  is  in  jeopardy  ; 
if  the  advance  of  humanity  is  seriously  called  in  question  by 
earnest  thinkers ;  if  the  twentieth   century  opens  in  gloom  and 
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doubt,  the  cause  for  all  this  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  what 
may  be  termed  practical  Nietzscheism.  The  gulf  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real,  between  profession  and  practice,  is 
apparently  growing  wider,  though  not  many  will  acknowledge  it. 
The  general  moral  tone  in  literature  is  distinctly  lower  today 
than  it  was  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York  ;  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  (no  vision- 
ary or  sentimentalist),  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  are  among  those  who  have  recently  sounded  a  note  of 
warning  and  rebuked  the  shallow  optimism  of  the  poet-laureates 
of  commercialism  and  sham  nationalism.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
as  an  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  has  expressed 
it,  "the  rising  spirit  of  virile,  uncompromising  egotism  is 
observable  in  all  civilized  nations,  but  nowhere  has  it  gained 
vigor  of  late  so  swiftly  as  in  the  United  States"  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that,  as  this  correspondent  further  says,  "an  unconscious 
discipleship  to  Friedrich  Nietzsche  is  common  in  business,  social, 
and  military  circles  in  America,  where  deeds  of  a  type  once 
denounced  as  criminal  are  now  applauded  as  clever,  and  where 
Christianity,  the  golden  rule  of  ethics,  is  for  slaves"? 

It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  this  language  as  extravagant  and 
irrationally  pessimistic.  No  American  thinker  is  more  just,  fair- 
minded,  and  careful  in  his  statements  than  Bishop  Potter,  pre- 
eminently an  exemplar  of  "  sweetness  and  light."  Yet  here  is 
what  he  deliberately  said  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "Wealth  and 
Commonwealth  "  at  a  gathering  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Club 
of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut : 

The  subject  of  this  evening  is  my  own  choice.  I  choose  it  because  of  its 
paramount  importance.  Divorce,  drunkenness,  crime,  corruption  in  cities,  all 
have  one  root  —  the  lust  of  money.  Our  American  disease,  do  I  say  ?  Nay, 
an  American  madness. 

For  what  is  the  one  eager,  dominant  hunger  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  expressing  itself  through  combination,  conspiracy,  or  other  ways  from  end 
to  end  of  this  broad  land  ?  It  is  the  passion,  the  hunger,  the  greed  of  gain. 
That  it  is  that  more  than  any  other  single  influence  determines  our  policies, 
shapes  our  manners,  inspires  our  maxims 

Is  it  any  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  average  man  in 
America  turns  to  the  business  of  accumulation  and  makes  wealth  the  final 
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standard  of  achievement,  since  he  finds  that  everybody  else  does  ?  If  mate- 
rial wealth  be  the  end  of  being,  if  the  buying  of  legislatures  be  the  highest 
distinction  possible  to  modern  manhood,  then  we  must  needs  look  in  the  face 
the  perils  that  in  our  time  and  our  land  are  increasing. 

For  one  I  have  no  smallest  hope  that  any  mechanism  of  legislation  will 
in  the  remotest  degree  remove  these  perils.  The  church  of  God  must  go  up, 
must  stay  up,  on  a  much  higher  plane.  The  prominent  danger  to  our  social 
order  in  this  day  is  first  the  growth  of  wealth  and  then  the  abuse  of  it. 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  "  captain  of  industry  "  and  ex-mayor  of  New 
York,  is  neither  a  pessimist  nor  an  agitator.  Yet  so  opprersed 
is  he  by  contemporary  developments  that,  like  Bishop  Potter, 
he  warns  the  nation  that  only  the  wide  and  systematic  exercise 
of  altruism  will  save  it  from  such  a  catastrophe  as  overwhelmed 
France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Hewitt  uses 
different  terms,  but  it  is  plain  that  he,  too,  conceives  the  supreme 
danger  to  lie  in  the  advance  of  unconscious,  practical  Nietzsche- 
ism.  "  If  the  spirit  of  commercialism  and  greed  continues  to 
grow  stronger,"  he  said  in  an  impressive  address  before  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance,  "then  the  twentieth  century  will  witness  a 
social  cataclysm  unparalleled  in  history."  If  the  rich  neglect  to 
perform  their  duties,  "  barbarism,  anarchy,  and  plunder  will  be  the 
inevitable  result."^  But  Mr.  Hewitt  has  faith  in  humanity.  He 
believes  that  the  twentieth  century  will  witness  the  decline  of 
the  spirit  of  aggressive  and  reckless  commercialism,  and  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  altruism  ;  "  that  the  rule,  '  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,'  will  more  generally  pre- 
vail than  in  all  the  centuries  which  have  gone  before."  The  last 
sentences  indicate  what  Mr.  Hewitt  regards  as  the  remedy  or  the 

*  Here  are  two  more  significant  expressions.  Ex-Senator  Edmunds,  asked  what 
he  regarded  as  the  chief  danger  of  the  twentieth  century,  answered  in  a  newspaper 
contribution  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  "ignorance,  greed,  centralization  of  wealth  and 
of  social  and  political  power,  and  the  consequent  inequality  of  position  and  oppor- 
tunity, without  which  liberty  and  justice  cannot  exist."  Mr.  Edmunds  knows  whereof 
he  speaks— he  is  the  chief  attorney  of  the  shipping  subsidy  grabbers,  the  gentlemen 
who  expect  the  poor  taxpayer  to  assure  them  7  or  8  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  in  an 
industry  which,  conducted  fairly,  only  yields  about  3  or  4  per  cent.  The  subsidy 
gentlemen  may  consider  themselves  "over-men."  President  Hadley  of  Yale  also 
points  with  apprehension  to  "legislation  based  on  the  self-interest  of  individuals  or 
classes,  instead  of  on  public  sentiment  and  public  spirit."  Were  he  required  to  give 
instances,  his  only  difficulty  would  be  that  known  as  "the  embarrassment  of  riches." 
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preventive  of  revolution  and  social  discord.  But  "altruism"  is 
a  vague  term,  and  the  application  of  the  golden  rule  is  not  as 
simple  a  matter  in  a  complex  industrial  society  as  men  like 
Count  Tolstoy  imagine. 

Whether  the  hopes  and  expectations  placed  in  the  twentieth 
century  with  reference  to  the  solution  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems  are  altogether  reasonable  we  do  not  need  to  consider. 
A  strong  case  can  be  made  out  against  the  cheerful  assumption 
that,  the  nineteenth  century  having  attended  to  the  questions  of 
production,  exchange,  rapid  locomotion  and  communication, 
markets  for  surplus  goods,  and  the  opening  of  vast  tracts  of 
territory,  the  twentieth  will  be  free  and  willing  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  fair  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  removal 
of  unnecessary  and  unjust  poverty.  But  that  may  be  left  on  one 
side.  Admitting  the  danger  and  the  disposition  to  arrest  or  ward 
it  off,  what  are  the  best  means  of  combating  practical  Nietszche- 
ism  ?  Just  as  it  is  idle  to  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  peace,  so 
it  is  vain  to  preach  altruism  to  a  society  living  and  toiling  under 
conditions  which  would  bankrupt  any  individual  or  any  class 
that  tried  to  live  up  literally  to  the  golden  rule. 

There  is  an  old,  but  ever  new,  question  which  has  divided 
reformers,  namely:  whether  moral  advance,  moral  education  — 
character,  in  a  word  —  must  precede  the  improvement  in  social 
conditions,  or  whether  it  is  useless  to  expect  moral  conduct  in 
an  environment  unfavorable  to  it,  and  therefore  the  proper 
business  of  reformers  should  be  the  modification  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  the  eradication  of  social  wrongs  and  abuses.  But 
the  practice  of  the  century  has  certainly  proceeded  under  the 
tacit  acceptance  of  the  second  theory.  Not  only  extra-legal 
reformatory  movements,  but  even  the  attempts  of  legislators,  or 
seekers  of  legislation,  have  aimed  at  amelioration  by  means  of 
institutional  changes  and  modified  treatment  of  property  and 
person.  It  is  but  needful  to  allude  to  the  anti-corn  law  agita- 
tion in  England,  to  the  improved  treatment  of  criminals,  to  the 
old-age  pensions  plans  and  experiments,  the  question  of  proper 
housing  of  the  poor,  recognized  as  vital  and  even  "  burning"  alike 
by  the  Tories  and   Liberals  of   Great  Britain,  and  the  admitted 
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necessity  of  fairer  tax  laws.  Of  the  more  radical  programs  of  the 
single-taxers,  land  nationalizationists,  socialists,  and  philosophi- 
cal anarchists  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak,  for  the  point  to  be 
emphasized  is  that  even  the  so-called  conservative  groups  of 
society  which  have  bestowed  any  thought  upon  social-economic 
problems  adopt  the  theory  that  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
depends  upon  betterments  of  conditions. 

Neither  exhortation  nor  example  will  have  any  perceptible 
influence  in  checking  the  spread  of  practical  Nietzscheism,  and 
Bishop  Potter's  recent  suggestion  that  the  mad  scramble  for 
wealth  (aad  the  power  conferred  by  wealth)  should  be  counter- 
acted by  an  organization  of  thoughtful  men  for  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  cannot  be  deemed  a 
happy  one.  Even  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  nation  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  our  own  day 
of  storm  and  stress,  intense  struggle  for  existence,  sensational- 
ism, and  hurry,  Brook  Farms  or  settlements,  or  even  cooperative 
action  of  scattered  individuals  animated  by  a  common  purpose, 
would  command  neither  influence  nor  sympathetic  attention. 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  aphorism  that  small 
reforms  are  the  enemies  of  great  ones ;  for,  while  small  reforms 
do  not  attack  the  roots,  the  sources,  of  social  wrong,  they  serve 
to  popularize  the  idea  of  reform  and  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
radical  programs.  We  all  know  that  many  things  which  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  were  deemed  almost  revolutionary  are  now 
regarded  as  quite  safe,  and  as  within  the  limited  vision  of  the 
ordinary  citizen.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  small  reforms. 
To  be  a  single-taxer  or  a  socialist  is  no  longer  to  be  a  member 
of  the  dangerous  and  criminal  classes.  In  England  the  Fabians 
have  made  socialism  respectable  and  interesting.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  plenty  of  unconscious  Fabians  —  of  men  who  are 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Moli^re's  hero,  who  did  not  know 
that  he  had  spoken  prose  for  forty  years.  Municipal  operation 
and  ownership  of  "public  utilities"  (an  elastic  term)  even  can- 
didates for  high  office  fearlessly  embrace,  and  the  philistine  is 
not  shocked.  In  fact,  we  are  living  in  an  era  of  small  reforms 
of  which  little  good  —  and  but  little  harm  —  can  be  predicated. 
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Can  it  not  be  made  the  eve  of  an  era  of  reforms  really  great  and 
far-reaching?  If,  as  was  indicated  above,  there  is  a  general  and 
profound  realization  of  the  threatening  evils,  is  it  not  possible  to 
evolve  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
social  reform  ? 

For  example,  can  there  be  anything  more  nearly  axiomatic 
than  the  proposition  that  to  the  inevitable  natural  inequalities  of 
men  there  shall  not  be  added  artificial  inequalities  —  monopolies 
and  privileges  created  and  supported  by  the  state  ?  On  the  sub- 
ject of  competition  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the 
individualists  and  the  socialists ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that  compe- 
tition in  a  "fair  field  and  no  favors"  is  entirely  different  from 
competition  between  men  who  are  heavily  handicapped  and  men 
who  are  free  and  untrammeled  ?  Inequality  of  faculty  may 
imply  inequality  of  rewards  in  a  society  governed  by  individual- 
istic principles,  but  society  never  yet  has  tried  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. There  certainly  was  no  equality  of  opportunity  in  Greece 
or  Rome,  and  there  was  none  under  feudalism.  Has  there  been 
any  since  the  industrial  revolution,  the  rise  of  capitalism,  and 
the  wage  system  ?  Shallow  economists  like  Bastiat  and  his  con- 
temporary disciples  (whose  number,  fortunately,  is  not  legion) 
may  assert  that  there  has  been;  but  who  takes  them  seriously? 
No  school  is  more  thoroughly  discredited  than  that  which 
accepts  existing  iniquities  and  meets  all  demands  for  reform 
with  the  laissez-faire  mockery.  Nothing  will  be  "let  alone" 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  social  jus- 
tice. The  law  may  have  its  time  limits,  but  morality  is  not 
bound  by  any  statute  of  limitations.  Vested  wrongs,  however 
ancient,  do  not  become  rights.  Laissez-faire  did  not  prevent  the 
abolition  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  it  cannot  prevent  the 
rectification  of  other  firmly  established  institutions.  True,  con- 
sistent, honest  individualism  presupposes  two  conditions :  equal 
opportunities,  and  equal  liberty  to  utilize  them  and  develop  one's 
faculties.  Any  defense  of  privilege,  artificial  monopoly,  and 
law-created  inequality  is  necessarily  a  repudiation  of  the  essence 
of  the  individualistic  philosophy. 

Now,  equality  of  opportunity  and  of  liberty  is  but  another 
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name  for  justice,  and  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  purely  altruistic. 
By  establishing  justice  we  shall  check  and  resist  practical  Nietz- 
scheism,  but  we  shall  obtain  no  aid  from  the  unconscious  disci- 
ples of  Nietzsche  in  our  struggle  for  justice.  We  shall  even 
encounter  the  resolute  hostility  of  the  honest  but  misguided 
element  which  justifies  wrongful  privilege  in  the  name  of  the 
general  welfare,  just  as  slavery  was  defended  on  ethical  and  reli- 
gious grounds.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  the  clearest 
and  most  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  equity  and  indispen- 
sableness  of  each  of  the  demands  put  forward  in  the  interest  and 
under  the  high  sanction  of  justice.  We  must  have  precise  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  of  the  law  and  formula  of  justice,  and 
rigorously  logical  deductions  of  the  applications  of  the  law  to 
the  concrete  relations  of  men. 

If  justice  means  equality  of  opportunity  and  of  liberty,  what 
do  we  mean  by  equality  of  opportunity  or  of  liberty  ?  What 
is,  and  what  is  not,  consonant  with  the  enjoined  equality?  For 
example,  with  reference  to  land  and  other  natural  resources, 
what  is  the  logical  implication  of  equal  freedom  ?  Is  private 
property  in  land  compatible  with  justice  ?  If  not,  what  principle 
should  govern  the  tenure  of  land  ?  If  the  answer  be  affirmative, 
does  private  property  justify  the  monopolization  of  large  areas 
by  individuals  while  tens  of  thousands  go  landless  ?  Are  enor- 
mous accumulations  of  wealth  permissible  under  the  law  of  jus- 
tice ?  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Wallace,  in  one  of  his  social  essays  just 
republished,  asserts  that  the  privilege  of  unlimited  bequest  and 
inheritance  is  a  violation  of  equality  of  opportunity.  In  his 
opinion,  the  right  of  a  man  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  honest 
labor  does  not  include  the  unlimited  right  of  directing  the  dis- 
position of  his  property  after  his  death,  and  society  may  claim 
a  share,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  surplus  wealth.  This  deduction 
is  vigorously  contested  by  other  advocates  of  equal  opportunity. 
Who  is  right  ?  What,  in  a  word,  are  the  limitations  to  be 
imposed  on  the  individual  in  the  interest  of  his  fellow-members 
of  society? 

Professor  Giddings,  in  his  collection  of  essays  entitled 
Democracy  and  Empire^  attempts  a  reconciliation  of  those   two 
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extremes  —  Tolstoyism,  with  its  gospel  of  non-resistance  and 
Christian  anarchism,  with  Nietzscheism.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  Professor  Giddings  is  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
what  has  been  called  in  this  article  "  practical  Nietzscheism," 
though  one  may  object  strenuously  to  his  defense  of  empire.  Nor 
is  he  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of  the  late  German 
poet-"  reformer."  He  discerns  half  a  truth  in  Nietzscheism, 
however,  and  points  out  that  under  a  certain  social  condition 
the  fullest  exercise  of  altruism  and  the  conscious  furtherance  of 
Nietzsche's  ideal  may  coincide.  The  soul  of  good  in  Nietzscheism 
is  alleged  to  be  its  insistence  upon  the  preservation  of  the  vigor 
of  the  race.  "Beyond  any  doubt,"  writes  Professor  Giddings, 
"physiological  power,  physiological  vigor,  is  the  only  enduring 
basis  of  human  excellence.  Any  contrary  doctrine  is  a  form  of 
the  self-destructive  philosophy  that  existence  itself  is  an  evil." 
But  Professor  Giddings  can  find  absolutely  no  basis  for  the 
assumption  underlying  Nietzsche's  repudiation  of  altruism,"  that, 
in  point  of  mere  physiological  power,  the  animals  and  savages 
whose  struggle  for  existence  is  carried  on  entirely  by  crude 
means  of  self-assertion  and  combat  are  superior  to  men  whose 
struggle  for  existence  is  a  vastly  more  complicated  process,  and 
includes  —  auxiliary  or  antagonistic  elements,  if  you  please  — 
the  factors  of  compassion  and  cooperation."  Charity  is  not  a 
weakness,  but  one  of  the  advanced  manifestations  of  power,  and 
non-aggression,  as  well  as  non-resistance  even,  can  be  established 
without  entailing  race-deterioration.  Only,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Giddings,  the  condition  precedent  to  such  relations  among 
men  is  the  expansion  of  democracy,  the  absorption  of  small  states 
in  larger  political  aggregates,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  and 
mutual  comprehension. 

The  right  of  small  and  weak  nations  to  enjoy  independence 
and  the  opportunity  of  working  out  their  own  salvation  is  a  great 
question,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  a  consideration 
of  the  soundness  of  Nietzscheism.  It  may  be  that  war  and 
extra-group  competition  of  the  "crude"  and  savage  kind  will 
not  cease  until  the  empires  have  absorbed  all  the  small  states. 
There  can  be  no  peace  and  justice  within,  perhaps,  when  there 
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is  war  without.  Upon  this  truth  Mr.  Spencer  has  never  ceased 
to  insist,  and  Professor  Giddings  evidently  accepts  that  view 
without  qualification.  He  evidently  believes,  in  addition,  that 
war  and  international  burglary  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  is 
anything  to  grab  and  benevolently  assimilate,  and  that  exhorting 
so-called  civilized  nations  to  keep  the  peace,  mind  their  own 
business,  and  respect  the  rights  of  others  is  sheer  waste  of 
breath.  Empire  first,  and  then,  when  there  are  no  worlds  left 
to  conquer,  democracy  within  these  empires,  is  his  forecast  of 
the  course  of  evolution.  But,  after  all,  the  essential  thing  is  not 
the  extension  of  the  democratic  republic,  but  the  establishment 
of  justice  within  that  republic.  Within  the  limits  of  equality  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  competi- 
tion, for  inequality  of  rewards,  for  victories  and  defeats  —  vic- 
tories without  injury  to  the  moral  or  physical  nature  of  the 
victors,  and  defeats  without  absolute  ruin  to  the  vanquished. 
The  struggle,  not  indeed  for  existence,  but  for  comfort,  superior 
position,  distinction,  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the 
society,  though  it  does  not  require  the  suppression  of  sympathy 
and  generosity. 

The  fundamental  trouble  with  our  most  civilized  societies  is 
not  that  we  tolerate  struggle  at  all,  as  Tolstoy  believes,  nor  that 
the  struggle  is  not  severe  and  ruthless  enough,  as  Nietzsche 
held,  but  that  we  allow  the  practical  disciples  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal exponent  of  "blood  and  iron"  to  disregard  the  rules  of  the 
contest.  Non-resistance  may  be  possible  at  some  future  time  ; 
non-aggression  by  society  ought  to  be  possible  here  and  now. 
Our  natures  are  not  perfect  enough  to  dispense  with  "  sanctions" 
to  moral  conduct,  and  punishment  of  crime  and  evil  may  be  a 
necessary  means  of  improvement,  part  of  the  social  discipline 
molding  individuals  for  the  social  state.  But  the  non-invasive 
individual  ought  to  be  safe  from  interference,  and  the  sham 
individualism  which  steals  the  livery  of  freedom  and  equality 
rigidly  kept  within  the  bounds  of  fair  play.  We  cannot  compel 
the  highest  altruistic  conduct  by  force  and  penalties,  but  equality 
of  rights  can,  and  therefore  should,  be  enforced.  If  all  who 
seek  social  amelioration  would  but  recognize  that  preaching  on 
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the  duties  of  wealth  is  not  likely  to  bear  fruit  while  wealth  can 
be  dishonestly  acquired ;  that  the  abuse  of  legitimately  earned 
riches  is  insignificant  beside  the  evils  flowing  from  the  legaliza- 
tion of  dishonest  sources  of  wealth,  and  that  the  great  task 
before  us  is  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  oppressive,  artificial 
inequalities,  the  prospect  of  curbing  the  unconscious  "over- 
men" riding  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  their  fellows  would 
be  much  brighter.  The  social  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by 
enlightened  philanthropy,  by  regarding  surplus  wealth  as  a 
"trust"  and  using  it  (as  Mr.  Carnegie  believes  it  should  be 
used)  in  providing  free  libraries,  schools,  museums,  music  halls, 
and  picture  galleries.  It  will  be  solved  by  reverting  to  first 
principles  and  adopting  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  freedom 
as  the  foundations  of  the  social  structure. 

Victor  S.  Yarros. 
Chicago,  III. 


PUNISHMENT  TO  FIT  THE  CRIME. 

Within  recent  years  lynchings  in  the  United  States  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  discussion  and  alarm,  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  want  of  police 
protection  in  rural  districts,  the  slowness,  uncertainty,  and  expense 
of  the  courts  in  dealing  with  criminals,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  practical  certainty  of  the  failure  of  the  state  to  prosecute 
and  punish  the  lyncher,  on  the  other,  are  the  most  prominent  of 
the  reasons  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  lynching.  Editors,  lawyers,  preachers,  have 
appealed  to  the  people,  have  denounced  the  practice,  and  have 
prophesied  direful  things  as  the  result  of  such  lawlessness.  In 
spite  of  everything,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  lynchings 
continue  to  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  world ;  but,  what  is 
even  more  alarming,  lynch  law  is  being  resorted  to,  not  only  in 
communities  newly  organized,  where  it  originated,  but  in  com- 
munities where  courts  of  justice  have  been  established  for  gen- 
erations. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  justify  lynching  as 
the  expression,  on  the  part  of  decent  and  orderly  citizens,  of  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
communities  in  which  lynchings  have  occurred  know  that  decent 
and  orderly  citizens  are  rarely  a  part  of  the  mob.  But  whether 
the  mob  is  swayed  by  the  orderly  or  by  the  vicious  element  of 
the  neighborhood,  in  either  case  the  lynching  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  feeling  that  the  state  does  not  punish  the  criminal  accord- 
ing to  the  atrocious  nature  of  his  crime.  Lynching  is  only  one 
form  of  the  expression  of  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  state  often  bears  little  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  offense.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  con- 
sider the  crime  of  murder  and  to  advocate  the  punishment  that 
fits  it. 

In  every  case  of  lynching  the  methods  of  law  and  order, 
established  by  organized  society  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
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are  ruthlessly  swept  aside  by  the  frenzy  of  a  mob,  which  thrusts 
the  criminal,  or  supposed  criminal,  into  eternity;  and  in  this  way 
the  rude  instincts  of  savage  justice,  which  call  for  retaliation  by 
personal  injury  to  the  wrongdoer,  are  satisfied.  While  lynchings 
are  often  the  outcome  of  crimes  other  than  murder,  nevertheless 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  by  the  mob  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  violation  of  the  Mosaic  command,  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill" — the  mob  justifying  its  action,  in  part  at  least  (even  as 
does  the  state),  by  the  command  that  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed"  (Gen.  9:6). 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  great  majority  of  lynchings 
are  caused  by  a  "  single  crime,"  one  more  revolting  than  mur- 
der; but  the  claim  is  false.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune — the  only  statistics  that  have  been  carefully 
kept  for  a  number  of  years  —  proves  this  conclusively.  There 
were  107  lynchings  in  1899 — 103  of  them  in  the  South.  Forty-four 
of  these  persons  were  accused  of  murder,  1 1  of  complicity  in  mur- 
der, 1 1  of  rape,  and  6  of  attempted  rape.  In  1 898  there  were  1 27 
lynchings — 1 18  in  the  South.  Of  these  victims  13  were  suspected 
of  murder,  61  were  accused  of  murder,  16  of  rape,  7  of  attempted 
rape,  and  i  of  complicity  in  rape.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six 
persons  were  lynched  in  1897 — all  but  20  of  them  in  the  South. 
Sixty-nine  of  these  were  accused  of  murder,  i  of  concealing  mur- 
der, 23  of  rape,  and  9  of  attempted  rape.  The  figures  for  these 
three  years  taken  together  show  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  victims 
of  lynch  law  were  accused  of  crimes  connected  with  murder,  and 
18  per  cent,  of  rape. 

Of  the  crimes  alleged  as  the  immediate  cause  of  lynching, 
murder,  therefore,  is  the  chief ;  but  the  recourse  to  lawlessness 
on  account  of  the  crime  of  murder  has  so  brutalized  large  num- 
bers of  men  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  resort  to  lynching 
for  minor  crimes,  or  even  for  "  bad  reputation." 

During  the  fourteen  years,  1886-99  inclusive,  there  were 
2,224  lynchings  in  the  United  States,  and  1,559  legal  executions  ; 
or,  stating  it  in  another  way,  for  every  two  men  who  were 
legally  executed  three  were  lynched.  In  the  same  period  the 
total  number  of  murders  and  homicides  was  86,825.    The  largest 
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number  of  murders  in  any  one  year  of  this  period  was  10,652,  in 
1896.  The  largest  number  of  lynchings  was  235,  in  1892.  The 
largest  number  of  legal  executions  was  132,  in  1894,  and  again  in 
1895.  In  1886  there  were  1,449  murders  and  83  legal  execu- 
tions— 17  of  the  former  to  i  of  the  latter.  In  1896  the  ratio 
was  87  to  I  ;  in  1898,  72  to  i;  and  in  1899,  50  to  i.  The  ratio 
for  the  whole  period  was  56  to  i.  In  1899  there  were  6,225 
murders  and  homicides,  107  lynchings,  and  131  legal  executions. 
In  1898  there  were  7,840  murders  and  homicides,  127  lynch- 
ings, and  109  legal  executions.'  As  compared  with  previous 
years,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  murders  in 
1898  and  1899,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  excitement  of 
war.  A  similar  decrease  has  been  noticed  before  in  time  of  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  the  last  two  years,  the  annual 
number  of  murders  at  the  end  of  thi»  period  of  fourteen  years 
under  review  is  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  number  of  legal  executions  only  one  and  a  half  times 
as  great.  During  the  same  period  the  population  has  increased 
about  25  per  cent.  We  have  no  means  of  testing  these  statis- 
tics of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  but,  after  making  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  incompleteness  of  returns,  especially  for  the  earlier 
years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
murders  is  out  of  all  proportion  both  to  the  number  of  legal 
executions  and  to  the  population. 

It  is  true  that  the  death  penalty  is  forbidden  in  five  states 
(Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin), 
but  even  this  does  not  account  for  the  failure  of  legal  execu- 
tions to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  murders. 
The  legislative  action  of  these  five  states  does  prove,  however, 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who  represent  a  public 
opinion  that  is  more  and  more  opposed  to  the  punishment  of 
the  murderer  by  simply  killing  him.  There  is  another  class  of 
persons  to  whom  the  most  brutal  murderer  is  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  provided  he  shows  "nerve;"  and  the  greater  the  outrage 
he  has  committed,  the  more  he  is  glorified.     He  is  made  the 

'In  1900  there  were  8,275  murders  and  homicides,  115  lynchings,  and  119  legal 
executions  —  70  murders  to  i  legal  execution. 
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recipient  of  countless  tokens  of  a  maudlin  sentimentality ;  and 
tender-hearted  people  with  the  best  intentions  give  aid  and 
countenance  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  defeat  the  decrees  of  the 
courts. 

All  these  things  make  it  difficult  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  law  that  the  murderer  shall  be  executed ;  and  as  a  result 
the  risk  of  death  in  1898,  and  for  a  number  of  years  previously, 
was  less  for  the  murderer  than  it  is  for  our  mothers  in  bringing 
children  into  the  world  ;  for,  according  to  Mulhall,  i  y^  per 
cent,  of  all  mothers  die  sooner  or  later  in  childbirth.  Is  it 
not  a  striking  commentary  on  our  civilization  that  the  brutal 
murderer  in  driving  life  out  of  the  world  is  subjected  to  less  risk 
of  death  than  the  mother  in  bringing  life  into  it  ?  Society,  the 
state,  continues  because  our  mothers  are  willing  to  run  that  risk. 
Do  we  regard  murderers  of  more  importance  than  mothers  ? 

The  almost  certain  ultimate  escape  of  the  murderer,  when 
tried  according  to  the  forms  of  the  law,  is  the  chief  thought  in 
the  mind  of  the  mob  when  it  sweeps  aside  the  established  forms 
of  law  and  order.  It  justifies  its  action  on  the  ground  that  its 
execution  of  the  criminal  avoids  both  the  risk  of  escape  and  the 
piling  up  of  the  costs  of  an  extended  trial  or  trials.  From  the 
mob's  point  of  view  the  state  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  lynching ;  for,  after  all  the  time  and  trouble  the  state  may 
take,  the  punishment  that  it  inflicts  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
ever  ready  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The  mob  sees  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  a  civilized 
state  there  is  a  resort  to  the  methods  of  savage  justice,  because 
the  state  does  not  provide  a  punishment  that  fits  the  crime. 
Mob  law  is  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the  state,  and  therefore  to  the 
individual  and  his  property;  and  where  the  growth  of  mob 
violence  is  unchecked  the  result  is  social  disintegration,  anarchy 
in  its  worst  sense,  and,  finally,  the  extermination  of  civiliza- 
tion, leaving  a  country  inhabited  by  a  few  scattered  savages. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  nature  of  punishment.  Pun- 
ishment is  a  consequence  of  the  violation  of  law,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  law  —  spiritual,  physical,  human.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  law  involves  the  idea  of  punishment ;  for  that 
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which  may  be  violated  with  impunity  is  not  law.  The  existence 
of  society  as  an  organized  state  depends  on  law,  whether  it  be 
the  law  of  physical  force  or  the  law  of  spiritual  force  —  the  law 
of  love  ;  and  therefore  the  state,  in  order  to  exist,  must  punish 
those  who  violate  its  laws.  And  this  the  state  —  organized 
society — has  attempted  from  the  dawn  of  civilization:  it 
ordains  that  the  violator  of  its  laws  shall  suffer  either  physically 
or  by  the  denial  of  certain  rights  and  privileges,  or  both.  But 
it  is  also  necessary  that  punishment  inflicted  by  the  state 
should  be  just,  that  it  should  have  some  relation  to  the  nature  of 
the  offense  —  a  principle  which  cannot  be  successfully  disputed, 
and  which  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  any  attention.  The  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  fol- 
lowed by  penalties  directly  related  to  the  offense.  The  mere 
stating  of  this  fact  is  sufficient  without  argument. 

In  primitive  societies  punishment  for  murder  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  family,  clan,  or  tribe  to  which  the  victim  belonged. 
The  idea  is  purely  one  of  vengeance,  which  gives  rise  to  all  sorts 
of  cruel  tortures,  simply  for  their  own  sake.  In  civilized  socie- 
ties the  crime  is  regarded  not  so  much  as  an  offense  against  an 
individual  as  one  against  the  state,  and  therefore  the  state  regu- 
lates and  inflicts  the  punishment  The  life  of  the  state  depends  on 
the  life  of  its  citizens ;  and,  in  self-defense,  the  state  retains  its 
right  of  removing  those  who  have  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  lives 
of  their  fellows,  and  who  have  shown  by  their  conduct  that  they 
have  no  more  right  to  be  at  large  among  men  than  tigers  and 
wolves. 

In  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  the  state  three  elements 
have  been  more  or  less  clearly  recognized  :  first,  the  reparation 
of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done,  which  includes  the  idea  of 
retribution;  second,  the  reformation  of  the  wrongdoer;  and 
third,  the  warning  of  would-be  criminals  of  the  consequences 
of  crime — to  deter  them.  These  ideas  are  applied  in  crimes 
against  property ;  the  stolen  goods,  if  discovered,  are  returned 
to  their  owner,  and  the  thief  is  imprisoned  for  his  own  reforma- 
tion, and  to  serve  as  an  "awful  example"  for  others,  as  well  as 
for  himself.     Crimes  against  the  person  are  often  punished  by 
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fines,  damages,  and  by  imprisonment — the  idea  of  reparation 
and  reformation.  It  is,  alas  !  too  true  that  these  fundamental 
ideas  are  imperfectly  applied  ;  nevertheless  they  are  the  basis  of 
our  penal  codes. 

The  International  Penitentiary  Congress  which  met  in  London 
in  1872  unanimously  agreed,  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
criminals,  that  "the  prisoner  must  be  taught  that  he  has  sinned 
against  society,  and  owes  reparation."  And  yet  in  the  cus- 
tomary punishment  of  what  is  usually  regarded  the  greatest  of 
all  crimes  the  idea  of  reparation  sinks  entirely  out  of  sight, 
doubtless  on  the  supposition  that  the  murderer  can  contribute 
nothing  toward  repairing  the  wrong  he  has  done ;  and  the  idea 
of  reformation  is  given  up  wholly  to  "making  his  peace  with 
God  " — a  proceeding  which  is  often  disgusting,  if  not  blasphe- 
mous, in  its  nature.  The  punishment  of  murder  by  legal  execu- 
tion is  of  positive  value  only  as  a  warning  to  would-be 
murderers,  and  even  here  its  utility  is  sometimes  doubtful  ; 
moreover,  it  satisfies  neither  the  idea  of  reparation  nor  of  refor- 
mation, so  far  as  society  or  the  state  is  concerned.  The  mur- 
derer has  waged  war  against  society,  and  society  tries  to  get 
even  with  him  by  removing  him  —  a  negative  value.  It  is  the  old 
idea  of  vengeance,  the  feud  of  blood,  one  degree  removed  from 
the  vendetta,  founded  on  the  brutal  idea  of  hurting  the  fellow 
who  hurts  you,  simply  for  the  satisfaction  you  may  get  out  of 
seeing  him  suffer.  The  fact  that  the  vengeance  of  society  is 
inflicted  in  accordance  with  certain  prescribed  rules  and  forms 
does  not  change  it  in  the  least.  It  is  blind  and  brutal  vengeance 
still.  The  recognition  of  this  want  of  relation  between  the 
crime  and  its  punishment  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
growing  public  opinion  against  capital  punishment,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

Is  there  a  punishment  for  murder  to  fit  the  crime  ?  We  have 
referred  to  the  war  that  the  murderer  makes  on  society,  as  well 
as  on  the  individual,  in  the  commission  of  his  deed  of  blood.  The 
murdered  man's  life  cannot  be  restored.  The  hanging  of  the 
murderer  repairs  no  injury.  The  sacredness  of  human  life  is 
respected  in  neither  case,  and  society  receives  no  compensation 
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for  the  extinction  of  two  lives,  whatever  those  lives  may  have 
been.  Nor  does  the  substitute  for  legal  execution,  imprison- 
ment for  life,  satisfy  any  of  the  true  ends  of  punishment :  no  life  is 
restored  for  the  life  that  was  taken ;  the  opportunities  for  the 
"reformation"  of  the  criminal  are  the  same  as  if  he  were  legally 
executed ;  and  as  a  warning  to  others  it  is  decidedly  less,  for  the 
ultimate  pardon  of  the  prisoner  is  almost  certain,  and  he  knows 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  life-imprisonment  intensifies  the  wrong 
already  committed,  because  the  burden  of  the  murderer's  sup- 
port and  detention  falls  on  society — a  burden  that  must  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  individual  life.  Furthermore,  in  imprisoning  the 
murderer  for  life  (unless  he  be  condemned  to  "separate  and  soli- 
tary confinement,"  a  punishment  which  is  unusual,  as  well  as  most 
cruel  and  soul-destroying),  his  vicious  life  is  more  than  likely 
to  contaminate  the  lives  of  others,  who  also  become  a  burden 
and  a  prey  on  their  fellows.  And  thus  again  is  society  wronged. 
The  natural,  and  therefore  the  proper  and  ideal,  punishment  is  to 
use  the  life  of  the  murderer  in  such  a  way  that  the  lives  of 
human  beings  may  be  saved  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  the 
ends  of  justice  shall  be  satisfied.     How  can  it  be  done  ? 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  throughout  the  world  at  least 
one-half  are  caused  by  diseases  that  should  be  absolutely  under 
human  control.  In  the  census  year  1889-90  the  total  number 
of  deaths  in  the  United  States  was  872,944.  Of  this  number 
102,199  died  of  consumption,  76,496  of  pneumonia,  74,711 
of  diarrhoeal  fever,  18,594  of  malarial  fever,  27,058  of  enteric 
(typhoid)  fever,  5,969  of  scarlet  fever,  41,677  of  diphtheria  and 
croup  ;  and  all  of  these  are  germ  diseases.  Nearly  350,000  souls 
in  a  single  year  a  sacrifice  to  these  germ  diseases  alone !  And 
there  are  others.  Every  one  of  these  germ  diseases  can  be  pre- 
vented or  controlled,  if  the  destroyer  of  the  germ  is  known  and 
can  be  applied  in  time.  The  death-cries  of  these  annual  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  souls  should  move  us  to  stop  at  no  half-hearted 
measures  of  relief.  Almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  these  germ  diseases 
have  been  produced  experimentally  in  animals,  and  serums  which 
destroy  or  render  harmless  the  germs  in  animals  have  been  dis- 
covered.     With   the  exception  of    diphtheria  (a  disease  whose 
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death-rate  has  been  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  the 
discovery  of  antitoxin  by  experiments  within  the  last  few  years)  , 
satisfactory  serums  for  these  deadly  diseases  in  men  are  still  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  if  not  unknown.  And  why?  Simply 
because  there  are  no  human  beings  on  whom  systematic  scien- 
tific experiments  can  be  made  to  discover  the  remedy  or  to  test 
supposed  remedies ;  for  all  new  remedies  should  be  rigidly 
tested  before  being  applied  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  New 
remedies  must  be  tried  on  someone,  and  the  state  owes  it  to 
itself  that  it  provide  subjects  for  experimentation,  so  that  there 
shall  be  least  loss  in  case  of  failure,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  generations  should  not  be  permitted  to  die  while 
doctors  are  disputing  the  utility  of  remedies  which  only  a  few 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing.  Humanity  demands  that 
the  failure  or  success  of  new  methods  of  relieving  human  ills 
should  be  made  known  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

All  remedies,  from  castor  oil  to  antiseptic  surgery,  are  the 
result  of  experiment,  unless  discovered  by  accident.  If  experi- 
ments are  prohibited,  medical  science  must  remain  forever  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  Shall  the  state  encourage  progress  in  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  the  relief  of  human  ills  by  providing 
subjects  for  experiment  in  using  what  is  now  wasted,  or  worse 
than  wasted  ?  Or  shall  the  state  continue  to  outlaw  such  prog- 
ress by  failing  to  provide  investigators  with  proper  subjects  for 
experiment  ?  At  the  present  time  the  progress  of  medical 
science  is  interfered  with  continually  by  the  lack  of  human  sub- 
jects for  experimentation.  It  is  of  more  vital  importance  for  the 
state  to  provide  subjects  for  accredited  investigators  than  it  is  to 
provide  our  medical  colleges  with  subjects  for  dissection  in  the 
study  of  anatomy.  So  long  as  living  subjects  are  not  provided  by 
the  state,  study  for  the  discovery  of  relief  of  human  ills  is  outlawed, 
just  as  the  study  of  anatomy  was  outlawed  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rob  graveyards  in  order  to  get  subjects  for  the  use  of 
students  in  the  dissecting  room.  The  modern  investigator  along 
these  lines,  as  a  rule,  first  tries  his  experiments  on  animals,  and 
if  a  number  of  these  prove  successful,  in  fear  and  trembling  he 
usually  tries  them  on  some  hopeless   case,  under   unfavorable 
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conditions  —  generally  a  poor  hospital  patient  who  is  not  likely  to 
have  friends  to  cause  trouble  in  case  of  failure.  If  the  patient 
dies,  the  secret  is  preserved  in  the  bosom  of  the  investigator,  or 
shared  with  a  few  professional  brethren  ;  if  the  experiment  is  a 
success,  all  the  world  rejoices,  and  the  discoverer  is  written  down 
in  history  as  a  benefactor  of  the  race,  which  he  surely  is.  Never- 
theless, progress  must  be  slow  and  uncertain  if  investigation  can 
only  be  carried  on  under  such  difficulties  which  absolutely  forbid 
all  scientific  investigation  in  many  fields.  In  the  meantime 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  in  our  own  country 
alone  are  dying  annually  of  diseases  that  should  be  under  our 
control,  and  all  because  our  investigations  must  be  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  animals.  And  yet,  is  not  one  human  life 
worth  more  than  the  lives  of  many  animals  ?  Are  not  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  more  account  than  the  few  score  of 
murderers  whose  lives  are  thrown  away  annually  for  the  sake  of 
vengeance  ?  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  single  human  life,  not 
even  the  life  of  a  murderer,  because  his  life  may  be  used  to  save 
countless  lives. 

The  punishment  of  every  condemned  murderer  should,  there- 
fore, be  turned  to  account  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  mankind. 
A  human  experiment  station  is  needed,  and  the  condemned 
murderer  is  the  subject  on  which  the  experiments  should  be 
made,  and  made  repeatedly  so  long  as  he  may  live.  His  death 
in  this  way  would  satisfy  all  the  ends  of  punishment :  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  which  he  ruthlessly  violated,  would  be  vindi- 
cated ;  as  a  warning  to  others  it  would  have  all  the  deterrent 
value  attached  to  the  present  forms  of  capital  punishment,  and 
probably  a  greater  value ;  the  opportunity  for  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare would  not  be  diminished ;  and,  in  addition,  his  death  would 
offer  unlimited  possibilities  for  the  benefit  of  society,  for  repair- 
ing the  injury  he  had  wrought.  In  short,  his  punishment  would 
have  a  direct  relation  to  the  offense  —  it  would  fit  the  crime. 

The  use  of  such  living  human  subjects  for  experimental  pur- 
poses would  open  a  vast  field  for  the  relief  of  human  ills  —  new 
and  exact  knowledge  in  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology,  crimi- 
nology, and  every  branch  of  therapeutic  medicine.     As  is  more 
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or  less  well  known,  some  diseases  and  accidents  affecting  the 
mind  have  been  successfully  treated  by  surgical  operations. 
There  are  infinite  possibilities  in  the  field  of  insanity  alone  for 
an  experimental  laboratory  along  the  lines  suggested.  Experi- 
ments performed  on  animals  have  been  of  great  service  to  man- 
kind, but  there  is  no  comparison  when  we  consider  the  value  to 
be  derived  from  such  scientific  experiments  on  human  subjects. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  safeguards  should  be  provided 
in  the  establishment  of  stations  for  the  purpose  of  experiment- 
ing on  human  beings  ;  for  even  a  condemned  murderer  has  rights 
which  society  is  bound  to  respect.  Only  trained  specialists  of 
the  highest  order  should  liave  access  to  the  advantages  offered. 
In  many  states  the  trained  specialists  and  the  necessary  labora- 
tories already  exist,  suitable  legislative  action  being  all  that  is 
needed  for  beginning  the  work.  It  might  be  advisable,  also,  to 
season  justice  with  mercy  by  offering  freedom  to  those  who  sur- 
vived an  experiment  which  resulted  in  a  discovery  of  great  value 
to  humanity,  and  whose  conduct  and  bearing  were  such  as  to 
offer  a  reasonable  guaranty  of  safety  to  society  on  their  release. 

Objection  to  such  punishment  will  doubtless  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  cruelty,  and  that  it  is  inhibited  by  the  eighth  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that  "  cruel  and  unusual  punishments"  shall  not  be  inflicted.  A 
few  years  ago  electrocution  of  a  condemned  murderer  was  con- 
sidered most  unusual ;  nevertheless  the  courts  upheld  the  law  of 
New  York  which  substituted  death  by  electricity  for  hanging. 
A  century  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  much  more  unusual 
(if  it  could  have  been  imagined  possible)  to  condemn  a  man  to 
die  by  electricity  than  to  condemn  him  to  be  a  subject  for  experi- 
ment in  a  hospital  or  laboratory.  The  most  common  and  the 
most  useful  things  were  once  unusual.  There  is  no  reason  in 
opposing  a  method  of  inflicting  punishment  simply  because  it 
may  be  considered  unusual. 

But  many  well-meaning  people  will  believe  such  punishment 
to  be  cruel.  Yet  what  is  so  cruel  as  ignorance  ?  Millions  suffer 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  die  annually  of  diseases  that  should 
be  as  much  under  human  control  as  is  that  once  dreadful  scourge, 
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smallpox,  since  the  discovery,  by  experiment,  of  vaccination. 
In  experimenting  on  murderers,  in  no  case  would  their  suffering 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  millions  who  die  of  disease ;  indeed, 
the  suffering  of  the  individual  murderer  would  be  less,  because 
of  the  advantages  of  relief  such  an  experiment  station  could 
offer.  Moreover,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  anaesthetics  would 
be  used,  and  in  all  such  instances  the  pain  would  be  greatly 
lessened  and  often  insignificant.  Anything  that  offers  relief  to 
tortured  millions  dare  not  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  of  cruelty, 
because  it  may  cause  pain  to  a  few  hundred  murderers. 

No  human  being  can  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  tempera- 
ture ten  degrees  above  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body, 
unless  the  conditions  permit  of  rapid  evaporation.  We  know 
the  sufferings  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  does  not  even  reach  the  normal  blood 
heat  of  man.  Pass  the  normal  temperature  only  a  few  degrees, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  death  frees  us  from  the  tor- 
tures of  being  burned  alive.  The  result  is  the  same  whether  it 
be  the  child  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  scarlet  fever,  the  adult  in 
the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever,  or  the  tortures  of  the  victim  of  that 
scourge  whose  very  name  strikes  terror  to  the  hearts  of  millions, 
yellow  fever — all  these  the  victims  of  diseases  which,  after  slowly 
poisoning  them,  are  burning  them  alive.  Every  year  fevers 
cause  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  in  our  country — 
victims  of  ignorance. 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  number  of  men  killed  on  both 
sides  was  5,600 — an  awful  slaughter  of  human  lives  at  which  the 
whole  world  shuddered.  In  our  own  land,  after  suffering  weeks 
and  years  of  pain,  the  single  disease  of  consumption  is  killing 
every  month  nearly  twice  as  many  people  as  lost  their  lives  at 
Gettysburg.  A  slaughter  equal  to  twenty  Gettysburgs  a  year  in 
our  own  fair  land,  and  we  stand  by  in  silence,  helpless,  idle,  lest 
we  be  cruel !  Consumption,  tuberculosis,  a  germ  disease,  claims 
a  hundred  thousand  souls  and  more  (one  for  every  seven  or  eight 
persons  who  die,  one  for  every  five  revolutions  of  the  second 
hand  of  your  watch)  as  an  annual  sacrifice  in  our  country,  the 
helpless  victims  wasting  away  day  by  day,  hoping  against  hope, 
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while  dying  by  inches.  When  this  insidious  disease  gets  a  firm 
hold  on  people,  science  is  able  to  do  but  little  for  them,  except 
to  prolong,  for  a  few  short  years  at  the  most,  the  years  of  suf- 
fering weakness  of  "these  victims  of  human  ignorance.  They 
suffer  mentally  and  physically,  while  their  friends  and  loved  ones, 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  daily  feel  the  pangs  of  sym- 
pathetic woe  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  suffering,  a  measure 
that  gives  every  prospect  of  discovering  certain  relief  is  opposed 
because  it  is  cruel.  Yea,  verily,  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  as 
ignorance,  the  self-satisfied  ignorance  that  permits  infinite  pain. 
Cruelty  is  an  evidence  of  weakness  as  well  as  of  ignorance. 
The  brave  man  and  the  strong  man  sees  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  does  it.  He  is  not  cruel.  The  coward  sees  what  needs  to 
be  done,  but  does  it  not.  He  is  cruel.  We  must  take  courage 
and  be  strong.  We  can  conquer  both  crime  and  suffering,  if  we 
will.  To  conquer  these  is  worthy  of  the  best  effort  of  statesmen 
and  philanthropists  ;  and  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  should 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  same  great  end. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck. 
The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  History  of  Colonization^  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  Henry  C.  Morris.  Two  vols.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  xxiv  +  459  ^"^^  383. 

Especially  timely  is  this  work  of  Mr.  Morris.  Americans  are  now 
for  the  first  time  interested  in  the  subject  of  colonies  for  themselves, 
and  thus  acquire  a  new  interest  in  those  of  other  nations.  Yet  this 
History  of  Colonization  is  not  for  Americans  merely  or  for  a  transient 
purpose,  but  is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates. 

The  outline  history  of  the  colonies  of  all  nations,  from  those  of 
early  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  the  recent  transfer  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
to  the  United  States,  is  clearly  traced,  and  with  sufficient  fullness  to 
make  the  work  an  almost  necessary  book  of  reference.  While  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  shows  what  a  vast  amount 
has  been  written  on  various  phases  of  colonial  life,  there  has  no  work 
yet  appeared  which  so  well  covers  all  the  ground  desired  by  the  general 
reader  as  this  one. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  Vol.  I  there  are  five 
chapters  in  Part  I  on  the  colonies  of  antiquity — ^  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Car- 
thage, Greece,  Rome  —  and  four  chapters  in  Part  II  —  the  Middle  Ages 
— dealing  chiefly  with  colonies  of  the  Italian  city  republics.  To  Part  III 
—  modern  times  —  is  devoted  more  than  half  of  Vol.  I  and  all  of 
Vol.  II  —  twenty-eight  chapters.  About  one-half  of  Part  III  is 
given  to  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  and  minor  colo- 
nies, and  the  remainder  to  the  English  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Morris  treats  of  the  rise  and  decadence  of  both  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  colonization  so  fully  that  no  one  but  those  making  special 
research  need  look  farther.  His  abundant  footnotes  and  references 
give  the  reader  confidence  in  his  conclusions. 

The  author  must  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  expand  the  relation 
of  Cuban  affairs  to  include  the  Spanish-American  war.  His  seriousness 
of  purpose  is  shown  by  his  resisting  any  such  temptation.  A  single 
paragraph  of  less  than  half  a  page  refers  to  the  interference  of  the 
United  States.     A  few  lines  quoted  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
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showing  how  he  confines  himself  to  his  task,  and  of  giving  a  fair  sample 
of  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written.  The  last  paragraph  on 
Spanish  colonization  in  Cuba  closes  : 

Compare  the  action  of  these  bold-spirited,  unyielding  men,  battling  for 
their  rights,  to  the  vacillating,  alternately  cruel  and  flattering,  policy  of  the 
Spanish  authorities ;  for  even  in  the  moments  of  despair  Spain  clung  to  its 
traditional  system.  Vain  promises  of  amelioration,  intimidation,  repression, 
extenuation,  if  need  be,  were  the  standards  of  its  conduct.  Not  one  sub- 
stantial honest  effort  other  than  by  the  use  of  armed  force  was  ever  made  to 
remedy  existing  wrongs. 

In  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  the  memory  of  its  forefathers,  in  the  light 
of  its  own  professed  and  practiced  principles,  the  great  republic  of  the  North 
could  not  refrain  from  tendering  to  the  struggling  inhabitants  of  Cuba  the  hand 

of  good  fellowship Appeals,  unheeded  and  rebuffed,  precipitated  war 

with  Spain.  The  most  advanced  and  the  most  antiquated  of  the  civilized 
races  of  the  West  were  face  to  face.  Spain,  in  its  habitual  manner,  pro- 
posed reforms,  but  the  time  for  parleying  had  expired.  By  many  sacrifices 
Cuba  is  free.  May  the  American  people  be  as  wise  as  brave,  and,  lead- 
ing this  younger  sister  by  the  highway  of  liberty,  point  out  to  her  the 
responsibiUties  and  functions  of  a  righteously  administered  and  peace-loving 
state ! 

A  summary  of  the  statistics  of  each  colony  up  to  1 900  is  given  in 
connection  with  its  historical  treatment,  thus  supplying  the  requirements 
of  a  work  of  reference. 

Mr.  Morris  has  preserved  the  true  historian's  standpoint  in  his 
chapter  on  South  Africa.  Although  the  book  was  written  during  the 
period  of  conflict  of  Briton  and  Boer,  no  prejudice  to  either  party  seems 
to  have  crept  in. 

The  style  of  the  whole  book  is  dignified  and  clear,  rising  occasion- 
ally to  elegance,  yet  a  few  mannerisms  may  be  noted.  The  author 
very  often  quotes  himself  by  saying  "as  before  noted,"  "which  has 
elsewhere  been  characterized,"  "as  stated  in  another  chapter."  While 
such  expressions  do  not  occur  frequently  enough  to  be  serious,  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  noted  by  a  reader. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  twenty  pages  of  classified 
bibliography  in  the  appendix,  to  which  is  added  a  special  index  of  all 
names  mentioned  in  the  footnotes  and  the  bibliography.  A  well-made 
general  index  completes  the  book.  It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Morris  to 
say  that  he  has  set  himself  a  worthy  task  and  performed  it  well. 

George  Emory  Fellows. 
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Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question.  By  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard 
University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  Pp. 
374. 

The  writer  approaches  the  problems  of  modern  society  from  the 
side  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus,  who  is  treated  here  as  a  vast  per- 
sonal force.  Without  apology  or  controversy  this  social  fact  is  recog- 
nized, and  its  value  estimated  in  a  careful  and  scientific  spirit.  The 
questions  of  technical  program  and  outward  organization  are  regarded 
as  of  temporary  and  secondary  importance.  Moral  energy  is  treated 
as  central  and  creative.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  this  moral  power 
finds  three  modes  of  expression  :  the  view  of  life  from  above ;  the 
approach  to  life  from  within ;  and  the  direction  of  life  to  a  spiritual 
ideal.  The  relation  of  Jesus  himself  to  the  social  question  is  formu- 
lated in  the  sentence :  his  "  teaching  is,  for  those  who  can  receive  it, 
the  chief  source  of  this  spiritual  power,  for  whose  transmission  the 
social  order  is  prepared." 

The  moral  forces  are  found  at  work  regulating  and  inspiring  all 
social  conduct,  in  the  family,  in  the  gaining  and  using  of  material 
wealth,  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  in  the  treatment  of  wage-earners  by 
employers  and  by  the  community,  and  in  the  cooperation  of  all  united 
efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  author's  wide  study  of  the  German  Protestant  social  discussion 
has  yielded  rich  returns,  and  many  of  the  most  important  writers  are 
introduced  in  a  very  helpful  way.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  travel  over 
that  road  will  find  in  this  book  an  instructive  and  suggestive  guide. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  lucid,  calm,  and  strong  prose  which  the 
accomplished  author  makes  the  medium  of  his  lofty  message. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


The  Origins  of  Art:  A  Psychological  and  Social  Inquiry.     By  Yrjo 
HiRN.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.    Pp.  xi  +  326. 
$3-25- 
Mr.  Hirn  is  a  colleague  of  Westermarck,  in  the  University  of  Fin- 
land, and  his  book,  like  Westermarck's  History  of  Human  Marriage,  is 
a  very  fascinating  inquiry  into  a  sociological  question  from  the  genetic 
standpoint ;  and  the  polyglot  powers  of  these  two  scholars  lend  them- 
selves equally  to  the  treatment  of  subjects  demanding  reference  to 
writers  in  many  tongues. 
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Mr.  Hirn  argues,  in  opposition  to  the  Spieltrieb  theories  of  art,  that 
play  never  develops  of  itself  into  art,  and  that  all  immediate  or  sec- 
ondary emotional  manifestations  give  us  no  information  on  artistic 
manifestations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instinctive  tendency  to 
express  overmastering  feeling,  to  enhance  pleasure,  to  seek  relief  from 
pain,  forms  the  most  deep-seated  motive  of  all  human  activity.  And 
the  fundamental  hypothesis  of  the  work  is  to  show  that  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  artistic  production  are  derived  from  this  impulse,  by  prov- 
ing that  art  is  better  able  than  any  other  kind  of  mental  function  to 
serve  and  satisfy  the  requirements  which  arise  from  this  impulse.  Inci- 
dentally the  writer  does  a  very  important  piece  of  work  in  showing  in 
some  detail  that  interests  which  find  their  characteristic  or  most  strik- 
ing expression  in  art  were  not  originally  aesthetic  but  utility  interests. 

To  the  possible  criticism  that  his  book  offers  no  guidance  for  the 
artist  in  producing  works  of  art,  nor  for  the  student  in  appreciating 
them,  the  author  claims  that  his  book  has  simply  aimed  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  question.  How  did  art  originate  ?  and  it  is  his  opinion 
that  the  loss  would  be  greater  than  the  gain  if  theories  of  and  judg- 
ments based  on  philosophical  considerations  were  allowed  to  influence 
either  the  production  or  the  enjoyment  of  art. 

W.  I.  Thomas. 


An  Essay  on  Western  Civilization  in  its  Economic  Aspects.  ("  Medi- 
aeval and  Modern  Times".)  By  Dr.  W.  Cunningham.  Cam- 
bridge :  The  University  Press  ;  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1900.    Pp.  300. 

To  THE  student  of  sociology  Dr.  Cunningham  is  a  helpful  and 
suggestive  writer,  and  he  works  in  the  modern  spirit.  While  his  pur- 
pose is  to  make  clear  the  causes  which  have  cooperated  to  mold 
industry  and  commerce  into  their  present  forms,  he  does  not  go  about 
his  task  in  a  narrow  way,  but  sets  before  the  reader  the  manifold  con- 
crete facts  of  the  entire  range  of  human  motive. 

The  moral  authority  of  the  church  in  mediaeval  times  is  shown  to 
have  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  conditions  of  social 
peace  and  security  which  are  essential  for  the  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

The  secularization  of  political  and  industrial  control  in  the  modern 
period,  and  the  increase  of  moral  regulation  on  a  new  basis,  are  ade- 
quately treated.     There  is  compactness   of  style  without  sacrifice  of 
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interest  and  necessary  illustration.  The  references  to  sources  and 
authorities  are  sufficient  to  start  the  student  on  lines  of  profitable  inde- 
pendent inquiry.  C.  R.  Henderson. 

The  Early  History  of  English  Poor  Relief.  By  E.  M.  Leonard. 
Cambridge:  The  University  Press,  1900.     Pp.  397. 

For  American  students  of  the  history  of  philanthropy  the  English 
poor  law  must  ever  remain  an  object  of  interest,  since  our  own  legis- 
lation has  been  profoundly  affected  by  that  of  the  mother-  country. 
Miss  Leonard  has  restudied  the  foundations  of  this  legal  provision  for 
the  poor  and  used  the  original  sources  with  great  care,  and  has  had 
the  valuable  direction  and  help  of  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Cunningham 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

The  main  lesson  of  the  story  is  that  England's  remarkable  freedom 
from  violent  and  bloody  revolutions  has  been  largely  due  to  the  con- 
tinuous and  vigorous  policy  of  poor  relief,  provision  for  the  impotent 
by  pensions  or  indoor  relief,  and  productive  work  and  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  able-bodied.  England  is  the  only  country  which  has  had 
such  a  system,  more  or  less  complete,  and  maintained  it  without  break 
from  Reformation  times  to  the  present.  The  book  belongs  in  the 
select  list  of  the  most  reliable  works  on  the  subject. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

The  Races  of  Man :  An  Outline  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnography. 
By  J.  Deniker,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Paris.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900.  Pp.  xxiii 
-f-603.     With  176  illustrations  and  2  maps. 

This  is  a  volume  in  the  "Contemporary  Science"  series  edited  by 
Havelock  Ellis,  and  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  present  the  subjects  of 
anthropology  and  ethnology  in  a  single  volume.  While  designed  for  the 
general  public,  the  author  justly  anticipates  that  the  work  will  be  con- 
sulted with  profit  by  specialists  in  ethnology  and  sociology.  A  sur- 
prising amount  of  detail  is  worked  into  the  book,  and  the  author  is  as 
safe  a  guide  as  one  can  follow  in  this  field.  The  bibliographical  notes 
are  copious,  and  cover  all  departrnents  of  anthropology,  ethnology* 
and  folk-psychology,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  A  number  of 
suggestive  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  sociological  characters  of  the 
natural  races.  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Deniker's  work  may  be  compared 
very  favorably  with  that  of  Mr.  Keane  in  the  same  field. 

W.  I.  Thomas. 
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Le  Crime  et  le  Suicide  passionenls.  Par  Louis  Proal.  Paris: 
Felix  Alcan,  1900.  Pp.  683. 
The  eminent  French  judge  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  students 
of  criminology  by  former  publications.  In  the  work  before  us  he  traces 
the  influence  of  sexual  passions  upon  suicide  and  crime.  His  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  from  a  wide  judicial  experience,  from  records  of  trials, 
and  from  dramatic  literature.  Lust,  hate,  disappointment,  revenge, 
despair,  contagion  are  shown  to  be  active  in  the  tragedies  of  human 
life.  The  morbid  influences  of  a  corrupt  literature,  of  a  sensational 
stage,  and  of  an  unscrupulous  newspaper  are  revealed  with  a  masterly 
hand.  The  methods  of  diminishing  vice  and  its  terrible  consequences 
are  treated  in  a  sober  and  conservative  spirit. 

C.  R.  H. 


The  Legal  Protection  of  Woman  among  the  Ancient  Germans.     By 

William  Rullkoetter.     The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

1900.     Pp.  96. 

This  dissertation  deserves  mention  because  it  is  a  contribution  to 

the  study  of  domestic  institutions  among  the  peoples  from  which  we 

have  derived  blood  and  traditions  of  culture.     The  topics  treated  are 

the  mother-age,  the  social  concept  of  woman,  the  social  estimate  of 

woman,  maidenhood  and  marriage,  the  status  of  wife  and   mother, 

widowhood.     The  conflict  of  oriental  and  western  ideas  about  woman 

is  clearly  described,  and  the  service  of  the  Teutonic  races  is  given  a 

high  value  in  the  determination  of  modern  views  and  laws. 

C.  R.  H. 


The  Farmstead.  By  Isaac  Phillips  Roberts.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1900.  Pp.  350. 
This  is  an  interesting  popular  work  on  the  surroundings  and  life 
of  the  rural  home.  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  people  by  experts  in  agricultural  science.  The  discussions 
of  household  art  are  sane  and  valuable,  and  the  entire  series  of  papers  is 
adapted  to  raise  the  tone  of  rural  life,  and  indicates  a  discovery  that 
farmers  have  some  other  interests  than  those  connected  with  raising 

pigs  and  cattle. 

C.  R.  H. 
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The  Temperance  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Though  from 
the  earliest  times  wise  legislators  have  frowned  upon  the  inordinate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  the  nineteenth  century  first  developed  active  attack  upon  the  habit  from 
the  side  of  legislation  and  social  endeavor.  Such  attack  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  evil  had  attained  unprecedented  proportions.  The 
much-valued  "spirits  of  wine"  came  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  and  preventive  l:)r  all 
sorts  of  ills ;  then  it  was  employed  as  a  stimulant ;  later  it  became  a  regular  article  of 
diet ;  and  finally  it  sank  into  the  comon  means  of  intoxication.  Soldiers  accustomed 
to  its  use  in  the  wars  brought  home  with  them  the  habit  of  drinking.  And  thus  the 
use  of  liquor  was  introduced  into  the  family.  The  makmg  of  brandy  from  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  rapidly  learned,  and  soon  a  small  still  became  an  article  of  furniture 
in  almost  every  farmer's  household.  Small  beer,  which  had  been  the  favorite  beverage 
of  the  people,  gave  place  to  the  stronger  spirits.  The  evil  spread  to  a  shocking  extent 
throughout  the  states  of  northern  Europe  and  America.  The  importation  of  rum  into 
the  United  States,  and  the  fabrication  of  whisky  and  gin,  made  drunkenness  a 
national  vice  in  this  country. 

The  effects  of  such  general  misuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  began  to  show  in  diseases 
of  body  and  mind.  So  that  now  physicians  and  moralists  began  to  lift  their  voices 
against  the  evil.  The  state  took  steps  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  liquor  produced  by 
forbidding  private  stills.  It  further  limited  the  retailing  of  liquor  by  subjecting  the 
dealers  to  license  regulations.  Both  these  measures  have  had  a  good  effect,  especially 
the  latter.  For,  despite  the  objections  to  the  license  system,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  fewer 
places  there  are  for  dispensing  liquor,  the  fewer  men  there  are  who  are  likely  to  go 
for  it. 

Many  plans  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  have  been  tried.  Thus  Maine  has 
had  a  system  of  total  prohibition  since  1851.  The  making  and  selling  of  spirituous 
liquors  for  beverages  are  interdicted,  and  their  use  as  medicine  and  in  the  arts  is  strictly 
supervised  by  state  license.  The  strenuousness  of  the  law,  however,  leads  to  various 
abuses  and  evasions.  The  rich  drink  in  clubs  and  hotels  ;  the  poor  get  the  worst  sort 
of  stuff  in  low  tap-houses.  Less  radical  is  the  "  local-option"  plan.  This  has  been 
tried  with  varying  success  in  the  United  States  and  Norway.  The  great  defect  of  the 
system  is  that  it  reduces  the  policy  to  be  pursued  to  the  level  of  a  political  move, 
to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  the  popular  party.  In  some  countries  the  government 
has  monopolized  the  liquor  traffic.  Thus  since  1893  Russia  has  made  the  sale  of 
liquor  a  monopoly  of  the  various  states,  and  has  restricted  the  retail  trade  to  legal- 
ized dealers.  The  result  of  this  experiment  has  been  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
taverns.  Also  in  South  Carolina  since  1892  there  has  been  a  commissioner  who  buys 
up  the  liquor  from  the  breweries  and  distilleries  in  the  state,  and  hands  it  over  to 
single  local  agents.  The  liquor  must  be  pure  and  up  to  standard.  It  is  sold  under 
certain  restrictions  to  the  consumer  in  single  sealed  packages.  In  Switzerland  since 
1886  the  government  has  had  control  of  the  wholesale  liquor  trade.  Its  agents  pur- 
chase a  certain  amount  of  standard  qualities,  and  supply  the  taverns.  The  result  of 
the  plan  has  been  that  many  inferior  distilleries  have  been  shut  up,  and  the  drink 
habit  has  decreased.  In  Sweden  the  anti-saloon  company  reduced  the  number  of 
saloons  from  308  in  1878-9  (or  i  to  12,626  inhabitants)  to  155  in  1895-6  (or  i  to  every 
25,307  inhabitants).  The  company  began  in  1865  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  phil- 
anthropists, who  proceeded  to  buy  up  all  the  saloons  and  license  privileges.  The 
society  has  spread  all  over  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  The  plan  is  not  a  money- 
making  one.  A  great  part  of  the  saloons  are  shut  up,  and  the  hours  for  selling  liquor 
at  the  others  are  shortened.  In  1 881  a  measure  was  passed  in  Holland  limiting  the 
number  of  saloons  to  I  for  every  500  inhabitants  in  cities  of  over  50,000 ;    I  to  every 
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300  in  towns  of  from  20,000  to  50,000,  and  I  to  every  250  in  smaller  places.  This 
law  reduced  the  number  of  saloons  from  43,000  in  1881  to  24,600  in  1896,  and  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  from  9.87  liters  (50  per  cent.)  per  capita  to  8.66  liters  in  the 
same  time.  The  license  system  has  had  various  results.  If  too  low,  it  is  ineffectual ; 
if  too  high,  it  leads  to  evasion.  Dr.  Baer  thinks  that  high  license  in  America  has  had 
a  good  result. 

The  manifold  means  employed  in  dealing  with  intemperance  clearly  show  the 
importance  of  the  question.  Too  strict  measures  defeat  their  own  purpose,  whereas 
too  lax  laws  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  saloons.  License  is  used  to  check  the  pro- 
duction of  liquor  at  its  source,  and  to  bring  revenue  to  the  state.  If  too  high,  it  leads 
to  smuggling  and  evasion  such  as  defeat  the  end  in  view.  License  is  therefore  some- 
times levied  so  as  to  get  as  much  revenue  as  possible  out  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  tax 
on  beer  and  wine  has  often  been  made  low  in  the  hope  that  the  general  use  of  these 
would  drive  out  the  stronger  liquors.  But  this  scheme  should  be  employed  only  in  the 
case  of  beverages  with  a  very  low  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  For  otherwise  a  free  use  of  the 
cheap  strong  beer  will  defeat  the  end  in  view.  Laws  restricting  the  time  of  sale  for 
liquor,  persons  who  may  purchase,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  against  open  drunkenness,  are 
effective  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  backed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  society  and  ener- 
getically applied. 

Of  perhaps  more  effect  than  the  laws  of  the  government,  and  certainly  more  sig- 
nificant than  they,  are  the  various  temperance  and  total-abstinence  societies  which 
have  sprung  up  among  the  people.  The  Temperance  Society  founded  in  New  York 
in  1808  has  spread  throughout  America,  gaining  a  large  party  of  adherents,  and 
influencing  politics  and  legislation.  The  movement  extended  to  Europe,  where  it  was 
backed  by  the  clergy  and  often  promoted  by  royalty.  In  1844  there  were  in  Ireland 
alone  5,500,000  adherents  to  the  temperance  party.  In  1837  one-sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Sweden  owed  allegiance  to  the  party.  Since  their  introduction,  many  of  the 
societies,  however,  have  succumbed  to  political  conditions.  But  not  a  few  continue  to 
vigorously  prosecute  their  work.  More  recently  other  associations  have  arisen  against 
the  liquor  traffic.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Misuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  composed  of  physicians  in  various  European  countries. 
The  Good  Templars  order  in  America  and  other  countries,  and  the  Blue  Cross  in 
Switzerland,  have  also  attacked  the  evil  from  the  social  side.  The  "total-abstinence  " 
party  sprang  from  the  temperance  movement  as  an  extreme  "right."  It  has  had  its 
greatest  success  in  securing  old  drinkers.  It  is  rather  the  common-sense  teaching  of 
the  temperance  societies  (properly  so  called),  however,  that  has  prepared  the  people 
for  a  correct  estimate  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  teaching  of  this  stripe  in  the  lower 
schools  is  of  great  value. 

The  advance  of  the  exact  sciences  has  also  aided  the  war  against  the  inordinate 
use  of  alcohol.  Thus  biology  has  demonstrated  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  system. 
Statistics  have  shown  the  connection  of  alcoholism  with  criminality,  suicide,  and 
insanity. 

The  fight  against  alcoholism  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  brave  one.  The 
most  bestial  forms  of  this  vice  have  been  banished  from  most  cultured  communities.  But 
yet  more  is  to  be  expected  when  the  state  and  society  shall  set  for  its  members  higher 
standards  of  living  and  thinking,  such  as  shall  make  drunkenness  despised. —  Dr.  A. 
Baer,  "  Der  Kampf  gegen  die  Trunksucht  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert,"  in  Der 
Alkoholismiis,  Heft  i,  1900.  H.  B.  W. 

Castes  and  Biological  Sociology. — The  Revue  philosophique  published  in 
the  April  number  an  article  by  M.  G.  Bougld  on  "  La  Sociologie  biologique  et  le 
rdgime  des  castes."  "The  advocates  of  the  organic  theory  assert,"  says  the  author, 
"  that  societies  are  organisms,  and  that  the  laws  of  biology  ought  to  apply  to  soci- 
ology. How,  then,  do  they  explain  why  social  evolution  is  the  reverse  of  biological 
evolution  ?  Inferior  organisms  are  composed  of  parts  which  can  lead  an  independent 
existence,  but  as  organisms  tend  toward  perfection,  their  constituent  parts  are  welded 
together,  independence  is  lost,  and  they  fall  under  the  despotic  authority  of  the  brain. 
Therefore,  biological  evolution  proceeds  from  a  large  degree  of  liberty  and  equality 
toward  a  smaller  degree.  Social  evolution  proceeds  in  a  reverse  direction.  In  primi- 
tive and  rudimentary  societies  the  individual  is  closely  welded  to  the  group,  like  a  cell 
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in  an  organ.  But  as  societies  develop,  becoming  larger  and  more  complicated,  the 
individual  attains  gradual  freedom  and  gains  in  autonomy.  In  short,  is  it  not  the 
regime  of  castes  toward  which  organisms  seem  to  tend,  and  at  the  same  time  the  point 
from  which  societies  seem  to  depart  ?  Comparing,  in  this  manner,  organic  forms  with 
social  forms,  may  we  not  conclude  that  social  evolution  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
organic  evolution  ?  Taking  the  organic  point  of  view,  the  better  organization  would 
be  the  regime  of  castes,  and  the  most  perfect  society  would  be  that  where  there  would 
be  less  liberty  and  equality." 

But  the  advocates  of  the  organic  theory  have  never  asserted  that  the  regime  of 
castes  constituted  the  distinctive  mark  of  social  perfection.  They  have  always 
affirmed  that  a  being  is  the  more  perfect  according  to  the  degree  in  which  its  functions 
are  the  more  differentiated.  In  making  this  statement  the  organicistes  emphasize  the 
function  and  not  the  individual.  It  is  here  that  M.  Bougld  falls  into  his  error.  He 
considers  only  the  individual  and  confounds  division  into  castes  with  differentiation 
of  functions. 

Division  into  castes  is  diametrically  opposed  to  a  differentiation  of  functions.  In 
a  society  without  castes  the  functions  would  be  performed  by  individuals  adapted  to 
fulfill  them.     In  a  society  of  castes  this  would  not  be  the  case. 

M.  Bougie  does  not  perceive  that  liberty  in  the  last  analysis  is  nothing  other  than 
the  differentiation  of  functions.  All  the  liberties,  for  example,  relating  to  governments 
have  their  basis  in  a  complete  differentiation  of  functions  between  the  regulating 
organs  and  the  economic  and  intellectual  organs.  This  is  what  we  see  produced  on 
such  a  vast  scale  in  biological  organisms.  Perfect  differentiation  consists  in  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  one  organ  performing  the  function  of  another. 

Liberty  also  signifies  the  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  If  governments 
should  execute  their  functions  properly,  liberty  would  be  complete,  since  the  rights  of 
all  would  be  scrupulously  respected  by  the  political  authorities. 

Passing  from  liberty  to  equality,  M.  Bougie  confuses  political  equality  with 
social  equality.  Political  equality  is  nothing  more  than  liberty  considered  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  In  a  well-organized  society,  equality  ought  to  be  complete  ;  but 
this  means  political  equality.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that,  as  a 
society  tends  toward  perfection,  the  greater  will  be  the  social  inequality.  Among 
savages  an  Edison  would  have  only  a  few  more  comforts  than  his  neighbors,  but  in  a 
highly  civilized  society  an  Edison  making  only  a  little  improvement  in  electric  lamps 
could  realize  millions.     The  same  is  true  of  moral  inequality. 

The  organicistes  affirm  that  the  general  laws  of  biology  are  applicable  to  soci- 
ology, but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  confound  physiological  phenomena  with  social 
phenomena.     In  sociology  there  is  not  heredity,  but  rather  successivitd. 

M.  Bougld  identifies  the  term  "organism  "  with  a  particular  form.  The  organicistes 
have  never  asserted  that  there  is  a  similarity  of  structure  between  social  organisms 
and  plants  or  animals.  They  have  asserted  that  there  are  biological  similitudes,  which 
is  an  entirely  different  thing.  In  nature  living  forms  are  infinite.  An  organism  may 
be  defined  as  an  ensemble  of  living  parts  among  which  an  interdependence  of  functions 
is  established. 

M.  Bougie  also  mentions  the  fact  that  in  certain  animal  organisms  extent  of  move- 
ment of  the  cells  is  limited,  while  the  movement  in  societies  is  much  more  extensive. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  characteristic  of  organisms  is  interdependence  of  func- 
tions, and  where  this  exists,  though  limitation  of  movements  does  not  exist,  we  still 
have  organisms. 

In  the  same  way  M.  Bougie  is  deceived  in  taking  adherence  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  organism.  Adherence  is  an  accidental  fact ;  neither  proximity  nor  even  adherence 
of  parts  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  an  organism.  But  functional  interdepend- 
ence being  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  organism,  whether  it  operates  at  large 
or  small  distance,  by  physiological  or  psychical  processes,  is  of  little  import. 

Biological  organisms,  being  much  older,  are  infinitely  more  perfect  than  social 
organisms,  and  offer  an  ideal  that  societies  are  still  far  from  attaining.  Thus  an 
association  like  the  body  of  man  is  a  veritable  marvel.  The  division  of  labor  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  limit,  the  adaptation  of  organs  to  function  is  complete.  If 
societies  ever  succeed  in  imitating  this  model,  the  sum  of  human  happiness  would  be 
immediately  increased  tenfold. — ^J.  Novicow,  "  La  Sociologie  biologique  et  le  regime 
Ae%C'&.iXe%"v[i  Revue philosophique,QcX.o\)er,  \()00.  E.  M, 
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How  Far  is  Pauperism  a  Necessary  Element  in  a  Civilized  Community? 

—  Pauperism  is  not,  of  course,  synonymous  with  poverty.  Pauperism  is  poverty  which 
by  custom,  common  law,  or  express  statute  derives  a  maintenance  from  enforced  con- 
tributions levied  on  other  members  of  the  community.  I  say  "  by  custom  or  common 
law,"  because  it  is  very  important  to  connect  our  poor-law  system,  which  was  systema- 
tized by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  state  of  things  which  existed  previously  to 
that  enactment.  If  we  would  understand  this  question  at  all,  we  must  realize  that  pre- 
vious to  the  Elizabethan  act  there  had  been  a  system  of  regulation  far  more  stringent 
and  far  more  searching  than  anything  contained  in  the  famous  43  Eliz.,  cap.  2.  The 
poor  law  of  Elizabeth  is  fundamentally  based  on  the  idea  of  a  territorial  settlement  — 
an  institution  already  in  existence  —  which  had  been  also  the  integral  principle  of  the 
feudal  organization. 

This  enables  us  to  identify  pauperism  as  a  part  —  a  modernized  part,  perhaps  —  of 
that  condition  of  status  which,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine's  famous  generalization, 
is  in  civilized  communities  giving  place  to  a  condition  of  contract.  , 

If  this  view  is  correct,  there  are  then  two  things  which  we  have  to  consider : 
First,  what  is  the  restraining  obstructive  power  of  the  old  principle  of  status  as  mani- 
fested in  our  pauper  system  ?  Secondly,  what  is  the  absorbent  and  attractive  power 
of  free  industrial  life  of  honorable  interdependence  based  on  what  Maine  calls  contract, 
which  is  obviously  the  antithesis  of  the  condition  of  pauper  status? 

Obviously  a  community  which  is  able  to  think  about  the  public  maintenance  of 
the  destitute  is  one  in  which  a  considerable  part  has  already  emerged  from  a  condition 
of  direct  poverty.  The  position  of  comparative  comfort  attained  by  the  Elizabethan 
age  had  been  reached  contemporaneously  with  a  relaxation  of  the  antiquated  routine 
of  feudal  industry.  Statecraft  determined  to  legislate  so  as  to  secure  a  bare  main- 
tenance for  the  poor.  That  is  the  first  step.  It  is  a  later  age  which  is  able  to  set  up 
the  independence  of  the  poor  as  an  ideal.  It  happened,  however,  unfortunately  that  the 
new  legislation  adopted  as  its  framework  the  principle  of  parochial  and  manorial  set- 
tlement, and  thereby  perpetuated  by  a  most  insidious  device  that  immobility  and  help- 
lessness of  character  which  is  characteristic  of  a  servile  population. 

With  a  guarantee  of  maintenance  and  of  employment  near  his  own  door  the 
pauper  took  up  a  resolute,  even  a  defiant,  position  of  immobility,  which  set  at  naught 
the  quickening  influence  of  an  expanding  industrialism  which  was  being  developed  in 
parallel  lines. 

The  course  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  nation  was  checked  by  this  broaden- 
ing out  of  the  backwaters  of  pauperism.  The  principle  embodied  in  the  Elizabethan 
act  had  created  an  intolerable  burden,  and  in  1834  a  very  rude  and  drastic  reformation 
was  deemed  necessary.  The  outcry  raised  against  the  new  poor  law  by  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  poor  and  by  a  certain  class  of  benevolent  persons  is  well  known.  They 
were  wrong  (i)  in  regarding  too  exclusively  the  passing  generation  ;  (2)  in  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  poor  law  as  then  administered  had  a  strong  absorbent  power,  that  it 
retained  a  large  population  within  its  influence  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
attracted  into  the  industrial  independent  life  which  was  developing  itself  on  a  parallel 
line ;  (3)  in  not  realizing  the  vast  absorbent  power  of  a  free  industrial  community. 

These  three  sources  of  error  are  still  operating  very  strongly  among  us.  Our 
hope  of  seeing  the  progress  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  continued  and 
extended  depends  mainly  on  our  success  in  combating  these  errors.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  able-bodied  man  has  been  entirely  dispauperized.  The  percentage  of  general 
pauperism  on  population  has  been  since  1849  reduced  from  6.2  to  2.3.  The  financial 
burden  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  about  2^  per  cent,  on  the  estimated 
income  of  the  people.  It  is  now  less  than  i  per  cent.  The  very  ease  with  which 
financially  we  bear  the  burden  of  pauperism  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  a  very 
reprehensible  indifference  to  the  subject. 

The  situation  is  on  the  whole  not  discouraging  to  those  engaged  in  the  task  of 
poor-law  reform.  They  are  fighting  the  battle  of  political  enlightenment  against  an 
enemy  which  may  be  identified  with  slavery,  feudalism,  and  the  parochial  imprison- 
ment of  the  old  poor  law;  experiments  in  the  use  of  restriction  for  the  purpose  of 
further  dispauperization  have  without  exception  produced  satisfactory  results,  and 
reformers  have  on  their  side  a  powerfully  absorbent  organization  of  independent 
industry,  of  which  we  can  say  (l)  that  it  is  ready  to  take  up  those  who  are  detached 
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from  the  poor  law  ;  (2)  that  hitherto  it  has  enabled  the  able-bodied  man  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  when  the  poor  law  has  declined  to  discharge  them  any  longer ;  (3) 
that  it  has  been  progressively  expansive ;  (4)  that  the  more  we  study  it,  the  more  equi- 
table do  its  inevitable  and  automatic  processes  appear ;  and  (5)  that  it  contains,  some- 
times only  in  an  incipient  and  imperfect  form,  elements  of  growth  which,  under  the 
fostering  and  corrective  care  of  public  recognition  and  public  criticism,  will  prove 
able  to  supply  the  remedies  for  much  that  we  see  of  evil  in  our  present  organization. 
— T.  MacKay,  "  How  P'ar  is  Pauperism  a  Necessary  Element  in  a  Civilized  Com- 
munity ?"  in  Economic  Review,  October,  1900.  E.  M. 

The  Population  of  France  in  1800  and  in  1900.  —  At  the  annual  reunion 
of  the  Society  of  Social  Economics,  on  June  26,  1900,  M.  Cilleuls  presented  a  com- 
munication upon  the  vital  statistics  of  the  French  nation  during  the  last  century.  He 
showed  that  from  1801  to  1861  the  population  of  France  increased  a  little  more  ♦.han 
9,000,000,  at  the  mean  rate  of  151,667  a  year.  Of  this  number  eight-ninths  represents 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths;  the  remaining  one-ninth  was  due  to  immigration. 
From  1872  to  1896  the  population  increased  2,166,090,  at  the  rate  of  144,400  per 
annum;  twenty  twenty-thirds  of  this  number  representing  the  excess  of  births,  three 
twenty-thirds  the  increment  from  immigration.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  latter  period  the 
augmentation  due  to  excess  of  births  fell  off  6.85  per  cent.,  while  that  due  to  immigra- 
tion increased  11.76  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  the  population  is  examined  by  comparing  the  figures  which  repre- 
sent for  the  period  (i)  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  children  born,  (2)  the 
proportion  of  males  surviving  to  twenty  years,  (3)  the  average  height,  (4)  the  number 
of  men  rejected  and  retired  from  military  service  because  of  infirmity,  (5)  the  relation 
of  births  and  deaths.  Examining  the  first  point,  M.  Cilleuls  finds  that  the  ratio  of  male 
to  female  babies  has  fallen  from  108  boys  for  100  girls  (1778)  to  101.9  boys  for  100 
girls  in  1891-5;  and  the  proportion  of  males  seems  still  falling.  The  height  of  the 
French  people  has  also  been  steadily  decreasing.  In  1818-28  the  average  was  i™ 
657'"";  in  1878-91  it  was  i™  648'"'°.  The  standard  for  military  service  has  been  lowered 
several  times.  The  number  of  men  rejected  as  under  i"  54'^"'  (the  present  standard) 
tends  to  decrease,  however;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  come  up  to  the  five- 
foot  mark  are  also  becoming  fewer,  so  that  a  real  mean  seems  to  be  establishing  itself. 
Again,  the  proportion  of  men  incapacitated  for  service  in  the  army  ascended  from 
6.60  per  cent,  in  1865  to  23.70  per  cent,  in  1890.  The  number  of  deaths  for  every 
100  births  was  less  than  85  for  the  period  between  1800  and  1851  ;  from  1856  to 
1881  it  oscillated  between  86  per  cent,  and  89  per  cent.;  from  1886  to  1896  it  con- 
,  tinued  to  mount,  and  varied  between  90  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent.  The  number  of 
children  to  a  family  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  3.88  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury to  2.81  in  the  last  quarter.  In  Paris  the  decrease  in  fecundity  is  most  noticeable. 
Whereas  the  capital  used  to  surpass  by  one-sixth  the  country  at  large  in  this  respect, 
nowadays  there  are  not  two  children,  on  an  average,  to  each  family  in  the  city. 

After  the  communication  of  M.  Cilleuls,  President  Brandts,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, said  that,  whereas  the  population  of  Belgium  as  a  whole  was  increasing,  in 
certain  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  France  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  had 
been  noticed. 

M.  Juglar  said  that,  in  examining  the  matter  of  population,  the  proportion 
between  different  orders  of  phenomena  for  an  arbitrary  period  should  not  be  the 
basis ;  but  rather  the  absolute  figures  for  the  same  phenomena  during  a  considerable 
interval  should  be  compared  as  showing  the  actual  tendency.  He  then  proceeded  to 
compare  the  number  of  marriages  in  different  countries  for  the  years  1869  and  1898. 
He  found  the  increase  in  England  79,000;  in  Germany,  36,000;  in  Italy,  14,000;  in 
Austria,  9,000  less;  and  in  France,  it, 000  less.  The  number  of  births  is  even  more 
striking.  In  France  there  are  108,000  births  less  every  year;  whereas  in  England 
the  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  338,000  per  year  ;  in  Germany,  156,000 ;  in  Italy,  1 18,000; 
and  in  Austria,  127,000.  Paris,  however,  compares  fairly  well  with  London  in  the 
number  of  births  and  marriages.  It  is,  therefore,  the  wretched  economic  condition  of 
the  provinces  that  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  growth  in  population. 

M.  Michel  said  he  thought  the  extensive  consumption  of  alcohol  had  something 
to  do  with  the  deterioration  of  the  nation.     M.  de  Charency  confirmed  this  opinion 
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by  stating  that  the  number  and  standard  of  recruits  from  the  districts  where  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  is  large  is  inferior  as  compared  with  other  sections. 

M.  Bertillon  then  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  "National  Alliance  for  the  Increase 
of  the  French  Population."  He  said  that  the  society  had  been  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  passage  of  a  bill  which  provides  that  certain  classes  of  government  employes 
shall  receive  an  increase  of  50  francs  per  annum  when  their  families  exceed  two  chil- 
dren.    The  extension  of  this  plan  was  urged. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion  M.  Babeau  objected  that  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation in  France  was  compared  with  the  rate  in  other  countries.  The  increase,  he  said, 
should  rather  be  compared  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  France  during  preceding  cen- 
turies. M.  Bertillon  replied  that  France  must  be  compared  with  other  nations  if  her 
place  in  the  march  of  civilization  is  to  be  rightly  estimated.  Fifty  years  ago,  he  said, 
the  population  of  France  was  about  equal  to  that  of  Germany.  Today  Germany  has 
56,000,000  people,  and  France  has  but  38,000,000.  At  the  present  rates  of  increase, 
within  ten  years  Germany  will  be  able  to  put  into  the  field  twice  the  number  of 
soldiers  France  can  muster. —  "La  Population  fran9aise  en  1800  et  en  1900;  rapport 
de  la  premiere  reunion  de  travail  de  la  Soci^td  d'Economie  sociale  (reunion  annuelle 
26  Juin,  1900),"  in  La  Reforme  sociale,  December,  1900,  Nos.  115,  116.         H.  B.  W. 

The  Carl  Zeiss  Stiftung :  A  Public  Industry  and  a  Practical  Philanthropy. 

—  The  Journal  has  recently  received  from  Jena,  Germany,  a  copy  of  the  statutes 
and  by-laws  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Stiftung,  an  interesting  institution  of  that  place,  a 
sketch  of  which  appeared  in  the  October,  1900,  issue  of  McClure's  Magazine.  The 
head  and  originator  of  the  organization  is  Professor  Ernst  Abbe,  who  'in  1883  and 
1884  was  aided  by  the  Prussian  government  with  special  appropriations  of  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  experiments  in  the  making  of  fine  glass  for  scientific  purposes. 
Out  of  this  beginning  has  grown,  not  only  a  large  and  very  important  lens  and  glass 
factory,  but  one  of  the  most  successful  and  suggestive  experiments  on  record  in  the 
organization  of  industry.  The  principle  on  which  the  enterprise  is  founded  is  that 
industry  is  primarily  for  public  service,  and  not  merely  for  private  gain.  The  Stiftung 
has  been  in  active  operation  for  a  period  of  over  nine  years  and  employs  some  1,600 
or  1,800  men.  To  quote  from  the  article  above  referred  to  :  "The  Stiftung  is  unique 
among  institutions.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  law  of  which  Professor  Abbe  was  the 
author,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  corporation  under  state  control.  To  this  Stiftung 
Professor  Abbe  turned  over  all  his  interest  in  both  of  the  great  plants  at  Jena,  retain- 
ing only  a  directorship.  A  commissioner  of  the  grand  duchy  visits  the  works  every 
week  and  assists  the  local  directors  in  carrying  out  the  tenets  of  the  law.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Stiftung  is  twofold  :  first,  it  provides  for  the  comfort  of  the  personnel  of 
the  works,  from  the  directors  to  the  lowest  apprentice  boy,  by  means  of  a  unique  sys- 
tem of  pensions,  sick  benefits,  profit-sharing,  and  educational  advantages ;  secondly, 
it  provides  for  large  contributions  toward  the  advancement  of  science.  No  one  con- 
nected with  the  institution  receives  any  of  the  private  profits  of  ownership.  Professor 
Abbe  himself  receives  merely  the  salary  of  a  director,  which,  according  to  the  law 
controlling  the  Stiftung,  can  never  be  more  than  ten  times  the  average  salary  of  the 
'standard  '  workman  of  the  shop  —  the  workman  who  is  more  than  twenty-four  years 

of  age  and  for  more  than  four  years  in  the  service  of  the  firm Professor  Abbe 

is  entitled  to  a  pension  when  he  shall  cease  his  active  connection  with  the  business, 
the  same  as  every  other  employ^.  If  it  should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  discharge  a 
workman,  be  must  not  only  be  given  due  notice,  but  the  Stiftung  must  pay  him,  if  he 
has  been  employed  for  more  than  three  years,  a  sum  equal  to  his  total  wages  for  from 
six  months  to  two  years,  according  to  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  the  works. 
And  after  five  years'  service  every  workman  who  retires  for  age  or  invalidity  receives 
a  pension,  or,  should  he  die,  his  family  is  pensioned.  In  this  way  he  is  absolutely 
secure  in  his  work.  The  Stiftung  sets  aside  a  certain  definite  sum  from  its  earnings 
every  year,  and  this  is  so  invested  outside  of  the  business  that  it  will  pay  all  pensions 
and  discharge  advances,  thus  making  the  pension  system  independent  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  business,  for,  even  though  the  business  failed,  the  money  would  be  on 
hand  to  pay  old  and  faithful  servants.  Every  workman  is  given  a  two-weeks'  vaca- 
tion every  year,  with  pay  for  half  of  it,  and  he  is  also  paid  in  full  for  all  holidays 
except  Sundays.     Moreover,  the  whole  lens  manufactory,  with  Professor  Abbe  at  its 
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head,  is  like  a  great  family.  Every  month  a  delegate  from  each  of  the  departments, 
thirty  in  all,  meets  with  the  directors  and  discusses  the  conduct  of  the  work.  These 
delegates  are  never  foremen,  but  represent  the  men  themselves,  and  the  suggestions 
they  make  are  from  their  own  point  of  view,  not  from  that  of  the  foreman."  In  this 
way  the  subject  of  shorter  hours  of  labor  came  up  last  spring.  The  workmen  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  suggested  a  working  day  of  eight  and  one-half  hours ;  the 
directors  themselves  suggested  an  eight-hour  day,  "a  great  innovation  in  Germany." 
Since  April  i,  1900,  the  latter  has  been  in  operation,  resulting,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  directors,  in  fully  as  much  work,  and  apparently  of  better  quality,  than 
was  before  accomplished  in  the  long  day.  Other  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Stiftung 
already  successfully  inaugurated  or  projected  are  :  the  maintenance  of  a  highly  popular 
free  reading-room,  said  to  be  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Germany ;  the  build- 
ing of  a  fine  library;  large  contributions  to  local  hospitals,  that  the  workmen  may  be 
cheaply  treated ;  special  courses  of  instruction  for  the  men  in  mathematics,  pi  ysics, 
drawing,  mechanics,  the  German,  English,  and  French  languages;  the  establishment 
of  a  free  swimming  bath  in  the  river  Saale ;  the  construction  of  parks  and  summer- 
houses  about  the  town ;  the  equipment  of  an  astronomical  observatory  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena;  the  founding  of  a  chair  of  mathematical  physics;  the  building  of  an 
experimental  physics  laboratory;  and  the  annual  contribution  to  many  other  worthy 
enterprises  of  science  and  philanthropy,  such  as  even  a  recent  polar  expedition.  The 
profits  of  the  business  have  been  large,  and  its  prosperity  seems  assured.  But  in  case 
the  Stiftung  should  ever  go  out  of  business,  for  whatever  reason,  one-half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds remaining  after  the  debts  are  paid  will  go  to  the  city  of  Jena,  to  be  used  for  the 
good  of  the  inhabitants,  and  one-half  to  the  University  of  Jena.  Not  a  cent  is 
reserved  for  private  disposal.  C.  J.  B. 

The  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Laborers  in  the  United  States. — 

A  visit  to  the  foreign  section  of  social  economy  at  the  Palais  des  Congr^s  impresses 
one  with  the  considerable  efforts  that  are  actually  made  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  laborers.  The  large  manu- 
facturers see  in  these  efforts  the  best  means  of  developing  that  reciprocal  sympathy 
between  employer  and  employ^  which  is  the  principal  element  of  industrial  pros- 
perity. 

These  isolated  efforts  of  employers  have  been  given  a  common  center  by  the 
organization  of  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  their  efforts.  The  League 
for  Social  Service  was  founded  at  New  York  in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by 
the  results  of  the  scientific  work  of  professors  and  students  by  presenting  these  results 
in  a  practical  form,  so  as  to  render  them  immediately  applicable  for  the  great  entre- 
preneurs and  for  those  who  are  interested  in  social  measures  for  promoting  industrial 
progress. 

The  league  is,  consequently,  an  intermediary  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  informa- 
tion. To  fulfill  its  task  it  has  created  several  services  corresponding  to  the  different 
means  of  action  that  it  proposes  to  employ:  (i)  service  of  consultation  and  inquiry; 
(2)  library  and  records ;  (3)  propaganda  and  practical  demonstration;  (4)  service  of 
publications  (monthly  review,  tracts,  conferences);  (5)  service  of  information ;  (6) 
institute  of  "  social  service." 

Among  the  patronal  institutions  so  numerous  in  the  United  States,  the  secretary 
of  the  league  has  selected,  as  a  principal  type,  the  National  Cash  Register  Factory 
at  Dayton,  O. —  a  factory  which  has  realized  a  great  number  of  the  improvements 
extolled  by  the  league  for  the  amelioration  of  the  workers,  and  augmenting,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  the  profits  of  the  employers.  Among  the  means  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  workers  in  the  factory  may  be  mentioned  :  (a)  making  the 
buildings  cheerful,  wholesome,  and  commodious,  and  beautifying  the  grounds  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery ;  {b)  providing  of  free  shower-baths ;  {c)  establishment  of  a 
library;  (^)  assigning  of  portions  of  a  tract  of  land  to  the  younger  employes,  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  landscape  gardener,  prizes  being  offered  for 
the  best  results ;  {e)  establishment  of  a  series  of  prizes  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding 
every  suggestion  relative  to  the  amelioration  of  production,  reduction  of  expenses,  and 
general  organization  of  the  industry. 

In  several  places  the  rooms  of  the  factories,  in  which  the  workers  spend  at  least 
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one-third  of  their  existence,  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  making  them  healthful 
and  of  introducing  the  principle  of  art  and  beauty.  The  buildings  of  the  firm  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  &  Co.  at  Pittsburg  have  been  planned  with  special  care  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  employes.  The  large  bays  allow  air  and  light  to  penetrate  everywhere,  and 
on  the  windows  of  colored  glass  are  painted  the  humble  origin  of  these  large  manu- 
factories, the  arms  of  the  city,  and  emblems  inculcating  courage,  zeal,  and  content- 
ment. 

Another  kind  of  ameliorative  measure  is  seen  in  the  organization  of  restaurants 
for  the  employes,  as  in  the  Cleveland  Hardware  Co.  Again,  James  W.  Ellsworth, 
southeast  of  Pittsburg,  has  taken  measures  to  establish  an  industrial  colony  for  secur- 
ing to  the  laborer  a  comfortable  house  and  garden  by  means  of  a  monthly  rent  com- 
bined with  a  life  insurance.  Examples  of  intelligent  ameliorative  efforts  might  be 
multiplied. 

The  three  kinds  of  methods  adopted  by  the  league  in  disseminating  its  ideas  are  : 
(l)  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  which  is  sent  to  the  members  and  which  describes 
the  typical  examples  of  social  amelioration ;  (2)  publication  of  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  " 
relating  to  the  important  questions  of  the  moment ;  (3)  public  lectures  with  illustrations 
showing  the  early  state  of  industry  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  introduced. 

The  idea  is  growing  that  the  employer  has  not  done  his  whole  duty  when  he  has 
paid  his  employes  their  daily  wages,  that  he  owes  them  something  more  than  this 
wage.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
employes  brings  these  two  factors  in  production  into  a  closer  sympathy,  the  work  is 
performed  better  and  more  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  greater  saving  of  materials. —  Louis 
Riviere,  "  L'Am^lioration  du  sort  des  ouvriers  aux  Etats-Unis,"  in  La  Riforme  sociale, 
October,  1900.  E.  M. 

Boxers  and  Secret  Societies  in  China. — Throughout  the  universe  the  same 
social  instincts,  the  same  ambitions,  and  the  same  feelings  hold  sway  over  humanity. 
A  nation  must  have  some  firm,  easy,  and  generally  applicable  principle  to  insure  its 
existence.  With  the  Aryans  this  principle  is  religion,  patriotic  and  national ;  with 
the  Chinese  it  is  the  "  Gin,"  or  principle  of  solidarity.  This  solidarity  and  feeling 
of  independence  are  the  cause  of  the  life  and  immortality  of  the  Chinese  state. 

The  "  Gin  "  has  suffered  from  introduction  of  foreign  religion,  foreign  dynasty, 
and  oppressive  invasion  of  the  whites.  In  defense  against  these  injuries  the  secret 
societies  have  been  established,  the  idea  being  to  preserve  intact  the  equality  and 
communism  of  (the  reformer)  Laotseu. 

All  societies  may  be  placed  in  two  groups,  according  to  their  aims,  means,  and 
locality. 

1.  The  " Thiendianhieu,"  of  north  China,  has  for  its  aim  the  maintenance  of  the 
"Mandohou"  dynasty,  the  preservation  of  the  territorial  and  social  state,  etc. 

2.  The  "  Bachlien,"  of  south  China,  has  for  its  purpose  the  Chinese  supremacy, 
the  dispersion  of  strangers  not  in  the  country  for  trade,  etc.  They  have  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  "  Mandohou "  dynasty,  and  hope  to  establish  the  ancient  capital  of 
"  Singanfou." 

3.  The  "  Kiatze,"  or  "  Universal  Harmony,"  improperly  called  "  Boxers,"  has 
issued  directly  from  the  "  Thiendianhieu."  This  society  itself  has  a  larger  membership 
than  Europe  has  inhabitants,  and  its  members,  who  are  Chinese  exclusively,  and 
cannot  cease  to  be  members,  take  an  oath  to  respect  and  serve  the  "  Gen." 

The  "  Bachlien  "  is  the  closest  and  strictest  in  its  choice  of  members.  The  can- 
didates need  not  be  Chinese  by  blood,  but  they  must  be  by  sentiment.  They  are 
bound  by  an  oath  to  immediate  obedience  in  all  political  movements. 

The  Chinese  have  three  advantages  in  the  present  controversy:  (i)  secret  organi- 
zation ;  (2)  defense  on  their  own  soil ;  (3)  a  large  population.  We  should  not  look 
with  contempt  upon  those  who  are  determined  and  able  to  defend  their  soil,  their 
families,  and  their  gods.  They  have  now  adopted  the  methods  that  we  used  for 
centuries.  Their  executioners  have  not  exterminated  as  many  plenipotentiaries  as 
the  Germans  did  at  Rastadt  in  1796.  Having  been  invaded  with  vile  motives,  it  is 
their  supreme  duty  to  defend  their  fatherland. — A.  de  Pouvourville,  "  En  Chine  : 
Boxers  et  Soci^t^s  secrfetes,"  in  VHumanit^  nouvelle,Ociohtr,  1900.  B.  F.  S. 
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THE   THEORY   OF    IMITATION    IN    SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.^ 

Most  prominent  among  the  results  of  the  attempt  to  apply 
psychology  in  the  interpretation  of  social  phenomena  is  the 
theory  of  imitation,  formulated  first  by  M.  Gabriel  Tarde^  in 
France  and  later,  but  independently,  by  Professor  J.  Mark  Bald- 
wins in  this  country.  Among  all  the  theories  of  the  nature  and 
process  of  human  society  this  "imitation  theory"  is  today  most 
widely  accepted  and  most  in  the  public  eye.  It  enjoys  such 
enviable  popularity,  indeed,  that  it  is  expounded,  not  only  by 
professors  of  sociology  and  psychology  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, but  by  many  of  the  teachers  of  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy in  our  secondary  schools.  Such  a  theory,  which  has 
gained  so  wide  an  acceptance  in  a  brief  time,  deserves  the  care- 
ful examination  and  candid  criticism  of  every  social  thinker ; 
and  such  this  paper  will  endeavor  to  give  it. 

Professor  Baldwin's  statement  of  the  theory  diverges  slightly, 
though  immaterially,  from  M.  Tarde's  statement.  For  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  on  account  of  its  priority  in  time,  M.  Tarde's 
formulation  of  the  theory  may  be   advantageously  given   first. 

*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Association,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
January  2,  1901. 

'Z«  Lois  de  V Imitation,  1890;  La  Logique  sociale,  1895;  Les  Lois  sociales,  1898. 

*  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  1895 ;  Social  and  Ethical  Inter- 
pretations in  Mental  Development,  1897. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  before  consideration  of  M.  Tarde's 
and  Professor  Baldwin's  views,  that  they  approached  their  sub- 
ject from  different  sides.  Professor  Baldwin,  as  is  well  known, 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  from  the  side  of  individual  psychology, 
through  study  of  the  mental  development  of  the  child  ;  while 
M.  Tarde  reached  his  theories  from  the  sociological  side,  through 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  crowds,  crazes,  fads,  fashions,  and 
crime.  He  saw  that  the  underlying  fact  in  these  social  phe- 
nomena—  namely,  the  process  of  suggestion  and  imitation  — 
could  be  generalized  and  used  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  social 
philosophy.  The  repetition  of  the  act  of  one  person  by  another 
under  the  influence  of  suggestion  offered,  he  thought,  "the  key 
to  the  social  mystery."^  The  influence  of  one  mind  upon 
another  was  explained  by  this  suggestion-imitation  process,  and 
consequently  all  changes  and  movements  in  society.^  "Society 
is  imitation,"  he  says,  "and  imitation  is  a  species  of  somnambu- 
lism." 3  Moreover,  imitation  is  "the  elementary  social  phenome- 
non,"* "the  fundamental  social  fact;"s  it  is  the  criterion  of  the 
social  and  alone  constitutes  society.  "The  unvarying  character- 
istic of  every  social  fact  whatsoever  is  that  it  is  imitative.  And 
this  characteristic  belongs  exclusively  to  social  facts." ^  The 
unity  of  society,  both  on  its  functional  and  structural  sides,  M. 
Tarde  argues,  is  wholly  due  to  the  process  of  imitation.  "This 
minute  interagreement  of  minds  and  wills,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  social  life  ....  is  not  due,"  he  maintains,  "to  organic  hered- 
ity .  .  .  .  ;  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  that  suggestion-imitation 
process  which,  starting  from  one  primitive  creature  possessed  of 
a  single  idea  or  act,  passed  this  copy  on  to  one  of  its  neighbors, 
then  to  another,  and  so  on."7 

Consistently  with  the  above  positions,  M.  Tarde  declares 
that  all  the  activities  of  men  in  society,  from  the  satisfying  of 
simple  organic  needs  to  the  inventions  of  science  and  art,  are  in 
one  way  or  another  outcomes  of  the  process  of  imitation.^ 

'  Social  Laws,  p.  47.  s  Social  Laws,  p.  56. 

'Ibid.,  p.  39.  ^Ibid.,  p.  41. 

3Z«  Lois  de  V Imitation,  p.  95.  i  Ibid.,  pp.  38,  39. 
^  La  Logique  sociale,  p.  76.  Ibid.,  pp.  39-41. 
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There  is  not  a  word  that  you  say  which  is  not  the  reproduction,  now 
unconscious,  but  formerly  conscious  and  voluntary,  of  verbal  articulations 
reaching  back  to  the  most  distant  past,  with  some  special  accent  due  to  your 

immediate  surroundings even  your  very  originality  itself  is  made  up 

of  accumulated  commonplaces,  and  aspires  to  become  commonplace  in  its 
turn.' 

Just  as  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  can  be  reduced  to 
the  three  forms,  repetition,  opposition,  and  adaptation,  the  last 
two  of  which  are  in  reality  only  outcomes  of  the  first  ;^  so  all  the 
phenomena  of  human  society  can  be  reduced  to  three  corre- 
sponding forms  —  imitation,  conflict,  and  invention.  But  the 
last  two  are  again  merely  outcomes  of  the  first ;  for  conflict  is 
but  the  interference  of  two  dissimilar  waves  of  imitation,  and 
invention  but  the  union  of  two  harmonious  imitations.^  Finally, 
M.  Tarde  thinks  that  the  process  of  imitation  going  on  through- 
out society  may  be  formulated  into  two  general  laws.  The  first 
is  that  all  imitations  tend  to  spread  throughout  society  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression,  and  do  so  spread  if  interferences  in  the 
form  of  competing  imitations  are  absent."*  The  second  law, 
already  implied  in  the  conditioning  of  the  first,  is  that  imitations 
are  always  refracted  by  their  media.-  These  laws  of  imitation 
"are  to  sociology,"  M.  Tarde  thinks,  "what  the  laws  of  habit 
and  heredity  are  to  biology,  the  laws  of  gravitation  to  astron- 
omy, and  the  laws  of  vibration  to  physics."^ 

More  careful  and  more  scientific,  though  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  M.  Tarde's,  is  the  formulation  of  the  imitation 
theory  given  by  Professor  Baldwin.  As  noted  above,  Professor 
Baldwin  gathered  the  material  for  his  theory  in  child-study. 
His  conclusion  from  the  study  of  mental  development  in  the 
child  is  that  "the  prime  and  essential  method  of  his  [the  child's] 
learning  is  by  imitative  absorption  of  the  actions,  thoughts, 
expressions  of  other  persons  ;"7  further,  that  "all  his  personal 
absorption  from  his  immediate  associates  is  through  his  tendency 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  40,  41.  *•  Les  Lois  de  V Imitation,  p.  18. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  7.  s  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  133-5,  202-4.  ^ Social  Laws,  p.  61. 

1  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development,  p.  58. 
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to  imitate ; "  *  and,  therefore,  that  "  imitation  is  the  method  of  his 
personal  progress,"''  "the  essential  method  of  his  growth."  But 
if  this  holds  of  the  individual,  it  must  hold  also  of  society;  for 
whether  we  view  society  as  an  aggregation,  or  as  a  functional 
combination,  of  individuals,  it  can  contain  no  elements,  factors, 
or  forces  not  discoverable  in  the  individual.  The  processes  of 
the  social  life  are  implied  in  the  processes  of  individual  life.  If 
the  principle  of  imitation  will  explain  fully  the  method  of  per- 
sonal progress,  it  will  also  explain  fully  the  method  of  social 
progress.  Professor  Baldwin,  therefore,  quite  properly  general- 
izes his  theory  of  personal  growth  by  imitation  and  applies  it  to 
society.  "Society,"  he  tells  us,  "grows  by  imitative  generaliza- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  individuals." 3  Therefore,  "imitation  is 
the  method  of  social  organization,"^  and  all  progress  takes  place 
through  society's  generalizing  by  imitation  the  inventions  of 
individuals.  Thus  we  have  a  circular  process  :  the  individual 
develops  intellectually  and  morally  by  imitating  the  mental  atti- 
tudes and  actions  of  those  about  him,  while  society  changes 
through  the  continued  imitation  of  the  thought  of  some  indi- 
vidual, a  "leader"  or  a  "genius." 

Here  we  must  note  the  chief  points  of  divergence  of  Profes- 
sor Baldwin's  theory  from  M.  Tarde's.  Baldwin  nowhere  says 
that  "society  is  imitation,"  that  imitation  is  the  criterion  of  the 
social,  as  Tarde  says.  On  the  contrary.  Professor  Baldwin  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  matter,  or  content,  of  social  organization 
and  the  method,  or  process,^  and  affirms  that  imitation  has  to  do 
exclusively  with  the  latter.  Imitation  is  the  method  of  the 
social  life,  but  not  its  content.^  This  distinction,  it  may  fairly  be 
urged,  is  implicit  in  Tarde's  writings ;  but  that  Professor  Bald- 
win makes  it  explicit  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  superior  logic 
and  scientific  method  of  his  work.  Again,  Professor  Baldwin 
finds  the  matter  or  content  of  social  life  in  thought, ^  while  M. 
Tarde  apparently  finds  it  in  beliefs  and  desires.  This,  however, 
is  a  minor  divergence  between  the  two  theories,  for  Professor 

^  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development,  p.  loo. 
'Ibid.,  p.  100.  ^Ibid.,  p.  508.  ^ Ibid.,  pp.  478,  479,  507-9- 

3/Wrf.,  p.  507.  ^Ibid.,  p.  476.  7 /Ji</.,  pp.  487-506. 
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Baldwin  makes  beliefs  and  desires  functions  of  thought.^  Finally, 
we  have  to  note  that  Professor  Baldwin  develops  a  clear  and 
consistent  theory  of  the  social  process  as  a  whole,  which  Tarde 
fails  to  do,  however  much  he  labors,  and  however  much  may  be 
implied  in  what  he  says.  Briefly  stated,  Professor  Baldwin's 
theory  may  be  thrown  into  four  propositions,  namely:  (i)  the 
matter  of  social  organization  is  thoughts;  (2)  the  method  of 
their  organization  is  imitation ;  (3)  these  thoughts  originate  with 
the  individual ;'  (4)  later  certain  of  these  thoughts  are  imitated, 
and  so  generalized,  by  society .3 

The  above,  it  is  believed,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  sociologi- 
cal theories  of  M.  Tarde  and  Professor  Baldwin,  stripped  of 
unnecessary  details.  Without  denying  or  belittling  in  any  way 
the  importance  of  their  contribution  to  psychological  sociology, 
may  we  not  question  the  finality  of  their  interpretation  of  the 
process  of  the  social  life?  Is  their  description  of  that  process  a 
faithful  picture  of  reality?  Does  it  adequately  explain  the  social 
life,  as  we  know  it,  on  its  psychical  side?  Are  there  not  other 
elements,  other  factors,  in  the  process  than  imitation,  which  our 
authors  have  overlooked?  Are  there  not  limitations  to  the  imi- 
tation theory,  however  broadly  conceived,  which  make  it  pro- 
foundly inapplicable  in  the  interpretation  of  certain  phases  of 
the  social  life?  Finally,  is  not  a  deeper  interpretation  of  the 
social  life-process  possible  which  shall  reconcile  imitation  with 
other  plainly  discernible  factors  in  that  process?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  which  we  may  legitimately  raise  without 
putting  ourselves  in  the  light  of  captious  critics  ;  and  as  our  dis- 
cussion proceeds,  answers  to  some  of  them  may  become  apparent. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  Professor  Baldwin's  presen- 
tation of  the  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  fully  and  more  logi- 
cally developed  than  M.  Tarde's,  and  rests  more  upon  observed 
facts. 

Passing  by  the  vagueness  and  "extreme  generality"  of  the 
term  "imitation"  as  employed  by  both  our  authors  —  though  it 
is  well  to  note  that  with  Tarde  it  denotes  a  process  at  some 
point  of  its  development  "conscious  and  voluntary,"  while  with 

^  Hid.,  p.  4SS.  »/W</.,  pp.  455  ff.  3/(Ji(/.,  pp.  466-8. 
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Baldwin  it  is  merely  the  "circular  type  of  reaction,"^  but  still,  he 
seems  to  think,  a  "mental"  process  —  the  first  and  most  obvious 
criticism  of  the  theory  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  imitate  every- 
body indiscriminately ;  that  we  make  conscious  choice  in  large 
measure  of  the  persons  whom  we  shall  imitate  —  imitating  usu- 
ally only  those  whom  we  consider  our  superiors  or  our  equals, 
and  imitating  our  enemies  and  inferiors  only  when  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  so.  An  attempt  to  explain  this 
fact  is,  however,  made  by  both  our  authors.  M.  Tarde's  explana- 
tion is  that  there  is  always  a  conflict  between  different  sugges- 
tions—  "an  interference  between  imitation-rays,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase  —  in  the  brain  of  each  individual,  which  is  decided  upon 
either  logical  or  teleological  grounds,^  Thus  the  beliefs  and 
desires  of  the  individual,  which  have  been  themselves  acquired 
by  imitation,  are  the  basis  upon  which  discrimination  is  made 
between  different  examples  for  imitation.^  Professor  Baldwin's 
explanation  is  that  we  imitate  those  actions,  thoughts,  and 
expressions  which  we  can  assimilate  in  the  organization  of  our 
personal  selves.'^  The  basis  of  our  choice,  he  says,  is  their 
"fitness  for  imitative  reproduction  and  application. "s  In  other 
words,  the  basis  of  our  discrimination  is  simply  the  habits  of 
imitation  which  we  have  already  set  up,  since  we  can  assimilate, 
reproduce,  and  make  use  of  only  that  which  is  in  part  already 
organized  into  our  personality.  We  imitate,  then,  according  to 
Professor  Baldwin,  simply  what  we  have  gotten  in  the  habit  of 
imitating;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  according  to  him 
imitation  is  the  method  by  which  the  personal  self  becomes 
organized.  Thus,  if  we  have  given  the  capacity  to  form  habits, 
the  process  of  imitation  itself,  when  viewed  in  its  entirety,  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  implies,  is  the  explanation  of  the  selective  char- 
acter of  our  imitations.     This  theory  is  certainly  ingenious  and 

^  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  pp.  217,  264-8,  282,  283,  350,  487. 

'  Social  Laws,  pp.  64,  65,  135,  136. 

3  M.  Tarde's  book,  La  Logique  sociale,  is  largely  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  this 
question  why  one  copy  is  imitated  rather  than  another.  We  must  refer  to  it  rather 
than  attempt  to  give  his  argument  in  full.  He  seems  to  me,  however,  to  arrive  at  a 
formulation  of  the  problem  rather  than  at  a  true  genetic  explanation. 

*  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  pp.  121,  182-4.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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is  in  accord  with  some  psychological  teaching  of  the  present 
time.  That  it  does  not  satisfy  all  inquiring  minds,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Professor  Giddings,  in  an  able  review 
of  Professor  Baldwin's  work,^  suggests  that  the  real  basis  of  our 
discrimination  in  selecting  models  for  imitation  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  similarity  or  of  "kind."  We  chiefly  imitate,  he  argues, 
our  similars,  especially  those  who  are  like-minded  with  ourselves ; 
indeed,  we  do  not  receive  suggestions  at  all  from  creatures 
wholly  unlike  ourselves.  Men  imitate  other  men,  but  show  little 
or  no  tendency  to  imitate  sheep.  The  consciousness  of  kind, 
especially  of  mental  and  moral  resemblance,  evidently  comes  in 
to  limit  and  control  the  process  of  imitation ;  it  leads  to  an 
instinctive  discrimination  among  possible  models  for  imitation 
and  to  an  instinctive  selection  of  those  models  whom  we  believe 
to  be  most  nearly  like  ourselves.  Therefore  Professor  Giddings 
thinks  that  the  principle  of  "consciousness  of  kind"  should  be 
recognized  as  another  factor  in  the  social  process,  a  factor  which 
limits  and  modifies  the  action  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

The  contention  seems  to  us  a  good  one ;  but  why  stop  with 
admitting  a  single  other  factor  in  our  interpretation  of  the  social 
process  ?  There  are  manifestly  cases  of  imitation  which  the 
principle  "consciousness  of  kind"  does  not  help  to  explain,  and 
this  Professor  Giddings  acknowledges.  Why,  then,  limit  the 
social  process  to  the  working  of  these  two  factors  ?  Are  we  not 
dealing  all  along  in  this  matter  of  the  discrimination  and  selec- 
tion of  possible  models  for  imitation  with  a  series  of  instinctive 
impulses,  like  "consciousness  of  kind"  or  organic  sympathy,'^ 
which  condition  and  form  the  final  basis  of  the  process  of  dis- 
crimination and  selection  in  individual  consciousness  ? 

But  this  brings  us  to  another  objection  to  Professor  Baldwin's 
theory,  which  it  will  be  well  to  consider  before  discussing  this 
last  question. 

Our  second  criticism  of  the  imitation  theory,  as  developed 
by  M.  Tarde  and   Professor   Baldwin,  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 

^Science,  January  6,  1899;  also  chap,  iii  in  Democracy  and  Empire,  1900. 
'Which  Professor  Giddings  identifies  with  "consciousness  of  kind"  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  Principles  of  Sociology, 
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understand  how  a  single  instinct,  "the  instinct  to  imitate,"  has 
come  to  dominate  the  whole  process  of  human  society,  and 
alone  to  constitute  the  method  of  all  personal  and  social  growth,^ 
while  many  other  instincts  are  plainly  discernible  determining 
the  associations  of  animals  below  man.  The  theory  sets  up,  in 
the  language  of  Professor  Baldwin  himself,  "an  absolute  gulf 
between  man  and  the  animal  world  in  which  instinctive  equip- 
ment in  definite  directions  is  supreme,"*  and  so  violates  the  "  doc- 
trine of  development"  which  since  Darwin  has  been  the  major 
premise  of  all  scientific  thought  about  man.  How  explain  the 
enormous  development  in  man  of  the  imitative  instinct  which 
the  imitation  theory  implies  ?  This  Professor  Baldwin  does  not 
attempt  to  do,  but  he  evades  the  difficulty  of  his  position  by 
denying  that  the  associations  of  animals  constitute  true  societies. 
Animal  associations  he  terms  "companies ;"  and  the  difference 
between  companies  and  societies,  he  says,  is  that,  while  in  the 
former  the  \\^^\v\6^\i\.?>  feel  and  act  alike ,  in  the  latter  the  individ- 
uals also  think  alike?  How  he  gets  his  knowledge  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  animal  societies  or  groups  do  not  think  alike  Professor 
Baldwin  does  not  tell  us ;  indeed,  the  fact  that  they  feel  and 
act  alike,  which  he  admits,  would  seem  to  favor  the  presumption 
that  they  in  some  measure  also  think  alike,  since  thought  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  function  of  activity.  But  the  historical 
objection  to  such  a  classification,  which  makes  a  break  between 
animal  and  human  societies  and  estops  reasoning  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  is  even  more  cogent.     As  Professor  Giddings  says : 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  observer  of  animal  and  primitive  human 
societies,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  more  highly  organized  bands  of  animals,  like  troops  of  monkeys, 
or  herds  of  elephants,  or  bands  of  wild  horses,  and  the  simplest  hordes  of 
human  beings,  like  Bushmen  or  Australian  Blackfellows.* 

Indeed,  Professor  Baldwin  can  refuse  to  consider  animal 
societies  only  by  denying  that  they  are  unified  at  all  on  the 

» For  Professor  Baldwin's  argument  in  this  connection  see  his  Mental  Develop- 
ment in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  chaps,  ix-xii. 

^  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  p.  237. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  486,  487.  *  Democracy  and  Empire,  p.  38. 
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psychical  side.  If  the  organization  which  animal  societies 
reveal  is  wholly  a  physiological  matter,*  and  not  also  a  matter 
of  feeling,  intelligence,  and  impulse,  then  Professor  Baldwin  is 
justified  in  leaving  them  out  of  consideration  in  his  attempt  to 
give  a  psychological  interpretation  of  the  human  social  process. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  unity  and  organization  of  animal  groups 
is  in  some  measure  psychical,  and  if  human  society  be  supposed 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  pre-human  form  of  association,  then 
the  burden  of  showing  why  human  society  differs  from  arimal 
societies  in  its  process  of  organization  rests  upon  the  supporters 
of  the  imitation  theory. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  social  insects  —  the  ants,  bees, 
and  wasps — to  bring  out  our  point  still  clearer.  As  is  well 
known,  these  animals  exhibit  a  marvelous  degree  of  organization 
in  the  groups  which  they  form,  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
corresponding  division  of  individuals  into  classes  among  them 
often  surpassing  that  found  in  human  societies  of  considerable 
development.  From  an  objective  point  of  view  these  groups  of 
insects  seem  as  truly  societies  as  any  human  groups.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  well  deny  to  these  creatures  some  degree  of  mental 
life,  for  they  are  known  to  show,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
groups,  considerable  power  of  adaptation  in  the  presence  of 
danger.'  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  they  see 
among  them  the  beginning  of  that  process  of  suggestion  and 
imitation  3  which  M.  Tarde  and  Professor  Baldwin  make  the  sole 
factor  in  the  human  social  process.  However,  it  is  usually 
recognized  that  the  organization  which  colonies  of  these  insects 
exhibit  is  an  outcome  of  certain  habits  of  cooperation  which 
have  become  innate  in  the  species  through  a  process  of  natural 
selection  in  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  evolution.  In  other 
words,  the  societies  formed  by  ants,  bees,  and  wasps  are  organ- 
ized upon  the  basis  of  instinct.     Now,  if  instinct  plays  such  a 

'  This  Professor  Baldwin  appears  to  assert,  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations, 
p.  476 ;  but  in  this  case  the  criticism  given  at  the  end  of  the  next  paragraph  would 
apply. 

'  Cf.  Lubbock,  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps. 

3  Cf.  GiDDINGS,  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  143 
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role  in  the  organization  of  sub-human  societies,  and  if  human 
societies  are  admittedly  genetically  related  to  these,  is  it  not 
probable  that  instinctive  impulses  have  much  to  do  with  the< 
organization  of  human  society ;  and  not  simply  one  instinctive 
impulse,  the  tendency  to  imitate,  but  many  ?  If  it  be  objected 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  organization  of  society  is  a  matter  of 
instinct,  it  is  physiological  and  not  psychological,  the  reply  is 
that  then  all  social  organization  is  physiological,  for  the  tend- 
ency to  imitate  is  admitted  to  be  an  instinct.' 

Another  objection  to  the  theory  that  imitation  constitutes 
the  sole  method  of  social  progress  comes  to  light  when  we  con- 
sider animal  societies.  Animal  societies  are  by  no  means  sta- 
tionary. The  changes  which  take  place  in  them,  though  not 
readily  observable,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  high  degree  of 
organization  of  such  insect  societies  as  we  have  just  considered 
is  unquestionably  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  series  of 
gradual  adjustments  made  through  a  long  period  of  evolution 
and  fixed  by  natural  selection.  The  organization  of  sub-human 
societies  would  seem,  then,  to  be  wholly  an  outcome  of  the 
process  of  natural  selection,  and  the  changes  and  progress  which 
they  exhibit,  though  perhaps  in  some  measure  mediated  by  the 
process  of  suggestion  and  imitation,  seem  largely  to  be  due  to 
the  working  of  the  same  principle.  Now,  if  natural  selection 
be  the  method  of  progress  in  the  societies  of  the  animal  world, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  also  in  some  measure  a 
factor  in  the  progress  of  human  societies?  "Certainly,"  a 
defender  of  the  imitation  theory  might  reply ;  "  but  natural 
selection  is  not  a  psychical  process ;  it  is  wholly  physical  and 
physiological."  This  position  is,  however,  not  tenable.  On  the 
contrary,  natural  selection  is  mediated  everywhere  throughout 
the  higher  stages  of  animal  life  by  certain  psychical  processes, 
and  in  so  far  is  itself  a  psychical  process.  Thus  sexual  selection, 
now  quite  generally  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  natural 
selection,   is  largely  a  conscious  process.     Even  that  form  of 

'  For  Professor  Baldwin's  argument  that  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  a  true  instinct 
see  his  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  pp.  261,  290,  356 ;  and  also  p.  v 
of  his  preface  to  Groos,  Play  of  Animals. 
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social  selection  which  results  from  the  competition  of  individ- 
uals with  one  another  for  place  and  honor  in  society  is  recog- 
nized by  Professor  Baldwin  as  constituting  truly  a  part  of  the 
process  of  natural  selection.^  There  is  nothing  in  Professor 
Baldwin's  position  in  this  regard,  therefore,  to  prevent  his  recog- 
nition of  natural  selection  as  a  factor  in  the  human  social  process. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  only  his  ardor  for  the  recog- 
nition of  imitation  and  his  desire  to  make  a  very  complex 
problem  unduly  simple  which  prevent  him  from  recogn'zing 
natural  selection  in  its  psychical  aspect  as  a  part  of  the  method 
of  progress  of  human  society  coordinate  with  imitation.'' 

Our  third  criticism  of  the  imitation  theory  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  progress  is,  then,  that  it  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
influence  of  various  forms  3  of  natural  selection  in  controlling, 
guiding,  and  supplementing  the  process  of  imitation.  Let  us 
take  the  organization  and  evolution  of  the  family  to  illustrate 
further  our  meaning.  According  to  the  imitation  theory,  not 
only  has  our  present  form  of  the  family  come  down  to  us  solely 
by  imitation,  but  changes  in  the  form  of  the  family  in  the  past 
have  been  accomplished  by  imitative  generalization  of  some 
variation,  which  in  turn  was  an  imitative  adaptation  or  combina- 
tion of  forms  already  existing.  Indeed,  Professor  Baldwin 
implies  that  the  very  process  of  idealizing  the  family  has  been 
essentially  a  process  of  imitation.*  On  the  other  hand,  Wester- 
marcks  and  other  ethnologists  who  have  investigated  the  his- 
torical and  ethnological  material  bearing  upon  the  evolution  of 
the  family  hold  that  the  present  monogamic  form  of  the  family 
is  largely  due  to  a  process  of  natural  selection.  Other  forms  of 
the  family  have  not  persisted,  they  tell  us,  because  individuals 
and  groups  which  adopted  the  inferior  forms  have  constantly 
been  eliminated  in  competition  with  the  individuals  and  groups 

^ Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  p.  i8l. 

'This  seems  to  be  plainly  implied  in  Bagehot's  pioneer  discussion  of  the  social 
importance  of  imitation  in  his  Physics  and  Politics,  pp.  89-1  ii. 

3/.  e.,  those  which  manifest  themselves  psychically. 

*  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  pp.  296  £f. 

5  The  History  of  Human  Marriage. 
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which  adopted  the  superior  form.  Moreover,  the  feelings  and 
impulses  which  led  to  the  formation  of  monogamic  unions, 
having  been  found  favorable  to  race  survival,  have  tended  more 
and  more  to  become  fixed  by  heredity,  inasmuch  as  those  indi- 
viduals who  did  not  possess  these  feelings  and  impulses  would 
leave  no  offspring  to  survive.  Thus  the  picture  of  the  evolution 
of  the  family  which  we  obtain  from  ethnology  shows  us,  not 
merely  the  continued  imitation  of  a  primitive  pattern,  but  also 
the  constant  elimination  of  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  pat- 
tern, plus  the  fixing  in  the  race  of  those  instinctive  impulses 
which  make  conformity  to  the  pattern  easy. 

Almost  any  practical  social  problem  would  serve  for  further 
illustration.  Let  us  take  the  drink  problem.  Many  social 
thinkers  hold  that  families  which  have  the  appetite  for  the 
stronger  and  more  harmful  alcoholic  drinks  are  being  steadily 
eliminated,  and  that  a  state  of  society  will  soon  result  in  which 
there  will  survive  practically  no  individuals  with  the  "  drink- 
crave."  This  theory  seems  to  get  some  inductive  support  from 
the  fact  that  those  countries  which  have  had  the  longest  experi- 
ence with  alcoholic  beverages  have  little  or  no  drunkenness.  In 
this  case,  then,  as  in  the  evolution  of  the  family,  the  process  of 
natural  selection  appears  to  come  in  to  limit  and  control  the 
process  of  imitation.  Like  the  "consciousness  of  kind,"  it 
serves  to  make  the  process  of  imitation  definite  or  within  cer- 
tain limits.  Men  imitate  one  act  rather  than  another,  and  one 
mental  attitude  rather  than  another,  because  it  is  of  life-saving 
advantage  to  do  so.  Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
individuals  who  do  not  select  the  right  models  for  imitation  are 
constantly  eliminated,  and  thus  natural  selection  fixes  in  the  race 
a  larger  and  larger  number  of  instinctive  impulses  which  tend  to 
discharge  themselves  along  one  line  rather  than  along  another. 

The  whole  drift  of  our  argument  against  the  imitation  theory 
of  social  order  and  progress  must  now  be  apparent.  It  divorces 
the  social  process  from  the  life-process  as  a  whole.  It  takes  no 
sufficient  account  of  those  deeper  characteristics  of  species  and 
race  which  come  to  light  in  the  psychical  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the   psychical  processes   of  society.     It  matters 
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not  whether  we  name  these  race  characteristics  "instincts," 
"impulses,"  or  what  not.  The  important  thing  is  to  recognize 
that  race  heredity  has  fixed  in  us,  and  is  tending  more  and  more 
to  fix  in  us,  through  a  process  of  evolution  by  natural  selection, 
certain  coordinations  of  nerve  cells  and  muscle  fibers  which 
tend  to  discharge  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  and  which 
make  personal  and  social  development  tend  to  take  one  direc- 
tion rather  than  another.  But  to  recognize  this  truth  would  be 
fatal  to  the  imitation  theory  of  individual  and  social  develop- 
ment, even  in  the  moderate  form  in  which  it  is  stated  by  Profes- 
sor Baldwin.  Accordingly,  we  find  Professor  Baldwin,  almost 
alone  among  eminent  modern  psychologists,  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  innate  or  instinctive  in  mental  devel- 
opment. James,*  Dewey,  Wundt,^  and  lately  H.  R.  Marshall  3 
have  all  elaborated  arguments  in  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  of 
descent  to  show  the  importance  of  "instinct,"  or  of  "innate 
impulses,"  in  the  mental  life  of  man  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
animals  beneath  him.  But  Professor  Baldwin  says  :  "  The  human 
infant  has  very  few  instincts,  and  these  are  almost  all  fitted  to 
secure  organic  satisfaction.""*  These  instincts,  plus  \\\q.  "mag- 
nificent capacity  of  learning"  by  imitation,  he  thinks,  are  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  growth  of  the  child  into  the  fully 
equipped  sociusr>  And  they  are,  if  the  imitation  theory  of  per- 
sonal development  is  correct. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Professor  Baldwin  is  using  the  term 
"instinct"  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  writers  above  mentioned,  and  in  which  it  has 
been  used  in  this  paper.  With  him  "  instincts  "  are  those  "  ready- 
made  activities "  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  child  at 
birth  or  soon  after,  and  which  are  best  exemplified  among  the 

'See  his  famous  chapter  on  "  Instinct"  (pp.  383-441)  in  Vol.  II  of  his  Principles 
of  Psychology. 

'  See  Lecture  XXVII  in  his  Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psychology. 

3  See  chaps,  ii  and  iii  in  his  Instinct  and  Reason.  Compare  also  the  chapter  on 
"  Play  and  Instinct  "  in  Groos,  Play  of  Animals,  especially  pp.  66-76. 

*  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  p.  62. 

S73»V/.,  pp.  58,  59. 
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lower  forms  of  animal  life,  particularly  among  the  insects/ 
With  the  psychologists  we  have  named,  however,  the  "instinc- 
tive "  is  practically  identified  with  the  "  innate,"  and  "  instincts" 
are  simply  "  innate  impulses "  which  tend  to  discharge  them- 
selves in  one  way  rather  than  in  another;  they  are  ''inborn 
capacities  to  act  with  reference  to  biological  ends;"''  they  are 
that  part  of  our  race  heredity  which  manifests  itself  psychically, 
and  hence  they  may  be  viewed  as  "species"  or  "race  habits"  in 
contrast  with  the  acquired  habits  of  individuals.  In  criticism  of 
the  narrower  view  of  instinct  adopted  by  Professor  Baldwin  it 
may  well  be  urged  that  the  "  hard  and  fast"  type  of  instinct  is 
rarely  met  with  among  the  higher  animals. 3  Such  animals  as 
the  dog,  cat,  and  horse,  for  example,  have  almost  no  instincts 
which  cannot  be  modified,  even  utterly  changed,  by  training. 
Again,  "ready-made  activities"  which  are  manifest  soon  after 
birth  are  comparatively  few  among  all  higher  animals ;  many  of 
their  instincts  do  not  ripen  until  after  physical  maturity  is 
reached.  But,  as  we  said  above,  the  question  is  not  at  all  one  of 
terminology.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  with  refer- 
ence to  the  content  of  our  criticism.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
name  the  psychical  aspects  of  race  heredity  "instincts"  or  not. 
The  important  thing  is  whether  we  recognize  or  not  the  part 
which  the  "innate,"  the  species  or  race  habit,  plays  in  the  men- 
tal life  of  individuals  and  in  the  social  process.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  Professor  Baldwin  to  say  that  he  in  no  way  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  innate  save  as  has  been  indicated.  For- 
mally he  does;*  but  not    in    such  a    manner    as  to  affect    his 

^Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  pp.  6l,  62,  Professor  Baldwin  seems  to 
adopt  in  the  main  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan's  conception  of  instinct,  which  makes 
instinct  the  "  crystallized  form  "  of  innate  capacity  or  impulse.  See  Morgan,  Habit 
and  Instinct. 

"A  definition  formulated  by  Professor  G.  H.  Mead.  Compare  Schneider's  defini- 
tion :  "  By  instinct  we  understand  the  impulse  to  an  action  whose  end  the  individual 
is  unconscious  of,  but  which  nevertheless  furthers  the  attainment  of  that  end." 

3  We  cannot  but  remark  Professor  Baldwin's  inconsistency  in  arguing  that  so 
indefinite  and  variable  a  thing  as  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  a  true  instinct,  while  he 
holds  that  definiteness  and  invariability  are  the  marks  of  all  instinctive  activity. 

♦  See  especially  the  chapter  on  the  person's  instincts  and  emotions  (chap,  vi)  in 
Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations. 
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conclusions,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  He  in  no  way  embodies  such 
recognition,  for  example,  in  his  conclusions  regarding  social 
organization  and  progress.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
this  is  an  impersonal  criticism,  a  criticism  of  a  theory  as  popu- 
larly accepted,  not  of  a  man  or  of  a  book.  If  it  were  the 
latter,  generosity  would  compel  us  to  observe  that  important 
modifications  of  Professor  Baldwin's  conclusions  might  be  found 
implied  in  his  discussion.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
construct  from  implications  scattered  throughout  his  work  an 
argument  for  the  very  position  taken  in  this  paper.' 

The  truth  for  which  we  are  contending,  then,  is  that  the 
process  of  imitation  is  at  every  turn  limited,  controlled,  and 
modified  by  a  series  of  instinctive  impulses  which  have  become 
relatively  fixed  in  the  individual  through  a  process  of  evolution 
by  natural  selection.  Such  "instincts"  include  not  only  organic 
sympathy  and  antipathy  (consciousness  of  resemblance  or  non- 
resemblance)  ,  the  economic  instinct,  and  the  like,  but  a  whole 
series  of  innate  tendencies  and  mental  attitudes,  down  even  to 
certain  innate  attitudes  toward  the  universe  (instinctive  religion) 
and  toward  social  organization  (instinctive  morality).  If  the 
process  of  growth  by  imitation  were  not  limited  and  modified  by 
innate  tendencies,  we  should  expect  children  of  different  races, 
when  reared  in  the  same  cultural  environment,  to  develop  the 
same  general  mental  and  moral  characteristics.  But  the  negro 
child,  even  when  reared  in  a  white  family  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  fails  to  take  on  the  mental  and  moral  character- 
istics of  the  Caucasian  race.  His  mental  attitudes  toward 
persons  and  things,  toward  organized  society,  toward  life,  and 
toward  religion  never  become  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the 
white.  His  natural  instincts,  it  is  true,  may  be  modified  by 
training,  and  perhaps  indefinitely  modified  in  the  course  of  gen- 
erations;  but  the  race  habit  of  a  thousand  generations  or  more  is 
not  lightly  set  aside  by  the  voluntary  or  enforced  imitation  of 
visible  models,  and  there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  rever- 
sion.    The  reappearance  of  voodooism  and  fctichism  among  the 

'  The  argument  which  Professor  Baldwin  uses  against  Le  Bon's  "  mob  theory  of 
society  "  might  very  well  be  turned  against  the  imitation  theory  itself. 
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negroes  of  the  South,  though  surrounded  by  Christian  influences, 
is  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  due  not  so  much  to  the  preservation 
of  some  primitive  copy  of  such  religious  practices  brought  over 
from  Africa  as  to  the  innate  tendency  of  the  negro  mind  to  take 
such  attitudes  toward  nature  and  the  universe  as  tend  to  develop 
such  religions.  But  the  influence  of  innate  tendencies  upon  the 
process  of  personal  and  social  development  is  manifest  not 
merely  when  we  consider  those  broad  differences  between  men 
which  we  term  racial ;  it  is  in  evidence  also  to  some  extent  when 
we  consider  national  differences,  for  these  are  by  no  means  wholly 
imitative  differences.  It  is  even  to  be  seen  in  family  traits ;  for 
any  group  which  remains  sufficiently  isolated  long  enough  to 
develop  by  natural  selection  physiological  peculiarities  may  also 
develop  innate  psychical  tendencies  of  its  own.  Again,  it  is 
plainly  discernible  in  the  pathological  phenomena  of  the  social 
life;  the  "instinctive  criminal"  and  the  "hereditary  pauper"  are 
such,  not  because  of  the  contagion  of  vice,  crime,  and  shiftlessness 
which  certain  models  in  society  may  furnish,  but  because  inborn 
tendencies  lead  them  to  seek  such  models  for  imitation  rather 
than  others ;  because  they  naturally  gravitate  to  a  life  of  crime 
or  pauperism.^  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  the  influ- 
ence upon  social  organization  of  those  innate  tendencies  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  human  species  —  to  human  nature. 
These  are  especially  liable  to  the  overlooked,  because  they  vary 
so  slightly  in  individuals  and  races.  The  instinct  to  imitate  is 
admittedly  one  of  these.  But  there  are  many  others.  Who 
can  doubt  that  such  universal  tendencies  as  the  tendency  to 
store  up  a  food-supply,  to  cooperate  in  obtaining  a  food-supply 
or  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  enemies,  to  form  enduring  family 
groups,  to  live  in  communities,  to  render  obedience  to  elders  and 
authorities,  to  judge  some  kinds  of  action  right  and  other  kinds 
wrong,  to  communicate  by  means  of  articulate  sounds,  to  wor- 
ship supernatural  beings,  etc.,  have  long  been  innate,  instinctive, 
in  our  species,  and  are  truly  matters  of  race  heredity  ?  And  if 
they  are  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tendency  to 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  practically  the  unanimous  conclusion  of 
all  experts  engaged  in  the  study  of  these  classes. 
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imitate,  are  they  not  equally  with  imitation  factors  in  the  social 
process  ? 

"Yes,"  some  defender  of  the  imitation  theory  may  possibly 
say;  "but  your  whole  argument  misses  the  point.  Imitation,  as 
Professor  Baldwin  clearly  states,  is  simply  the  functional  method 
of  personal  development  and  of  social  organization.  There  are 
other  factors,  doubtless,  in  social  and  individual  growth,  but  the 
method  of  development  remains  the  same  in  any  pase.  The 
negro  child  may  never  take  on  qualitatively  the  same  mental 
attitudes  as  the  white ;  but  in  so  far  as  he  progresses  toward  the 
mental  status  of  the  white,  the  method  of  his  progress  is  imita- 
tion." But  this  is  manifestly  the  very  position  against  which  we 
have  been  arguing  from  the  beginning  of  our  criticism  ;  it  is  just 
this  form  of  statement  of  the  theory  to  which  we  object.  Imi- 
tation is,  to  be  sure,  always,  in  form  at  least,  to  be  seen  in  the 
method  of  development ;  but  it  is  imitation  multiplied  into  some 
other  factor  or  factors  which  is  the  method  of  development.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  process  of  imitation  is  limited,  controlled, 
and  guided  by  numerous  instinctive  impulses,  or  instincts,  then 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  unfolding  of  these  instincts  is 
a  part  of  the  method  of  growth,  both  personal  and  social.  Imi- 
tation, then,  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  method  of  personal  progress 
and  of  social  organization.  It  is  an  aspect  which  is  in  form, 
perhaps,  always  present ;  but  there  are  other  aspects  of  the 
method  of  progress,  and  these  must  not  be  neglected  for  the 
construction  of  sound  social  theory.  The  method  of  progress  of 
the  negro  child  may  appear  to  be  a  process  of  imitation  ;  but 
deep  beneath  this  outward  aspect  the  currents  of  race  heredity 
are  controlling  his  progress  and  determining  its  outcome. 

We  have  said  that  imitation  is  an  aspect  of  the  process  of 
development  which  is,  in  form  at  least,  always  present.  Yet  we 
have  to  notice  that  in  many  instances  it  is  present  only  in  form. 
A  kitten  brought  up  in  isolation  from  its  kind,  if  given  a  spool 
or  a  thimble  to  play  with,  goes  through  all  the  movements 
necessary  to  catch  a  mouse  or  a  bird.  It  thus  spontaneously 
develops  in  its  play  those  faculties  which  guarantee  to  it  later  its 
food-supply.^     Manifestly  there  is  no  real   imitation  here ;  for 

'  Cf.  Groos,  Play  of  Animals,  especially  pp.  130  ff. 
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there  have  been  no  models  to  copy  from.  What  we  have  is 
simply  hereditary  repetition,  the  unfolding  of  a  race  habit,  an 
instinct.  In  other  words,  a  coordination  of  nerve  cells  and 
muscle  fibers,  which  has  become  fixed  by  heredity  through 
natural  selection  on  account  of  its  importance  to  the  species, 
simply  discharges  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  appropriate  stimu- 
lus. This  constantly  happens  in  the  development  of  all  animals, 
and  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  the  process  of  human 
development.  Thus,  much  which  seems  to  us  imitation  in  human 
society  may  be  imitation  in  form  only.  The  social  philosopher 
in  viewing  society  objectively  sees  that  nearly  all  the  activities 
of  men  are  imitative  in  their  outcome ,  and  he  therefore  falls  easily 
into  the  fallacy  of  believing  that  they  are  imitative  in  their  pro- 
cess. That  this  is  a  fallacious  method  of  reasoning  illustrations 
like  the  above  make  evident.  Apparently,  then.  Professor  Bald- 
win and  M.  Tarde  have  been  guilty  of  committing  what  Professor 
James  calls  "the  psychologists'  fallacy,"^  in  that  they  seem  to 
have  judged  of  the  nature  of  a  process  by  the  nature  of  its  out- 
come. Our  last  objection  to  the  imitation  theory  may  well  be, 
therefore,  that  it  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  fallacious  reasoning, 
and  will  probably  not  be  supported  by  a  more  accurate  and  less 
superficial  investigation  of  the  facts. 

Before  concluding,  two  points  which  have  become  tolerably 
clear  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  may  profitably  be  noticed. 
The  first  is  in  regard  to  the  true  function  of  imitation  in  individ- 
ual and  social  development.  If  the  positions  taken  have  been  in 
any  degree  correct,  it  is  evident,  as  Professor  Dewey  says,  that 
"  imitation  comes  in  to  mediate  the  natural  tendency.""  It  helps 
forward,  makes  easy,  development  in  certain  directions  wherein 
society  has  furnished  models ;  it  thus  secures  social  adjustments 
with  greater  quickness  and  ease,  and  assures  greater  uniformity 
of  thought  and  action  throughout  a  society.  The  function  of 
the  imitation  instinct  is,  then,  to  mediate  the  development  of 
other   natural    tendencies  with  reference    to  the  conditions  of 

^Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  196. 

"See  the  valuable  review  of  Professor  Baldwin's  Social  and  Ethical  Interpre- 
tations by  Professor  Dewey  in  the  New  World,  September,  1898. 
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social  life ;  and  as  such  a  mediator  in  the  adjustment  of  individ- 
uals to  each  other  and  to  society  at  large  imitation  plays  a  great 
role  in  human  affairs. 

The  second  point  has  reference  to  the  matter  or  substance  of 
social  organization.  If  the  interpretation  of  the  social  life  implied 
in  this  paper  is  at  all  true;  if  the  social  process  is,  indeed,  any 
part  of  the  life-process,  then,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Dewey,* 
"society  cannot  be  adequately  conceived  as  an  organization  of 
thoughts."  "Thoughts  are  relevant  to  the  life-process  —  to  ftmc- 
tioning  activities."  Thought  functions  to  control  and  mediate 
activities  on  their  universal  side,  while  feeling  functions  to  evalu- 
ate activities  on  their  individual  side.  An  organization  of  thoughts 
or  feelings  in  the  abstract  is,  therefore,  impossible,  as  it  presup- 
poses an  organization  of  activities,  just  as  all  psychical  organization 
presupposes  physiological  organization.  There  is  no  tendency 
toward  the  organization  of  thoughts  (or  of  feelings)  save  as  there 
is  need  of  the  organization  of  activities  in  the  process  of  living. 
Indeed,  the  organization  of  thought  exists  because  of  the  organiz- 
ing or  organization  of  functional  activities  which  must  be  con- 
trolled. The  family,  for  example,  presents  an  organized  life  ;  it  is, 
as  has  often  been  said,  "  society  in  miniature."  But  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  family  as  simply  an  organization  of  thoughts  — 
or  even  of  feelings ;  it  is  primarily  an  organization  of  activi- 
ties ;  and  just  because  it  is  an  organization  of  activities  it  devel- 
ops a  wonderful  organization  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  making 
the  unity  of  its  life  on  the  psychical  side  complete.  So  of 
society;  primarily  an  organization  of  activities,  a  "functional 
interdependency,"  it  becomes  in  time  an  organization  of  feel- 
ing, and  finally  an  organization  of  thought.  Why  Professor 
Baldwin  holds  that  the  matter  or  substance  of  social  organiza- 
tion consists  of  thoughts"  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  he  con- 
ceives this  position  to  be  more  strictly  in  accord  with  the  abstract 
requirements  of  the  imitation  theory  of  social  organization. 
Herein  we  agree  with  him.  But  in  so  far  as  we  recognize  that 
the  social  process  is  linked  with  the  whole  life-process,  we  must 

^  New  World,  September,  1898. 

"  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  pp.  487-506. 
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recognize  that  the  substance  of  social  organization  consists  of 
activities  as  well  as  of  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in  brief,  that  society 
organized  is  life  organized. 

To  sum  up :  Our  criticisms  of  the  theory  that  imitation  is  the 
method  of  social  organization  and  progress  are,  in  detail :  (i)  it 
cannot  sufficiently  explain  the  manifest  limitations  in  the  process 
of  imitation  without  introducing  other  factors  in  the  method  of 
development;  (2)  it  creates  a  gulf  between  human  society  and 
the  societies  of  the  animal  world  which  are  organized  upon  a 
basis  of  instinct;  (3)  it  makes  no  allowance  for  the  process 
of  natural  selection  to  bring  about  gradual  changes  in  human 
society;  (4)  it  rests  upon  no  sufficient  basis  of  ascertained 
facts,  but  has  apparently  been  built  up  by  a  fallacious  method 
of  reasoning.  In  general,  our  criticism  of  the  imitation  theory 
is  that  it  makes  the  social  process  something  apart  from  the 
life-process.  It  does  not  link,  in  any  definite  way,  the  forces 
which  are  molding  human  society  today  with  the  forces  which 
have  shaped  evolution  in  the  past.  Both  as  M.  Tarde  and 
as  Professor  Baldwin  conceive  it,  the  social  process  is  a  process 
which  might  very  well  go  on  in  a  company  of  disembodied 
spirits  —  in  a  vacuum!  In  this  sense  the  imitation  theory  of 
the  social  process  is  abstract ;  it  makes  no  sufficient  reference 
to  the  concrete  conditions  of  human  life  to  give  a  faithful 
description  of  the  social  reality.  In  this  sense,  also,  the  theory 
is  mechanical ;  men  might  be  copying  machines  and  still  repro- 
duce the  social  process.  For  these  reasons,  finally,  the  theory 
is  impractical ;  the  economist,  the  political  scientist,  and  the 
moralist,  on  the  one  hand,  can  make  but  little  use  of  the  imi- 
tation theory  in  explaining  the  phases  of  the  social  life  with 
which  they  deal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  worker, 
the  legislator,  the  social  reformer,  and  the  philanthropist  can  find 
but  little  help  in  their  work  from  a  knowledge  of  the  theory. 
Only  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  life  is  the  subject-matter  of 
social  theory,  and  that  human  society  is  an  outcome  of  the  entire 
process  of  life  from  its  beginning  to  the  present,  can  create  a 
sound,  sane,  helpful  social  philosophy ;  and  to  this  end  social 
psychology  exists. 
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Social  psychology  must  keep  close  to  life  if  it  is  truly  to 
interpret  life.  Its  standpoint  must  be  one  of  function — that  of 
a  developing  life-process.  The  "interdependence  of  function," 
which  begins  in  the  biological  and  ends  in  the  ethical  stage 
of  human  development,  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  socio- 
psychological  phenomena.  The  working  unities  which  organisms 
formed,  at  first  unconsciously,  but  finally  consciously  and  pur- 
posefully, to  sustain  and  develop  the  life-process,  have  alone 
made  possible  the  development  of  that  intercerebral  process  which 
in  humanity  we  rightly  term,  by  way  of  preeminence,  the  social 
process.  The  coordination  of  functioning  activities  into  working^ 
unities  larger  than  the  individual  organism,^  then,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  evolution,  explains  all  socio-psychical  phenomena, 
including  suggestion,  imitation,  consciousness  of  kind,  and  the 
like.  Upon  this  basis  a  deeper  interpretation  of  the  social  process 
which  shall  reconcile  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  present  seems 
to  us  possible;  while  the  recognition  of  the  working  unity,  "the 
social  coordination,"  as  the  fundamental  fact  with  which  it  deals, 
should  make  social  psychology  at  once  concrete  and  practical. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood. 
The  University  of  Missouri. 

'  See  the  writer's  paper  on  "  The  Fundamental  Fact  in  Social  Psychology,"  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May,  1899. 


CONCERNING  A  MINOR  REFORM  IN  INDIANA. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana,  at  its  session  of  1899,  enacted  a 
law  which  went  through  both  houses  quietly,  arousing  no  oppo- 
sition, and  yet  it  is  one  which  may  bring  about  consequences  of 
great  moment  to  the  state.  Its  title  was  "An  Act  to  Regulate  the 
Administration  of  the  Relief  of  Poor  Persons,  and  Prescribing  Cer- 
tain Duties  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor."^  Its  purpose  was  to 
bring  the  administration  of  poor  relief  in  every  township  of  the 
state  into  line  with  the  most  recent  conceptions  of  the  science 
of  charity. 

The  act  referred  to  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  acts,  and  of  an 
agitation  for  a  reform  which  had  been  carried  on  patiently  and 
quietly  for  ten  years.  It  began  with  the  first  year's  work  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  in  1889.  The  secretary  of  that  board, 
desiring  to  collect  statistics  on  the  subject  of  outdoor  relief,  sent 
a  circular  to  the  trustees  of  the  1,107  townships,  asking  for  a 
report  upon  their  distribution  of  relief  for  the  past  year.  Less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  answers  were  received,  and  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  these  showed  any  intelligent  appreciation  of 
what  was  requested.  The  secretary  proceeded  to  collect  the 
information  needed,  as  well  as  he  could,  from  the  county  auditors. 
In  most  cases  it  was  only  by  personal  requests  at  the  auditors' 
offices  in  the  various  county  seats  that  correct  and  complete 
statistics  could  be  had,  and  often  not  even  then. 

The  information  collected  the  first  year  was  meager ;  it  gave 
nothing  but  the  gross  sums  charged  up  by  the  trustees  from  the 
county  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the  year.  It  was 
also  possible  in  most  cases  to  obtain  the  separate  cost  of  medical 
outdoor  relief,  since  in  most  counties,  at  that  time,  the  board  of 
commissioners  made  a  contract  with  a  physician  for  each  town- 
ship to  furnish  medical  attendance  and  medicines  to  the  poor  of 
the  township,  for  a  fixed  sum  per  annum. 

'  In  the  state  of  Indiana  each  township  has  one  trustee  who  is  ex  officio  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor  in  aad  for  his  township. 

742 
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Meager  as  were  these  first  statistics,  when  the  figures  were 
put  together  and  compared  some  very  interesting  facts  were  dis- 
closed. The  first  fact  noticed  was  that  the  total  of  outdoor 
relief  for  the  state  was  much  larger  than  the  similar  total  for 
some  other  states,  notably  than  that  of  Ohio,  which  had  a  mil- 
lion more  people,  the  amount  given  per  capita  of  the  total  popu- 
lation being  more  than  double  that  in  Ohio.  The  second  fact 
noticed  was  that  the  amount  of  relief  given  in  different  counties 
bore  no  apparent  relation  to  other  conditions  of  the  counties. 
It  was  expected  that  the  counties  containing  the  larger  centers 
of  population  would  show  the  largest  per  capita  cost ;  that  thriv- 
ing agricultural  communities  would  show  by  far  the  lowest  cost. 
But  none  of  these  things  was  apparent.  The  county  whose  poor 
relief  was  proportionately  the  most  costly  gave  nineteen  times 
as  much  per  capita  as  that  in  which  it  seemed  the  least  costly. 
Yet  they  were  both  agricultural  counties  with  no  large  towns. 
It  began  at  once  to  appear  certain  that  not  the  presence  or 
absence  of  large  towns,  nor  the  irregularity  of  employment  in 
certain  manufacturing  industries,  nor  the  varying  habits  of  the 
people — not  these,  nor  any  of  them,  was  the  chief  cause  in  pro- 
ducing the  varying  effects  shown,  but  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the 
cause  was  difference  of  administration.  It  seemed  emphatically 
true  that  the  counties  which  chose  to  manufacture  paupers  had 
many,  and  those  which  declined  that  industry  had  few. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  board  presented  an  elabo- 
rate statement  in  the  matter  of  poor  relief.  The  expenditures 
of  the  counties  were  worked  out  into  comparisons  of  total 
expense,  of  cost  of  the  county  asylum,  the  county  orphans'  home, 
and  the  outdoor  relief,  etc.  When  one  county  was  shown  to  be 
giving  to  its  poor  no  less  than  $1.07  per  capita  of  its  total  popu- 
lation, the  county  paper  pointed  with  pride  to  the  liberality  of 
the  public  officials.  It  need  not  be  said  that  it  was  a  pro- 
administration  paper  that  did  so. 

Public  attention  was  drawn  slowly  to  the  subject.  In  1890 
the  state  board  called  the  first  Indiana  State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  together.  At  this  meeting  the  subject  of 
outdoor  relief  elicited  a  long  and  interesting  discussion.     The 
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story  of  the  remarkable  reduction  of  outdoor  relief  in  Indian- 
apolis was  recounted  as  one  of  the  world's  most  striking  object- 
lessons  in  the  administration  of  poor  relief.^  A  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  three  trustees,  a  county  commissioner, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  to  present  a 
careful  report  of  the  subject  to  the  next  conference. 

The  meeting  at  which  this  committee  reported  was  a  conven- 
tion of  township  trustees  and  county  commissioners.  It  was 
called  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities  in  1891.  The  report  of 
the  special  committee  recounted  some  of  the  evils  arising  from 
misused  poor  relief  and  urged  concerted  action  by  the  trustees. 
It  recommended  that  the  principles  of  scientific  charity  —  full 
investigation,  registration,  cooperation  of  relief  agencies,  etc. — 
should  be  adopted  by  public  officials.  The  report  alleged  that, 
if  this  were  done,  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  a  sum  anywhere 
from  §150,000  to  $250,000  per  annum  might  be  reasonably 
expected. 

So  far  the  results  of  the  agitation  for  poor-relief  reform 
seemed  not  very  encouraging.  Although  the  years  1891  and 
1892  were  generally  prosperous  periods,  still  the  total  amount 
of  poor  relief  increased.  Then  came  the  panic  year,  1893,  ^"<i 
the  increase  was  more  rapid,  as  was  shown  in  May,  1894,  at 
which  date  the  county  fiscal  year  in  Indiana  then  closed. 

The  statistics  collected  up  to  1894  were  too  general  to  afford 
a  basis  for  action,  or  perhaps  for  very  positive  assertion.  All 
that  could  be  shown  was  the  total  outdoor  relief  disbursed  in 
each  township.  In  1895  ^^  legislature,  on  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities,  made  a  law  requiring  the  trustees  to 
report  their  relief  to  the  county  auditor  in  detail,  quarterly,  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  of  the  report  to  be  transmitted  by  the 
auditor  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  Most  of  the  trustees 
promptly  obeyed,  and  a  mass  of  detailed  information  about  poor 
relief  began  to  accumulate.  Then  it  became  possible  to  criticise 
the  work  in  the  townships,  not  merely  the  sums  total,  but  the 

'This  occurred  in  1876-80,  when  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  trustee,  using 
good  business  methods,  reduced  the  annual  distribution  of  outdoor  relief  in  Center 
township,  Marion  county,  from  $85,000  to  less  than  $12,000,  without  causing  any 
additional  sufEering,  and  without  increasing  the  population  of  the  county  poor  asylum. 
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individual  cases  being  on  record.  The  results  published  in  the 
reports  of  the  board  form  wonderfully  interesting  reading. 

Still  many  trustees,  and  some  auditors,  refused  or  neglected 
to  make  reports  until  in  1897  two  far-reaching  and  salutary  laws 
were  enacted.  One  of  these  required  each  township  to  pay  for 
its  own  poor,  by  a  special  township  levy  each  year,  sufficient  to 
reimburse  the  county  for  the  amount  it  had  advanced.  The 
second  provided  a  method  to  compel  officials  to  do  their  duty, 
by  a  simple  and  easy  process  of  impeachment,  before  the  ciicuit 
court  of  their  county.  Since  that  session  of  the  legislature  no 
official  has  needed  more  than  a  citation  of  the  impeachment 
law  to  spur  him  up  to  making  all  reports  that  the  laws  require. 

With  the  full  particulars  from  every  township  furnished  in 
1897  and  1898,  the  facts  began  to  show  with  sunlight  clearness. 
It  appeared  that  townships  with  conditions  much  alike  varied 
enormously  in  the  number  of  paupers  relieved.  In  some,  one 
person  in  every  eight  of  the  population  received  relief;  in  others 
only  one  person  in  250  was  on  the  poor  books.  The  levy  for 
poor  relief  in  different  townships  varied  from  as  low  as  3 
mills  to  as  high  as  30  cents  on  the  %\oq  of  valuation.  The 
conviction  became  incontestable  that  the  cause  of  these  differ- 
ences anywhere,  and  of  the  excessive  total  everywhere,  was  to 
be  sought  in  the  varying  efficiency  of  administration  and 
nowhere  else.  This  became  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein. 

So  far  in  Indiana  for  very  many  years  the  township  trustee 
had  been  almost  a  law  unto  himself.  There  has  rarely  been 
seen  in  a  free  government  so  striking  an  example  of  one-man 
power  as  was  his  before  the  reform  acts  of  1899.  It  was  the 
trustee's  duty  to  levy  taxes  and  to  spend  them  with  little  check 
upon  him  but  that  of  public  opinion.  He  had  charge  of  the 
schools,  the  roads,  the  poor,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things. 
He  made  contracts,  borrowed  money,  issued  bonds,  and  did 
almost  all  that  any  government  does,  and  almost  without  check 
or  control.  For  four  years  he  was  a  dictator.  He  appointed 
teachers  and,  with  his  fellow-trustees,  elected  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools.    He  nominated  drainage  commissioners  and 
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appointed  highway  supervisors.  In  theory  he  had  to  report  to 
the  county  commissioners,  but  their  authority  and  control  were 
much  hampered  by  both  law  and  custom.  It  says  much  for  the 
rugged  good  sense  and  honesty  of  the  average  Hoosier  that 
with  such  a  method  the  townships  were,  as  a  whole,  decently 
managed,  that  serious  scandals  were  few,  that  taxes  were  not 
crushing,  that  many  trustees  retired  without  having  made  a  for- 
tune during  their  four-years'  term  of  office. 

At  last,  in  1899,  arrived  the  favorable  opportunity  for  reform. 
The  State  Board  of  Commerce — a  body  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  commercial  clubs,  boards  of  trade,  busi- 
ness-men's associations,  etc.,  throughout  the  state  —  had  been 
considering  the  need  of  reform  of  county  and  township  govern- 
ment for  some  years.  The  president  of  the  board,  a  far-seeing 
and  most  public-spirited  man,  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
to  reform  the  laws  which,  both  for  township  and  county  affairs, 
were  far  from  modern  or  scientific.  He  interested  the  chairman 
of  the  state  committee  of  the  party  which  had  won  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  which  therefore  would  command  a  majority  in  the 
legislature.  The  chairman  called  a  meeting  of  members  of  the 
house  and  senate,  representing  each  congressional  district  in 
the  state.  To  this  meeting  the  State  Board  of  Commerce,  the 
State  Bar  Association,  and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  each 
sent  seven  delegates. 

The  large  committee  met,  talked,  and  chose  a  small  executive 
committee.  The  latter  subdivided  itself,  drafted  bills,  got  them 
introduced,  lobbied  for  them,  fought  for  them  in  committees, 
and  carried  them  to  a  splendid  success. 

The  chief  reforms  proposed  and  adopted  were  of  a  very  thor- 
ough character ;  the  committees  felt  that  they  had  their  hands 
full  without  attending  to  minor  matters.  So  far  nothing  had 
been  done  touching  the  poor  relief.  Then  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  sent  for  a  man  who  had  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position  for  some  years  past  in  charity  matters,  both  in  the 
state  and  the  nation,  and  asked  him  to  accept  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  special  subcommittee,  whose  purpose  should  be  to 
draft   separate   bills,    if   any    were    needed,  for    reforming   the 
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administration  of  public  charity.  This  subcommittee  consisted 
of  four  men  :  the  one  above  mentioned,  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  the  secretary  of  the  leading  charity-organiza- 
tion society  of  the  state,  and  an  ex-township  trustee  who  had  dis- 
charged his  duties  as  overseer  of  the  poor  with  singular  intel- 
ligence, zeal,  and  fidelity. 

This  subcommittee  drafted  three  bills.  One  became  the  act 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  the  second  regu- 
lated the  management  of  the  county  asylums  for  the  poor,  the 
third  established  county  boards  of  charities  and  correction.  All 
were  successful  and  are  now  among  the  laws  of  the  state. 

The  new  laws  went  into  effect  in  the  summer  of  1899,  and 
not  until  the  close  of  the  county  fiscal  year,  on  May  31,  1900, 
was  it  possible  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  their  results.  The 
law  regulating  outdoor  relief  prescribed  the  methods  with  which 
every  student  of  economic  science  is  familiar,  when  applied  to 
city  charities,  under  the  name  of  "charity  organization."  That 
all  the  facts  concerning  poor  people  should  be  known  to  those 
who  would  really  help  them  ;  that  full  and  accurate  records  of 
such  facts,  of  the  help  afforded,  and  of  the  results  thereof,  must 
be  kept  if  we  would  have  our  work  anything  else  but  spasmodic ; 
that  different  relief  agencies,  discharging  the  same  or  a  similar 
function  in  one  locality,  will  do  more  harm  than  good  unless 
they  act  in  harmony  and  with  a  full  understanding  of  each  other's 
work ;  that  natural  ties  of  kindred  are  of  immense  value,  and 
must  be  conserved  and  not  broken  down  ;  that  every  man's  duty 
is  to  help  himself  if  he  can,  and  that  the  best  thing  his  fellow- 
man  can  do  for  him,  when  he  needs  help,  is  to  help  him  to  help 
himself;  that  the  acts  of  every  public  official  should  be  reported 
to  somebody,  so  that  there  shall  always  be  some  system  of 
check ;  that  people  needing  help  should  get  it  where  they 
belong ;  that  assisting  professional  mendicants  to  travel  over 
the  land  at  the  public  expense  is  a  bad  business— these  truisms, 
so  familiar  to  every  member  of  the  Associated  Charities,  so  often 
ignored  by  both  public  and  private  almoners,  are  organized  into 
the  law  which  governs  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

The    new   laws    seemed  to  many  people,   especially  public 
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officials,  too  drastic.  They  cried  out:  "You  will  overflow  the 
asylums  for  the  poor!"  The  students  of  scientific  charity  knew 
that  the  reduction  of  outdoor  relief  had  never  crowded  poor 
asylums ;  that  since  the  first  crucial  experiment,  by  the  heroic 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  Glasgow,  many  experiments  of  the  kind  have  been 
tried ;  in  this  country  the  notable  ones  being  those  of  Brooklyn, 
Indianapolis,  "New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  ; 
that  the  results  of  such  experiments  had  always  been  a  reduction 
of  pauperism  and  little  else,  when  outdoor  relief  had  been  cut  off 
or  reduced. 

At  the  Indiana  State  Conference  of  Charities  in  1899,  a  few 
months  after  the  law  had  gone  into  effect,  but  before  its  results 
could  be  measured,  the  most  doleful  forebodings  were  heard. 
To  double  or  treble  the  population  of  all  the  poor  asylums  of 
the  state  was  among  the  mildest  evils  to  be  expected.  The 
author  of  the  law,  and  the  statesmen  who  enacted  it,  were  called 
visionaries,  fanatics,  impracticables,  hard-hearted,  and  cruel. 
They  bided  their  time ;  they  told  their  critics  to  wait  and  see. 
They  were  serene  in  the  fact  that,  although  all  the  laws  of  social 
science  are  not  yet  known,  yet  some  of  them  are,  and  those  are 
as  certain  as  any  other  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  December,  1900,  the  state  conference  met  again.  Among 
the  papers  presented  was  a  report  upon  the  workings  of  the  new 
poor-relief  law  of  1899.  The  story  was  simple,  brief,  and  con- 
vincing. A  comparison  was  made  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
the  state  for  outdoor  relief  and  medical  charity  of  the  years  1895 
and  1900.     The  comparison  was  as  follows: 

For  1895  -        -        -    $630,000 

For  1900      ...  210,000 


Saving       ...     $420,000  per  annum 

or  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  total  for  1895.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  inmates  in  county  poor  asylums  had  diminished 
from  14.8  in  each  10,000  to  12.3  in  each  10,000  of  the  total  popu- 
tion  of  the  state. 

The  money  test  is  perhaps  not  the  best  test  of  a  social  reform, 
yet  it  is  a  true  one  as  far  as   it  goes.     But  who  shall  say  what 
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shall  be  the  value  of  the  saving  we  may  expect  in  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  lessening  the  blighting  and  degrading  effects  of 
pauperism  which  the  new  law  will  make  possible  when  it  is 
better  known  and  acted  on  ?  When  we  dwell  on  this  side  of  the 
question,  it  makes  us  pause  as  to  whether  we  should  call  this 
result  of  ten  years'  slow,  steady,  patient  work  a  minor  reform.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  board  of  state  charities,  begun  by  one  secre- 
tary, carried  on  by  a  second,  and  completed  by  a  third ;  never 
hasting,  never  resting,  steadily  pressing  on,  always  ready  for 
each  opportunity  to  gain  a  step,  even  a  small  one.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  at  the  state  conference  last  mentioned,  when  the 
third  secretary  of  the  sequence  made  the  report,  the  second 
one  should  turn  to  the  first,  who  sat  just  behind  him,  and  say : 
''Old  man,  life  has  its  compensations"  ? 

Alexander  Johnson. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


THE  GAMING  INSTINCT. 

All  classes  of  society,  and  the  two  sexes  to  about  the  same 
degree,  are  deeply  interested  in  all  forms  of  contest  involving 
skill  and  chance,  especially  where  the  danger  or  risk  is  great. 
Everybody  will  stop  to  watch  a  street  fight,  and  the  same  per- 
sons would  show  an  equal  interest  in  a  prize-fight  or  bull-fight,  if 
certain  scruples  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their  looking  on. 
Our  socially  developed  sympathy  and  pity  may  recoil  from  wit- 
nessing a  scene  where  physical  hurt  is  the  object  of  the  game, 
but  the  depth  of  our  interest  in  the  conflict  type  of  activity  is 
attested  by  the  fascination  which  such  a  game  as  football  has 
for  the  masses,  where  our  instinctive  emotional  reaction  to  a 
conflict  situation  is  gratified  to  an  intense  degree  by  a  scene  of 
the  conflict  pattern. 

If  we  examine,  in  fact,  our  pleasures  and  pains,  our  moments 
of  elation  and  depression,  we  find  that  they  go  back  for  the 
most  part  to  instincts  developed  in  the  struggle  for  food  and 
rivalry  for  mates.  We  can  perhaps  best  get  at  the  meaning  of 
the  conflict  interest  to  the  organism  in  terms  of  the  significance 
to  itself  of  the  organism's  own  movements.  Locomotion,  of 
whatever  type,  is  primarily  to  enable  the  animal  to  reach  and 
grasp  food,  and  also  to  escape  other  animals  bent  on  finding 
food.  The  structure  of  the  organism  has  been  built  up  gradually 
through  the  survival  of  the  most  efficient  structures.  Corre- 
sponding with  a  structure  mechanically  adapted  to  successful 
movements,  there  is  developed  on  the  psychic  side  an  interest 
in  the  conflict  situation  as  complete  and  perfect  as  is  the  struc- 
ture itself.  The  emotional  states  are,  indeed,  organic  prepara- 
tions for  action,  corresponding  broadly  with  a  tendency  to 
advance  or  retreat ;  and  a  connection  has  even  been  made  out 
between  pleasurable  states  and  the  extensor  muscles,  and  painful 
states  and  the  flexor  muscles.  We  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  time  consumed  and  the  experiments  made  in  nature  before  the 
development  of  these  types  of  structure  and  interest  of  the  conflict 
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pattern,  but  we  know  from  the  geological  records  that  the  time 
and  experiments  were  long  and  many,  and  the  competition  so 
sharp  that  finally,  not  in  man  alone,  but  in  all  the  higher  classes 
of  animals,  body  and  mind,  structure  and  interest,  were  working 
perfectly  in  motor  actions  of  the  violent  type  involved  in  a  life 
of  conflict,  competition,  and  rivalry.  There  could  not  have 
been  developed  an  organism  depending  on  offensive  and  defen- 
sive movements  for  food  and  life  without  an  interest  in  what  we 
call  a  dangerous  or  precarious  situation.  A  type  without  this 
interest  would  have  been  defective,  and  would  have  dropped  out 
in  the  course  of  development. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  change  in  human  struc- 
ture or  human  interest  in  historical  times.  It  is  a  popular  view 
that  moral  and  cultural  views  and  interests  have  superseded  our 
animal  instincts ;  but  the  cultural  period  is  only  a  span  in  com- 
parison with  prehistoric  times  and  the  prehuman  period  of  life, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  types  of  psychic  reaction  were  once 
for  all  developed  and  fixed ;  and  while  objects  of  attention  and 
interest  in  different  historical  periods  are  different,  we  shall 
never  get  far  away  from  the  original  types  of  stimulus  and  reac- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  normal  life  that  we  should 
not  get  too  far  away  from  them. 

The  fact  that  our  interests  and  enthusiasms  are  called  out  in 
situations  of  the  conflict  type  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  situa- 
tions which  arouse  them  most  readily.  War  is  simply  an  organ- 
ized form  of  fight,  and  as  such  is  most  attractive,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  arouses  the  interests  powerfully.  With  the  accumulation 
of  property  and  the  growth  of  sensibility  and  intelligence  it 
becomes  apparent  that  war  is  a  wasteful  and  unsafe  process,  and 
public  and  personal  interests  lead  us  to  avoid  it  as  much  as 
possible.  But,  however  genuinely  war  may  be  deprecated,  it  is 
certainly  an  exciting  game.  The  Rough  Riders  in  this  country 
recently,  and  more  recently  the  young  men  of  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  went  to  war  from  motives  of  patriotism,  no  doubt, 
but  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  that  they  also  regarded  it 
as  the  greatest  sport  they  were  likely  to  have  a  chance  at  in  a 
lifetime.     And  there   is   evidence  in  plenty  that  the  emotional 
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attitude  of  women  toward  war  is  no  less  intense.  Grey  relates 
that  half  a  dozen  old  women  among  the  Australians  will  drive 
the  men  to  war  with  a  neighboring  tribe  over  a  fancied  injury. 
The  Jewish  maidens  went  out  with  music  and  dancing  and  sang 
that  Saul  had  slain  his  thousands,  but  David  his  ten  thousands. 
The  young  women  of  Havana  are  alleged,  during  the  late  Spanish 
war,  to  have  sent  pieces  of  their  wardrobe  to  young  men  of  their 
acquaintance  who  hesitated  to  join  the  rebellion,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  wear  these  until  they  went  to  the  war.  Two 
American  ladies  who  passed  through  the  recent  horrors  of  the 
siege  of  Pekin  were,  on  their  return,  given  a  reception  by  their 
friends,  and  the  daily  press  reports  that  they  exhibited  among 
other  trophies  "a  Boxer's  sword  with  the  blood  still  on  the 
blade,  which  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  Boxer  killed  by  the 
legation  guards  ;  and  a  Boxer  spear  with  which  a  native  Christian 
girl  was  struck  down  in  Legation  street."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
regard  as  morbid  or  vulgar  the  action  of  these  ladies  in  bringing 
home  reminders  of  their  peril.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sign  of 
continued  animal  health  and  instinct  in  the  race  to  feel  deep 
interest  in  perilous  situations  and  pleasure  in  their  revival  in 
consciousness. 

The  feud  is  another  mode  of  reaction  of  the  violent,  instinc- 
tive, and  attractive  type.  The  feud  was  originally  of  defensive 
value  to  the  individual  and  to  the  tribe,  since,  in  the  absence  of 
criminal  law,  the  feeling  that  retaliation  would  follow  was  a 
deterrent  from  acts  of  aggression.  But  it  was  an  expensive 
method  of  obtaining  order  in  early  society,  since  response  to 
stimulus  reinstated  the  stimulus,  and  every  death  called  for 
another  death ;  so,  finally,  after  many  experiments  and  devices, 
the  state  has  forbidden  the  individual  to  take  justice  into  his 
own  hands.  In  out-of-the-way  places,  however,  where  govern- 
mental control  is  weak,  men  still  settle  their  disputes  personally, 
and  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  course  of  a  feud  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  this  practice  is  kept  up,  not  because  there  is 
no  law  to  resort  to,  but  because  the  older  mode  is  more  imme- 
diate and  fascinating.  I  mean  simply  that  the  emotional  possi- 
bilities and  actual  emotional  reactions  in  the  feud  arc  far  more 
powerful  than  in  due  legal  process. 
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Gladiatorial  shows,  bear-baiting,  bull-fighting,  dog-  and  cock- 
fighting,  and  prize-fighting  afford  an  opportunity  to  gratify  the 
interest  in  conflict.  The  spectator  has  by  suggestion  emotional 
reactions  analogous  to  those  of  the  combatant,  but  without  per- 
sonal danger ;  and  vicarious  contests  between  slaves,  captives, 
and  animals,  whose  blood  and  life  are  cheap,  are  a  pleasure  which 
the  race  allowed  itself  until  a  higher  stage  of  morality  was 
reached.  Pugilism  is  the  modification  of  the  fight  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  The  combatants  are  members  of  society,  not 
slaves  or  captives,  but  the  conflict  is  so  qualified  as  to  safeguard 
their  lives,  though  injury  is  possible  and  is  actually  planned. 
The  intention  to  do  hurt  is  the  point  to  which  society  and  the 
law  object.  But  the  prize-fight  is  a  fight  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
the  difficulties  which  men  will  surmount  to  "pull  off"  and  to 
witness  these  contests  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  fascination. 
A  football  game  is  also  a  fight,  with  the  additional  qualification 
that  no  injury  is  planned,  and  with  an  advantage  over  the  prize- 
fight in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  single-handed  conflict,  but  an 
organized  meUe — a  battle  where  the  action  is  more  massive  and 
complex,  and  the  strategic  opportunities  are  multiplied.  It  is  a 
fact  of  interest  in  this  connection  that,  unless  appearances  are 
deceptive,  altogether  the  larger  number  of  visitors  to  a  university 
during  the  year  are  visitors  to  the  football  field.  It  is  the  only 
phase  of  university  life  which  appeals  directly  and  powerfully  to 
the  instincts,  and  it  is  consequently  the  only  phase  of  university 
life  which  appeals  equally  to  the  man  of  culture,  the  artist,  the 
business-man,  the  man  about  town,  the  all-around  sport,  and,  in 
fact,  to  all  the  world. 

Answering  to  the  bull-fighting,  prize-fighting,  and  competitive 
games  in  cultural  societies,  we  find  among  the  lower  races  that 
fights  are  organized  and  carried  on  systematically  for  the  benefit 
of  spectators,  from  motives  which  must  evidently  be  regarded  as 
aesthetic  rather  than  practical.  A  genuine  provocation  may  lie 
behind  the  conflict,  but  both  the  combatants  and  the  specta- 
tors regard  it  as  essentially  sport.  The  Menangkabau  Malays 
hold  fights  of  the  nature  of  duels  on  neutral  territory  once 
a  week,  paying  a  rental  of  6  reals  and  i  kupang.     Only  selected 
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representatives  fight,  while  the  spectators  cheer  their  men,  and 
the  women  bring  food  and  drink.  When  a  man  is  seriously  hurt, 
the  fighting  ceases,  and  differences  are  adjusted.  On  the  island 
of  Sumba  hostile  groups  meet  and  engage  in  conflicts  which  are 
seldom  bloody,  and  not  really  designed  to  be  serious.  The 
party  receiving  first  a  few  wounds  declares  itself  defeated,  and  a 
festival  follows.  Among  the  Botocudos  of  South  America  a 
song  is  sung  by  each  side  before  the  fight  begins ;  and  among 
the  Tlinket  Indians  two  combatants  provided  with  wooden  masks 
and  thick  shields  decide  disputes  arising  between  groups,  while 
the  spectators  applaud,  sing,  and  dance,  much  as  at  our  football 
games.  A  very  striking  expression  of  aesthetic  interest  in  war 
is  also  found  on  the  coast  of  New  Mecklenburg,  where  tribes 
habitually  hostile  and  cannibalistic  meet  peaceably  by  agreement 
one  day  in  the  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  deliberately  and 
painstakingly  insult  each  other,  with  the  apparent  design  of 
stirring  up  enough  anger  to  last  for  another  year. 

Finally,  the  contest  becomes  purely  artistic  among  the  Green- 
landers  and  the  Arabs,  where  disputes  are  settled  by  song  con- 
tests. Among  the  Greenlanders  the  contestant  making  his 
opponent  appear  ridiculous  and  putting  him  out  of  countenance 
gets  the  applause  of  the  public  and  the  verdict ;  and  his  oppo- 
nent is  often  so  shamed  that  he  leaves  the  community.  Among 
some  of  the  ancient  Arab  tribes  two  contestants  placed  their 
dispute  before  unprejudiced  judges,  along  with  pledges  guaran- 
teeing acquiescence  in  the  decision.  In  this  contest,  called 
mufachara,  the  arguments  were  not  in  prose,  but  in  poetry,  and 
the  decision  was  not  given  on  the  justice  of  the  case,  but  on  the 
merits  of  the  poetry. 

But  neither  fighting  nor  a  show  of  fighting,  nor  its  imitations 
in  various  forms  of  sport,  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  interest 
bound  up  in  the  conflict  principle.  Even  among  animals  we 
find  different  forms  of  cunning  employed  in  the  struggle  for 
existence ;  and  in  the  more  highly  organized  forms,  with  more 
perfect  development  of  associative  memory,  deception  plays 
almost  as  important  a  role  as  open  force  in  connection  with 
predacious  activities.     In  mankind  the  memory  and  judgment 
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are  so  enlarged,  and  the  opportunity  for  suggestive  effects  is  so 
increased  through  the  faculty  of  speech,  that  to  beat  a  man  by 
superior  cunning  is  more  usual  than  to  beat  him  by  superior 
force,  and  the  interest  is  no  whit  diminished  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  mental  modes  over  physical.  Indeed,  the  crafty  Odys- 
seus probably  possesses  for  most  minds  greater  charm  than  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  or  mighty  Ajax.  And  when  both  force 
and  craft  can  be  displayed  in  working  toward  an  end,  we  have 
the  possibility  of  the  fullest  expression  of  human  interest;  and 
herein  lie  the  richness  and  fascination  of  the  fields  of  artistic 
and  mechanical  invention.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
literature  or  on  the  stage  a  work  of  art  in  which  the  interest  is 
not  of  the  conflict  type.  How  much,  indeed,  would  the  inter- 
est of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  amount  to  if  we  eliminated  love 
and  war  ? 

In  the  more  primitive  forms  of  art  the  action  is  simple  and 
direct.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  Beowulf,  and  in  the  romances 
of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  and  Arthur,  you  either  strike  your  enemy 
or  lay  a  trap  for  him.  Beowulf's  death  in  conflict  with  the 
dragon,  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  over  the  cap- 
tured women,  the  trick  of  the  wooden  horse,  the  cozening  of 
Sampson  by  Delilah  and  of  Holofernes  by  Judith,  represent  the 
interests  of  the  world  when  society  was  comparatively  young, 
and  represent  the  interests  of  the  young  in  society  nowadays. 
The  efforts  of  CEdipus  to  escape  Nemesis,  the  inability  of  Ham- 
let to  cope  with  a  situation  which  he  did  not  approve,  but 
which  he  did  not  well  understand,  the  machinations  of  Othello, 
represent  a  preponderance  of  mental  over  physical  action,  but 
still  there  is  no  quantitative  diminution  of  the  conflict  interest. 
Again,  a  characteristic  change  in  art  molif  in  the  most  recent 
times  is  an  increasing  emphasis  of  the  social  rather  than  the  per- 
sonal encounters  of  the  individual.  In  the  stories  of  Boccaccio 
and  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  novels 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  a  naive  acceptance  of  social 
arrangements  in  principle,  and  merely  an  effort  to  elude  the 
wives,  husbands,  and  fathers  who  represented  for  the  moment 
these  principles ;  while  in  modern  fiction  and  drama  there  is  a 
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calling  in  question  of  the  social  habits  themselves ;  but  in  this 
case  also  the  conflict  interest  makes  the  play. 

In  the  field  of  mechanical  invention,  likewise,  the  object  is 
to  secure  an  advantage  either  over  nature  or  over  some  form  of 
life,  and  ethnological  evidences  bearing  on  the  early  condition 
of  man  suggest  that  his  interest  in  finding  out  mechanical  helps 
to  his  contests  with  man  and  animals  was  hardly  less  keen  than  his 
instinctive  interest  in  the  conflict  itself.  The  preparation,  in 
fact,  of  mechanical  helps  to  overcome  or  circumvent  an  enemy 
or  a  wild  animal  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  conflict  itself, 
and  sustained  by  the  same  interest.  The  club,  the  throwing 
stick,  the  spear  with  the  obsidian  point,  the  arrow  barbed  and 
tipped  with  poison,  the  trap,  the  pitfall,  are  inventions  worked 
out  by  the  savage  with  something  of  the  joy  of  victory  in  antici- 
pation. All  these  contrivances  implied  a  close  observation  of 
the  habits  of  animals  and  of  the  qualities  of  plants  and  the  prop- 
erties of  matter,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  ways  of  men.  The 
powerful  spring-trap  was  not  placed  at  random  in  the  forest,  but 
in  the  path  by  which  the  animal  approached  the  water  at  night. 
The  preparation  of  poison  from  snakes,  the  entrails  of  insects, 
putrifying  animal  matter,  and  from  plants,  involved  accurate 
observation  and  the  presence  of  ideas  of  causation.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  in  this  process  of  invention,  that  the  human  mind  was 
expanding.  The  interests  and  mental  traits  which  developed 
here,  the  desire  to  find  out  things,  the  curiosity  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  organism  which  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
any  new  situation  which  contains  (as  any  new  situation  must) 
possibilities  of  good  or  evil,  are  precisely  the  standpoint  of 
modern  scientific  investigation.  The  investigations  of  Newton, 
Helmholtz,  or  Darwin  are  not  so  immediately  convertible  into 
social  advantage,  and  the  end  is  not  so  clearly  in  view,  but  the 
interest  of  these  investigators  is  identical  with  the  interest  of 
primitive  man  in  devising  and  making  force  appliances. 

We  have  seen  that  our  pleasure-pain  reactions  were  devel- 
oped as  inevitable  reflexes  in  connection  with  situations  vitally 
good  and  vitally  bad,  and  were  doubtless  pretty  definitely  fixed 
at  a  period  of  development  before  the  species  could  be  called 
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homo  sapiefis.  And  as  long  as  man  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  fol- 
lowing his  instincts,  roving,  fighting,  hunting,  wooing,  contriving, 
he  was  happy,  or,  at  least,  his  activities  were  spontaneous  and 
not  irksome.  The  law  of  mental  interest  seems  very  simple : 
whenever  there  is  a  problem  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual the  interest  is  unflagging.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  depend- 
ent on  the  attention,  and  when,  in  connection  with  conflict 
activities,  the  attention  is  strained  in  the  effort  to  control  a 
rapidly  changing  situation,  the  physiological  changes  which  we 
feel  as  emotions  are  concomitantly  violent  and  rapid.  The  prim- 
itive, motor  type  of  life  evidently  continued  for  an  immense 
stretch  of  time,  and  it  was  but  as  yesterday,  especially  in  the 
white  race,  that  population  became  dense  or  game  exhausted, 
and  man  found  himself  obliged  to  adjust  himself  to  changed 
conditions  or  perish.  Instead  of  slaughtering  the  ox,  he  fed  it, 
housed  it  in  the  winter,  bred  from  it,  reared  the  calf,  yoked  it 
to  a  plow,  plowed  the  fields,  sowed  seeds,  dug  out  the  weeds, 
and  gathered,  threshed,  and  ground  the  grain.  This  was  dis- 
agreeable, because  the  problematical  and  vicissitudinous  element 
was  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Under  the  artificial 
system  into  which  he  was  forced  to  obtain  his  food,  sudden 
strains  were  not  placed  on  the  attention,  emotional  reactions  did 
not  follow,  and  the  activities  were  habitual,  dull,  mechanical, 
irksome.  This  was  labor.  But  while  the  labor  itself  was  dis- 
agreeable, its  products  represented  satisfactions,  and  the  habits  of 
the  race  adjusted  themselves  to  what  was  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  emotions  a  bad  situation.  Not  all  social  groups  made  this 
adjustment,  and  many  groups  which  did  not  doubtless  perished, 
either  naturally  or  in  collision  with  those  which  did,  and  of  the 
races  surviving  the  natural  races  are  notoriously  averse  to  work. 
Not  all  individuals  of  our  own  race  have  made  the  adjustment, 
either.  Tramps  and  criminals  represent  a  repudiation  of  the  new 
arrangement,  and  the  rich  man's  son  often  shows  how  superficial 
are  the  race  habits  of  industry,  failing  when  the  pressure  is  with- 
drawn ;  while  the  race  in  general,  accepting  labor  as  a  fact,  is 
nevertheless  glad  of  the  half-holiday  or  the  evening,  when  in 
hunting  or  golfing,  at  the  prize-fight  or  the  theater,  it  may  live 
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through,  in  imitation  or  imagination,  the  instinctive,  motor-con- 
flict life  of  prehistoric  times. 

The  industrial  pursuits,  then,  represent  artificial  habits,  not 
completely  reinstating  types  of  situation  in  connection  with 
which  emotional  reactions  were  developed.  Business  and  all 
industrial  and  professional  occupations  are  more  or  less  regular, 
monotonous,  recurrent  and  re-recurrent ;  the  same  situation 
comes  up  again  and  again,  and  no  problem  is  presented  throw- 
ing a  strain  upon  the  attention  and  producing  the  physiological 
changes  and  the  emotions  serviceable  to  the  attention  in  manag- 
ing the  problem.  But  some  modern  occupations  are  not  irksome, 
and  not  all  are  irksome  to  the  same  degree ;  and  an  examination 
of  them  from  this  standpoint  discloses  a  preference  for  those  in 
which  the  element  of  uncertainty  is  pronounced,  in  which  the  prob- 
lematical is  present,  or  where,  at  least,  the  attention  is  intermit- 
tent. The  modern  business  which,  perhaps,  involves  the  largest 
element  of  risk  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Crump  in  these  words : 
"Speculation  in  the  stock  market  has  almost  irresistible  attrac- 
tions as  a  mere  amusement,  quite  apart  from  its  being  a  kind  of 
occupation  which  is  the  most  luxurious  and  exciting  mode  of 
making  money."  The  risk  is,  in  fact,  excessive;  the  element  of 
uncertainty  in  the  problem  cannot  be  controlled.  Economically 
it  is  a  business,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  value  in  fixing  prices 
and  promoting  exchange;  but  psychologically  it  is  gambling; 
with  this  important  qualification  that,  in  so  far  as  the  profes- 
sional speculator  gives  his  attention,  perhaps  during  a  period  of 
years,  to  one  class  of  stocks,  and  uses  special  wires  and  other 
private  sources  of  information,  he  eliminates  the  element  of 
chance,  and  is  to  that  extent  working.  Again,  the  organizer  or 
owner  of  a  competitive  business  enjoys  it.  He  is  in  conflict  with 
others,  his  success  is  victory,  his  failure  defeat,  and  his  emotions 
are  of  the  same  quality  as  those  experienced  by  the  expert 
swordsman  or  the  primitive  warrior  and  hunter.  The  motor 
side  of  conflict  is  eliminated,  but  the  strategic  side  is  correspond- 
ingly developed,  and  there  is  no  question  that  business  may  be 
so  fascinating  a  pursuit  as  to  compete  merely  in  its  pleasurable 
aspect  with  amusements  properly  so  called.    Many  business-men 
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are  unwilling  to  quit  business  when  there  is,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  no  longer  any  necessity  of  remaining  in  it,  and  where 
there  is  every  reason  to  quit  it  on  grounds  of  health ;  and  this  is 
particularly  true  in  this  country,  where  in  such  connections  as 
land,  railroads,  mining,  manufacture,  and  trade,  stupendous 
operations  have  been  undertaken  by  daring  and  shrewd  minds, 
or,  to  speak  in  sporting  parlance,  where  the  stake  has  been 
exceptionally  high. 

Similarly  the  so-called  learned  professions  are  preferred, 
partly  because  they  involve  sagacity,  rapidly  shifting  attention, 
responsibility,  serious  problems,  and  sometimes  great  rewards. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  also  that  at  present  something  of  caste 
feeling  enters  into  the  choice  of  these  professions,  because  they 
have  historically  become  associated  with  leisure,  influence,  and 
social  position,  and  are  consequently  in  greater  favor  than  some 
industrial  occupations  which  present  problems  equally  fasci- 
nating, and  often  more  consonant  with  the  powers  of  the  youth 
who  has  chosen  the  more  aristocratic  profession.  Politics  is 
another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  seek  the 
more  vicissitudinous  pursuits,  for  political  life  involves  little 
drudgery,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  problems,  with  rapid  and 
violent  emotional  changes. 

In  the  case  of  the  dry-goods  clerk  or  bookkeeper,  however, 
as  in  all  cases  where  the  responsibility  rests  on  someone  else, 
the  interest  in  the  activity  is  slight,  and  is  really  not  an  interest 
in  the  activity  as  such,  but  in  the  activity  as  a  means  of  getting 
along  in  the  world,  or  of  reaching  a  relation  to  the  world  where 
the  activities  are  more  spontaneous,  and  where,  as  persons  of 
this  class  sometimes  express  it,  you  are  your  own  master.  The 
desire  to  get  rich  means,  in  fact,  from  this  standpoint,  that  wealth 
is  felt  to  be  the  surest  means  of  freeing  one's  self  from  routine 
and  of  freeing  the  activities  entirely  from  external  restraint. 

Another,  somewhat  nondescript,  class  may  be  made  to  include 
men  whose  natural  opportunities  or  intelligence  might  have  made 
them  laborers  in  various  industries  —  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water — but  who,  instead,  have  drifted  into  various  occupa- 
tions where  there  are  possibilities  of  excitement,  or  where,  at 
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least,  the  mechanical  and  routine  elements  are  absent,  and  there 
is  no  demand  for  a  steady  physical  activity  of  the  non-competi- 
tive type.  Policemen,  firemen,  detectives,  livery-stable  men, 
coachmen,  barkeepers,  and  barbers  are  more  or  less  valuable  to 
society,  and  many  of  them  are  very  hard  workers,  but  their  occu- 
pations differ  from  hard  labor  in  affording  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  sitting  about  and  an  occasional  chance  to  see  or  join 
a  fight  or  a  game,  to  talk,  or  play  the  races. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  extreme  cases  of  the  tramp  and 
criminal,  representing  a  failure  to  accept  the  social  arrange- 
ments at  all.  There  is  either  a  congenital  variational  inability 
of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to  the  artificial  habits  of  the 
race,  or  a  failure  in  society  to  provide  the  proper  suggestions  in 
early  life  to  the  members  of  these  classes ;  or,  otherwise  stated, 
the  defect  may  lie  in  the  organism  or  in  the  educational  system. 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  understand  how  gam- 
bling comes  to  exist  and  why  it  is  so  fascinating.  It  is  a 
means  of  keeping  up  the  conflict  interest  and  of  securing  all  the 
pleasure-pain  sensations  of  conflict  activity  with  little  effort  and 
no  drudgery ;  and,  incidentally  or  habitually,  it  may  be  a  means 
of  securing  money — that  is,  potential  satisfactions  of  all  possible 
kinds,  through  the  gains  accruing  to  the  winner.  In  gambling 
the  risk  is  imminent,  the  attention  strained,  the  emotions  strong; 
and  even  where  the  element  of  skill  is  removed  entirely  and  the 
decision  left  to  chance,  an  emotional  reaction  analogous  to  the 
feeling  in  the  genuine  conflict  is  felt.  From  this  standpoint  our 
problem  is  not  so  much  to  account  for  the  gambler  as  to  account 
for  the  business-man.  The  gaming  instinct  is  born  in  all  normal 
persons.  It  is  one  expression  of  a  powerful  reflex  fixed  far  back 
in  animal  experience.  The  instinct  is,  in  itself,  right  and  indis- 
pensable, but  we  discriminate  between  its  applications.  It  is 
valued  in  war  and  business ;  it  expresses  itself  in  a  thousand 
forms  in  the  games  of  children  and  in  college  athletics ;  it  is 
approved  in  such  expressions  as  golf,  tennis,  and  billiards,  as  a 
recreation  for  the  man  of  affairs  ;  but  society  justly  condemns  the 
exercise  of  the  instinct  aside  from  activities  which  create  val- 
ues.    The  value  may  be  in  the  increased  health  and  vigor  which 
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the  business-man  derives  from  recreation,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
creation  of  wealth  by  this  same  man  in  a  competitive  business 
^but  the  gamester  pure  and  simple  is  not  regarded  with  favor  by 
society,  because  he  creates  no  values  and  is  therefore  parasitical 
and  is  besides  a  disorganizer  of  the  habits  of  others. 

The  sporting  class,  like  the  criminal  class,  is  not  homoge- 
neous, and  a  psychological  description  of  one  of  its  members 
would  not  necessarily  apply  to  another.  Any  attempt  to  under- 
stand this  class  must  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  clai;s, 
reckon  with  both  the  biological  and  the  social  factors.  There 
are  certainly  men  and  races  who  adjust  themselves  with  extreme 
difficulty  to  the  conditions  of  industrial  life,  or  not  at  all ;  but, 
admitting  this,  yet  the  particular  life-experiences  of  many  men 
are  sufficient  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  members  of  the 
business  world  or  of  the  sporting  class.  Psychologically  the 
individual  is  inseparable  from  his  surroundings,  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  world  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  suggestions 
from  the  outside.  The  general  culture  and  social  position  of  his 
parents,  the  ideals  of  the  social  set  in  which  he  moves,  the 
schools  he  attends,  the  literature  he  sees,  the  girl  he  wants  to 
marry,  are  among  the  factors  which  determine  the  life-direction 
of  the  youth.  From  the  complex  of  suggestions  coming  to  him 
in  the  social  relations  into  which  he  is  born  or  thrown  he  selects 
and  follows  those  recurring  persistently,  emanating  from  attract- 
ive personalities,  or  arising  in  critical  circumstances.  The  gam- 
bler is  distinguished  by  no  particular  psychic  marks  from  other 
members  of  society.  There  are  among  the  bookmakers,  card 
and  confidence  men,  professional  billiardists,  and  adventurers  of 
Chicago  men  who  by  every  psychological  test  have  a  very  high 
grade  of  intelligence.  They  have  excellent  associative  memo- 
ries, capacity  to  see  general  relations  amid  details,  to  reach  judg- 
ments quickly  and  surely,  and  to  readjust  themselves  skillfully 
to  changing  situations.  While  there  are  in  this  class  men  of 
very  ordinary  intelligence,  there  are  others  who,  under  the 
proper  conditions,  would  have  taken  high  rank  in  the  army,  in 
education,  in  the  ministry,  in  business  and  politics,  and  in  litera- 
ture and  art;  just  as  there  are  men  in  these  professions  who,  in 
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the  absence  of  normal  opportunities  and  copies  for  imitation, 
would  have  turned  out  card  or  confidence  men,  keepers  of 
gambling  establishments,  or  thugs.  There  is,  in  fact,  psycho- 
logically no  more  a  sporting  class  than  there  is  a  class  of  col- 
lege men  or  a  class  of  horse-breeders.  The  artist  class,  the 
business  class,  the  sporting  class,  and  the  professional  classes 
all  contain  a  variety  of  psychic  dispositions ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
rather  trades  than  classes.  That  this  is  so  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  college  men.  Many  of  these  find  their  way  into 
college  because  of  special  aptitude,  but  still  more,  perhaps,  are 
born  with  a  chance  of  going  to  college.  Their  parents  recog- 
nize that  it  gives  them  an  advantage,  and  can  afford  to  let  them 
have  it ;  and  yet  the  fact  of  going  to  school,  and  especially  to 
college,  evidently  predisposes  a  man  to  certain  occupations,  and 
pretty  certainly  closes  others  to  him.  He  may  very  naturally 
become  a  teacher  or  physician,  for  instance,  but  he  will  hardly 
become  a  policeman,  a  pickpocket,  or  a  farmer. 

The  instincts  of  man  are  congenital ;  the  arts  and  industries 
are  acquired  by  the  race  and  must  be  learned  by  the  individual 
after  birth.  We  have  seen  why  the  instinctive  activities  are 
pleasurable  and  the  acquired  habits  irksome.  The  gambler  rep- 
resents a  class  of  men  who  have  not  been  weaned  from  their 
instincts.  There  are  in  every  species  biological  "sports"  and 
reversions,  and  there  are  individuals  of  this  kind  among  sporting 
men  who  are  not  reached  by  ordinary  social  suggestion  and 
stimuli.  But  granting  that  what  we  may  call  the  instinctive 
interests  are  disproportionately  strong  in  the  sporting  class,  as 
compared  with  say  the  merchant  class,  yet  these  instincts  are 
also  strongly  marked  in  what  may  roughly  be  called  the  artist 
class ;  and  in  spite  of  a  marked  psychic  disposition  for  stimuli 
of  the  emotional  type,  and  precisely  because  of  this  disposition, 
the  artist  class  has  a  very  high  social  value.  Art  products  are, 
indeed,  perhaps  more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other  products 
whatever.  The  artist  class  is  not,  therefore,  socially  unmanage- 
able because  of  its  instinctive  interest,  though  perhaps  we  may 
say  that  some  of  its  members  are  saved  from  social  vagabond- 
age only  because  their  emotional  predisposition  has  found  an 
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expression  in  emotional  activities  to  which  some  social  value 
can  be  attached. 

Or  if  again  we  consider  the  violence  with  which  a  game,  the 
game  of  golf  for  instance,  may  lay  hold  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, we  see  the  ease  with  which  the  man  of  affairs  and  the 
scientist  lapse  from  their  acquired  habits  of  industry  into  their 
instincts.  What  they  are  interested  in  as  a  recreation  the  sport- 
ing man  is  interested  in  as  a  constant  thing.  The  members  of 
the  sporting  class  are  not,  in  the  main,  abnormal  to  a  degree 
which  renders  them  socially  unmanageable,  but  represent  rather 
social  and  pedagogical  neglect.  The  young  man  of  good  family 
when  sowing  his  wild  oats  is  temporarily  a  sporting  man,  fol- 
lowing for  the  time  the  instincts  of  the  race.  But  his  connec- 
tions are  such  that  the  dragnet  of  social  habits  is  finally  gotten 
around  him  and  he  is  drawn  into  a  reputable  profession.  In  the 
case  of  the  professional  sport  this  has  not  happened.  Most  men 
profess,  anyway,  that  they  have  found  their  occupations  in  life 
accidentally,  and  so  long  as  this  is  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
number  of  men  should  miss  the  regular  occupations  altogether. 

W.  I.  Thomas. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE   WORK  AND    PROBLEMS    OF  THE    CONSUMERS' 

LEAGUE. 

Any  wide  view  of  the  problems  of  the  Consumers'  League 
must  early  recognize  the  closely  knit  character  of  the  industry 
of  a  nation  in  which  the  consumer  and  producer  appear  in  many 
combinations.  The  problem  which  this  body  expects  to  solve 
cannot  be  intelligently  worked  out  by  attempting  to  isolate 
either  one.  They  must  be  looked  at  in  their  true  light  and  in 
true  perspective,  as  the  two  sides  of  a  great  machine.  If  we 
begin,  then,  with  a  product  like  wheat,  examine  its  development 
as  it  passes  through  various  hands  until  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer, we  may  have  a  somewhat  better  notion  of  the  complica- 
tions of  production  at  the  present  time,  and  how  it  is  influenced 
by  the  consumer. 

The  farmer  with  his  goods,  horses,  and  household  effects 
makes  his  way  to  a  piece  of  land  that  has  come  into  his  posses- 
sion by  virtue  of  purchase  or  by  actual  occupation  under  the 
homestead  laws.  He  begins  in  the  spring  to  sow  his  wheat,  hav- 
ing received  previously  the  seed  from  some  great  firm  in  a  neigh- 
boring city  that  has  classified  it  and  graded  it  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  purchasers.  His  plow  has  been  produced  by  a 
manufacturing  concern  thousands  of  miles  away.  That  concern 
has  bought  the  iron  and  steel  from  a  great  trust  and  the  wood 
from  some  manufacturer.  The  bolts,  nails,  and  screws  come 
from  another  producer ;  these  are  gathered  together  and  made 
into  a  plow.  The  harrow,  seed-drill,  harness,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  equipment  of  the  farmer 
have  been  produced  by  many  hands  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  begins  his  operations  by  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and 
in  course  of  time,  after  due  cultivation,  wheat  appears.  It  ripens, 
and  then  the  reaper,  with  his  self-binder  produced  after  many 
years  of  thought  and  investigation,  makes  his  way  to  the  field  of 
golden  grain.  On  the  following  day  the  thresher  comes,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  stack  of  grain   is   reduced  to  sacks  of  wheat. 
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and  judgment  in  such  cases  must  be  cultivated,  and  when  evil 
conditions  exist  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  goods  his  ethical 
instinct  must  be  aroused.  This,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  con- 
sumer— a  creator  through  demand,  a  guardian  of  workers  through 
the  power  of  influence  and  criticism.  We  shall  see  how  well  he 
carries  out  his  duty. 

In  such  a  complicated  industrial  system  many  workers  suf- 
fer from  bad  sanitation  and  low  wages.  Many  more  are  made 
inefficient  by  the  lack  of  nourishing  food  and  proper  care. 
Hundreds  meet  their  death  and  thousands  are  injured  by 
the  poor  protection  from  the  whirring  machinery  of  the  factory, 
while  thousands  more  are  killed  in  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities from  place  to  place.  Hidden  from  public  gaze,  men  and 
women  labor  in  dark  and  noisome  places  producing  garments 
for  the  many,  while  in  crowded  factories,  filled  with  dangerous 
machinery  and  illy  ventilated,  men  and  women  work  for  their 
daily  bread.  Such  in  brief  is  a  picture  of  production  altogether 
too  often  seen  in  these  days.  It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  by  in 
silence  the  struggles  of  the  other  side.  In  the  strife  of  indus- 
trial contest  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  look 
well  to  their  safety.  Competition  sharp  and  excessive  has 
increased  expenses,  added  to  the  burden  of  producing,  and  com- 
pelled men  to  eliminate  the  seemingly  unnecessary  in  order  to 
place  the  commodity  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Quality  and  wages  may  and  often  do  suffer  in 
competition.  The  three  parties  to  the  final  act,  the  capitalist, 
the  laborer,  and  the  consumer,  suffer  thereby. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  glaring  evils  now  inherent  in  the 
industrial  system,  many  of  the  state  legislatures  have  from  time 
to  time  enacted  laws  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  worse  features 
of  modern  production.  These  laws  have  been  enforced  with  a 
fair  degree  of  efficiency,  and,  together  with  the  united  efforts  of 
trades  unions,  much  has  been  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
worker ;  but  the  law  thus  far  has  been  inadequate  to  secure  far- 
reaching  results.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  law  can  be  enforced 
only  by  the  healthy  condition  of  public  opinion,  men  and 
women  have  attempted  to  form  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
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Some  day  the  price  of  wheat  advances,  and  the  farmer  takes  it  to 
town  and  sells  it  to  the  agent  of  a  great  elevator  company.  It 
is  then  placed  in  cars  and  carried  to  the  city,  where  it  is  stored 
in  a  warehouse.  Soon  it  is  purchased  by  a  milling  company,  and 
after  passing  through  many  processes  finally  appears  as  flour. 

It  has  not  yet  reached  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  Adver- 
tising agents  of  the  milling  concern  have  heralded  the  coming 
of  the  new  flour  ;  printing  and  posters  have  appeared  everywhere 
on  billboards  and  in  the  newspapers.  The  wholesale  grocer  pur- 
chases it.  It  is  transferred  to  him.  The  flour  then  passes  into 
the  hands  of  the  retailer,  and  from  the  retailer  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  consumer.  Thus  briefly  outlined  can  be  seen  the 
direct  course  of  one  commodity.  Very  little  has  been  said  of 
the  various  purchasers  of  the  many  articles  which  are  necessary 
in  producing  the  flour.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  building 
of  the  railroads  by  the  aid  of  thousands  of  workers,  of  the 
construction  of  the  locomotive  and  the  cost  of  laying  rails, 
of  stretching  telegraph  wires,  and  of  the  erection  of  great 
elevators  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  from  which  they 
were  constructed,  the  complications  of  the  market,  the  move- 
ment of  prices,  all  involving  thousands  and  millions  of  persons 
engaged  in  producing  flour  for  the  consumer.  And  what  is  true 
of  flour  is  also  true  of  other  commodities.  The  final  production 
and  placing  of  any  commodity  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  have 
been  possible  only  through  wide  cooperation  of  many  persons 
and  the  use  of  great  amounts  of  capital. 

Many  kindred  examples,  similar  to  the  one  just  given,  illus- 
trate the  complexities  of  economic  problems.  In  them  all  the 
consumer  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  For  his  benefit  wheels  turn, 
men  toil,  and  factories  are  built.  It  is  the  consumer  who  is  a 
creator  through  the  power  of  demand,  and  as  such  originates 
production.  If  the  article  he  desires  is  sanctioned  by  purchase, 
the  producer  rightfully  feels  that  he  has  the  support  of  the  con- 
sumer. Sometimes  through  the  beguilements  of  advertisements 
the  middleman  stimulates  the  imagination  of  the  consumer  to 
the  degree  that  purchases  are  made  of  illy  adapted  articles,  but 
still  the  consumer  remains  a  controlling  power,  his  imagination 
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bringing  to  bear  upon  the  producing  part  of  society  the  influence 
of  the  consumer.  The  idea  is  great,  it  is  tremendous,  it  is 
powerful.  When  one  thinks  of  the  thousands  of  consumers  (for 
every  person  is  a  consumer,  and  the  great  body  of  laboring  men 
are  interested  in  increasing  the  purchasing  power),  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  development  of  the  movement  from  the 
consumer's  point  of  view.  In  the  past  the  producer  and  the  dis- 
tributor have  been  permitted  to  interpret  the  laws  made  by  the 
legislature  and  to  regulate  their  enforcement.  But  undoubtedly 
the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  consumer  will  remain  nothmg 
more  than  a  mere  negative  factor  in  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities. One  great  reason  why  consumers  as  a  body  have  not 
influenced  more  the  production  of  commodities  has  been  the 
varied  interests  of  these  same  persons,  and  further  the  fact  that 
the  ethical  side  of  production  has  never  been  called  to  their 
attention  in  a  systematic  way.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless, 
that  every  purchase  that  a  man  or  woman  makes  today  must 
bring  to  bear  a  double  influence,  one  on  the  individual,  the  other 
on  the  community. 

The  individual  who  purchases  today  does  so  on  the  condition 
that  he  may  secure  the  largest  possible  amount  of  commodities 
for  the  smallest  amount  of  money.  He  gives  the  method  of 
production  no  particular  thought  and  remains  satisfied  if  the 
quantity  of  goods  purchased  are  of  the  texture  and  kind  that  he 
wishes.  But  his  purchase  has  a  social  effect.  After  he  has 
helped  create  a  demand  for  that  particular  kind  of  goods,  he 
sanctions  its  manufacture  and  helps  to  establish  that  method  as 
possibly  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  securing  such  commodities. 
Thus  he  has  it  within  his  power  to  maintain  a  social  condition 
which  will  affect  many  workers  and  in  turn  many  producers.  If 
he  has  been  making  any  purchases  of  commodities  manufactured 
in  sweat-shops,  he  has  in  a  certain  sense,  in  his  neglect  to  inform 
himself,  made  it  possible  for  individuals  to  pay  low  wages,  to 
compel  workers  to  labor  long  hours,  and  at  the  same  time 
endangered  the  life  of  consumers  by  the  sale  of  unsanitary  gar- 
ments. The  results  of  such  action  on  his  part  do  not  cease  with 
merely  creating  low  wages  and  long  hours ;  they  reduce  vitality 
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and  render  the  service  of  the  laborer  smaller  by  encouraging 
production  under  such  conditions.  If  any  large  number  of  per- 
sons are  so  employed,  there  must  follow  a  very  much  lower  pro- 
ductive effort  in  that  community.  This  in  turn  affects  the 
amount  of  goods  produced  and  influences  the  prices  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumer.  So,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole 
matter  comes  back  upon  the  consumer,  who,  through  the  very 
fact  that  he  sanctions  employment  at  low  wages  and  long  hours, 
makes  it  quite  possible  that  production  will  be  lower  and  pur- 
chasing power  limited  thereby.  There  is  no  mistaking  this  point : 
although  opposed  most  decidedly  by  certain  individuals,  the 
wages  of  the  worker  depend  in  the  long  run  upon  his  producing 
power.  Such  economists  as  Walker,  Marshall,  and  Clark  have 
accepted  this  as  a  fact.  Acknowledging  it,  then,  as  one  of  the 
laws  of  economics,  it  would  follow  that  where  low  actual  wages 
are  paid  (and  we  are  to  distinguish  here  between  money  wages 
and  real  wages)  the  vitality  and  the  working  power  of  the  laborer 
are  lessened.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  number  of  commodities 
which  are  actually  produced  by  workers  is  reduced,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  cost  of  each  commodity  must  be  increased.  This 
means  in  the  long  run  (and  there  are  some  immediate  exceptions 
which  for  the  time  being  may  be  made  to  this  statement)  that 
the  community  will  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for  its  commodi- 
ties than  when  the  various  workers  received  adequate  wages  and 
were  able  to  produce  under  the  best  of  conditions. 

Occasionally  there  will  be  found  certain  trades,  such  as  the 
clothing  trade,  where  the  statement  just  made  is  constantly  vio- 
lated. This  has  been  due  in  one  sense  to  a  very  severe  competi- 
tion which  takes  place  between  the  sellers  of  clothing,  and  also 
calls  many  workers  into  this  form  of  industry  because  they  feel 
that  they  can  make  clothing  and  do  sewing  more  easily  and  to 
better  advantage  than  anything  else.  Hence  low  wages  have 
prevailed  on  the  ground  that  they  mean  a  lower  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Undoubtedly  this  is  true  for  the  time  being.  Certainly  it 
means  that  less  capital  is  required  to  produce  commodities  under 
such  conditions.  But  to  say  that  poorly  paid  and  unskilled  work- 
ers can  compete  with  laborers  who  are  producing  in  well-equipped 
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factories  with  modern  machinery  is  absurd.  Coupled  with 
the  production  of  clothing  through  the  medium  of  unskilled 
and  poorly  paid  wage-earners  has  come  the  sweat-shop  with  all 
its  unsanitary  conditions  endangering  the  lives  of  many  con- 
sumers. It  is  here  possibly  that  the  Consumers'  League  had  its 
origin.  Many  persons,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  were  bad 
sanitary  conditions  in  such  methods  of  manufacture  in  the  cloth- 
ing trades,  and  that  the  workers  employed  received  low  wages 
and  worked  long  hours,  have  formed  what  they  call  consumers' 
leagues  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  to  bear  the  criticism 
and  hostile  action  of  large  bodies  of  consumers.  This  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Consumers'  League  soon  led  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  body,  largely  given  over  to  the  consideration 
of  national  effects  of  unsanitary  methods  of  manufacture.  In 
various  cities  of  our  country  many  conditions  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  selling  places  that  are  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  and  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  worker.  It  was 
ascertained  that  long  hours  were  the  rule,  and  poor  arrangement, 
of  an  unsanitary  nature,  existed  in  the  store.  Thus  two  forms  of 
the  Consumers'  League  have  appeared,  one  dealing  with  the 
national  phase  of  the  question,  and  the  other  with  the  local  side. 
The  object  of  the  local  league  is  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  employes  as  to  hours  and  wages  through  public  opinion,  law, 
and  the  action  of  consumers.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First  of  all  it  is  recognized  that  the  majority 
of  employers  are  virtually  helpless  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
their  stores.  A  member  of  the  Consumers'  League  must  early 
recognize  this  fact.  Merchants  may  be  likened  to  vessels  in  a 
swift  stream,  the  stream  being  known  by  the  name  of  compe- 
tition. They  are  carried  along  by  the  current,  and  although  they 
would  oftentimes  like  to  pay  higher  wages  and  to  give  their 
employes  the  benefit  of  the  higher  wages,  nevertheless  they  feel 
that  any  such  action  on  their  part  without  corresponding  action 
on  the  part  of  their  competitors  will  increase  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling their  business,  and  as  a  result  cut  down  the  small  margin  of 
profits  that  are  made  in  these  days,  forcing  them  out  of  business. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  true,  providing  higher  wages  do  not  produce 
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greater  eflficiency,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  merchant  would 
suffer  in  the  beginning  of  such  an  experiment.  Here,  then,  comes 
in  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  body  of  the  consumers  who 
will  say  to  such  a  man  :  "  If  you  will  do  this,  we  shall  see  that  you 
do  not  suffer,  but  that  you  will  receive  the  combined  support  of 
the  organized  body  of  consumers  who  will,  so  long  as  you 
maintain  such  a  standard,  purchase  their  commodities  of  you." 
It  was  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  some  kind  of 
measure  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  whether  any 
particular  retail  mercantile  house  was  entitled  to  the  patronage 
of  the  members  of  the  Consumers' League.  A  ^^V  house  was 
defined  as  one  in  which  equal  pay  is  given  for  work  of  equal 
value,  irrespective  of  sex.  A  minimum  wage,  too,  was  estab- 
lished, usually  of  $6  per  week.  This,  however,  has  differed 
very  materially  with  the  class  of  work  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  community.  It  was  also  declared  in  the  enforcement 
of 'the  standard  that  wages  should  be  paid  by  the  week,  and  that 
fines,  if  imposed,  should  be  put  into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  an 
employe.  The  hours  of  working  were  usually  placed  at  ten 
hours  per  day,  with  a  half-holiday  each  week  during  two  months 
in  the  year. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  and  sanitary  conditions,  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  standard 
must  have  lunch-  and  retiring-rooms  separate,  seats  for  sales- 
women, and  such  conveniences  as  are  usual  in  a  well-appointed 
establishment.  It  was  also  declared  that  no  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  to  be  employed  by  a  "fair"  house. 
Having  established  these  conditions,  the  next  thing  was  to  make 
a  white  list,  which  was  done  after  due  investigation  of  the  estab- 
lishments in  a  city,  and  the  announcement  to  the  members  of  the 
league  that  such  a  house  accepted  the  standard  and  was  willing 
to  comply  with  its  conditions. 

The  national  problem  now  undertaken  by  a  federation  of 
local  organizations  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  raising 
the  standard  of  employment  in  retail  stores.  In  the  words  of 
another,  "they  are  endeavoring  to  aid  the  producer  as  well  as 
the  distributor."   This  necessitates  the  establishment  of  a  system 
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of  inspection  and  the  use  of  a  label  that  shall  be  recognized  as 
a  standard  for  certain  conditions. 

I  have  already  outlined  the  two  problems  that  confront  the 
members  of  the  Consumers'  League.  The  first  I  have  called 
national ;  the  second  has  been  referred  to  as  local.  First  in 
importance,  so  far  as  the  organization  of  the  league  is  concerned, 
is  undoubtedly  the  local  problem.  The  proprietors  of  stores 
must  know  that  there  is  a  body  of  people  in  the  community  who 
do  care  when  goods  are  made  under  bad  conditions,  and  who  arc 
willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  in  order  to  secure  goods  made  in  the 
best  factories.  The  local  problem,  therefore,  divides  itself  into 
two  parts.  The  first  one  we  may  call  educational,  the  second 
economic  in  character.  The  educational  problem  demands  first 
of  all  an  investigation  of  the  various  mercantile  establish- 
ments situated  in  the  city.  This  necessitates  conversations  with 
employers  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  league,  who  in  a 
friendly  way  will  attempt  to  secure  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer,  in  reference  to  the  worker,  and,  if  possible,  learn  what 
his  position  is  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  standard  to  his 
establishment.  But  the  investigation  must  not  end  with  the  con- 
versation alone.  It  must  be  followed  later  on  with  an  investigation 
of  the  store  in  reference  to  its  sanitary  conditions,  the  position 
of  lunch-rooms,  toilet-rooms,  and  ventilation.  To  stop  at  this 
point  would  leave  the  investigation  incomplete  and  undoubtedly 
inaccurate.  The  employes  must  be  asked  questions  as  to  wages, 
as  to  the  length  of  the  working  day,  as  to  the  burden  of  extra 
labor,  and  questions  of  fines,  vacations,  and  salaries.  Thus  an 
investigation  remains  naturally  of  great  importance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Consumers'  League. 

How  may  this  investigation  best  be  made  ?  Can  it  be  done 
by  the  members  of  the  league  in  a  most  systematic  way  ?  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Consumers'  League  have  not 
the  time,  nor,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  training,  to  make  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  a  large  city.  I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
various  investigations  that  have  been  made  many  things  have 
been  ascertained,  and  oftentimes  the  employes'  point  of  view  has 
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been  overlooked ;  so  that  stores  in  which  the  conditions  on  the 
surface  seem  to  be  fairly  good  may  be  placed  on  the  "  white  list," 
when  in  reality  they  do  not  belong  there. 

But  to  continue  with  the  investigation.  We  may  begin  with 
the  question  of  hours.  What  are  the  number  of  hours  employes 
are  compelled  to  work  ?  Do  they  work  on  Sundays  ?  Are  they 
paid  for  extra  time  ?  Are  they  given  a  sufficient  period  for 
meals  ?  Again,  are  they  fined,  and,  if  so,  who  receives  the  bene- 
fits of  the  accumulated  fines  ?  How  much  are  the  fines  ?  Are 
they  out  of  proportion  to  the  wages  that  are  paid  ?  Again,  what 
is  the  treatment  of  employes  by  employers  ?  Does  a  sort  of 
civil-service  rule  exist  in  the  store  ?  Are  people  given  vaca- 
tions with  pay  or  without  pay  ?  Do  they  receive  commissions 
on  sales?  Again,  What  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  stores,? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  employers  toward  the  saleswomen  ? 
What  is  the  standard  of  living,  and  how  far  do  the  wages  go  to 
cover  this  standard  of  living  ?  Are  there  any  temptations  sur- 
rounding the  employes  of  a  store  that  are  more  notable  than 
those  found  in  other  employments  ?  These  and  many  other 
questions  might  be  asked,  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  look- 
ing around  the  store  for  a  few  hours ;  the  information,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  secured  by  careful  examination  and  after 
the  expenditure  of  considerable  time.  Hence  a  consumers' 
league  in  order  to  have  the  information  necessary  for  its  pur- 
pose should  secure  the  services  of  a  factory  inspector,  or  of 
some  person  who  has  served  in  that  capacity,  to  do  at  least  part 
of  the  work  of  investigation  that  it  has  before  it. 

At  this  point  the  merchant  or  factory  manager  may  well  ask  : 
•'  What  right  have  you  or  anybody  else  to  investigate  my  premises, 
talk  to  my  employes,  and  disturb  my  customers?"  None,  so 
long  as  the  laws  of  the  state  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
workers  are  complied  with.  This  is  aside  from  the  mark.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  the  distinction  between  producer 
and  consumer  is  not  so  great  as  usually  indicated ;  both  are 
cooperators  in  the  great  problem  of  production  and  distribution. 
Instead  of  a  hostile  attitude  there  should  be  a  friendly  one.  The 
Consumers'   League  says  to  the   merchant  and    manufacturer : 
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"We  wish  to  help  you  to  a  higher  standard  of  business,  but  in 
order  to  do  that  we  must  know  how  you  are  conducting  your 
business.  It  rests  with  you  whether  you  shall  receive  the  aid  of 
a  body  of  intelligent  consumers."  In  his  pamphlet  on  the  Con- 
sumers' League  John  Graham  Brooks  quotes  one  great  merchant 
as  saying:  "We  of  course  dislike  the  interference.  I  did  not  at 
first  believe  in  it,  but  it  has  unquestionably  corrected  real  abuses 
which  the  employers  would  not  have  corrected  themselves,  or 
would  have  corrected  much  more  slowly." 

While  the  investigation  is  going  on,  the  spirit  of  the  organiza- 
tion, its  object  and  purpose,  may  be  conveyed  to  people  in  cities 
or  towns  in  lectures  and  meetings  held  for  that  purpose.  These, 
supplemented  by  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  articles  with 
explanations  of  the  methods  of  the  league,  would  bring  many  people 
into  the  position  of  seeing  the  duty  of  a  consumer  more  clearly 
and  more  sharply  than  they  ever  did  before.  With  the  lectures 
and  the  issues  of  various  articles  of  one  kind  or  another,  pledges 
may  be  made  among  the  friends  and  the  members  of  the  league 
and  a  nucleus  started  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  body  of 
some  numbers.  A  thorough  consideration  of  the  various  points 
raised  under  this  division  of  the  local  problem  and  the  careful 
working  out  of  them  must  lead  ultimately  to  valuable  results. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  economic  problems  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  local  organizations.  The  first  is 
the  question  of  employment.  What  are  the  conditions  ?  What 
is  the  law  ?  Is  the  competition  among  the  merchants  sharp  and 
close  ?  Are  the  more  powerful  and  wealthy  merchants  inclined 
to  employ  labor  long  hours  and  pay  low  wages  ?  Or  is  there 
a  spirit  of  doing  the  thing  that  a  competitor  does  ?  Much 
influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  employment  of 
workers  by  enforcing  the  laws  already  existent  in  a  state. 
Most  of  the  states  have  on  the  statute  books  laws  in  the  follow- 
ing form  :  First,  that  women  and  children  may  be  employed  in 
factories  for  a  day  of  not  longer  than  ten  hours,  but  that  no 
child  under  fourteen  may  be  so  employed  under  a  penalty  of 
from  $10  to  $100  fine.  In  the  mercantile  establishment  the 
same  rule  applies,  so  that  all  workers  throughout  a  state  can  be 
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required  to  work  ten  hours,  but  no  longer,  and  employers  com- 
pelling individuals  to  work  for  a  longer  period  than  this  may  be 
fined  from  $io  to  $25.  Seats  must  also  be  placed  in  the  mer- 
cantile establishment,  and  complaint  can  be  made  by  any  per- 
son to  the  factory  inspector,  if  this  act  is  not  observed,  and  the 
person  so  violating  the  law  may  be  fined  from  $\o  to  $25.  The 
act  also  insists  upon  cleanliness  in  factories  and  in  shops,  and 
compels  the  separation  of  lunch-  and  retiring-rooms.  Oftentimes 
the  laws  have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  many  other  condi- 
tions of  importance,  but  undoubtedly,  if  they  were  enforced,  go 
far  enough  to  meet  many  of  the  conditions  that  are  unsatis- 
factory in  most  of  our  cities. 

When  it  comes  to  applying  the  standard  of  a  "fair"  house  in 
the  matter  of  wages,  there  are  many  serious  questions  to  be 
answered.  First,  what  is  a  standard  wage  ?  Is  it  one  that  has 
been  established  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  Boston,  or  is  it  the 
wage  which  is  now  received  by  the  employes  in  the  mercantile 
establishments  ?  This  raises  the  question :  Is  the  standard  of 
wages  one  which  will  maintain  a  girl  who  lives  at  home,  or  is  it 
one  that  will  maintain  the  girl  who  boards  ?  The  girl  who  boards 
is  usually  at  a  great  disadvantage,  largely  because  wages  are 
influenced  by  the  other  class.  On  the  other  hand,  wages  may  be 
high  in  one  community  and  low  in  another.  Each  community 
may  therefore  make  its  own  standard  in  the  matter. 

In  the  questions  dealing  with  labor  and  the  conditions  under 
which  employment  is  had  the  Consumers'  League  must  soon 
come  in  contact  with  trades  unions.  Just  what  shall  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Consumers'  League  toward  the  trades  unions  ?  Shall 
it  be  hostile,  or  shall  it  fail  to  recognize  their  existence,  or  shall 
it  aid  them  in  every  particular  way  possible?  In  one  sense  the 
trades  union  today  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  the  Consumers'  League  is  working  to  secure. 
Both,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  wish  to  bring  about  cleaner 
and  better  conditions  of  employment,  and  higher  wages.  In 
order  to  secure  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  the  power  of 
the  laborers  as  consumers  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  employ- 
ers such  force  as  may  be  found  in  such  a  demand,  they  have 
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established  what  is  known  as  the  union  label.  The  union  label 
varies  in  form,  appearance,  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  issued 
and  with  the  different  trades  unions.  It  is  supposed  to  bear  upon 
its  face  the  impression  that  the  goods  are  made  by  union  labor, 
that  they  are  made  under  proper  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  the 
standard  wages  have  been  paid.  The  National  Consumers' 
League  is  not  interested  so  much  in  the  question  of  wages  as  it 
is  in  the  question  of  cleanliness.  Some  differences  of  opinion 
may  arise  between  the  two  organizations,  for  high  wages  are  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  the  fact  that  production  is  carried  on 
under  clean  and  healthful  conditions.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  true  that  clean  and  healthful  conditions  necessitate  the  pay- 
ment of  high  wages.  Hence  there  is  a  possibility  of  conflict, 
but  certainly  with  any  tendency  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  situation  there  should  be  cooperation  between  the  two 
organizations  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

Each  local  consumers'  league  soon  finds  itself  brought  in 
contact  with  trades  unions.  It  is  looked  to  for  sympathy  in 
strikes,  and  is  expected  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon,  and 
in  favor  of,  the  laboring  classes.  Just  how  far  this  should  be 
carried  and  how  far  it  should  be  borne  out  it  is  difficult  to 
answer,  but  certainly  every  question  in  which  the  trades  unions 
and  Consumers'  League  come  together  should  be  solved,  so  far  as 
possible,  on  the  basis  that  the  trades  unions  and  Consumers' 
League  are  natural  allies  and  not  enemies.  Then,  again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  trades  unions  represent  large  bodies  of 
consumers,  who,  if  once  instilled  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  would  bring  to  bear  as  large  a  demand  as  the 
Consumers'  League  itself.  So  in  the  beginning  it  should  be  the 
object  of  every  consumers'  league  to  secure  hearty  cooperation 
from  the  trades  unions,  to  keep  out  of  their  quarrels,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  their  alliance  and  their  cooperation. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Consumers'  League  and  the 
working  out  of  the  local  problem  by  the  various  chapters  of  the 
Consumers'  League,  conflict  may  arise  from  the  simple  fact  that 
mercantile  establishments  which  are  not  on  the  "white  list"  may 
keep  and  sell  labeled  goods.     There  is  no  way  by  which  the 
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National  Consumers'  League  can  say  to  manufacturers :  "  You 
shall  not  sell  your  products  to  the  merchants  that  are  not  on  the 
white  list  of  the  local  Consumers'  League."  Hence  it  has  been 
found  that  in  some  cities  the  store  which  is  farthest  from  the 
ethical  standard  established  by  the  organization  carries  the 
largest  line  of  labeled  goods.  Often  the  most  expensive  kind 
of  commodities  bear  the  Consumers'  League  label.  This  means 
that  the  large  purchase  of  such  articles  is  impossible,  and  that 
the  label  itself  is  not  a  guarantee  at  all  that  the  local  problem 
will  be  solved.  In  fact,  there  may  be  a  contest  and  a  conflict 
between  the  national  and  local  Consumers'  League,  if  the  first 
attempts  to  push  the  sale  of  all  Consumers'  League  goods 
regardless  of  the  local  problem.  Good  judgment  will  undoubt- 
edly meet  any  difficulties  arising  from  this  point. 

Looking  back  over  the  movement,  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  following  suppositions  : 

1.  That  the  consumer  can  be  educated. 

2.  That  the  producer,   distributor,  and  consumer  are  coop- 
erators  in  a  great  wealth  problem. 

3.  That  production  and  distribution  are   carried    on    under 
unsocial  conditions. 

4.  That  competition  and  neglect  of  consumers  are  responsible 
for  this  condition. 

5.  Well-directed  organization    of  intelligent  consumers  can 
■change  methods  of  manufacture  or  sale. 

A  summary  of  the  problems  of  the  league  divides  them,  first, 
as  local  and,  second,  as  national.    In  brief,  the  local  problems  are  : 

1.  Educational,  the  creation  of  an  ethical   demand  among 
consumers. 

2.  Investigation  of  stores  and  factories. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  standard  known  as  a  "  fair  house.' 

4.  The  publication  of  the  "white  list." 

5.  Alliance  with  trades  unions  and  kindred  organizations. 

6.  Constant  agitation  by  printed  circular,  lecture,  and  per- 
sonal solicitation. 

The  national  problems  are  : 

1.  Investigation  of  factories  and  workshops. 

2.  Enforcement  of  factory  laws. 
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3.  Establishment  of  a  Consumers'  League  label. 

4.  Organization  of  a  manufacturers'  list. 

5.  Establishment  of  consumers'  leagues  in  the  different  states 
in  order  to  create  a  stable  demand. 

We  have  still  to  inquire :  Just  what  does  the  Consumers' 
League  ask  of  the  individual  ?  It  demands  of  him  that  he  shall 
give  some  thought  to  the  makers  of  the  commodities  which  he 
is  consuming  each  day.  It  means  further  that  as  a  consumer  he 
is  under  obligation  to  see,  as  a  duty  not  only  to  himself,  but 
also  to  the  members  of  the  community  round  about  him,  that 
goods  are  made  under  proper  conditions. 

The  Consumers'  League  is  a  great  ethical  movement.  No 
one  today  can  see  its  possibilities.  When  thoroughly  organized 
it  must  yield  a  power  and  influence  that  will  be  productive  of 
great  results.  It,  however,  in  its  organization  and  establishment 
requires  courage  and  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  a  breaking 
away  from  what  might  be  called  class  prejudices.  It  means  that 
people  of  all  classes  who  are,  in  a  large  sense  of  the  term,  con- 
sumers rather  than  producers  must  come  together  and  bring  to 
bear  a  large  body  of  public  influence.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
keeping  aloft  from  trades  unions  or  from  other  forms  of  organiza- 
tions. In  fact,  the  Consumers'  League  movement  is  a  coopera- 
tive movement  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  until  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  is  largely  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  persons  who 
are  members  of  such  a  league,  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  success- 
ful. It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  any  person  must  give  up 
his  friendship,  or  shall  directly  oppose  a  friend  who  is  engaged 
in  production  or  any  mercantile  pursuit,  but  it  does  mean  that 
such  person  must  bring  to  bear  on  friends  thus  engaged  such 
arguments  as  he  or  she  can,  in  the  hopes  of  indicating  to  the 
merchant  the  real  purposes  and  intent  of  the  league  —  that  it  is  a 
league  of  cooperation,  attempting  to  secure  better  conditions  of 
production  and  a  higher  standard  of  wages.  This  certainly,  then, 
is  a  movement  well  worth  the  consideration  of  any  person,  and 
should  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  members  of  church 
organizations  as  well  as  of  the  general  consuming  public. 

Frank  L.  McVey. 
University  of  Minnesota. 


THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  IN  MINNESOTA. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in 
Topeka,  last  year,  a  historical  sketch  of  the  work  and  growth  of 
the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  for  Minnesota  since  1883 
was  presented,  and  contained  the  following  statement : 

At  this  rate  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  will  soon  be.  so 
imbedded  in  the  legislation  of  the  state,  and  will  be  so  vital  an  organ  in  its 
work,  that  one  would  about  as  soon  propose  to  dissolve  the  state  govern- 
ment as  to  dispense  with  the  board. 

Nevertheless  such  is  the  swift-moving  iconoclasm  of  American 
political  life  that  in  less  than  one  year  thereafter  not  only  is  that 
board  abolished,  but  also  the  entire  list  of  governing  boards  for 
all  charitable  and  penal  institutions  in  the  state,  and  their  functions 
are  assumed  by  a  newly  created  Board  of  Control.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  could  such  a  revolution  have  been  so  quickly 
and  so  easily  effected.  Such  is  the  mobility  of  American  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Board  of  Control  consists  of  three  members,  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  serve  for  six  years,  one  vacancy  occurring 
every  two  years.  The  salary  is  $3,500  a  year,  traveling  expenses 
are  paid,  and  the  board  is  authorized  to  employ  such  clerical 
assistance  as  may  be  needed.  Heads  of  institutions  are  appointed 
by  the  board,  and  all  subordinates  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendents. The  financial  control  of  the  educational  institutions 
is  given  to  the  board  also,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
instruction  or  the  appointment  of  their  officers.  All  the  powers 
and  duties  heretofore  belonging  to  the  boards  of  trustees,  as  well 
as  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  now  belong  to  the 
Board  of  Control. 

Such  a  radical  change  of  policy  would  be  occasioned,  so  the 
student  of  public  affairs  might  suppose,  by  some  acute  condition 
of  distrust  in  prevailing  methods  and  agencies.  But  such  a 
supposition  would  be  wholly  unfounded.  There  had  been  very 
little  public  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  there  was  absolutely 
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no  public  opinion  demanding  the  change.  The  institutions  of 
the  state  have  been  managed,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent 
persons,  as  well  as  those  of  any  state  in  the  union.  Political 
factors  were  but  remotely  influential,  and  permanence  in  office 
as  well  as  ability  in  management  characterized  the  superintend- 
ents. The  state  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  it  has  been  held  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  nearly 
every  session  of  the  legislature  since  its  organization  new  and 
important  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  it,  and  increased 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  its  necessary  expenses.  The 
secretaries,  only  two  of  them  since  its  organization,  were  both 
men  of  capacity  and  industry,  who  enjoyed  the  public  confidence 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  various  boards  of  trustees  were 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  eminent  and  respectable  citizens 
who  from  pride  in  their  work  and  from  a  desire  to  serve  the 
public  had  given  much  time  and  toil  to  their  duties  without  com- 
pensation. No  scandal  of  any  kind  has  occurred  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wards  of  the  state  in  many  years. 

Why,  then,  should  any  change  have  occurred  in  the  manage- 
ment ?  It  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  exertions  and 
advocacy  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Dunn,  auditor  of  state,  who  will 
deserve  the  credit  for  success,  and  who  must  share  at  least  the 
responsibility  of  any  adverse  fortune,  coming  to  the  new  system. 

In  his  report  to  the  legislature  of  1899  Mr.  Dunn  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  management  of  state  institutions,  alleging  that 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  had  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
by  consolidating  the  management  of  all  institutions  under  a 
single  board.  The  legislature  did  not  follow  the  suggestion,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  do  so  was  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  legislature  was  Republican,  while 
Governor  Lind,  who  was  a  Republican-Populist-Democrat,  would 
have  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  first  members  of  the  new 
board,  should  one  be  created. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  message  of 
Governor  Lind  to    the    same    legislature    discussed  the  whole 
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question  with  great  candor,  presenting  with  singular  ability  the 
argument  for  and  against  the  change.  He  thought  it  beyond 
question  that,  if  all  the  purchases  for  the  institutions  were  made  by 
a  single  agency,  money  would  be  saved,  there  would  be  no  strife 
between  the  different  institutions,  and  the  reports  from  them 
would  no  longer  be  colored  by  local  bias  or  interests.  Members 
of  separate  boards  were  often  lobbyists  for  their  particular  insti- 
tution, without  considering  the  interests  of  the  state  at  large. 

The  dangers  of  the  board  of  control  plan  were  thus  summa- 
rized : 

....  that  the  appointments  are  as  likely  to  take  the  political  complexion 
as  in  the  make-up  of  the  separate  boards.  If  inefficiency  or  lack  of  probity 
find  place,  the  resulting  danger  is  greater  because  of  the  greater  power. 
There  is  also  greater  danger  of  stagnation,  and  that  a  demoralizing  and 
bureaucratic  spirit  may  gain  ascendency. 

In  the  same  message  he  said :  "Our  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities  has  done,  and  is  doing,  valuable  work,  and  is  exer- 
cising a  wholesome  control  over  our  institutions."  In  a  public 
address  given  later  he  repeated  this  testimony  in  a  very  warm 
indorsement  of  Secretary  Jackson.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here 
that  at  no  time  in  the  discussion  was  this  board  adversely  criti- 
cised. Mr.  Dunn  and  the  present  governor  both  agreed  that 
this  board  should  continue,  even  if  the  board  of  control  plan 
was  adopted,  but  it  failed  in  the  legislature. 

Governor  Lind  recommended  as  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  system  the  matter  of  analyzed 
accounts,  so  that  a  prompt  and  correct  comparison  might  be 
made  in  the  expenditures  of  the  various  institutions.  This  sug- 
gestion was  approved  by  the  legislature,  and  an  additional 
appropriation  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  was  made 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  the  entering  wedge  for  the  new 
method  of  management. 

Mr.  Dunn  renewed  his  recommendation  for  a  board  of  con- 
trol in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1901.  Governor  Van 
Sant  also  recommended  the  board  of  control  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage. The  argument  of  each  was  chiefly  the  saving  to  be  made 
in  purchasing  supplies. 
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Little  discussion  of  the  proposed  change  occurred  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  opposition  to  the  measure  was  made  chiefly 
by  the  Pioneer  Press,  which  suggested  that  the  humanitarian  side 
would  be  best  conserved  by  the  present  system,  and  that  the 
financial  advantages  hoped  for  could  be  better  secured  by  a  pur- 
chasing agent,  leaving  the  general  management  as  it  was.  It 
was  argued  by  some  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  change  lay  in 
the  desire  to  build  up  a  political  machine  that  would  control  the 
hundreds  of  employes  of  the  various  institutions.  This  objec- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  votes  to  the  cause.  Governor 
Van  Sant  had  suggested  a  "non-partisan"  board  in  his  message, 
and  a  provision  that  not  more  than  two  of  the  members  should 
belong  to  the  same  political  party  was  in  the  first  draft  of  the  bill, 
but  was  stricken  out  by  amendment.  During  the  progress  of  the 
measure  in  the  legislature  the  governor  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee of  three  citizens  to  investigate  the  board  of  control  sys- 
tem, and  other  methods  of  administration  in  adjacent  states.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Hon.  C.  A.  Morey,  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican state  central  committee;  Hon.  W.  E.  Lee,  ex-speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives ;  and  ex-Senator  A.  W.  Leavitt ; 
the  first  two  being  Republicans  and  the  last  being  a  "gold 
Democrat,"  but  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  last 
two  general  elections,  Mr.  Morey  was  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  Governor  Van  Sant  on  the  committee  that  managed  his 
campaign.  The  committee  made  a  favorable  report,  the  bill 
became  a  law,  and  the  committee  was  then  appointed  as  the 
first  Board  of  Control  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  been 
named  as  the  committee  of  investigation  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  system.  The  committee  in  its  report  suggested  that  a 
section  be  added  to  the  bill  prohibiting  political  ihfluences  in  the 
institutions.     The  section  was  added. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  controversy  arose  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  financial  comparisons  which  showed  a  large  saving  in 
favor  of  the  board  of  control  system.  All  who  have  familiarity 
with  statistics  know  that  to  have  real  value  variations  must 
occur  under  substantially  identical  conditions.  This  obvious 
rule  was  not  strictly  followed  in  the  discussion. 
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Aside  from  the  financial  argument,  perhaps  the  most  potent 
reason  for  the  change  was  the  desire  to  suppress  the  insolent  local 
lobby  which  persisted  in  regarding  each  institution  as  a  gratuity 
from  the  state  to  the  town  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  therefore 
to  be  managed  by  local  wisdom  in  local  interests. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Control  it  is  said  that 
the  cities  of  the  state  were  not  to  be  "recognized"  because  they 
had  already  received  more  "patronage"  than  they  were  entitled 
to  have,  and  therefore  the  members  must  come  from  the  coun- 
try. In  spite  of  the  infelicity  of  having  made  use  of  the  same 
men  for  investigating  the  merits  of  a  system  of  which  they  were 
to  be  beneficiaries,  the  general  impression  is  that  the  men  com- 
posing the  new  board  are  capable  and  honest,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem will  be  fairly  tried  on  its  merits. 

Samuel  G.  Smith. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


RELATION  OF  CHARITY- ORGANIZATION  SOCIETIES 
TO  RELIEF  SOCIETIES  AND  RELIEF-GIVING. 

In  order  to  formulate,  if  possible,  a  practicable  plan  of 
cooperation  between  charity-organization  societies  and  relief 
societies  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  relations  existing 
between  them  in  those  cities  in  the  United  States  in  which  both 
are  found,  and  also  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  the  charity- 
organization  societies  are  accustomed  to  give  relief  from  their 
own  funds,  upon  which  point  there  seemed  to  be  some  confusion 
of  thought.  Questions  were  sent  out,  to  which  replies  were 
received  from  societies  in  seventy-five  cities.  Almost  all  the 
more  important  ones  were  heard  from,  and  the  conclusions  based 
upon  their  reports  may  safely  be  considered  as  fairly  represent- 
ing all. 

With  reference  to  the  practice  of  giving  relief  from  their  own 
funds,  fifty-one  societies  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  twenty- 
four' in  the  negative;  but  an  analysis  of  the  reports  leads  to  a 
modification  of  these  figures. 

Such  an  analysis  shows  that  eight  of  the  twenty-four  socie- 
ties that  classify  themselves  as  non-relief-giving  provide  imme- 
diate relief  in  urgent  cases,  pending  adjustment,  either  from  their 
general  funds  or  from  special  funds  maintained  for  that  purpose; 
three  others  authorize  their  agents  to  expend  money  from  their 
own  purses  in  emergencies,  which  will  be  refunded  to  them  by 
the  society  from  some  source ;  two  have  a  combination  of  both 
methods ;  five  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000  are  indefinite  in  their 
answers  upon  this  point ;  while  the  remaining  seven  societies  assert 
that  direct  relief  is  procured  wholly  from  outside  sources.  In 
two  of  the  seven  last  mentioned  the  relation  with  the  relief 
society  is  so  close  as  to  amount   to  a  consolidation,  as  in  one 

'  These  are  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  Newark,  Providence, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Lynn,  Mass.;  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Maiden,  Mass.;  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Salem,  Mass.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Grinnell, 
la.;  Newburyport,  Mass.;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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instance  the  secretary  of  the  charity-organization  society  is  also 
the  secretary  of  the  relief  society,  and  in  the  other  instance  the 
two  societies  occupy  the  same  building,  issue  joint  appeals  for 
money,  and  publish  a  joint  annual  report,  while  the  charity- 
organization  society  does  all  the  investigating  for  both  societies, 
and  writes  orders  for  groceries  which  the  relief  society  pays 
without  question. 

Of  the  remaining  five  societies  that  seem  clearly  to  rely  upon 
outside  sources,  four  are  in  small  cities,  and  all  five  of  them  have 
perfected  arrangements  by  which  immediate  aid  in  emergencies 
will  be  given  by  relief  societies  upon  their  recommendation 
without  reinvestigation. 

Some  of  the  societies  have  had  valuable  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  relief  work,  and  the  views  of  some  general  secre- 
taries upon  this  point  will  be  interesting. 

The  general  secretary  in  Denver  (population  150,000) 
writes : 

I  think  we  can  do  our  work  much  more  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  by 
having  an  emergency  fund  and  supplementing  it  by  individual  assistance 
than  we  could  by  depending  upon  a  separate  relief  society,  wherein  there  is 
always  likelihood  of  a  difference  of  opinion  about  cases  and  about  methods  in 
general. 

The  general  secretary  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  writes  : 

Our  community  is  small,  60,000  population  ;  there  was  no  relief  society, 
and  it  would  have  been  an  egregious  error  to  have  tried  to  organize  one. 
We  organize  substitutes  for  relief,  and  when  direct  relief  is  necessary  we 
follow  one  of  two  plans :  (i)  if  need  is  temporary  and  limited,  we  use  our 
own  funds ;  (2)  if  need  is  likely  to  be  continuous  or  is  large,  we  appeal  to 
individuals  or  through  the  newspapers. 

The  general  secretary  in  Portland,  Ore.  (population  90,000), 
writes : 

The  attempt  was  made  in  the  first  place,  twelve  years  ago,  to  make  this 
strictly  a  charity-organization  society,  but  a  few  years  in  that  direction 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  combining  relief  work  with  the  other.  We 
have,  I  think,  succeeded  in  doing  this  without  giving  place  to  the  evil  effects 
that  are  usually  supposed  to  arise  from  such  a  combination.  Outdoor  relief 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  begging  practically  abolished,  and  a  good 
degree  of  cooperation  secured  among  churches,  societies,  and  benevolent 
individuals.     The  county  commissioners  contemplate  discontinuing  outdoor 
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relief  and  have  followed  our  example  in  requiring  work  from  able-bodied 
persons  asking  relief.  The  situation  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
improves  from  year  to  year. 

The  general  secretary  in  Worcester,  Mass.  (population  100,- 
000),  writes: 

I  was  trained  to  believe  that  the  associated  charities  should  never  give 
relief,  and  came  to  this  city  to  take  up  the  work  "firm  in  the  faith."  I  found 
the  society  giving  relief  and  thought  it  not  wise  to  make  changes  until  I  knew 
local  conditions.  After  five  years'  careful  study  I  have  come  to  the  following 
conclusions:  (i)  We  must  have  some  general  relief  work.  (2)  It  is  not  wise 
to  run  the  risk  and  incur  the  expense  of  a  separate  society  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  giving  relief.  (3)  If  aid  must  be  given,  the  motive  for  which  it  is 
given  and  the  result  to  the  recipients  are  the  points  to  be  considered,  and  not 
merely  the  method  by  which  it  is  dispensed. 

The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  subject  of 
relief  between  some  which  report  themselves  in  the  non-relief- 
giving  class  and  those  which  do  not  is  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the 
societies  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  New  York  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  received  and  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  as 
intermediary,  and  also  distributed  through  its  agents  several 
thousand  dollars  of  a  special  relief  fund  which  was  placed  in  its 
hands ;  and  when  urgent  need  was  found  which  could  not  well 
be  supplied  from  the  regular  sources  organized  by  the  society, 
the  agents  were  authorized  to  expend  money  from  their  own 
purses,  which  was  refunded  by  the  society  from  some  source. 
None  of  this  money  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  funds  of 
the  society. 

The  society  in  Chicago  did  almost  exactly  the  same  thing. 
It  also  collected  and  expended  a  considerable  sum  as  inter- 
mediary, and  likewise  expended  a  special  relief  fund  which  was 
placed  in  its  hands;  and  its  agents  expended  money  in  emergencies 
until  other  sources  could  be  reached.  But  all  of  this  money  was 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  society  and  made  up  the 
aggregate  of  the  amount  reported  as  expended  for  relief.  The 
main  difference  between  the  methods  of  the  two  societies  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  If  comparisons  were  to  be  care- 
fully made  between  many  other  societies  of  the  two  classes,  the 
differences  would  be  found  to  consist  largely  of  arbitrary  classifi- 
cation. 
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Of  those  societies  that  state  that  they  give  relief  from  their 
own  funds  thirty-nine  are  in  cities  that  have  no  general  relief 
societies  and  include  most  of  the  smaller  cities.  The  remainder 
of  this  class,  twelve  in  number,  restrict  their  relief,  for  the  most 
part,  to  emergencies  and  to  those  cases  for  which  appropriate 
relief  cannot,  except  with  great  difficulty,  be  procured  from  any 
other  source.  The  statements  upon  this  point  are  clearly  borne 
out  by  the  records  of  their  expenditures. 

The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  practice  of  charity-organization  societies  in  giving  relief 
are : 

1.  With  the  exception  of  possibly  half  a  dozen  societies, 
all  but  one  of  which  are  in  the  small  cities,  charity-organization 
societies  provide  immediate  relief  in  urgent  cases  from  funds  in 
the  hands  of  their  agents.  These  funds  are,  first,  "interim  aid," 
"special  relief,"  "emergency  relief,"  "golden  book,"  or  other 
special  funds  maintained  for  that  purpose ;  or,  secondly,  the 
general  funds  of  the  societies ;  or,  thirdly,  the  money  of  the 
agents,  which  they  advance  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
be  reimbursed. 

2.  The  reliance  of  many  charity-organization  societies  upon 
their  own  general  or  special  funds  for  relief  is  due,  first,  to  the 
absence  of  relief  societies ;  secondly,  to  the  failure  to  secure 
cooperation  with  existing  relief  societies ;  thirdly,  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  delay  of  complying  with  the  conditions  upon  which 
relief  may  be  had  from  relief  societies  with  which  cooperation 
is  incomplete. 

Relief-giving  was  omitted  from  the  work  of  the  first  charity- 
organization  society  for  special  reasons,  but  the  conditions 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  it  possible  for  the  societies  in 
the  United  States  to  follow  the  original  plan  with  success.  The 
effort  to  do  so  has  undoubtedly  led  to  some  confusion  of  thought 
and  waste  of  energy.  As  the  prevailing  methods  are  so  widely 
at  variance  with  what  has  generally  been  considered  the  stand- 
ard, it  would  be  wise  to  revise  the  principles  of  charity-organiza- 
tion societies  upon  this  point  to  suit  local  conditions  and  prevent 
harmful  misunderstanding. 
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Their  real  duty  consists  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  fact  that  material  relief  is  only  the  preliminary  step 
in  the  process  of  regenerating  the  individual,  a  step  that  under 
some  circumstances  need  not  be  taken  at  all ;  that  constructive 
work  which  shall  develop  the  individual  beyond  the  need  of 
alms  is  the  supreme  aim.  It  is  in  the  emphasis  of  the  latter 
rather  than  in  the  denial  of  the  former  function  that  the  charity- 
organization  society  will  fulfill  its  true  mission. 

That  part  of  the  inquiry  which  pertained  to  the  relations  that 
exist  between  charity-organization  societies  and  relief  societies 
shows  that  their  cooperation  involves  the  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  relief  societies  of  the  following  things:  (i)  report 
to  the  charity-organization  society  the  names  of  the  people 
aided;  (2)  refer  applicants  to  the  charity-organization  society 
for  investigation;  (3)  grant  no  relief  upon  the  recommendation 
of  other  societies  or  individuals  without  the  indorsement  of  the 
charity-organization  society;  (4)  give  immediate  relief  in  emer- 
gencies upon  the  recommendation  of  the  charity-organization 
society  without  reinvestigation;  (5)  be  guided  or  controlled  by 
the  charity-organization^society  in  the  amount,  kinds,  and  dura- 
tion of  relief  to  families  or  individuals  recommended  by  it. 

Nine  societies  reported  that  their  relations  with  relief  societies 
included  all  five  of  these  points,  by  which  they  were  given 
exclusive  control  of  the  work  of  the  relief  societies.  Fourteen 
others  reported  that  the  relief  societies  observed  only  the  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  which  gave  them  complete  control  of  the  relief 
to  families  recommended  by  them.  Eight  more  were  willing  to 
cooperate  to  the  extent  of  granting  relief  in  emergencies  before 
making  an  independent  investigation. 

Almost  without  exception  the  expressions  of  satisfaction 
with  the  existing  relations  became  the  more  marked  as  the 
cooperation  involved  the  larger  number  of  the  five  points 
enumerated  above,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  exclusive  control  by 
the  charity-organization  society  is  the  ideal  relation.  Exclusive 
control  does  not  imply  coercion,  but  a  relation  entered  into 
willingly  by  both  societies,  the  relief  society  reserving  the  right 
of  independent  judgment  if  necessary.     The  relation  approaches 
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or  involves  exclusive  control  in  those  instances  in  which  one 
society  was  organized  specifically  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
other,  or  when  an  older  society  was  reorganized  for  that  purpose. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  found  in  Baltimore,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Indianapolis,  Maiden,  Mass.;  Kansas  City,  and  possibly 
others.  This  is  further  evidence  that  such  a  relationship  is 
regarded  as  ideal. 

When  cooperation  is  complete  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
for  the  two  societies  to  consolidate.  This  has  occurred  in  at 
least  two  cities  in  which  one  individual  has  been  made  the 
executive  officer  of  both  societies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
such  a  consolidation  has  taken  place  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  although 
the  charter  under  which  the  charity-organization  society  was 
incorporated  prohibits  the  giving  of  relief  from  its  own  funds. 

It  has  been  more  difficult,  it  seems,  to  establish  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  those  relief  societies  that  have  great  activity 
than  with  those  of  less  energy.  This  is  naturally  the  result  of 
a  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  relief  society  to  place  itself  in  what 
might  appear  to  be  a  position  of  subordination  to  the  charity- 
organization  society.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  is  in 
New  York  city,  in  which  both  societies  are  very  active.  Formerly 
the  charity-organization  society  was  able  to  get  relief  for  families 
recommended  by  it  from  the  relief  society  without  a  reinvesti- 
gation and  without  losing  control  of  the  case.  But  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  relief  society  has  refused  to  give  relief 
except  when  the  case  has  been  fully  surrendered  to  it.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  good  many  instances  in  the  organization  of 
other  sources  of  relief  which  can  be  controlled  by  the  charity- 
organization  society.  The  cooperation  between  the  two  societies 
there  does  not  consist  in  a  "division  of  labor"  upon  the  same 
families,  but  in  a  division  of  families  or  cases,  somewhat  after 
the  manner,  it  seems,  of  the  division  of  traffic  by  competing 
railroad  lines. 

This  inquiry  has  been  one-sided,  as  it  has  been  conducted 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  charity-organization   society  only.^ 

'  The  writer  proposes  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  farther  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
relief  societies. 
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The  conclusion  reached,  however,  is  that  the  most  satisfac- 
tory relation  between  the  societies  is  found  when  the  relief 
society  is  passive,  not  because  it  must  be,  but  because  its  con- 
fidence in  the  efficiency  of  the  charity-organization  society  makes 
it  willing  to  abide  by  its  acts  and  follow  its  advice.  Ordinarily 
it  should  serve  simply  as  a  repository  of  a  relief  fund  to  be 
expended  as  the  charity-organization  society  should  direct.  Any 
extension  of  its  activity  should  be  along  lines  not  covered  by 
the  charity-organization  society,  like  the  development  of  indus- 
trial relief,  savings  banks,  etc. 

Charles  Meredith  Hubbard. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


.      SOCIAL  ASSIMILATION. 
PART  I.     PRINCIPLES. 
I.       DEFINITION   AND    ORIGIN. 

Writers  on  historical  and  social  science  are  just  beginning 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  large  subject  of  social  assimilation. 
The  impulse  given  to  thought  along  this  new  line  is  mainly  due 
to  the  influence  of  Ludwig  Gumplowicz,  who  makes  assimilation 
the  most  important  social  fact  and  considers  it  the  cause  of  all 
advance  in  civilization.  To  him  the  struggle  of  races  is  the 
supreme  law  of  social  life,  and  the  resulting  "cross-fertilizations 
of  culture"^  the  cause  of  progress.'  This  is  the  thesis  of  all  his 
writings,  and  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  handles  his  theme  has 
opened  up  a  vast  new  field  for  the  coming  sociologist.  Of  hardly 
less  importance  in  this  regard  is  the  work  of  Gustav  Ratzen- 
hofer,3  and  already  through  the  combined  efforts  of  these  two 
the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  stands  ready  for 
planting.  The  Russian  sociologist  Novicow  also  recognizes  the 
importance  which  the  fact  of  assimilation  is  to  take  in  all  soci- 
ological theory,  for  he  prophesies  that  in  the  future  treatises  on 
assimilation  will  form  vast  libraries,  such  as  today  are  made  by 
the  treatises  on  strategy,  tactics,  or  law.'* 

That  the  subject  has  until  recently  received  little  attention 
is  readily  seen  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  works  of  our  leading 

•  E.  A.  Ross,  Social  Control,  p.  339.     New  York  :    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 

'  Gumplowicz,  Der  Rassenkampf,  p.  254 :  "  Durch  die  ganze  Geschichte  der 
Menschheit  ein  fortwahrender  Amalgatnirungsprozess  hindurchzieht,  der,  von  den 
kleinsten  primitiven  syngenetischen  Gruppen  ausgehend,  nach  irgend  einem  uns 
unbekannten  rassebildenden  Gesetz  die  kleinen  heterogenen  Gruppen  immer  mehr  zu 
grossen  Gesammtheiten,  zu  Volkern,  Nationen  und  Rassen  zusammenschliesst  und 
amalgamirt  und  sie  immer  gegen  andere  ebenso  zusammengeschlossene  und  amal- 
gamirte  Volker,  Nationen  und  Rassen  in  den  Kampf  und  durch  denselben  zu  immer 
neuen  Herrschafts-  und  Culturgebieten  fuhrt,  die  wieder  das  Heterogene  zusammen- 
schmelzen  und  amalgamiren." 

^ Die  sociologische  Erkenntnis.     Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1898. 

*  Novicow,  Les  Luttes  entre  Sociites  humaines,  p.  128. 
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sociologists  and  historians.  The  word  itself  rarely  appears,  and 
when  the  theme  is  touched  upon  no  clearly  defined,  stable  idea 
seems  to  exist,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus  Giddings 
at  one  time  identifies  assimilation  with  "reciprocal  accommoda- 
tion."* In  another  place  he  defines  it  as  "the  process  of  grow- 
ing alike,"'  and  once  again  he  tells  us  it  is  the  method  by  which 
foreigners  in  United  States  society  become  Americans.^  Nor 
are  M.  Novicow's  ideas  on  the  subject  perfectly  lucid,  for  he 
considers  assimilation  sometimes  as  a  process,  at  other  times  as 
an  art,  and  again  as  a  result.  He  makes  the  term  "denational- 
ization" coextensive  with  our  "assimilation,"  and  says  that  the 
ensemble  of  measures  which  a  government  takes  for  inducing  a 
population  to  abandon  one  type  of  culture  for  another  is  denation- 
alization. Denationalization  by  the  authority  of  the  state  carries 
with  it  a  certain  amount  of  coercion ;  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  measure  of  violence.  In  the  next  sentence,  how- 
ever, we  are  told  that  the  word  "  denationalization"  may  also  be 
used  for  the  non-coercive  process  by  which  one  nationality  is 
assimilated  with  another.  M.  Novicow  further  speaks  of  the  art 
of  assimilation,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  result  of  the  intellectual 
struggle  between  races  living  under  the  same  government, 
whether  free  or  forced,  is  in  every  case  assimilation.*  Burgess  , 
also  takes  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject,  restricting  the  operation 
of  assimilating  forces  to  the  present  and  considering  assimila- 
tion a  result  of  modern  political  union.  He  says  :  "  In  modern 
times  the  political  union  of  different  races  under  the  leadership 
of  the  dominant  race  results  in  assimilation. "s 

From  one  point  of  view  assimilation  is  a  process  with  its 
active  and  passive  elements ;  from  another  it  is  a  result.  In 
this  discussion,  however,  assimilation  is  considered  as  a  process 
due  to  prolonged  contact.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  defined  as  that 
process  of  adjustment  or  accommodation  which  occurs  between 
the  members  of  two  different  races,  if  their  contact  is  prolonged 
and  if  the  necessary  psychic  conditions  are  present.     The  result 

'  Giddings,  Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  49.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  70.  ^Ibid.,  p.  49. 

♦Novicow,  Les  Luttes  entre  Societis  humaines,  pp.  128,  152. 

s  Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law,  Vol.  I,  p.  2. 
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is  group-homogeneity  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Figuratively 
speaking,  it  is  the  process  by  which  the  aggregation  of  peoples 
is  changed  from  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  into  a  chemical 
compound. 

Assimilation  arises  with  the  very  beginnings  of  human 
association.  Various  modes  of  intercourse  may  have  prevailed 
among  primitive  men.  Their  meetings  may  have  been  friendly, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Eskimos  today,  or  they  may  have  been 
warlike.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  state  of  human  associa- 
tion was  that  of  peace  as  it  was  that  of  independence.  Quite 
likely  is  it,  indeed,  that  this  should  have  been  the  case,  at  a  time 
when  authority  was  not  yet  established,  when  customs  were  not 
yet  formed,  when  association  was  yet  so  loose  that  even  the  bond 
of  kinship  was  scarcely  felt.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
organization  of  primitive  society,  whether  promiscuity  reigned 
and  the  mother-right,  in  consequence,  had  precedence  over  the 
father-right,  as  Bachofen,'  McLennan,*  and  Morgan 3  would  have 

'Bachofen,  Das  Mutterrecht,  pp.  xix,  xx,  10.  See  McLennan,  Studies  in 
Ancient  History,  pp.  319-25,  for  a  brief  outline  of  Bachofen's  views. 

'McLennan,  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  pp.  92-5. 

3  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  chap.  i.  Bachofen  from  the  study  of  myths,  McLennan 
from  the  study  of  ceremonials,  and  Morgan  from  the  study  of  American  tribal  institu- 
tions arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  promiscuity  was  the  original  state  of  the  human 
family.  Posada,  Theories  modernes  sur  les  Origines  de  la  Famille,  de  la  Soci^te  et  de 
r£tat,  pp.  48-53.  Spencer,  in  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  p.  602,  says:  "We 
have  thus  to  begin  with  a  state  in  which  the  family,  as  we  understand  it,  does  not 
exist  In  the  loose  groups  of  men  first  formed  there  is  no  established  order  of  any 
kind :  everything  is  indefinite  and  unsettled.  As  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another 
are  undetermined,  so  are  the  relations  of  men  to  women.  In  either  case  there  are  no 
guides  save  the  passions  of  the  moment,  checked  only  by  fear  of  consequences." 
Also  ibid.,  p.  6 10.  LuBBOCK,  in  the  Origin  of  Civilization,  p.  99,  asserts  that  there 
was  a  period  when  kinship  was  determined  by  feminine  filiation,  but  repudiates  the 
idea  of  a  period  when  feminine  power  was  supreme.  Giraud-Teulon,  in  his 
Origines  du  Mariage  et  de  la  Famille,  pp.  240,  241,  admits  that  there  was  an  epoch 
when  the  preservation  of  the  species  was  the  principal  social  and  religious  law. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  assert  the  essential  early  predominance  of  woman  and  to  say  that 
"  the  great  religious  and  political  function  of  the  queens  of  Egypt  was  maternity." 
The  aim  of  Dr.  Lothar  von  Dargun's  book  Mutterrecht  und  Vaterrecht  is  to  show 
the  distinction  between  relationship  and  power.  The  fact  that  relationship  is  traced 
through  the  mother  in  a  certain  group  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  feminine  power 
is  dominant  in  that  group. 
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us  believe,  or  whether,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  ^  and  M.  Fustel  de 
Coulanges'  strongly  insist,  the  paternal  element  was  paramount 
in  descent  and  authority,  in  the  first  association  of  men,  certain 
it  is  that  contact  of  group  with  group  was  inevitable  from  the 
very  beginning.  At  first  the  mere  fact  of  contact  spontaneously 
engendered  assimilation,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  feeble  and 
unconscious.  Contact  of  different  peoples,  whether  caused  by 
festivals  or  battles,  led  to  complicated  genetic  relationships,  and 
through  heredity  the  individuals  of  different  groups  became 
more  and  more  alike.  Soon,  too,  assimilation  was  accelerated 
through  the  rite  of  adoption,  which  came  into  vogue  early  in  the 
history  of  human  association.  Thus  assimilation  begins  its 
work  at  the  dawn  of  social  life.  This  unconscious  or  spontane- 
ous assimilation  came  into  being  simply  through  the  working  of 
the  environment,  through  mere  prolonged  contact. 

But  since  this  study  is  concerned  with  assimilation  as  a  social 
activity,  consciously  directed  by  the  state — in  a  word,  with  pur- 
posive assimilation  —  it  will  deal  only  with  societies  that  have  pro- 
duced a  civilization.  Consideration  of  spontaneous  assimilation 
in  groups  that  have  achieved  nothing,  that  have  contributed  in 
no  way  to  the  world's  fund  of  established  knowledge,  will  not  be 
undertaken.  How,  now,  did  these  civilizations  arise  ?  The 
proofs  seem  to  be  convincing  enough  to  allow  the  answer : 
Through  conquest,  and  the  resulting  amalgamation  and  assimila- 
tion of  heterogeneous  ethnic  elements.  Though  Gumplowicz^ 
and  Ratzenhofer*  are  perhaps  too  sweeping  in  their  statements 
that  all  race-contact  was  at  first  hostile  and  resulted  in  wars  of 
extermination  which  were  succeeded  by  wars  of  conquest,  his- 
torical evidence  supports  the  theory  that  civilized  societies  arose 
in  consequence  of  conquest.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Giddings 
designates  Gumplowicz's  Rassenkampf  as    his    error s  and  says, 

'  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  1 17  ;  Early  Law  and  Custom,  chap.  7.  "  Maine  relied 
on  the  fact  of  male  jealousy  made  much  of  by  Darwin  to  prove  that  the  primitive 
family  was  under  paternal  power,  and  that  promiscuous  sexual  relations  could  never 
have  been  general."  (Giddings,  Principles,  p.  265.) 

"Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City,  chap.  viii. 

^  Der  Rassenkampf,  Part  IV  ;   The  Outlines  of  Sociology,  Part  III. 

^ Die  sociologische  Erkenntnis,  pp.  147-56.  ^Principles,  p.  298. 
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"  Conquest  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  social  evolution,  .... 
that  certain  sociologists  [here  reference  is  made  in  a  footnote  to 
Gumplowicz]  have  refused  to  admit  that  a  community  may 
become  highly  organized  in  any  other  way,"*  he  acknowledges 
"  that  the  great  historical  peoples  were  created  by  the  super- 
position of  races  or  sub-races."'  To  be  sure,,  many  factors 
cooperate  in  the  formation  of  a  complex  social  group.  But  does 
not  Giddings  grant  that  the  truly  complex  social  groups  —  those 
that  have  produced  civilizations — have  their  origin  in  conquest, 
when  he  says : 

Nevertheless  ....  it  must  be  also  admitted  as  one  of  the  most  certain 
facts  of  history  that  the  most  highly  organized  existing  societies  are  com- 
posed in  part  of  elements  that  have  survived  successive  waves  of  conquest, 
in  part  of  those  that  were  once  conquering  forces  but  were  afterwards  sub- 
jugated, and  in  part  of  elements  that  won  and  maintained  supremacy.  In 
fact,  for  many  generations  the  principle  of  ethnical  subordination  was  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  purposive  organization.^ 

Perhaps  not  until  types  were  somewhat  set,  custom  somewhat 
fixed,  authority  somewhat  defined,  the  tie  of  kinship  somewhat 
realized,  in  other  words,  not  until  the  group  was  firmly  enough 
knit  together  to  have  attained  some  degree  of  self-consciousness, 
perhaps  not  until  then  did  man  invariably  regard  his  fellow-man 
of  another  group  as  an  enemy.  Then  began  the  struggle.  Then 
Carlyle's  question,  "Can  I  kill  thee,  or  canst  thou  kill  me?"  as 
between  group  and  group,  had  to  be  answered. 

At  first  extermination  was  the  policy  of  the  victorious  host. 
Wars  of  extermination  naturally  left  little  impress  on  social 
development.  But  when  the  victors,  instead  of  annihilating  the 
weaker  race  and  marching  on  to  new  conquests,  spare  them 
and  settle  down  upon  their  land,  the  conditions  for  a  step 
upward  in  human  progress  are  laid.  Political  development 
resulting  in  the  historical  state  begins  when  one  group  is  able  to 
make  use  of  another  in  some  other  way  than  by  eating  them. 

^Principles,  p,  316.  'Ibid.,  p.  310. 

^Ibid.,  p.  316.  Woodrow  Wilson's  views  seem  to  coincide  with  those  of 
Gumplowicz  :  "  Absolute  isolation  for  any  of  these  early  groups  would  of  course  have 
meant  stagnation ;  just  as  surely  as  contact  with  other  groups  meant  war."  ( The  State 
p.  24.) 
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The  conquerors  enslave  the  subject  men  and  marry  the  pick  of 
the  subject  women.  Thus  the  subjugated  people  forms  a  lower 
stratum  in  the  new  group.  Slavery,  the  inevitable  result  of  con- 
quest, denotes  progress,  however,  for  it  supersedes  slaughter. 
The  chronicles  of  all  peoples  show  the  sequence  of  slavery  on 
war,  says  Spencer.  The  Egyptians  had  a  slave  class  recruited 
in  war,  and  Assyrian  history,  through  its  inscriptions,  reveals  a 
state  of  society  similar  to  that  existing  in  Egypt.  The  Hebrews 
were  slave-owners,  and  they  themselves  became  later  enslaved 
by  the  Romans.  Semi-barbarous  society,  as  seen  in  existing 
tribes,  repeats  the  story.  "The  Damaras  are  idle  creatures. 
What  is  not  done  by  the  women  is  left  to  the  slaves,  who  are 
either  descendants  of  impoverished  members  of  their  own  tribe 
.  ...  or  captured  bushmen."  "The  Biluchi  (a  tribe  of  Asia) 
do  not  themselves  do  the  laborious  work  of  cultivation,  but 
impose  it  upon  the  Jutts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  whom  they 
have  subjugated.  Says  Tennent:  'Slavery  in  Ceylon  was  an 
attribute  of  race ;  and  those  condemned  to  it  were  doomed  to 
toil  from  their  birth,' "^  After  the  conquest  the  conquering 
minority  perceives  that  without  some  degree  of  adjustment  or 
accommodation  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished to  live  side  by  side,  and  so  a  definition  of  position  and 
rights  follows,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  develops  into  insti- 
tutions. Common  life  is  now  more  advantageous  than  isolated 
life.  Hence  adjustment  is  made,  the  first  result  of  which  is 
some  sort  of  political  organization — the  establishment  of  social 
order  which  is  the  necessary  basis  of  social  progress.  Exploita- 
tion is  the  dominant  note  in  the  treatment  of  the  conquered  by 
the  conquerors,  and  social  inequality  becomes  the  principle  of 
organization  in  the  new  society.  The  conquered  people  are 
enslaved,  or  at  least  become  a  vast  industrial  mass  which  must 
work  for  the  conquerors.  In  the  course  of  time  they  are  differ- 
entiated into  classes  of  more  or  less  social  esteem.  The  con- 
querors reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  control,  and  soon  form 
the  military,  priestly,  and  political  classes  of  the  group.  The 
castes  of  the   East  point  to  subject  or  conquering  races :    the 

'  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  Ill,  468,  469. 
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agricultural  classes  of  India  are  the  Hindus  who  were  conquered 
by  the  Mohammedans ;  these  latter  form  the  merchant  and  war- 
rior classes.  The  Helots  of  Sparta  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  while  the  warriors  and  kings  were  the 
Dorians  who  subdued  them.  With  the  settlement  of  the  two 
races  side  by  side  begins,  spontaneously  at  first,  the  process  of 
assimilation;  first  agglomeration,  and  then  assimilation.  Mere 
agglomeration  begets  assimilation,  for  in  these  early  ages  of  his- 
tory, when  society  is  just  emerging  from  a  tribal  organization,  all 
races  are  near  enough  alike  to  make  the  process  of  fusion  com- 
paratively easy.  Then  there  is  no  body  of  tradition  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  race-consciousness  sufficiently  intense  to 
prevent  assimilation.  That  the  classes  after  the  establishment 
of  social  order  find  themselves  nearer  each  other  than  were  the 
hostile  races  before  the  conquest  is  due  to  the  workings  of 
spontaneous  assimilation.  Thus,  does  not  the  historical,  civil- 
ized state  arise  through  conquest?  Burgess,  however,  has  quite 
a  different  view  of  the  subject.  The  state  is  a  late  development 
of  the  nation,  he  asserts,  which  must  pass  through  many  prelimi- 
nary stages  in  its  development  before  it  reaches  the  political 
organization  or  state.  A  nation  he  defines  as  "a  population  of 
an  ethnic  unity  inhabiting  a  territory  of  a  geographic  unity." 
By  ethnic  unity  he  means  a  population  having  a  common  lan- 
guage and  literature,  common  custom,  and  common  conscious- 
ness of  rights  and  wrongs.^  But,  pray,  how  was  this  ethnic 
unity  formed  ?  This  Burgess  does  not  explain.  Now,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  unity  was  possible  only  through  the  assimila- 
tion which  resulted  from  the  conquest  of  one  race  by  another, 
and  this  assimilation  could  be  brought  about  only  \xnd&x  political 
organization  of  some  sort,  or,  in  other  words,  the  state.  Social 
order  was  the  necessary  basis  for  social  progress,  and  to  social 
progress,  caused  largely  by  assimilation,  the  nation  is  due." 

Spontaneous  assimilation  begins  with  race-contact,  but  the 
moment  the  governing  class  realizes  that  homogeneity  will  be 
advantageous   it  proceeds  to  bring  it  about  by  every  possible 

'  Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law,  Vol.  I,  pp.  I-3. 
»0n  "Die  Entstehung  des  Staates"  see  Ratzenhofer,  pp.  156-64. 
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means,  and  thus  assimilation  is  accelerated  through  deliberate, 
purposive  action  on  the  part  of  the  state.  In  all  early  civiliza- 
tions class,  rather  than  national,  homogeneity  is  the  desideratum. 
As  long  as  the  majority  of  the  people  are  dependent  on  the  ruling 
class  for  life  in  this  world  and  the  priestly  class  for  deliverance 
from  the  evils  of  the  next,  it  is  necessary  that  all  within  the  gov- 
erned class  shall  think  alike.  No  original  thought  can  be  toler- 
ated, and  effort  is  made  to  mold  all  in  a  common  form  through 
the  imposition  of  customary  law. 

Since  stability  is  the  essential  feature  in  the  early  history  of 
the  state,  since  the  establishment  of  political  unity,  military  dis- 
cipline, and  security  from  outside  attack  is  the  aim,  the  effort  of 
these  days  is,  as  Bagehot  puts  it,  to  cement  a  "cake  of  custom"* 
over  the  group.  The  food  to  be  eaten,  the  costumes  to  be  worn, 
the  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  the  callings  to  be  followed,  are 
all  prescribed.  This  rigid  custom  rule  accomplishes  beautifully 
the  desired  end,  that  all  within  a  class  shall  think  alike,  feel 
alike,  act  alike,  and  is  appropriate  to  the  stage  of  nation-making, 
where  class-homogeneity  is  essential.  But,  if  carried  beyond  its 
proper  stage,  it  stops  the  very  process  it  started  —  progress;  it 
destroys  the  very  structure  it  helped  to  erect.  Many  groups 
enforced  the  custom  rule  so  thoroughly  that  they  were  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  their  own  net  and  held  fast.  The  object-lessons 
offered  on  this  point  by  China,  Spain,  and  Peru  are  familiar. 
Custom  is  thus  all-binding  in  these  early  days  and  produces  a 
formal  unity  within  the  class.  Imitation  of  one  class  by  another 
is  not  tolerated,  however,  and  interclass  assimilation  does  not 
occur.  Custom  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  assimilating  forces 
in  ancient  times,  but  while  it  cements  firmly  all  within  the  class, 
it  holds  class  apart  from  class. 

Religion  is  the  other  chief  agent  made  use  of  by  civilizations, 
in  the  early  stage  of  their  development,  for  the  purpose  of  assimi- 
lation. After  the  conquest  the  gods  of  the  ruler  become  the 
national  gods.  "  To  have  the  same  gods,  to  be  watched,  loved, 
and  protected  by  the  same  deities,  to  be  destined  to  join  the 

^Physics  and  Politics,  pp.  27,  53.  See  especially  chapters  on  "Nation  Making," 
pp.  81-155. 
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same  unseen  company  at  death,  these  created  fellowship "  *  in 
these  early  days.  Thus  in  the  first  stages  of  assimilation,  while 
differences  are  strongly  accented,  a  degree  of  unity  is  attained, 
in  spite  of  the  rigid  class  system,  through  the  identity  of  the 
attitude  of  all  within  the  group  toward  the  problem  of  existence 
and  the  future  world.  In  all  ancient  civilizations  the  unknown 
plays  so  important  a  part  that  it  is  easier  to  establish  "  a  set  of 
fellowship  feelings"'  on  the  subject  of  religion  than  on  any 
other.  Adjustment  is  therefore  easiest,  and  consequently  first  to 
occur,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  establishment  of  a  sub- 
conscious mind,  as  Mr.  Fairbairn  calls  it,3  is  thus  one  of  the  early 
results  of  living  together.  The  case  of  India  offers  a  modern 
instance  of  this.  There  mixture  of  races  has  been  greater  than 
anywhere  in  Europe ;  the  differences  of  blood,  descent,  charac- 
ter, and  custom  have  been  preserved  and  sharply  emphasized  by 
the  inexorable  caste  system,  and  yet  a  wonderful  identity  of 
thought  among  all  castes  exists  on  the  attitude  toward  life  and 
death.  This  sub-conscious  Hindu  mind  is  utterly  impregnable  to 
western  ideas,  and  the  same  thing  maybe  said  of  the  sub-conscious 
Chinese  mind.  By  means,  then,  of  religion  a  certain  amount  of 
unity  is  established  throughout  the  group,  irrespective  of  class 
distinctions,  and  a  group-homogeneity  is  produced  sufficient  to 
hold  the  different  elements  together  for  long  periods. 

II.      THE    PROCESS    OF   ASSIMILATION. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  conditions 
necessary  to  assimilation  are  both  psychic  and  social.  The 
psychic  prerequisite  is  some  degree  of  "consciousness  of  kind"* 
in  the  elements  involved ;  the  existence  of  a  set  of  fellowship 

^  E.  A.  Ross,  "  Social  Control,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  II, 
p.  437- 

*Ibid.,  p.  436. 

3  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  "  Race  and  Religion  in  India,"  Contemporary  Review, 
August,  1899. 

<GiDDiNGS,  Principles,  p.  17.  According  to  Gumplowicz,  "consciousness  of 
kind"  is  "ein  Gefiihl  der  Einzelnen,  vermoge  dessen  dieselben  sich  an  die  eine 
Menschengruppe  enger  angeschlossen  und  naher  angezogen  fiihlen  als  an  andere 
Menschengruppen."     {Rassenkampf,  p.  244.) 
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feelings  in  the  group.  Without,  therefore,  a  potential  fellow- 
ship—  a  possibility  of  growing  to  see  important  things  from 
the  same  viewpoint  —  a  possibility  of  thought-sympathy  on 
vital  questions,  assimilation  cannot  take  place.  The  degree  of 
assimilation  will  depend  upon  the  latent  powers  in  both  groups 
and  the  assimilating  forces  to  which  they  are  subjected,  which 
tend  to  reduce  all  to  one  type.^  Antipathy  may  be  so  great  as 
to  prevent  all  union.  The  Chinese  is  so  utterly  out  of  the  sphere 
of  thought  of  the  western  man  that  his  non-assimilation  to  occi- 
dental culture  seems  well-nigh  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
ideals  of  the  Chinese  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
western  man ;  there  are  no  common  culture  bonds  between  the 
two  races  ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  agreement  as  to  a  view- 
point for  matters  essential  to  a  common  life.  Hence,  since  all 
this  precludes  the  formation  of  fellowship  feelings,  there  can  be 
no  assimilation. 

The  social  prerequisite  is,  of  course,  contact.  This  is  brought 
about  through  intercourse,  the  means  of  which  are  both  physical 
and  psychic.  Among  the  physical  are  the  railroad,  the  steam- 
boat, the  telegraph,  the  newspaper,  etc.;  among  the  psychic  are 
a  common  language,  diffusion  of  the  power  to  read,  common 
tradition,  common  culture,  etc.  In  ancient  civilizations  the  diffi- 
culty of  much  contact  between  the  members  of  the  group  was 
almost  insuperable,  owing  not  only  to  the  force  of  custom  which 
separated  class  from  class,  but  also  to  the  material  and  intellec- 
tual obstacles  to  intercourse,  and  the  consequent  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  sympathy  and  the  creation  of  fellowship  feelings. 
Technical  arts  were  still  in  their  infancy,  hence  easy  communica- 
tion was  not  possible  ;  nor  were  the  psychic  means  of  intercourse, 
a  common  language  and  power  to  read,  widespread.  Assimila- 
tion, therefore,  did  not  progress  rapidly  in  these  days.  Easy 
communication,  made  possible  through  inventions  due  to  advance 
in  mechanical  arts,  causes  rapicj  diffusion  of  sentiment,  and 
growth  of  fellowship  feelings.  Discussion  through  the  school, 
the  church,  the  club,  the  newspaper,  accelerates  the  process  of 

'  Mayo-Smith,  "  Assimilation  of  Nationalities  in  the  United  States,"  I,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  IX,  p.  431. 
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assimilation.  In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of  points  of 
contact,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  assimilation,  and  conversely. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  has  such  a  great  power 
of  assimilation  is  that  here  both  the  physical  and  psychic  means 
of  intercourse  are  more  highly  developed  than  elsewhere.  Amer- 
ica has,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  system  of  communication  in 
the  world,  a  system  which  does  much  toward  annihilating  the 
barriers  of  space  and  time,  and  which  is  responsible  for  the 
simultaneous  creation  of  sentiment  and  public  opinion,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  vast  land.  In  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  on  account  of  the  poor  means  of  travel  and  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  which  prohibits  the  publication  of  local  news 
and  the  discussion  of  internal  affairs  of  state,  such  a  thing  as 
common  sentiment  or  public  opinion  does  not  exist.  There  is 
no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg 
of  the  interior  condition  of  the  empire.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover how  reforms  work  in  the  provinces.  The  inevitable  result 
of  such  a  condition  is  to  retard  the  process  of  assimilation. 
The  unwieldy  character  of  the  Roman  empire,  too,  was,  no  doubt, 
due  largely  to  the  lack  of  a  perfected  system  of  intercourse. 
Creation  of  a  set  of  fellowship  feelings  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  too,  was,  in  consequence,  impossible.  Hence  only  a 
lax  unity  was  realized.*  That  intercourse  accelerates  assimilation 
is  shown  by  the  well-known  fact  that  in  high  mountain  regions 
and  in  islands,  which  present  difficulties  to  communication,  the 
population  is  always  far  behind  that  of  the  adjacent  lowland  or 
mainland  in  civilization.  In  the  Caucasus  region,  which  is  called 
an  ethnological  museum,  live  tribes  today  which  take  us  back  to 
the  time  of  Trajan.    Bryce  says  :  "  It  has  also  preserved  .... 

'  "At  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  extension  the  Roman  empire  occupied  five  million 
square  kilometers.  Mechanical  arts  were  not  then  developed  enough  to  cause  a  vital 
circulation  sufficiently  intense  throughout  a  territory  so  spread  out.  Maritime  travel 
was  moderately  rapid  ....  but  only  during  the  warm  season.  In  winter  navigation 
ceased.  Communication  by  land  was  much  slower.  After  the  great  Roman  roads  were 
built  and  relays  organized,  the  traveler  could  make  one  hundred  Roman  miles  in  a  day. 
The  most  distant  provinces  probably  could  not  be  reached  from  Rome  under  three  or 
four  weeks.  It  took  at  least  two  months  for  the  reaction  in  a  distant  province,  toward 
any  measure  enacted  at  Rome,  to  become  known  in  the  capital  city."  (Novicow 
Lei  Luttes  entre  Sociitis  kumaines,  p.  604.) 
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fragments  of  the  different  peoples  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
passed  by  it,  or  who  have  been  driven  by  conquest  into  it  from 
the  lower  country."^  The  last  persons  to  resist  union  with  Eng- 
land were  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  the  mountain  districts  of 
our  own  country  in  east  Tennessee  and  Georgia  give  instances  of 
belated  development.  Also  in  islands,  such  as  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, traditions  and  ancient  customs  persist  long  after  they  have 
been  given  up  in  the  mainland.  In  these  places  the  blood  feud 
or  vendetta  is  still  the  popular  method  of  meting  out  justice,  and 
the  ancient  laws  of  hospitality  are  still  in  force. 

The  process  of  assimilation  is  of  a  psychological  rather  than 
of  a  biological  nature,  and  refers  to  the  growing  alike  in  charac- 
ter, thoughts,  and  institutions,  rather  than  to  the  blood-mingling 
brought  about  by  intermarriage.  The  intellectual  results  of  the 
process  of  assimilation  are  far  more  lasting  than  the  physiologi- 
cal. Thus  in  France  today,  though  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
blood  is  that  of  the  aboriginal  races,  the  language  is  directly 
derived  from  that  imposed  by  the  Romans  in  their  conquest  of 
Gaul.'  Intermarriage,  the  inevitable  result,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  of  race-contact,  plays  its  part  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, but  mere  mixture  of  races  will  not  cause  assimilation. 
Moreover,  assimilation  is  possible,  partially  at  least,  with- 
out intermarriage.  Instances  of  this  are  furnished  by  the 
partial  assimilation  of  the  negro  and  the  Indian  of  the  United 
States.  Thinkers  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  great  importance 
once  attributed  to  intermarriage  as  a  factor  in  civilization.  Says 
Mayo-Smith,  "It  is  not  in  unity  of  blood,  but  in  unity  of  insti- 
tutions and  social  habits  and  ideals,  that  we  are  to  seek  that 
which  we  call  nationality,"  3  and  nationality  is  the  result  of 
assimilation.  Bryce,  too,  declares  that  intermixture  of  blood 
has    not   the    effect    once    attributed    to    it.*     Waitz   cites   two 

*  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,  p.  5 1. 

'  Taylor,  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  p.  204. 

3  "Assimilation  of  Nationalities  in  the  United  States,"  II,  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
Vol.  IX,  p.  670. 

*"  There  are  Europeans  who  hold  —  and  in  this  physiologically  minded  age  it  is 
natural  that  men  should  hold — that  the  evolution  of  a  distinctively  American  type 
of  character  and  manner  must  be  still  distant,  because  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
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opposed  views  as  to  the  result  of  race-mixture.  The  one 
holds  that  it  will  ultimately  cause  degeneration,  and  the  other 
that  it  alone  is  responsible  for  social  progress.  The  first  is 
the  theory  of  Gobineau ;  the  opposite,  the  view  of  Serres. 
Both  views,  however,  are  extreme,  though  there  is  more  truth 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.*  But  the  belief  that  mere 
mixture  of  races  will  inevitably  result  in  a  superior  people 
is  untenable.  Half-breeds,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  differ- 
ent races,  have  nowhere  attained  a  high  civilization.  The 
Indian  half-breed  and  the  mulatto  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  Kaffir  half-caste  of  south  Africa  and  the  Eurasian 
of  India,  uphold  this  statement.  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  studies 
of  heredity,  published  in  Natural  Inheritance^  first  demonstrated 
the  tendency  of  the  offspring  of  mixed  races  to  revert  to  the 
parent  types,  and  not  to  form  middle  types.'  Even  where 
half-breed  races  have  come  into  existence,  says  Taylor,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  one  of  the  parent  types.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century  the  Griquas,  half-breeds  between  the 
Dutch  Boers  and  the  Hottentots,  were  numerous  at  the  Cape,  but 
as  early  as  1825  they  had  practically  reverted  to  the  Hottentot 
type.3  Poesche's  wide  observation,  extending  over  many  years, 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  without  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood 
no  race  of  mulattoes  has  maintained  itself  to  the  third  genera- 
tion.^    In  India  there  is  no  third  generation  of  English  blood.s 

the  population  ....  must  take  a  long  time  to  become  mixed  and  assimilated.  This 
is  a  plausible  view,  yet  I  doubt  whether  differences  of  blood  have  the  importance 
which  it  assumes.  What  strikes  the  traveler,  and  what  the  Americans  themselves 
delight  to  point  out  to  him,  is  the  amazing  solvent  power  which  American  institutions, 
habits,  and  ideas  exercise  upon  newcomers  of  all  races.  The  children  of  Irishmen, 
Germans,  and  Scandinavians  are  far  more  like  native  Americans  than  prevalent  views 

of  heredity  would  have  led  us  to  expect I  venture,  however,  to  believe  that  the 

intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  into  which  the  settlers  from  Europe  come  has  more 
power  to  assimilate  men  than  their  race  qualities  had  power  to  change  it ;  and  that 
the  future  of  America  will  be  less  affected  by  this  influx  of  new  blood  than  anyone 
who  has  not  studied  the  American  democracy  of  today  can  realize."  (Bryce,  The 
American  Commonwealth,  Vol.  II,  p.  725.) 

^ Anthropologie  der  Natur-Volker,  Vol.  I,  pp.  422-4. 

•GiDDlNGS,  Principles,  p.  233.  3  Taylor,  The  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  p.  199. 

^PoESCHE,  Die  Arier,  p.  10;  quoted  in  Taylor,  p.  199. 

s  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  200. 
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The  belief  that  even  a  small  infusion  of  foreign  blood  accom- 
plishes good  results  is  often  instanced  by  the  Norman  Conquest, 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  assimilation  produced  by  the  Normans 
was  of  a  mental  rather  than  a  physiological  character.  Very 
little  effect  could  have  been  produced  on  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a 
whole  through  intermarriage,  owing  to  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  the  Normans.  The  transformation  of  type  into  the 
English  people  was  due  to  the  effect  of  the  superior  continental 
civilization  introduced  by  the  Normans.  Not  all  race-mixtures, 
moreover,  have  resulted  in  progress,  Sicily,  the  meeting-ground 
of  various  races,  has  always  been  most  unhappy.^  Giddings 
sums  up  the  latest  thought  on  the  subject  thus : 

Mixed  races,  after  natural  selection  has  eliminated  their  weaklings,  are 
taller,  stronger,  more  prolific,  and  more  adaptable  than  pure  races.  Anthro- 
pologists differ  in  regard  to  the  limits  within  which  cross-breeding  is  advan- 
tageous. Prichard's  o^xiixovi.  {Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  18)  that  hybrid 
offspring  are  equally  prolific  whether  their  parent  stocks  are  similar  or  most 
dissimilar  races  is  still  held  by  many  investigators.  The  consensus  of  the 
best  judgment  on  this  subject,  however,  supports  the  conclusion  of  J.  C.  Nott, 
that  two  resembling  races  produce  fertile  offspring,  but  that  when  very  unlike 
races  are  crossed  the  offspring  show  an  inherent  tendency  to  sterility  when 
kept  apart  from  parent  stocks  (Nott  and  Gliddon,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  397). 
This  is  the  belief  of  Vogt  {Lectures  on  Man,  p.  421)  and  of  Professor  Broca 
{Phenomena  of  Hybridity  in  Genus  Homo,  p.  60).  On  one  point  there  is  no 
dispute.  Crossing  creates  physiological  plasticity  and  variability.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  indeed,  that  some  hybrid  races  lack  stability.  Most  of  the  ethnical 
elements  that  have  mingled  in  civil  societies  have  been  sufficiently  unlike  to 
insure  plasticity  and  individual  vigor,  and  not  so  different  as  to  impair  the 
stability  or  the  fertility  of  the  resulting  stock.' 

It  is  readily  seen  that  there  are  two  elements  concerned  in 
the,  process  of  assimilation  —  the  active  and  the  passive  —  the 
assimilating  people  and  those  being  assimilated.  Consequently 
assimilation  has  a  dual  character — is  more  or  less  reciprocal  in 
its  action — a  process  of  give  and  take  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Attack  is  made  by  the  assimilating  people ;  response  is  given  by 
those  to  be  assimilated,  and  upon  the  character  of  this  response 
depends  the  amount  of  interaction  between  the  elements. 

'  Mayo-Smith,  "Assimilation  of  Nationalities  in  the  United  States,"  I,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Wo\.  IX,  pp.  430,  431. 
'Principles,  pp.  324,  325. 
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Conquest  changes  not  only  the  conquered,  but  also  the  conquerors 
[says  Woodrow  Wilson].  Insensibly,  it  may  be,  but  deeply,  they  are 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  subdued  or  absorbed  races.  Norman  does 
not  merge  with  Saxon  without  getting  Saxon  blood  into  his  own  veins  and 
Saxon  thoughts  into  his  head ;  neither  had  Saxon  overcome  Celt  without 
being  himself  more  or  less  taken  captive  by  Celtic  superstition.  And  these 
are  but  historical  instances  of  what  must  have  been  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  similar  events  in  "prehistoric"  times.' 

That  interaction  is  bound  to  follow  contact,  be  the  inter- 
course never  so  little,  is  instanced  by  frontier  life.  When  civilized 
man  on  the  borders  of  civilization  comes  in  contact  with  bar- 
barous or  semi-civilized  races,  there  is  modification  on  both  sides. 
Though  the  civilized  man  is  more  able  to  resist  than  the  rude 
man,  he  is  influenced  by  his  surroundings,  and  becomes  callous 
and  superstitious  and  lax  in  morals.  But  a  glance  at  the 
Americans  managing  mines  in  Mexico  substantiates  this  state- 
ment only  too  often  and  too  well. 

Whether  the  one  or  the  other  element  involved  shall  pre- 
dominate, and  to  what  degree  this  predominance  shall  extend,  or 
whether  the  process  shall  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  exchange, 
is  determined  largely  by  three  factors:  (i)  the  relative  culture 
stage  of  the  elements  involved  ;  (2)  the  relative  mass  of  the 
two  elements;  and  (3)  the  relative  intensity  of  race-con- 
sciousness." 

When  the  planes  of  culture  differ,  the  higher  element  tends 
to  predominate  over  the  lower.  Professor  Sayce  lays  down  the 
general  rule  that  when  a  small  body  of  invaders  bring  with  them 
a  high  civilization  their  language  will  prevail.  Visigothic  was 
soon  extirpated  in  Spain  ;  Dutch  flourishes  at  the  Cape.3  What 
is  true  of  the  language  is  more  than  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
the  rest  of  the  culture  of  the  invaders.  When  the  dominant  people 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  rest  in  civilization,  they  are  able  to 
impose  their  culture  easily  upon  the  conquered.     Indeed,  if  the 

'  The  State,  pp.  26,  27. 

» Gumplowicz  declares  that  the  result  of  race-collision  is  rigidly  determined  by 
law,  the  kind  of  people  arising  after  the  contact  being  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
relative  volume,  weight,  constitution,  cohesion,  and  structure  of  the  groups  involved. 
{Soziologische  Essays,  p.  16.) 

^  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology,  pp.  177,  178. 
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inferior  element  is  far  enough  below  the  superior  in  social  devel- 
opment, it  is  possible  that  the  conquering  minority  may  be 
reduced  to  one  man.  Instance  Bastian's  testimony  to  the  influ- 
ence of  one  white  man  upon  a  whole  savage  community.  The 
manner  of  life  and  personal  habits  of  the  tribe  were  greatly 
modified  through  his  advent.^  Novicow  asserts  that  if  an 
Englishman  establishes  himself  in  Spain,  Spanish  society  in  his 
vicinity  will  ascend  the  ladder  of  progress,  because  the  stranger 
brings  an  activity  superior  to  that  of  the  natives.'  The  state- 
ment that  the  higher  culture  tends  to  prevail  over  the  lower  often 
holds  good  in  cases  where  the  higher  culture  is  possessed  by  the 
conquered  people.  The  Romans  were  partially  Hellenized  in 
the  eastern  part  of  their  empire,  and  the  triumphant  Germans, 
in  the  barbarian  conquest  of  Rome,  were  finally  Romanized  in 
what  were  once  Roman  provinces.  Again,  it  is  true  that  the 
nearer  the  planes  of  culture,  the  greater  will  be  the  interaction. 
When  two  races  of  about  the  same  culture  stage  come  in  contact, 
characteristic  traits  of  each  will  persist.  There  often  results, 
therefore,  instead  of  an  imposition  of  the  civilization  of  the  con- 
querors upon  the  conquered,  such  a  reciprocal  action,  such  a 
modification  of  institutions  and  habits,  in  a  word,  such  a  fusion, 
that  a  new  type,  quite  distinct  from  either  of  its  component  ele- 
ments, arises.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  reaction 
is  seen  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  and  the  resulting 
English  type  of  culture.  When  the  elements  involved  have 
approximately  the  same  civilization,  the  language  used  after  the 
conquest  often  shows  how  keen  the  struggle  for  predominance 
has  been.  If  adjustment  cannot  be  made  immediately,  a  com- 
mon meeting-ground  is  given  through  the  use  of  a  neutral  tongue. 
Thus  in  Hungary,  where  there  has  been  such  a  struggle  of 
tongues,  Latin  was  the  language  of  administration  up  to  1849. 
In  the  second  place,  the   interaction  between  the   elements 

' "  Dr.  Petzoldt  ....  cites  Bastian's  testimony  that  even  one  short  visit  (to  cer- 
tain inner  African  tribes)  from  a  white  man  is  often  enough  to  destroy  the  peculiarity 
of  type.  '  New  tendencies  are  introduced  and  the  stability  is  immediately  diminished, 
though  only  to  progress  gradually  to  a  newer  higher  form.' "  (Williams,  A  Review 
of  Evolutional  Ethics,  p.  430.) 

*  Les  Luttes  entre  Societis  kumaines,  p.  565. 
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depends  upon  their  relative  mass.  Though  mass  perhaps  is  not 
as  important  an  influence  as  culture,  it  is  without  doubt  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  reaction.^  Other  things  being  the  same,  the 
more  equal  the  two  elements  in  mass,  the  more  reciprocal  their 
action ;  hence  the  effect  of  assimilating  forces  varies  inversely 
with  the  compactness  of  the  passive  element.  It  is  greatest  when 
the  passive  element  consists  of  isolated  individuals.  All  through 
ancient  history  both  the  attack  and  response  in  the  assimilating 
process  were  mass-action.  But  in  our  own  day  and  in  our 
own  land  the  process  of  assimilation  of  immigrants  involves  the 
action  of  a  group  upon  an  individual.  Our  vast  body  of  immi- 
grants comes,  not  as  a  horde,  but  as  individuals,  who  scattering 
through  American  society  are  rapidly  assimilated.  The  power 
of  the  assimilating  element  is  overwhelming.  There  is  little  or 
no  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  immigrant,  and  the  process  is 
accomplished  almost  without  his  knowledge.  Here  interaction 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  yet  it  does  exist.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
especially  in  the  effect  of  the  German  element  upon  our  music 
and  amusements.  But  that  the  resistance  to  assimilating  forces 
is  greater  the  more  it  is  made  en  masse  is  shown  by  the  persist- 
ence of  alien  customs  in  the  Mennonite  villages  of  Minnesota 
and  the  German  settlements  in  Wisconsin. 

The  interaction  between  the  elements  depends,  in  the  third 
place,  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  race-consciousness.  The 
more  intense  its  race-consciousness,  the  greater  the  resistance 
of  the  passive  element,  and  possibly  the  greater  its  counter-influ- 
ence ;  but  this  consciousness  may  be  so  intense  as  to  prevent  all 
assimilation.  Greek  civilization  was  not  lost  through  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece,  because  of  the  intense  race-consciousness 
among  the  Greeks,  which  not  only  prevented  surrender  of  their 
own  peculiar  culture,  but  was  instrumental  in  causing  its  adop- 
tion by  the  victors.  From  the  time  of  contact  the  Romans 
"played  the  Greek"  in  most  matters  of  social  life.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  empire  Greek  was  the  universal  tongue.     The 

» "  Whenever  two  nations  equally  advanced  in  civilization  are  brought  into  close 
contact,  the  language  of  the  most  numerous  will  prevail."  (Sayce,  Principles  of  Com 
parative  Philology,  p.  177.) 
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Prankish  assimilation  of  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons  offers  a  good 
illustration  on  this  point.  The  Bavarians,  a  loosely  united  peo- 
ple, with  little  race-sentiment  and  tradition,  yielded  easily  to  the 
Franks,  who  soon  imposed  their  whole  system  upon  them.  With 
the  Saxons,  however,  a  people  of  compact  race-homogeneity,  the 
case  was  quite  different.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  they 
were  the  only  German  people  who  still  clung  to  their  primitive 
religion  and  their  social  and  political  institutions.  It  took  thirty- 
three  years  of  hard  fighting  to  reduce  them  to  the  rule  of  the 
Franks.  Though  Charlemagne  forced  the  Christian  religion  and 
Roman  law  upon  the  Saxons,  Saxon  thought  and  custom  in  turn 
reacted  upon  the  civilization  of  the  conquering  people.  If  race- 
consciousness  is  intense  enough  to  prevent  change  of  attitude  or 
adaptation  to  new  conditions,  assimilation  cannot  take  place. 
Thus  in  India,  English  civilization  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
Hindu,  and  in  the  United  States  the  Chinese  seems  utterly 
impervious  to  American  influence.  In  both  these  cases  there 
is  such  a  radical  difference  in  tradition  and  history  that  fusion 
of  ideas  is  practically  impossible. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up  the  laws 
of  assimilation  herein  noted : 

1.  The  greater  the  number  of  points  of  contact  between 
the  races,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  assimilation,  and  con- 
versely. 

2.  When  the  planes  of  culture  differ,  the  higher  element 
tends  to  predominate  over  the  lower,  even  though  the  higher 
culture  is  possessed  by  the  conquered  people. 

3.  The  nearer  the  planes  of  culture,  the  greater  will  be  the 
interaction. 

4.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  more  equal  the  two  ele- 
ments in  mass,  the  more  reciprocal  will  be  their  action ;  hence 
the  effect  of  assimilating  forces  varies  inversely  with  the  com- 
pactness of  the  passive  element. 

5.  The  more  intense  its  race-consciousness,  the  greater  the 
resistance  of  the  passive  element,  and  possibly  the  greater  its 
counter-influence ;  but  this  consciousness  may  be  so  intense  as 
to  prevent  all  assimilation. 
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III.       THE    PROCESS    OF    ASSIMILATION CONTINUED. 

There  are  two  strongly  marked  methods  of  assimilation  : 
first,  the  coercive  method,  in  which  attack  is  made  by  force,  and 
which  marks  the  early  stages  of  social  growth ;  and  second, 
the  attractive  method,  in  which  attack  is  made  by  influence,  and 
which  occurs  at  a  period  of  later  social  development.  The  action 
of  the  first  is  direct ;  of  the  second,  indirect.  The  response  in 
the  first  is  caused  through  fear — a  realization  of  differences; 
in  the  second  it  is  caused  by  ambition  —  an  intense  realization 
of  likenesses.  The  coercive  method  is  suited  to  the  stage  of 
nation-forming  ;  the  attractive,  to  the  stage  of  nation-perfecting. 
The  coercive  method  implies  persecution  ;  the  attractive  method, 
toleration.  In  the  early  days  of  civilization  coercion  was  the 
method  of  appeal  most  potent  with  the  great  majority  whose 
low  intellectual  development  disposed  them  to  yield  readily 
through  fear  or  awe.  But  as  society  progressed,  and  intelligence 
spread  more  and  more  throughout  the  group,  this  method  became 
less  and  less  effective,  and  resort  must  needs  be  had  to  other 
means.  Hence  the  success  of  the  coercive  method  through  per- 
secution depends  largely  upon  the  culture  stage  of  the  people 
upon  whom  the  attack  is  made.  This  determines  the  character 
of  their  response,  which  is  also  influenced  by  their  intensity  of 
race-consciousness.  The  higher  the  culture,  the  more  intense 
the  race-consciousness  of  the  passive  element,  the  greater  will 
be  the  difficulty  of  assimilation  through  this  method. 

A  case  in  point  is  offered  by  the  recent  attempt  of  Germany 
to  assimilate  the  Danes  of  North  Schleswig.  The  Danes  have  a 
culture  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans,  and  cling  tenaciously  to 
their  own  language  and  traditions.  They  are  the  founders  of 
the  modern  sciences  of  archaeology  and  geology.  In  literature 
and  art  they  have  produced  an  Andersen  and  a  Thorwaldsen  ;  in 
agriculture  and  dairy  farming  Denmark  leads  the  world.  The  fact 
that  out  of  a  population  of  two  million  in  Denmark  eighty 
thousand  names  appear  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  Frem 
("Forward"),  a  magazine  devoted  to  popular  science,  shows 
how  widely  diffused  culture  is.  North  Schleswig  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Prussia  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  in   1866, 
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which  closed  the  Austro-Prussian  war.  It  had  been  ceded  to 
Austria  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  Austria  and  Prussia  against 
Denmark  in  1864.  Yet  there  was  a  clause  in  this  same  treaty 
which  declared  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Schleswig  should  express  by  free  vote  their  desire  to  be  reunited 
to  Denmark,  their  wish  would  be  granted.  In  spite  of  a  largely 
signed  petition,  however,  Prussia,  in  accordance  with  her  code 
of  national  ethics,  refused  to  live  up  to  her  agreement,  justify- 
ing her  action  by  stating  that  the  promise  had  been  given,  not 
to  the  people  of  Schleswig,  but  to  Austria,  who  did  not  require 
its  fulfillment.  Yet  the  Danes  of  Schleswig  acquiesced  readily 
in  the  unjust  demands  of  Germany,  and  submitted  gracefully  to 
their  fate.  A  group  of  politicians  and  writers  was  formed  among 
them  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  creating  sentiment  for 
Germany.  What  race-antipathy  there  was  soon  died  out  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  work  of  adjustment  and  assimilation  was 
successfully  begun.  But  the  recent  action  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment by  its  coercive  and  prohibitive  measures  has  stopped 
progress  in  this  direction.  All  teaching  in  the  school,  with  the 
exception  of  two  hours'  a  week  religious  instruction,  must  now  be 
carried  on  in  German.  Even  private  instruction  in  Danish  is 
forbidden.  An  orator  could  not  give  a  lecture  in  South  Jutland 
in  Danish,  even  if  the  theme  were  Goethe  himself.  Danish 
plays  are  not  allowed  on  the  stage,  nor  Danish  songs  in  the  con- 
cert hall.  Even  Danish  colors  on  a  lady's  dress  are  not  toler- 
ated. If  a  Danish  parent  sympathizes  too  much  with  the  cause 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  his  child  is  forthwith  taken  in  hand  by 
the  state  and  sent  to  German  schools,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
German  language,  he  learns  German  ideals  and  hero-worship, 
for  in  the  Volksschule  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  teaching  of  national 
history  through  biography.  Though  Danish  sentiment  grows 
stronger  and  resistance  more  determined  as  persecution  increases, 
the  German  government  still  persists  in  its  foolish  course.  The 
culture  of  the  two  nations  is  so  similar  that  assimilation  would 
be  easy  if  the  proper  method  were  adopted.  If  the  German 
government  were  to  treat  the  Danes  as  the  equals  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  show  respect  for  their  civilization  and  consideration 
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for  their  customs,  adaptation  would  naturally  follow.  It  had 
begun  before  the  coercive  measures  went  into  force.  But  now 
assimilation  is  at  a  standstill.' 

The  present  policy  of  Russia  in  Finland  in  similar  to  that  of 
Germany  in  Schleswig.  Systematic  oppression  was  begun  about 
twelve  years  ago  by  Katkoff,  the  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  Rus- 
sia for  the  Russians,  and  the  champion  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Poles  and  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  But  it  has 
become  acute  only  within  the  last  two  years.  Finland  did 
not  come  into  the  Russian  empire  as  a  prize  of  conquest,  but 
voluntarily,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Czar  Alexander  I.,  who,  on 
becoming  grand  duke  of  Finland,  took  an  oath  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Finns  to  self-government  and  to  acknowledge  the 
Finnish  constitution.  His  successors  have  done  likewise,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  present  Czar,  Nicholas  II.,  took  the 
oath  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  Finland  as  late  as  1896, 
decided  encroachments  have  been  made  on  the  Finnish  consti- 
tution, beginning  under  Alexander  III.,  in  1890.  Then  the  post- 
office  and  telegraph  systems  were  reorganized  and  placed  under 
Russian  officials,  and  the  Russian  system  of  coinage  was  intro- 
duced. In  1898  Nicholas  II.  abolished  the  national  militia  of 
Finland,  in  which,  according  to  the  constitution,  the  military  power 
of  the  country  was  vested,  and  introduced  in  its  stead  universal 
conscription.  This  was  done  about  the  time  he  issued  his  famous 
peace  manifesto  to  the  world.  On  February  15,  1899,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  it  his  sole  right  to  interpret  the  consti- 
tutional laws  of  Finland.  Thus  he  again  violated  the  constitu- 
tion by  ignoring  the  share  of  the  Finnish  diet  in  this  right. 
These  acts  caused  great  grief  ^throughout  Finland.  Ladies  put 
on  black  as  a  sign  of  public  mourning,  and  a  monster  mass- 
meeting  was  held  at  Helsingfors,  the  capital,  where  resolutions 
were  adopted  to  draw  up  a  petition  of  the  entire  nation  asking 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  measures.  But  the  Czar  refused 
even  to  receive  the  petition.  He  also  refused  another  one  drawn 
up  the  following  summer  by  the  leading  states  of  Europe  and 
signed  by  1,050  scholars  and  artists,  and  which  amounted  really 

"  Georg  Brandes,  "Denmark  and  Germany,"  Contemporary  Review,  July,  1899. 
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to  a  grand  international  protest.  But  Russia  is  pursuing  her 
policy  regardless  of  public  opinion.  The  present  governor- 
general,  Bobrikoff,  was  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  Rus- 
sifying Finland,  and  the  new  secretary  of  state  for  Finland,  an 
office  hitherto  held  by  a  native,  is  Privy  Councilor  von  Plehwe, 
a  member  of  Russian  bureaucracy.  The  Czar  has  forbidden  the 
formation  of  new  societies  for  the  advancement  of  culture  in 
Finland  ;  Bobrikoff  has  already  suppressed  one  newspaper  and 
has  suspended  the  publication  of  two  others  for  a  month.  One 
of  these,  the  Nya  Pressen^  is  the  most  prominent  in  Finland,  and 
has  stood  for  law  and  justice  in  the  present  struggle.  The 
country  is  overrun  with  spies  and  gendarmes.  The  Finns  are, 
without  question,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Czar's  subjects. 
Out  of  a  total  population  of  two  and  one-half  millions  in  1890 
there  were  only  2^  per  cent,  who  could  not  read  and  write, 
whereas  out  of  the  hundred  million  of  European  Russians  there 
were  80  per  cent.  From  their  history  and  traditions  the  Finns 
have  learned  such  a  respect  for  law  and  order  and  such  self-con- 
trol that  their  reaction  to  the  oppression  of  Russia  is  slow.  As 
yet  no  thought  of  rebellion  has  been  entertained,  and  in  spite  of 
present  conditions  the  University  of  Finland  is  the  only  one 
within  the  Czar's  domains  where  work  is  carried  on  undisturbed. 
But  national  spirit  is  being  strengthened  by  the  oppression, 
and  no  headway  is  being  made  by  Russia  in  her  attempted  vio- 
lent Russification  of  the  Finns. ^ 

The  resistance  of  the  Armenians  to  Turkish  oppression  also 
offers  a  fine  illustration  of  this  point.  Though  the  Armenians 
in  Turkey  are  not  formally  united,  yet  they  are  a  nation  because 
of  the  feeling  by  which  they  are  held  together.  Their  race- 
consciousness  is  so  strong  that  they  make  no  response  to  Turkey's 
attempt  to  assimilate  them  through  persecution.  They  cultivate 
their  old  Armenian  language  and  literature,  because  they  are 
the  badges  of  a  past  national  life,  and  keep  fresh  in  their  minds 
the  picture  of  a  glorious  past.     Another  instance  of  the  failure 

'  See  the  following  articles  :  Edward  Westermarck,  "  Finland  and  the  Czar," 
Contemporary  Review,  May,  1899;  "The  Constitutional  Conflict  in  Finland,"  North 
American  Review,  August,  1899  ;  "The  Downfall  of  Finland,  An  Object  Lesson  in 
Russian  Aggression,"  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  July,  1899. 
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of  the  coercive  method  is  presented  in  Russia's  persecution  of 
the  Jews.  Before  this  cruel  regime  was  started,  the  Jews  were 
adopting  Russian  civilization,  even  to  the  extent  of  forgetting 
their  synagogues.  But  the  method  of  coercion  in  vogue  for  the 
past  few  years  has  utterly  stopped  assimilation.  The  Jews  have 
too  much  tradition  behind  them,  are  a  people  of  too  high  an 
intelligence,  of  too  vigorous  a  race-consciousness,  to  be  affected 
by  this  primitive  method  of  assimilation.^ 

In  one  sense,  however,  the  coercive  method  has  sometimes 
been  successful  —  so  successful,  indeed,  that  the  government 
practicing  it  has  overreached  itself.  Thus  Spain  through  the 
Inquisition  and  through  expulsion  got  so  well  rid  of  all  original 
thinkers  that  the  unity  of  opinion  thus  brought  about  has  proved 
its  doom. 

The  attractive  method  of  assimilation  works  mainly  through 
education  and  allows  absolute  toleration  in  regard  to  language, 
religion,  and  custom  for  individual  use,  requiring  for  national 
purposes  one  tongue.  The  best  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
assimilation  that  is  going  on  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
which  will  be  treated  in  detail  later  on.  The  two  methods  can- 
not be  combined.  The  one  arouses  resistance  to  assimilating 
efforts,  and  solidifies  the  passive  element.     The  other  awakens 

'"The  Russians  wish  to  identify  their   nationality  with    orthodoxy,   not   with 

Judaism Several  years  ago,  under  a  regime  of  relative  tolerance,  the  Jews 

began  to  assimilate  quite  rapidly  and  commenced  to  be  actuated  by  patriotic  senti- 
ments. They  began  to  love  the  country  where  destiny  had  cast  them.  Little  by 
little  they  neglected  the  synagogue,  and  became  indifferent  to  their  own  religion. 
But  intolerance  has  changed  all  this.  The  Jews,  deprived  of  a  large  number  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  watched  and  persecuted  on  all  sides,  are  recoiling  within 
the  bosom  of  their  community.     The  synagogue  has  once  more  become  dear  to  them, 

since  it  has  been  so  persecuted.     They  are  beginning  again  to  frequent  it 

Formerly  numbers  of  Israelites  became  Christians.  Now  those  who  respect  them- 
selves do  not  change  their  faith.  Conversions  are  very  rare.  Thus  it  is  the  Russian 
government  itself  which  is  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Russification  of  its  own 
subjects."  (NoviCOW,  Les  Luttesentre  Societis  humaines,  p.  566.)  "  The  Russian  persecu- 
tion ....  is  the  direct  act  of  a  government  deliberately,  systematically,  remorse- 
lessly seeking  to  reduce  to  utter  misery  about  four  and  one-half  millions  of  its  own 
subjects.  The  laws  of  General  Ignatieff  in  May,  1882,  and  the  later  and  more 
atrocious  measures  that  were  taken  at  the  instigation  of  M.  Pobedonostseff,  form  a 
code  of  persecution  which  well  deserves  to  rank  with  those  that  followed  the  religious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century."     (Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  Vol.  I,  p.  559.) 
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ambition,  and  breaks  up  the  passive  element  and  renders  it 
plastic. 

The  dominant  ideals  in  different  societies  determine  the 
method  that  shall  prevail  and  the  resulting  type  of  assimilation. 
The  aristocratic  ideal  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  unity  of  faith,  and 
class  authority  results  in  the  aristocratic  type  of  assimilation, 
while  the  modern  democratic  ideal  of  universal  brotherhood, 
equal  opportunity,  and  realization  of  individuality  gives  rise  to 
the  democratic  type.  The  aristocratic  ideal  is  controlled  by  the 
distinctions  of  class  and  the  power  of  position  ;  the  democratic 
ideal  considers  the  people  irrespective  of  classes,  and  values  the 
man  more  than  the  position.  In  the  aristocratic  type  the  coercive 
method  of  persecution  prevails ;  in  the  democratic  type  the 
attractive  method  of  toleration  reigns  supreme.  The  main  assimi- 
lating agent  in  the  aristocratic  type  is  religion.^  In  societies 
practicing  this  type  of  assimilation  it  is  all-essential  that  religious 
opinion  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  group.  It  must  form 
the  bond  of  union  between  classes  which  otherwise  have  no 
common  meeting-ground  save  that  of  loyalty,  which  is  itself 
more  than  half  a  matter  of  religion.  To  "  fear  God  and  serve 
the  king"  is  the  whole  duty  of  man,  or  at  least  should  be,  in  these 
groups.  In  the  democratic  type,  on  the  contrary,  religion  is 
practically  of  no  use  as  an  assimilating  influence.  Here  the  chief 
agent  is  education.  The  aristocratic  type  of  assimilation,  which 
discourages  interclass  assimilation  and  promotes  dissimilation 
through  class  antagonisms,  will  never  produce  national  unity. 
Only  the  democratic  type,  which  fosters  interclass  assimilation 
and  annihilates  class  distinctions,  can  produce  a  nation  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Examples  of  the  aristocratic  type  of  assimi- 
lation are  furnished  by  all  ancient  states,  and  modern  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  etc.  Concerning  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  last  nation,  Bluntschli  quotes  the  answer  given  by  the 
emperor  to  the  French  ambassador  when  asked  concerning  the 
matter.     Said  Francis  II.: 

' "  The  key  to  the  whole  composition  of  this  early  society  was  its  religion 

Religion  was  the  one  conclusive  motive  and  sanction  of  all  social  order  in  that  early 
time  as  it  continued  to  be  for  many  centuries  afterward  ;  and  the  heads  of  religion 
were,  of  course,  the  rulers  of  society."    (Wilson,  The  State,  p.  36.) 
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My  people  are  strangers  one  to  another,  and  so  it  is  best.  They  do  not 
take  the  same  malady  at  the  same  time.  In  France,  when  the  fever  comes, 
it  attacks  you  all  the  sarge  day.  I  put  the  Hungarians  in  Italy  and  the  Italians 
in  Hungary.  Each  watches  his  neighbor.  They  do  not  understand  each, 
other  and  they  detest  each  other.  From  their  antipathy  order  is  born,  and 
from  their  reciprocal  hatred,  the  general  peace.' 

An  example  of  the  democratic  type  of  assimilation  is  offered 
by  the  United  States, 

All  states  have  given  instances  of  partial  assimilation  ;  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  no  social  growth.  But  one  cause  of 
the  repeated  downfall  of  ancient  societies  is  that  there  existed 
in  them  no  true  unity  of  the  people ;  in  fact,  they  contained  na 
"people"  in  our  modern  sense.  In  a  group  where  control  is 
exercised  by  force,  with  the  class  system  of  rigid  separation  in 
operation,  sympathy  between  the  members  of  different  classes 
is  not  encouraged.  Unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  most  vital 
questions  —  those  of  rights  and  privileges — is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible. How  could  the  master  and  slave,  the  lord  and  serf,  think 
alike — be  e7i  rapport?  The  economic  status  of  the  different 
classes  prevents  the  spread  of  like-mindedness ;  potential  resem- 
blance is  limited  by  the  economic  system.  Much  dissimilation 
thus  occurs  in  societies  practicing  the  aristocratic  type  of  assimi- 
lation, and  they  attain  but  partial  or  class  assimilation.  Such 
societies,  however,  desire  but  partial  unity.  Thus,  Metternich 
did  not  care  to  Germanize  the  Slavs  of  Austria ;  he  did  not  wish 
their  intellectual  horizon  widened,  for  he  thought  he  could  use 
and  abuse  them  more  if  they  remained  in  ignorance.'  In  such 
groups  the  imitative  faculty  is  restricted,  held  in  check.  Imita- 
tion is  allowed  only  within  the  class ;  it  cannot  extend  beyond 
the  lines  laid  down  by  law  and  custom.  Assimilation  is  approxi- 
mately complete  or  national  only  in  the  highest  stage  of  social 
evolution,  where  class  lines  have  about  disappeared,  and  hence 
where  there  is  practically  no  class  opposition  to  hinder  inter- 
class  association  and  sympathy  —  where  there  is  no  bar  to  the 
extension  of  consciousness  of  kind.  Association  is  not  perfect 
until  it  is  pleasurable,  sympathetic,  and  voluntary.     When  this 

'Bluntschli,  Allgemeine  Staatdehre,  p.  no. 

"NoviCOW,  Lei  Luttes  entre  Socidth humaines,  pp.  134,  135. 
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stage  of  intercourse  has  been  reached,  the  desire  to  enjoy 
what  others  enjoy  and  the  imitative  tendency  to  act  as  others 
act  accelerate  the  assimilative  process,  which  at  this  period  of 
social  development  attains  such  a  degree  of  completeness  that 
it  may  be  called  national.  The  United  States  approaches  more 
nearly  than  any  other  country  this  stage  of  assimilation. 

IV.      THE    PROCESS    OF    ASSIMILATION CONCLUDED. 

Assimilating  forces  include  those  of  the  environment,  both 
physical  and  social,  and  those  implied  by  intermarriage.^  The 
main  factors  in  the  physical  environment  are  climate  and  geo- 
graphical features.  These  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  occu- 
pations, amusements,  dress,  and  customs  of  peoples.  The  same 
physical  environment  for  different  races  has  the  tendency  to 
efface  natural  differences,  through  the  identity  of  life,  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  which  it  demands.  If  the  new  people  yield 
readily  to  its  influence  and  adopt  the  manner  of  life  dictated  by 
it,  the  physical  environment  has  accomplished  its  work  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  social  environment  which  it  in  a  measure  deter- 
mines. In  the  case  of  a  conquering  people  settling  on  the  land 
of  the  conquered  the  physical  environment  causes  assimilation, 
to  a  certain  point,  of  the  conquerors  to  the  conquered,  and  a 
necessary  adaptation  of  social  institutions  to  the  new  physical 
conditions,  before  the  social  environment  of  the  conquerors  can 
begin  its  action  upon  the  subject  race.  The  effect  of  the  physi- 
cal environment  upon  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  of  man,  a 
point  made  much  of  by  Buckle  and  his  followers,  is  so  indeter- 
minate that  it  will  not  be  here  considered. 

The  social  environment  comprises  all  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  by  the  dominant  people  upon  those  to  be  assimilated. 
It  is  by  no  means  coextensive  with  the  physical  or  local  environ- 
ment. For  instance,  in  the  United  States,  broadly  speaking,  the 
social  environment,  through  a  system  of  easy  communication,  is 
made  identical,  or  nearly  so,  for  everyone.  The  United  States 
does  not  present  a  series  of  strongly  marked  class  environments, 

'  Mayo-Smith,  "  Assimilation  of  Nationalities  in  the  United  States,"  I,  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  IX,  p.  432. 
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as  do  countries  that  practice  the  aristocratic  type  of  assimilation, 
though  here  the  marked  distinction  between  city  and  country  life 
still  maintains.  Bryce  says  of  the  United  States:  "The  nation 
is  not  an  aggregate  of  classes.  They  exist  within  it,  but  they  do 
not  make  it  up.  You  are  not  struck  by  their  political  significance 
as  you  would  be  in  any  European  country.  The  people  is  one 
people,  although  it  occupies  a  wider  territory  than  any  other 
nation,  and  is  composed  of  elements  from  many  quarters."* 
Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  extent  and  identity  of  the 
social  environment  for  all  the  members  of  any  group,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  assimilation.  In  societies  where  the  aristocratic 
type  of  assimilation  prevails,  isolation,  both  class  and  group,  is  the 
condition  of  the  social  environment.  In  the  period  of  nation- 
forming  the  all-important  thing  is  to  build  up  a  social  unity  of 
heterogeneous  elements.  While  the  type  is  "setting,"  it  is 
essential  that  there  shall  be  no  disturbance  from  the  outside. 
Hence  the  practice  of  early  governments  in  discouraging  foreign 
intercourse  and  adopting  a  policy  of  strict  isolation.  Isolation 
of  group  from  group  is  accompanied  by  isolation  of  class  from 
class,  only  the  minimum  of  group-unity — just  enough  to  hold 
it  together — being  desired.  In  the  society  practicing  the  demo- 
cratic type  of  assimilation,  on  the  contrary,  free  intercourse  is  the 
condition  of  the  social  environment.  Easy  means  of  communi- 
cation and  expression  make  it  possible  to  infect  a  great  mass  of 
people  with  the  same  ideas.  Thus  public  opinion  vibrates  from 
end  to  end  of  the  land,  and  touches  even  the  most  ignorant. 
This  is  true  in  the  United  States,  where  "the  organs  through 
which  opinion  finds  expression"  are  "more  adequate  as  well  as 
more  abundant  ....  than  they  are   in  any  other   country." ' 

'  The  American  Commonwealth,  Vol.  II,  p.  296. 

»"In  the  United  States  public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  nation,  with 

little  distinction  of  social  classes Nor  is  there  any  one  class  or  set  of  men,  or 

any  one  '  social  layer,'  which  more  than  another  originates  ideas  and  builds  up  political 
doctrine  for  the  mass.  The  opinion  of  the  nation  is  the  resultant  of  the  views,  not  of 
a  number  of  classes,  but  of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  diverse  no  doubt  from  one 
another,  but  for  the  purposes  of  politics  far  less  diverse  than  if  they  were  members  of 
groups  defined  by  social  rank  or  by  property."  (Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth, 
Vol.  II,  p.  260 ;  also  ibid.,  p.  272.) 
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The  assimilating  agents  of  the  aristocratic  type  of  society  are 
religion,  custom,  and  ceremonial,  while  the  chief  influences 
making  for  assimilation  in  the  democratic  type  are  community 
of  interest,  brought  about  by  free  education,  free  suffrage,  and 
free  commercial  intercourse  ;  public  opinion  created  through  the 
school,  the  club,  the  political  meeting,  the  theater,  the  news- 
paper ;  reigning  standards  and  ideals ;  and  basic  ideas,  the  chief 
among  which  are  equal  opportunity,  natural  rights,  dignity  of 
human  nature,  etc.  Contrasting  the  assimilating  agents  of  the 
two  types,  and  summing  up  in  a  word  the  difference  between 
them,  we  might  say  the  all-important  power  in  the  aristocratic 
type  is  religion,  while  in  the  democratic  type  it  is  education. 

Even  a  slight  response  on  the  part  of  the  passive  elements 
starts  assimilation,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  continued  contact 
is  intermarriage,  which  does  much  to  accelerate  the  process. 
Intermarriage  affects  the  second  generation.  A  population 
having  the  blood  of  both  elements  in  its  veins  is  more  readily 
influenced  by  the  dominant  element  than  before  the  mixture  of 
race  occurred. 

The  psychic  forces  causing  the  response  of  the  passive  ele- 
ment to  the  environment  are:  (i)  power  of  appreciation  —  not 
apathy;  (2)  ambition — desire  to  imitate;  and  (3)  power  to 
imitate.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  appreciation  of 
the  new  life  with  which  the  passive  element  has  come  into  con- 
tact,  or  it  will  have  no  effect.  Because  the  Italian  immigrants 
who  have  been  thronging  to  our  shores  within  the  last  few  years 
are  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  superior  conditions  of 
American  life,  they  are  little  influenced  by  their  new  surround- 
ings. In  the  aristocratic  type  the  brutishness  of  the  classes 
chained  to  toil  and  the  absence  of  liberty  to  imitate  retard 
assimilation.  In  the  democratic  type  the  unrestricted  play 
allowed  such  powerful  human  instincts  as  ambition  and  imita- 
tion is  responsible  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  assimilating 
process. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  assimilation,  both  spontaneous  and  purposive,  is  imita- 
tion.    In  a  general  way,  it  has  long  been  conceded  that  irnitation 
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is  a  universally  potent  force  in  human  society,  but  not  until  quite 
recently  has  scientific  study  been  made  of  imitation  as  a  social 
factor.  The  name  of  M,  Gabriel  Tarde^  is  most  prominently 
connected  with  this  investigation,  yet  thirty  years  ago  Walter 
Bagehot  appeared  as  a  forerunner  of  Tarde.  He  saw  clearly 
the  importance  of  imitation  as  a  socializing  power,  and  expressed 
his  view  in  Physics  and  Politics.  Through  the  workings  of  the 
imitative  faculty  he  accounts  for  the  evolution  of  national 
character : 

At  first  a  sort  of  "chance  predominance"  made  a  model,  and  then  invinci- 
ble attraction,  the  necessity  which  rules  all  but  the  strongest  men  to  imitate 
what  is  before  their  eyes,  and  to  be  what  they  are  expected  to  be,  molded  men 
by  that  model.  This  is,  I  think,  the  very  process  by  which  new  national  char- 
acters are  being  made  in  our  own  time.  In  America  and  in  Australia  a  new 
modification  of  what  we  call  Anglo-Saxonism  is  growing.  A  sort  of  type  of 
character  arose  from  the  difficulties  of  colonial  life  —  the  difficulty  of  struggling 
with  the  wilderness  ;  and  this  type  has  given  its  shape  to  the  mass  of  char- 
acters because  the  mass  of  characters  have  unconsciously  imitated  it 

I  believe  this  unconscious  imitation  to  be  the  principal  force  in  the  making 
of  national  characters." 

He  forcibly  states  his  conviction  that  imitation  is  the  main 
factor  in  social  life  in  the  following  words : 

I  want  to  bring  home  to  others  what  every  new  observation  of  society 
brings  more  and  more  freshly  to  myself — that  this  unconscious  imitation  and 
encouragement  of  appreciated  character,  and  this  equally  unconscious 
shrinking  from  and  persecution  of  disliked  character,  is  the  main  force  which 
molds  and  fashions  men  in  society  as  we  now  see  it.  Soon  I  shall  try  to  show 
that  the  more  acknowledged  causes,  such  as  change  of  climate,  altera- 
tion of  political  institutions,  progress  of  science,  act  principally  through  this 
cause ;  that  they  change  the  object  of  imitation  and  the  object  of  avoidance, 
and  so  work  their  effect.^ 

Sir  Henry  Maine  also  recognized  the  importance  of  the  factor 
of  imitation  in  the  early  associations  of  mankind  : 

Nothing  seems  to  me  to  have  more  affected  primitive  society,  and  yet  to  have 
been  more  neglected  by  those  who  have  theorized  on  it,  than  the  imitative 
faculty,  which  man  has  always  possessed  and  which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  wit- 
nessed in  actual  employment  by  barbarous  men.  On  superficial  consideration, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  man's  mimetic  faculty  confines  itself  to  matters  of  taste 

^ Les  Lois  de  VImitation;  La  Logique  sociale;  Les  Transformations  du  Pouvoir. 
^Physics  and  Politics,  pp.  36,  37.  ^Ibid.,  p.  97. 
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and  personal  habit.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  successful  or  conspicuous  or 
simply  fashionable  model  which  men  in  the  various  stages  of  their  progress 
will  not  endeavor  to  imitate.     The  habit  of  political  imitation,  which  has 

always  been  strong,  still  survives The  agency  by  which  the  imitation  is 

carried  out  is  Fiction,  sometimes  of  the  most  audacious  kind,  and  through  it 

an  old  order  is  constantly  giving  place  to  a  new If  an  institution  is  once 

successful,  it  extends  itself  through  the  imitative  faculty  which  is  stronger  in 
barbarous  than  in  civilized  man.' 

Still,  to  M.  Tarde  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  such  a 
careful  and  original  exposition  of  the  subject  of  imitation  that 
the  attention  of  sociologists  has  since  been  critically  drawn  to  the 
matter.  Tarde  has  identified  his  name  with  the  word  "  imitation  " 
as  completely  as  Darwin  has  his  with  the  word  "evolution."  In 
societies  practicing  the  coercive  method  of  assimilation  imi- 
tation is  not  allowed  full  sway.  It  is  limited  by  class  lines,  is 
restricted  to  what  Tarde  calls  "custom  imitation,"'  or  imitation 
of  ancestors.  But  where  the  attractive  method  reigns,  imitation 
is  unrestrained  and  results  in  national  assimilation.  Here  cus- 
tom imitation  yields  greatly  to  "mode  imitation,"  or  imitation 
of  things  new. 

The  task  of  denationalization  or  assimilation  is,  according  to 
M.  Novicow,  to  impose  all  the  psychical  manifestations  elabo- 
rated by  one  society — its  language,  religion,  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, literature,  arts,  law,  manners,  and  customs — upon  another 
society .3  But  he  further  intimates  that,  after  nationality  has  thus 
been  acquired,  there  remains  for  assimilation  a  still  higher  duty,, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  great  international  federations,  or 
"groups  of  civilization,"  as  he  calls  them.*  These  groups  wilK 
be  stable  and  permanent,  for  they  will  be  founded  on  an  intel- 
lectual, rather  than  a  material,  basis.  This  great  desideratum 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  assimilation  of  ideas,  which  is  made 
possible  through  progress  in  science  and  invention.  Signs  that 
such  a  movement  is  at  hand  are  not  wanting.  Indeed,  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  Rousseau  declared  that  there  were  no  longer 
Frenchmen,    Spaniards,   Germans,   or  even    Englishmen  —  only 

^  Early  Law  and  Custom,  pp.  284,  285. 

'Les  Lois  de  V Imitation,  chap.  vii. 

^  Les  Luttes  entre  Sociitis  humaines,  pp.  128,  129.  ^Ibid.,  pp.  S75-98. 
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Europeans.  They  had  the  same  tastes,  the  same  passions,  the 
same  manners ;  and  how  much  more  is  this  true  today,  exclaims 
M.  Novicow.  Every  day  the  economic,  literary,  scientific,  and 
artistic  interests  of  all  Europe  are  becoming  more  and  more 
intermingled : 

Every  year,  be  it  a  good  year  or  a  bad  year,  there  are  a  dozen  inter- 
national congresses  where  ideas  are  exchanged,  discussed,  and  brought  to 
light ;  where  there  is  created  a  sort  of  union  between  the  members  of  the  same 
association  and  of  the  same  profession,  whatever  their  nationality.  An  inven- 
tion made  at  Rome  becomes  immediately  known  and  tried  in  New  York  and 
in  Moscow.  A  scientific  discovery  does  not  remain  localized  in  a  city  or  in  a 
country ;  it  soon  becomes  the  possession  of  the  entire  world.  Humanity 
forms  at  present  a  great  unit,  having  community  of  life,  ideas,  and  manners. 
....  The  large  cities  are  already  similar ;  .  .  .  .  the  fashions  are  the  same  ; 
the  same  operas  are  given  on  the  stage ;  the  cuisine  is  uniform  ;  the  system 
of  tramways,  omnibuses,  hotels,  post,  telegraph,  and  railroads  varies  but  little. 
In  brief,  one  enjoys  the  same  life  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Madrid,  and  St.  Petersburg.^ 

With  the  progress  of  science  people  all  over  the  civilized 
world  come  to  think  more  and  more  alike,  become  more  and 
more  interdependent.  Hence  its  development  will  hasten  the 
formation  of  these  new  groups  of  civilization.  Such  inter- 
national federations  will  not  inaugurate  an  era  of  cosmopolitan- 
ism ;  they  will  not  suppress  nationality,  but  will  rather  tend  to 
encourage  national  individuality.  Switzerland  today,  which 
includes  not  one  nationality,  but  a  federation  of  three  nationali- 
ties, is  the  prototype.  This  offers  the  miniature  of  one  of  Novi- 
cow's  groups  of  civilization.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
considers  invention,"  especially  invention  leading  to  increased 
communication,  as  the  main  factor  in  the  process  of  socialization 
and  assimilation.  This  will,  he  declares,  in  the  course  of  time 
be  responsible  for  the  creation  of  international  federations. 
Thus  he  assumes  the   function  of  assimilation  to  be,  first,  the 

*Ch.  Richet,  Dans  centans,  p.  79  ;  quoted  by  Novicow,  p.  615. 

»  On  the  subject  of  invention  see  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward's  Psychic  Factors 
of  Civilization,  chaps,  xxvii,  xxviii,  and  xxix.  He  says :  "  It  is  easy  to  see  .... 
that  this  [invention]  is  the  real  civilizing  agent.  If  certain  refining  influences^ 
largely  dependent  indirectly  upon  this,  be  left  out  of  the  account,  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  civilization  consists  in  the  utilization  of  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  and 
the  exclusive  means  by  which  this  is  accomplished  in  human  invention."     (P.  189.) 
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establishment  of  nationality,  and,  afterward,  the  creation  of 
internationality,  if  the  term  may  be  used. 

In  brief,  the  function  of  assimilation  is  the  establishment  of 
homogeneity  within  the  group ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
variation  shall  be  crushed  out.  In  vital  national  matters,  such 
as  language,  ideals  of  government,  law,  and  education,  uni- 
formity shall  prevail ;  in  personal  matters  of  religion  and  habits 
of  life,  however,  individuality  shall  be  allowed  free  play.  Thus 
the  spread  of  "consciousness  of  kind"  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  spread  of  consciousness  of  individuality. 

Next,  what  is  the  relation  of  assimilation  to  political  groups  ? 
Purposive  assimilation  begins  with  the  historical  state.  The 
political  organization  of  society  gives  birth  to  the  process  of 
assimilation,  which  in  its  turn  calls  forth  in  later  ages  the  nation. 
The  state  is  formed  wholly  on  a  material  basis ;  the  nation  rests 
on  a  psychic  basis.  The  controlling  power  in  the  state  is  mate- 
rial interests ;  the  controlling  power  in  the  nation  is  sentiment, 
affinity,  and  sympathy.^  Assimilation  results  in  "  the  modern 
kinship  known  as  Nationality,  which  enables  us  to  speak  of  Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen,  Australians,  and  Americans."'  According 
to  Novicow,  a  nation  cannot  be  better  defined  than  as  "  a  group 
of  individuals  alike  in  their  manner  of  feeling."  3  "A  nation 
means  a  like  body  of  men,  because  of  that  likeness  capable  of 
acting  together,  and  because  of  that  likeness  inclined  to  obey 
similar  rules,"  says  Bagehot.^     It  is  certainly  true 

that  the  members  of  such  a  group  should  be  similar  enough  to  one 
another  to  cooperate  easily  and  readily  together.  The  cooperation  in  all 
such  cases  depends  on  Zifelt  union  of  heart  and  spirit ;  and  this  is  only  felt 
when  there  is  a  great  degree  of  real  likeness  in  mind  and  feelings,  however 
that  likeness  may  have  been  attained.^ 

In  every  society  we  find  certain  forces  at  work  which 
antagonize  the  assimilating  process  and  prevent  the  spread  of 

' "  In  social  evolution  we  progress  from  community  of  material  interests  (state)  to 
the  community  of  ideas,  sentiments,  and  desires  (nationality)."  (Novicow,  Les  Luttes 
entre  SocUiis  humaines,  p.  251.) 

'  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  216. 

3  Novicow,  Les  Luttes  entre  Sociites  humaines,  p.  247. 

<  Bagehot,  Physics  and  Politics,  p.  21.  s  Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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sympathy  and  fellowship  feelings.  These  obstacles  may  now 
be  summed  up  briefly  thus:  (i)  lack  of  a  vital  circulation  in 
society,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  intercourse ;  (2)  strong  barriers 
of  religion  or  tradition  which  prevent  interclass  assimilation  and 
cause  monopoly  of  civilization  by  the  ruling  minority;  (3) 
exclusion  of  a  majority  from  participation  in  military  and  politi- 
cal life;  (4)  maladministration  of  justice,  which  grants  political 
and  social  privileges  to  some,  and  imposes  corresponding  restric- 
tions on  others ;  this  policy  tends  to  accent  differences  between 
members  of  the  same  group,  and  thus  to  foster  heterogeneity ; 
(5)  predominance  of  custom  over  mode  imitation;  and  (6)  per- 
sistence of  group-feeling  in  the  passive  element.  This  is  due  to  : 
(i)  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  Culturvolk ;  (2)  a  culture  so 
foreign  that  there  is  no  common  meeting-ground;  (3)  segrega- 
tion; and  (4)  persistence  of  the  foreign  language, 

Sarah  E.  Simons. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

\To  be  continued^ 


THE  ETHICS  OF  WEALTH. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  thought  and  business  energy  is  being 
expended  upon  the  problem  of  the  production  of  wealth.  The 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  business-man  are  constantly 
striving  to  find  new  and  better  methods  to  this  end,  A  good 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  human  race  is  devoted  to  this  problem 
in  its  various  phases.  This  is  well.  Yet  the  production  of 
wealth  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  It 
must  be  plain  that  the  object  of  human  existence  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  but  the  realization  of  self;  and  in  this  self- 
realization  the  production  of  wealth  is  a  means  —  an  all-important 
one  certainly — but  not  an  end.  It  is  true  that  the  object  of 
many  a  selfish  and  sordid  existence  is  to  produce  wealth  in  the 
largest  possible  quantities.  It  is  too  often  true  also  that  the  full 
and  complete  realization  of  the  self  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  human  race  are  lost  to  view  in  the 
scramble  for  material  gain.  I  would  not  attempt  to  belittle  the 
production  of  wealth  in  the  least.  It  is  a  great  economic 
blessing ;  but  I  would  here  emphasize  the  consumption  of  wealth 
as  an  important  factor  in  economic  and  moral  progress.  If 
wealth  is  produced  only  to  be  consumed  in  an  unproductive, 
wasteful,  or  harmful  manner,  evil  rather  than  good  must  be  the 
inevitable  result. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  consumption  in  all  its  phases,  but  only  to  inquire  what  ethi- 
cal obligations  rest  upon  the  individual  in  the  use  or  consump- 
tion of  that  wealth  of  which  he  finds  himself  possessed. 

It  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  individual  is  under 
certain  moral  obligations  to  use  his  abilities  for  the  general 
good — for  the  good  of  the  state.  That  man  does  not  attain 
unto  our  ideal  of  citizenship  who  is  not  ready  to  devote  his  best 
energies  to  the  public  good.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire,  then, 
whether  there  is  any  such  moral  obligation  incumbent  upon  the 
individual  in  the  case   of  his  material  resources.     Should  the 

823 
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ethics  of  citizenship  require  him  to  make  use  of  his  wealth  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  public  good  ? 

The  first  item  in  the  consumption  of  wealth  is  expended  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  individual  and  those 
dependent  upon  him.  Such  an  expenditure  is  indorsed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  next  item,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  is  expended  for  the  comforts  of  life  for  the  same  per- 
sons. Few  would  look  upon  this  expenditure  with  disapproval. 
The  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  being  provided,  the  average 
citizen  indulges  in  luxuries  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according 
to  his  means  and  inclinations.  Here,  then,  we  enter  upon 
debatable  ground.  Shall  we  say  with  Ruskin  that  "no  nation 
has  a  right  to  indulge  in  luxuries  until  all  its  poor  are  com- 
fortably housed  and  fed,"  or  shall  we  defend  the  right  of  a  man 
to  live  luxuriously  as  long  as  his  money  is  procured  in  a  legiti- 
mate way  ?  Shall  we  utter  a  sweeping  condemnation  upon 
luxurious  living,  or  shall  we  discriminate  ? 

It  will  facilitate  our  consideration  if  we  view  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  historian,  the  moralist,  and  the  economist 
respectively. 

The  indictments  brought  against  luxury  by  the  historians  of 
the  decadent  oriental  and  classical  nations  are  usually  sweeping 
and  severe.  The  historical  philosopher  usually  sees  the  seeds 
of  decay  in  luxurious  living,  and  rightly  so  in  many  instances. 
The  most  familiar  example  of  a  nation  whose  vitality  has  been 
sapped  by  luxury  is  that  of  Rome.  The  historians  have  pictured 
again  and  again  the  awful  spectacle  of  that  luxury  which  is 
termed  "imprudent"  and  "immoral,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
forcible  terms.  Seneca  tells  us  that  the  Romans  during  the  early 
period  of  the  empire  took  an  enthusiastic  delight  in  securing  fish 
from  the  most  distant  seas.  The  fish  was  killed  upon  the  table 
in  the  presence  of  the  guests,  in  order  that  the  dying  struggles, 
and  the  incident  changes  of  color,  emphasized  by  an  infusion, 
might  delight  the  eye  of  the  epicure.  Flocks  of  sheep  were 
dyed  purple,  fish-ponds  were  constructed  on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  hanging  gardens  on  towers,  in  order  that  the  noble  Roman 
might  not  be  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  life.     Costly  pearls 
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were  dissolved  in  wine  by  Cleopatra  and  the  emperor  Caligula 
in  order  that  the  draft  might  be  rare  and  novel.  The  eccen- 
tric Caligula  also  caused  mountains  to  be  constructed  or  to  be 
removed,  not  for  any  useful  purpose,  but  simply  to  gratify  a 
peculiar  whim  or  caprice.  LucuUus,  the  Roman  general  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  had  mountains  tunneled  to 
bring  salt  water  to  his  villa  near  Naples  in  order  that  sea  fish 
might  be  kept  near  at  hand,  ready  for  his  table.  The  emperor 
Vitellius  is  said  to  have  participated  in  a  feast  composed  in  part 
of  two  thousand  choice  fishes  and  seven  thousand  rare  birds. 
Suetonius  tells  the  well-known  story  of  the  immense  dish  called 
the  "shield  of  Minerva"  prepared  for  the  same  emperor  by 
chopping  up  together  the  livers  of  char-fish,  the  brains  of  pheas- 
ants and  peacocks,  the  tongues  of  flamingoes,  and  the  entrails 
of  lampreys. 

The  costumes  were  changed  as  often  as  eleven  times  during 
a  single  meal,  and  Martial  tells  us  that  many  of  the  Romans 
were  so  inane  that  they  relied  upon  their  slaves  to  tell  them 
when  to  eat.  One  is  said,  according  to  the  same  writer,  to  have 
asked  of  his  slave  in  all  seriousness  :  "  Am  I  sitting  down  now  ?" 
Such  facts  as  these  are  familiar  to  the  historian ;  and  the  effect 
of  these  luxurious  tendencies  upon  the  national  existence  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  carefully  noted. 

Gibbon  says : 

Under  the  Roman  empire  the  labor  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious  people 
was  variously  but  incessantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  rich.  In  their 
dress,  their  tables,  their  houses,  and  their  furniture,  the  favorites  of  fortune 
united  every  refinement  of  conveniency,  of  elegance,  and  of  splendor,  what- 
ever could  soothe  their  pride  or  gratify  their  sensuality.  Such  refinements, 
under  the  odious  name  of  luxury,  have  been  severely  arraigned  by  the  moral- 
ists of  every  age  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the  virtue  as 
well  as  happiness  of  mankind,  if  all  possessed  the  necessaries  and  none  the 
superfluities  of  life.' 

In  the  same  strain  he  says  elsewhere : 

The  most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ransacked  to  supply 
the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  forests  of  Scythia  aflforded  some  valu- 
able furs.     Amber  was  brought  overland  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 

»Vol.  I,  p.  67. 
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Danube  ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  astonished  at  the  price  which  they  received 
in  exchange  for  so  useless  a  commodity.  There  was  a  considerable  demand 
for  Babylonian  carpets  and  other  manufactures  of  the  East ;  but  the  most 
important  and  unpopular  branch  of  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia 
and  India,' 

In  commenting  upon  the  effects  of  this  luxurious  living  he 
says: 

The  effeminate  luxury  which  infected  the  manners  of  courts  and  cities 
had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison  into  the  camps  of  the  legions  ; 
and  their  degeneracy  has  been  marked  by  the  pen  of  a  military  writer  who 
had  accurately  studied  the  genuine  and  ancient  principles  of  Roman  disci- 
pline  The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their  own  and  the  public 

defense ;  and  their  pusillanimous  indolence  may  be  considered  as  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire.' 

The  moralists  have  taken  their  data  largely  from  the  historians, 
and  have  pictured  the  immoral  and  degenerating  influences  of 
luxury  in  even  more  vivid  and  denunciatory  terms.  Their  pages 
bristle  with  illustrations  tending  to  show  the  enervating  effects 
of  luxury  upon  those  nations  which  have  waxed  strong,  flour- 
ished for  a  time,  and  then  decayed.  Nor  are  their  ringing  words 
confined  to  any  particular  country  or  to  any  special  time.  Seneca, 
Pliny,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  church  fathers,  the  great  philosopher 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  modern  French  moralist  M.  de  Lave- 
leye  have  raised  their  protesting  voices  against  luxury  and  its 
attendant  evils. 

The  economist  also  has  spent  no  little  time  and  labor  in  dis- 
cussing the  various  aspects  of  luxury  and  in  showing  its  effects 
upon  the  production  of  wealth.  The  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  economists  has  been  that  from  an  economic  standpoint 
the  expenditure  of  wealth  upon  luxuries  is  a  wasteful  and  unpro- 
ductive form  of  consumption.  Adam  Smith  says  that  the  prodigal 
man  tends  to  beggar  himself  and  impoverish  his  country,  while 
the  frugal  man  is  an  economic  blessing.  John  Stuart  Mill  con- 
sidered wealth  spent  upon  pleasures  and  luxuries  as  consumed 
unproductively.  Other  writers  of  less  note  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomics have  done  little  more  than  echo  the  sentiments  of 
these  two  great  masters  of  economic  thought.     The  following 

^Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  68.  'Vol.  Ill,  pp.  129,  130. 
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illustration  taken  from  the  pages  of  a  modern  economist 
(Ely)  will  serve  to  show  the  main  economic  argument  against 
luxuries : 

A  and  B  have  each  an  income  in  one  year  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars beyond  what  they  need  to  support  themselves.  A  spends  his  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  giving  a  series  of  magnificent  entertainments,  and  thought- 
less people  say  he  is  a  man  to  be  praised  because  he  gives  employment  to 
labor.  B  spends  his  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  constructing  a  factory. 
His  acquaintances  may  not  know  what  he  is  doing  with  his  income,  and  call 
him  a  bad  citizen,  who  gives  no  employment,  but  "locks  up  his  money,"  by 
which  seems  to  be  meant  one  who  keeps  from  consumption  commodities  over 
which  he  has  control.  B  has,  however,  consumed  or  directed  the  consump- 
tion of  as  large  a  quantity  of  economic  good  as  A,  and  has  something  left  to 
show  for  it.  After  he  has  given  employment  during  the  year  to  the  men  who 
have  constructed  his  factory,  he  continues  to  give  a  number  of  men  employ- 
ment and  opportunity  for  consumption  indefinitely,  while  A's  consumption 
has  ceased  once  for  all.  It  may  be  said  that  all  truly  unproductive  consump- 
tion is  immoral.' 

Another  example  from  a  recent  work'  by  Professor  MacCunn, 
of  University  College,  Liverpool,  illustrates  the  same  point : 

Suppose  we  enter  one  of  the  great  shipbuilding  yards,  and  see  there  in 
the  stocks  an  Atlantic  liner.  It  is  an  object  that  implies  cost.  Hundreds  of 
workmen  come  and  work  and  go,  day  by  day,  consuming  food  and  clothing 
and  tools  all  the  while,  and  spending  their  force  on  various  products,  which 
in  their  turn  have  only  come  into  the  yard  at  heavy  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial. By  all  this  consumption  the  nation  is  so  much  poorer.  It  has  expended 
much.  But,  then,  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo,  a  magnificent  instrument  of  com- 
merce, by  means  of  which  a  country  may  be,  in  comparatively  brief  space, 
not  only  recouped  for  all  this  outlay,  but  placed  in  a  better  position  than  ever 
for  adding  to  its  wealth.  On  the  whole  transaction  there  is  gain.  As  a 
nation  we  are  wealthier. 

And  now,  suppose  we  take  a  few  steps  farther  down  the  yard,  and  find 
there,  fast  approaching  completion,  the  hull  of  a  pleasure  yacht.  At  first 
sight  there  might  seem  small  difference  between  the  cases.  Men  come  and 
go,  and  earn  their  living  here,  just  as  in  the  other  case ;  and,  just  as  in  the 
other  case,  there  is  the  using  up  of  raw  materials  of  diverse  kinds.  So  far 
it  might  seem  of  small  account  whether  we  filled  our  yards  with  Atlantic 
liners  or  with  pleasure  yachts.  But,  of  course,  there  is  a  difference — the 
widest.  In  this  case  we  have  not  an  instrument  of  commerce ;  we  have, 
instead,  an  instrument  of  pleasure  and  delight,  destined  to  carry  some  happy 
company  across  summer  seas,  such  as  banish  from  the  mind  the  very  thought 
of  commerce  and  all  its  accompaniments. 

^Introduction  to  Political  Economy^  p.  270.  '  Etkics  of  Citizenship. 
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Let  us  carry  our  supposition  a  step  farther  still,  and,  invited  by  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  this  bark  of  pleasure,  let  us  go  upon  a  cruise,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  drop  anchor  in  some  mountain-girdled  loch,  where  lives  a  friend 
to  whom  the  kind  fates  have  given  a  deer  forest.  We  find  our  friend  there 
living  like  a  potentate  among  gamekeepers  and  ghillies.  Money  is  circu- 
lating of  course.  He  is  fulfilling  nobly  the  function  of  spending.  And  there 
is  work  being  done,  strenuous  enough  ;  for  we  may  be  sure  this  following  is 
not  fed  and  housed  for  doing  nothing.  But  when  all  is  over,  and  the  season 
is  ended,  what  is  there  to  show  ?  No  instrument  of  commerce  or  of  industry, 
not  even  an  instrument  of  pleasure  like  the  yacht,  but  only  some  score  or  two 
of  stags  and  a  few  hundred  brace  of  grouse,  all  of  which  have  long  ago  dis- 
appeared before  the  appetites  of  these  men  of  the  chase  and  their  friends. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  irresistibly  driven  is  obvious : 
Who  will  deny  that,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  it  would  have 
been  tenfold  better  had  those  shipwrights,  who  spent  their  strength  and 
expended  material  on  the  yacht,  been  employed  in  putting  into  the  hands  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  an  instrument,  a  steamer  or  a  ship,  the  possession  of 
which  would  enable  them  to  increase  the  national  wealth  by  bringing  useful 
articles  into  the  hands  fittest  to  use  them  to  industrial  advantage?  And, 
again,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  more  than  tenfold 
better,  had  all  the  effort  expended  through  the  long  autumn  days  by  ghillies 
in  that  deer  forest  been  given  to  work  that  left  something  behind  it  —  some- 
thing more  applicable  to  commerce  and  industry  than  stories,  however 
charming,  about  bagging  grouse  or  stalking  deer.' 

Such,  then,  is  the  general  argument  against  luxury  which  is 
made  by  the  economist.  Now  it  may  be  that  luxury  of  the 
above-mentioned  type  may  be  defended  upon  other  than  eco- 
nomic ground ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that,  from  a 
purely  commercial  and  economic  standpoint,  there  can  be  no 
valid  and  sufficient  defense.  The  keepers  of  the  deer  park 
are  wasting  their  labor-power  as  far  as  the  production  of  wealth 
is  concerned,  and  economic  waste  is  economic  waste,  and  no 
amount  of  sophistry  or  word-jugglery  can  make  it  anything 
else.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  men  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  This  argument  is  sufficient 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons ;  but  it  is  certainly  super- 
ficial, and  the  analysis  of  the  matter  is  only  partial.  The 
wealth  produced  by  an  individual  does  not  depend  alone  upon 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  him,  but  upon  the  return  which 

^  Ethics  of  Citizenship,  pp.  196-9. 
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comes  to  his  efforts.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  material  pros- 
perity of  any  nation  depends  upon  the  product  or  return  of 
the  labor  rather  than  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  or  effort 
put  forth.  The  one  is  not  always  directly  proportional  to  the 
other.  A  large  amount  of  labor  might,  and  often  does,  produce 
a  small  return.  The  problem  of  individual  or  national  prosperity 
from  the  economic  standpoint  is  to  employ  the  productive  agen- 
cies—  land,  labor,  and  capital  —  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  return ;  and  the  return  from  the  productive  agen- 
cies employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  liner  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  received  from  those  agencies  employed 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  deer  park.  Adam  Smith's 
famous  statement  on  this  point  is  just  as  true  now  as  when  writ- 
ten a  century  ago.  "A  man  grows  rich,"  said  he,  "by  employ- 
ing a  multitude  of  manufacturers  ;  he  grows  poor  by  maintaining 
a  multitude  of  menial  servants."  Professor  MacCunn  expresses 
practically  the  same  idea  when  he  says:  " Let  every  shipyard 
in  the  kingdom  resound  to  the  clang  of  hammers  on  a  fleet  of 
yachts,  and  let  every  man  with  ;^300  a  year  hire  a  body  ser- 
vant ;  there  is  no  industrial  or  commercial  prosperity  in  that. 
Unless  counteracted  by  other  kinds  of  commerce  and  other  kinds 
of  industry,  such  expenditure  would  lead  direct  to  ruin."^ 

WEALTH    EXPENDED    IN    LAVISH    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A  society  function  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  said  to  have 
cost  a  half  million  of  dollars  caused  much  discussion  concerning 
the  ethical  and  social  aspects  of  luxury.  The  Chicago  Times- 
Herald  oi  February  7,  1897,  contained  a  large  number  of  inter- 
views upon  the  subject  from  society  ladies  of  the  city  and  from 
well-known  ministers  of  the  gospel.  As  a  rule,  the  vast  expen- 
diture was  defended  by  the  society  women  and  denounced  by 
the  clergymen.  The  main  grounds  for  defense  were  two :  It 
was  held,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  entertainers  had  a  "perfect 
right"  to  spend  their  money  as  they  saw  fit.  Again,  the  extrav- 
agance was  defended,  and  in  one  case  especially  commended,  on 
the  ground  that  it  put  money  into  circulation.     Both  of  these 

^  Ethics  of  Citizenship,  p.  201. 
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positions  are  plainly  untenable.  A  man  certainly  has  a  legal 
right  to  spend  his  money  as  he  sees  fit,  but  it  cannot  be  success- 
fully contended  that  he  has  a  moral  right  so  to  do.  The  best 
thought  of  this  generation  is  agreed  in  affirming  that  a  man  is 
morally  bound  to  use  his  talents  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  object  of  human  existence  is  the  full  and  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  self,  of  the  individual,  and,  through  it,  of  the  race. 
In  working  toward  this  ultimate  goal  each  individual  should  be 
an  active  participator,  and  anyone  who  is  not  is  a  mere  cumberer 
of  the  earth.  Now,  why  does  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  material 
as  well  as  to  intellectual  resources  ?  Obviously  it  does.  The 
parable  of  the  talents  teaches  as  much  ;  but  we  prefer  a  figurative 
interpretation.  A  literal  application  would  involve  financial  mat- 
ters—  in  short,  would  touch  the  pocket-nerve  of  the  interpreter. 
Even  an  amateur  in  financial  physiology  knows  the  sensitiveness 
of  this  locality.  Thoughtful  people  are  coming  quite  generally 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ethics  of  citizenship  demands  that  the 
individual  make  use  of  his  wealth  no  less  than  of  his  talents  in 
the  advancement  of  his  fellow-men.  There  is  no  absolute  owner- 
ship in  fee  simple  from  the  ethical  standpoint.  That  selfishness 
which  contends  that  there  is  is  destined  to  vanish  before  the 
broader  view.  Power  in  any  line  is  accompanied  by  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is,  therefore,  pertinent  to  ask  whether  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter is  mere  theory,  or  whether  there  are  any  substantial  data 
from  which  to  deduce  an  opinion  of  this  kind.  Such  data  cer- 
tainly exist.  As  evidence  I  would  cite  the  long  list  of  mag- 
nificent donations  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  for 
philanthropic  purposes.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  alone  has 
received  from  private  individuals  more  than  ;?8, 000,000  for  the 
endowment  of  libraries,  in  addition  to  more  than  one  hundred 
memorial  library  buildings  and  numerous  collections  of  books. 
The  Astor  Library  of  New  York,  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  of 
Baltimore,  the  Newberry  Library  of  Chicago,  and  the  various 
libraries  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  Europe  and  America  are 
all  examples  of  private  beneficence.  In  addition  the  well-known 
cases  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington,  Pratt  Institute 
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of  Brooklyn,  Armour  Institute  of  Chicago,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Cornell  and  Clark  Universities  are  examples  of  what 
amassed  wealth  has  done  for  the  cause  of  advanced  education. 
The  recent  material  prosperity  of  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  city  is  due  to  the  beneficence  of  wealthy  men  and  women. 
Girard  College  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  are  monumental 
examples  of  private  philanthropy  in  another  line.  The  Peabody 
and  Slater  educational  funds  are  evidences  of  the  same  ethical 
obligation  and  philanthropic  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the  cynic  may 
remark,  as  he  has  often  done,  that  rich  men  delight  in  establish- 
ing soup-houses  and  hospitals  that  their  names  may  be  heralded 
to  future  ages.  Such  selfish  motives  may  have  obtained  in  some 
instances.  James  Lick  stated  his  intention  to  erect  a  lofty  shaft 
to  his  memory  on  some  peak  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Some  practical 
friend  suggested  that  such  a  monument  might  be  destroyed  by 
an  invading  army  and  proposed  that  an  observatory  on  some 
inland  height  should  constitute  his  memorial  monument.  The 
result  is  the  famous  Lick  Observatory.  Such  a  motive  may  be 
open  to  criticism,  but  in  most  instances  of  the  kind  the  motive 
is  doubtless  truly  philanthropic.  There  is,  in  most  cases,  a  very 
considerable  element  of  the  feeling  that  in  the  donation  is  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duty.  A  great  many  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  have  received  aid  from  persons  who  have 
absolutely  insisted  that  their  names  be  not  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  their  bequests.  New  York  University  has  received  more 
than  Si, 000, 000  from  such  sources,  and  one  donor  gave  $300,000 
to  the  medical  school  of  this  institution,  and  requested,  not  only 
that  his  name  be  withheld,  but  that  the  gift  be  not  formally 
announced. 

George  lies  in  an  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  March, 
1897,  o"  ^h^  "Art  of   Large  Giving,"  says: 

Not  the  discontended  poor  alone,  but  the  thoughtful  rich,  begin  to  feel 
that  financial  primacy  creates  new  debts  toward  the  public.  But  can  these 
debts  be  legally  defined  and  enforced  ?  Skill  and  wisdom  are  lacking  for 
the  task,  even  if  the  question  were  closed  as  to  the  justice  of  the  attempt. 
For  many  men  of  great  possessions  the  voice  of  conscience  is  effective,  as 
the  contemplated  grasp  of  the  tax-gatherer  could  never  be. 
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Let  us  now  examine  the  second,  or  economic,  ground  of 
defense  urged  in  the  case  of  the  recent  New  York  extravagance. 
It  is  held  that  the  spending  of  money  is  an  economic  blessing. 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  defended  the  extravagant  expenditure 
attendant  upon  his  frivolous  court  in  the  same  whay  when  he  said  : 
"When  a  king  makes  great  outlay,  he  gives  alms,"  Of  like 
import  was  Montesquieu's  remark  when  he  said:  "When  the 
rich  diminish  their  expenditures,  the  poor  die  of  hunger."  If 
our  previous  reasoning  on  this  point  is  correct,  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement  must  be  readily  apparent.  From  an  economic  stand- 
point the  prodigal  is  preferable  to  the  miser,  but  inferior  to  him 
who  invests  his  money  in  some  productive  enterprise. 

We  have  now  examined  the  subject  of  luxury  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  historian,  the  moralist,  and  the  economist ;  and  the 
inquiry  naturally  arises :  Is  the  individual  ethically  bound  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  these  three  classes  of  persons  ?  Does 
the  ethics  of  citizenship  demand  that  he  shall  forswear  luxury 
in  every  form  ? 

In  order  to  discuss  this  question  intelligently  and  definitely 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "luxury."  No  exact  definition  of 
the  term  is  possible  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  There  is 
naturally  no  substantial  agreement  among  writers  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  luxury.  Pliny  mentions  ice  and  asparagus  as  inde- 
fensible luxuries.  Holinshed,  the  writer  of  the  famous  Chronicle 
(1577),  considered  the  substitution  of  the  chimney  for  the  rude 
hole  in  the  roof  through  which  smoke  was  wont  to  escape  an 
evidence  of  decadent  refinement.  He  also  deplored  for  the  same 
reason  the  substitution  of  earthen  and  tin  vessels  in  place  of 
the  wooden  ones  hitherto  in  use.  There  are  almost  as  many 
definitions  and  conceptions  of  luxury  as  there  are  writers  upon 
the  subject. 

Adam  Smith's  conception  is  broad  and  inclusive : 

Consumable  commodities  are  either  necessaries  or  luxuries.  By  neces- 
saries I  understand  not  only  the  commodities  which  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  the  custom  of  the  country  renders 
it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  to  be  without  .... 
All  other  things  I  call  luxuries. 
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Professor  Ely's  conception  is  more  restrictive.  "Luxuries," 
he  says,  "are  things  which  minister  to  such  undesirable  wants 
as  love  of  display,  vanity,  or  selfish  desire  to  exalt  one's  self 
above  one's  fellows  and  thus  to  produce  separation." 

Professor  Senior  comprehends  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
and  comments  as  follows :  "The  question  whether  a  given  com- 
modity is  to  be  considered  as  a  decency  or  a  luxury  is  obviously 
one  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given,  unless  the  place,  the  time, 
and  the  rank  of  the  individual  using  it  be  specified."  "A  car- 
riage," he  continues,  "is  a  decency  to  a  woman  of  fashion,  a 
necessary  to  a  physician,  and  a  luxury  to  a  tradesman." 

The  Frenchman  M.  Baudrillait  says  in  substance  that  every- 
thing superfluous  is  a  luxury.  J.  B.  Say  characterizes  those  com- 
modities as  luxuries  which  are  both  superfluous  and  dear. 

M.  de  Laveleye,  in  an  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  March,  1881,  entitled  "  Morals  of  Luxury,"  states  his  view 
as  follows  :  "  I  designate  as  an  object  of  luxury  everything  that 
does  not  answer  to  some  primary  need,  and  which,  costing  much 
money  and  consequently  much  labor,  is  within  the  reach  of  only 
a  small  number  of  persons." 

It  is  obviously  not  desirable  that  we  should  attempt  to  formu- 
late an  exact  definition  of  the  term  "luxury"  which  should  be 
sufficiently  inclusive  and  sufficiently  exclusive.  It  seems  best, 
however,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  to  adopt  a  concep- 
tion of  the  term  "luxury"  which  would  include  all  that  anyone 
might  reasonably  contend  should  be  now  included  in  that  term. 
With  this  broad  conception  in  view,  then,  let  us  repeat  the  ques- 
tion propounded  above,  viz.:  Does  the  ethics  of  citizenship 
demand  that  we  shall  forswear  luxuries  in  every  form  ?  M.  de 
Laveleye's  answer  to  this  inquiry  would  be  practically  "yes." 
He  formulates  a  broad  and  comprehensive  definition  of  luxury, 
and  then  says:  "Some  distinguish  between  a  luxury  that  is  vir- 
tuous, permissible,  and  even  laudable,  and  one  which  is  improper 
and  immoral.  I  cannot  admit  the  distinction,  and  I  believe  that 
the  rigorous  school  is  right." 

It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  that  the  position  of  the  "rigorous 
school"  so-called  is  tenable.     The  ethics  of  citizenship  in  this 
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day  and  age  cannot  demand  any  such  self-abnegation.  The 
ascetic,  the  stoic,  and  the  mendicant  friar  may  from  their  views 
of  life  consistently  make  such  demands.  But  progress  and  civi- 
lization demand  a  less  sweeping  condemnation.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  place  an  absolute  ban  upon  luxuries,  and  place  art, 
music,  and  foreign  travel  in  the  same  category  with  gluttony, 
debauchery,  and  sensuality.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  so-called  luxuries  are  highly  conducive  to  better  living. 
They  may  be  made  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  race  along  moral  and  intellectual  lines.  The  individual 
may  well,  instead  of  priding  himself  upon  being  a  member  of 
the  "rigorous  school,"  pause  and  reflect  concerning  the  ethical 
value  of  the  refined  luxuries.  The  economist,  too,  may  find  that 
in  many  instances  the  expenditure  of  wealth  for  luxury  may 
possibly  be  a  good  investment,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
production  of  wealth.  In  making  a  plea  for  more  careful  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  luxuries,  however,  the  matter  should  be 
placed  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  strictly  economic  and  com- 
mercial. The  mind  of  the  economist,  as  such,  is  preoccupied 
with  those  forces  which  conduce  to  the  greatest  production  of 
wealth.  He  seems  often  to  look  upon  the  production  of  wealth 
as  the  aim  and  ultimate  end  of  human  existence.  Such  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  It  is  a  most  potent  means  toward  attaining  the 
goal  of  human  endeavor,  but  not  the  end  itself.  This  economic 
idea  is  too  often  thrust  obnoxiously  into  the  foreground.  We 
say  that  accumulation  of  wealth  provides  opportunity  for  leisure 
and  self-improvement.  Certainly  true  ;  but  why  spend  so  many 
wakeful  nights  in  aiming  to  obtain  that  leisure  for  self-improve- 
ment, if  we  neglect  the  opportunity  of  using  it  when  offered  ? 
Man  would  certainly  be  leading  a  dreary  and  barren  existence, 
with  little  chance  of  improvement,  were  it  not  for  the  libraries, 
the  operas,  the  recitals,  the  concerts,  and  the  social  entertain- 
ments which  so  many  of  the  so-called  "rigorous  school"  of 
moralists  pride  themselves  upon  condemning  in  their  wholesale 
and  undiscriminating  onslaught  upon  luxuries. 

It  must  be  apparent,  then,  that  there  are   luxuries  which 
ennoble  and  luxuries  which  degrade ;  those  which  tend  to  make 
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possible  the  highest  self-realization  of  the  individual  and  the 
race,  and  those  which  militate  against  such  a  happy  issue.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  standard 
by  which  those  luxuries  essentially  ennobling  and  refining  may  be 
separated  from  those  which  are  degrading.  Obviously  we  should 
not  agree  were  we  to  ask  ourselves  what  luxuries  are  of  most 
worth  in  the  development  of  the  race  and  what  ones  are  most 
vicious.  It  is  difficult  to  formulate  general  rules  on  any  subject, 
and  particularly  in  this,  where  so  much  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. Obviously  the  well-trained  individual  judgment  will  be 
abetter  guide  than  any  precepts.  It  does  seem,  however,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  those  luxuries  which  are  comparatively  durable 
have  an  advantage  over  those  which  are  merely  transitory.  This 
is  certainly  true  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Adam  Smith 
hints  at  this  distinction  in  discussing  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labor  when  he  says  : 

A  man  of  fortune,  for  example,  may  either  spend  his  revenue  in  a  profuse 
and  sumptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great  number  of  menial  servants, 
and  a  multitude  of  dogs  and  horses  ;  or,  contenting  himself  with  a  frugal  table 
and  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out  the  greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his 
house  or  his  country  villa,  in  useful  or  ornamental  buildings,  in  useful  or 
ornamental  furniture,  in  collecting  books,  statues,  pictures  .  .  .  .' 

Here,  then,  is  a  clear  distinction  between  that  which  is  dur- 
able and  that  which  is  transitory,  evidently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former.  In  case  of  the  expenditure  of  money  upon  the 
more  durable  forms  of  luxury  there  remains  something  perma- 
nent to  cultivate  the  taste  and  to  develop  the  aesthetic  sense. 
The  Walters'  Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
in  Washington  illustrate  this  point.  They  create  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  and  tend  to  interest  persons  of  wealth  in  these 
more  durable  and  refining  forms  of  luxury.  Doing  this,  they 
check,  as  Ruskin  has  shown,  the  wasteful  and  often  immoral 
expenditure  of  wealth  upon  perishable  luxuries.  Silently  and 
effectively  they  aid  the  economist,  the  moralist,  and  the  satirist 
in  their  crusades  against  luxury  in  its  more  objectionable  forms, 

*See  Wealth  of  Nations,'Qoo\i  II,  chap,  iii ;  see  alsoMAcCuNN,  Ethics  of  Citizen- 
ship,^^. 213  sq. 
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Again  in  the  case  of  durable  luxuries  it  is  easier  to  retrench 
in  stringent  times  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  more  perishable 
and  ostentatious  forms. ^  A  person  who  has  been  devoting  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  income  as  social  leader  to  hospitality 
finds  it  difficult  to  face  the  comments  which  must  follow  when 
he  feels  it  necessary  to  curtail  expenses.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  buyer  of  durable  luxuries  may  easily  ceaSe  purchasing  for  a 
time  and  not  incur  the  danger  of  furnishing  a  topic  for  discus- 
sion for  the  "gossip  who  lies  in  ambush  for  other  people's  dis- 
asters." ^^ 

Again,  there  is  an  economy  when  labor  is  employed  in  pro- 
ducing durable  rather  than  perishable  goods.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  glorify  perishability  as  a  boon  to 
mankind.  No  greater  blessing  could  befall  us  than  to  eradicate 
it.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  does  any  good  result  from  perish- 
ability. The  annihilation  of  an  antiquated  machine  to  make  way 
for  the  more  improved,  the  destruction  of  the  unsanitary  tene- 
ment to  be  followed  by  a  scientific  construction,  are  examples 
of  the  blessings  of  perishability,  but  they  are  exceptional.  In 
the  main  we  are  constantly  seeking  to  produce  things  not  perish- 
able, and  this  characteristic  is  certainly  one  of  the  important 
elements  of  the  value  of  an  article.  It  is  said  that  perishability 
gives  work  to  the  idle,  puts  money  into  circulation,  and  makes 
good  times  generally.  The  fallacy  of  this  position  must  be 
evident.  The  destruction  of  wealth  certainly  does  cause  labor. 
The  destruction  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  would  do  the  same 
thing.  Then  why  not  glorify  and  idolize  the  man  who  applies 
the  torch  instead  of  landing  him  behind  the  bars  for  sober 
reflection  ?  Those  who  glorify  perishability  should  be  consistent 
and  pray  for  cyclones,  destructive  lightning,  engulfing  floods, 
and  other  destroying  agencies,  in  order  that  the  land  might  be 
laid  waste  and  more  labor  occasioned. 

To  prefer  those  luxuries  which  are  of  an  enduring  nature  to 
those  which  are  perishable  is  not  an  absolute  rule,  but  will,  in 
most  cases,  meet  the  demands  of  the  ethics  of  citizenship. 

*See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  II,  chap.  iii. 
»  See  MacCunn,  Ethics  of  Citizenship,  p.  215. 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  to  carry  the  analysis  somewhat 
farther.  The  excessive  expenditure  of  wealth  in  jewelry,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  extensive  wardrobe  to  gratify  a  peculiar  vanity 
may  be  expenditure  in  a  comparatively  durable,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  a  highly  commendable,  form  of  luxury.  Such  an 
expenditure  is  essentially  selfish.  This  leads  us,  then,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  selfish  and  unselfish  luxuries.^  It  would  be  a 
truism  to  remark  that  the  unselfish  forms  aid  more  in  race 
development  and  hence  are  rather  to  be  desired.  Although  the 
terms  "selfish"  and  "unselfish"  are  trite  and  commonplace,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  two  classes.  There  would  be  no  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  location  of  the  line.  Many  persons  following  Ruskin,  and 
some  of  the  great  moralists  of  this  and  other  ages,  have  con- 
cluded, in  effect,  that  practically  all  luxury  is  selfish  and  hence 
immoral.  Many  a  good  soul  has  felt  twinges  of  conscience  at 
enjoying  a  comfortable  home  with  luxurious  surroundings,  while 
others  were  in  need  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  life.  A  strong 
case  has  been  made  out  against  luxury  along  this  line.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  from  this  standpoint,  but  it  is  a  deplor- 
able fact  that  the  arguments  are  taken  most  seriously  by  the 
"children  of  light"  instead  of  the  "children  of  luxury"  who 
need  them  most.  The  ethics  of  citizenship  does  not  demand 
that  we  should  adopt  this  line  of  reasoning  and  abjure  all  lux- 
uries which  seem  to  be  selfish.  Certain  it  is  that  many  luxuries 
which  at  first  thought  seem  selfish  are  in  reality  not  so,  but  are 
conducive  to  the  general  good.  It  may  not  be  apparent  by 
what  method  we  are  able  to  make  mankind  in  general  participa- 
tors in  the  luxuries  of  our  homes,  our  libraries,  our  pictures,  and 
our  travel.  They  cannot  be  direct  participators,  but  the  indirect 
benefits  accruing  to  them  are  numerous  and  substantial.  Lux- 
uries can  scarcely  be  termed  selfish  the  results  of  which  conduce 
to  the  general  good,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  certain  lux- 
uries make  us  better  and  more  useful  citizens.  We  may  as  a 
result  be  more  serviceable  to  our  friends  and  to  the  state.  The 
person   who  has  been  invigorated   by   a  summer's   stay  in  the 

'  Cf.  MacCunn,  Ethics  of  Citizenship,  p.  219. 
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Adirondacks  is  likely  to  become  an  advocate  of  parks  and 
breathing  places  for  the  congested  population  of  a  large  city. 
The  luxury  of  a  well-appointed  home  may  cause  one  to  see  more 
clearly  the  degradation,  both  physical  and  moral,  involved  in 
the  unsanitary  homes  of  the  slums.  The  foreign  traveler  may 
return  with  ideas  concerning  education  and  industry  and  social 
reform  which  may  be  applied  advantageously  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  who  has  enjoyed  the  effects  of  beautiful  music  either 
abroad  or  in  his  own  drawing-room  may  easily  become  an  advo- 
cate of  open-air  concerts  for  the  people.  The  visitor  to  the 
British  Museum  may  easily  become  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  or  may  see  more  clearly  the  necessity  for 
more  and  better  libraries  of  various  kinds.  The  economist  may 
not  be  able  to  figure  out  the  benefits  here  with  mathematical 
accuracy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  production  of  wealth ;  but 
the  defense  of  the  elevating  and  refining  luxuries  rests  upon  the 
broader  basis  of  the  development  of  the  race.  We  must  admire 
that  noble  and  unselfish  spirit  which  religiously  abstains  from  all 
luxury  that  more  may  be  directly  given  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  the  distressed  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  approve  the  wisdom  of 
that  course  which  cramps  and  starves  the  self,  and  hence  retards 
its  development,  making  it  thereby  less  serviceable  to  others. 

It  would  seem,  then,  if  our  course  of  reasoning  is  correct, 
that  the  possession  of  wealth  is  not  without  its  obligations ;  and 
also  that  the  ethics  of  citizenship  does  not  demand  the  abjura- 
tion of  all  luxuries,  but  rather  the  careful  selection  of  those 
which  are  durable  and  unselfish,  and  elevating  and  refining  in 

their  nature. 

Thomas  Francis  Moran. 
Purdue  University. 


STUDY  OF  MAN. 

Anyone  would  suppose  that  the  study  of  man,  especially 
during  childhood  and  youth,  would  be  the  most  practical  and 
necessary  of  all  lines  of  inquiry.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  most  neglected  of  all  studies.  There  are  sciences  of  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology,  but  a  science  of  living  man  as  he  is  today 
does  not  exist.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  arouse  interest  in 
expeditions  to  the  north  pole  or  into  darkest  Africa ;  to  engender 
enthusiasm  in  investigation  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  direct  attention  to  the  study  of  modern  civilized 
man.  Millions  are  given  yearly  for  the  study  of  rocks,  plants, 
and  animals,  but  almost  nothing  for  the  study  of  children.  What 
could  be  more  practical  than  investigations  of  human  beings 
from  childhood  through  youth  to  manhood?  While  facts  in 
nature  are  very  interesting  and,  no  doubt,  of  importance,  they 
cannot  have  the  direct  practical  value  which  facts  about  man 
himself  possess. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  little  definite  knowledge  about 
modern  man  ?  It  is  mainly  because  he  has  been  studied  so  little. 
The  first  case  in  the  history  of  this  world  of  a  thorough  scientific 
study  of  a  human  being  is  that  made  on  Zola^  in  1897  by  a 
number  of  French  specialists.  Such  a  statement  as  this  may 
seem  hazardous,  but  it  is  literally  true, 

METHODS    OF    INVESTIGATION. 

Man  has  been  studied  in  a  statistical  way  as  to  his  acts  and 
thoughts  in  the  past ;  but  this  method  is  necessarily  inexact  and 
uncertain,  because  the  events  are  so  far  removed  in  time.  It  is 
not  only  difficult  to  understand  the  past  in  which  we  did  not 
live,  but  also  to  distinguish  between  facts,  inferences,  and 
opinions  as  recorded  by  writers,  who  often  had  some  special 
point  of  view  and  omitted  important  data.  For  this  reason 
alone  a  science  of  history  may  be  impossible. 

'Results  are  given  in  article  on  Zola  (by  writer),  reprint,  1901. 
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It  is  only  in  investigations  of  man  as  he  is  now  that  facts  can 
be  dealt  with  at  first  hand. 

MORE    EXACT   STUDY    OF    MIND    NEEDED. 

Rigid  methods  of  research  have  until  lately  been  confined 
to  physics,  astronomy,  physiology,  and  other  sciences ;  and 
when  applied  to  man  they  have  been  concerned  rather  with  his 
physical  than  mental  side.  It  is  only  recently  that  more  exact 
methods  have  been  used  in  the  study  of  man's  mind.  These 
methods  were  opposed  and  ridiculed  by  extreme  doctrinaires, 
but  such  opposition  has  ceased  almost  entirely,  and  where  it  does 
exist  it  is  due  either  to  ignorance  or  to  mistakes  liable  to  occur 
in  the  introdution  of  new  methods. 

If  the  study  of  man  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  rigid 
methods  must  be  applied  to  his  mind  as  well  as  to  his  body. 
The  most  satisfactory  and  best  method  yet  known  is  the  psycho- 
physical method,  introduced  by  Fechner  and  developed  by 
Wundt  into  what  is  called  "physiological  psychology." 

PSYCHO-PHYSICAL    LABORATORY. 

The  first  requisite  to  carry  out  this  psycho-physical  method  of 
study  is  a  laboratory  containing  instruments  of  precision. 

In  the  study  of  man  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  the 
defectiveness  and  limitations  of  his  senses.  These  defects  have 
reference,  not  only  to  insufficiency  of  the  senses  to  discover 
certain  truths,  but  also  to  the  errors  they  cause  us  to  make. 

The  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  distance  of  the  stars, 
and  the  weight  of  the  air  are  not  appreciated  by  our  senses,  and 
often  may  seem  contradictory  to  them.  The  sensations  of  cold 
and  heat  are  not  absolute,  but  merely  relative  to  the  temperature 
of  our  bodies,  frequently  misleading  us.  The  illusions  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  touch  point  to  the  conclusion,  accepted  by  modern 
psychology,  that  our  ideas  of  the  external  world  are  the  result 
of  a  long  and  unconscious  education  of  the  senses. 

Science  has  destroyed  the  prejudice  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
senses,  and  now  finds  its  main  help  in  the  study  of  man  to  be  in 
the  use  of  instruments  of  precision.  These  not  only  correct  the 
defects  of  the  senses,  but  increase  their  scope,  so  that  the  results 
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of  investigation  may  be  described   more  fully  and  determined 
more  definitely. 

LABORATORIES    IN    UNIVERSITIES. 

While  the  initiative  in  psycho-physics  came  from  Europe, 
it  is  in  our  country  that  it  has  developed  to  the  greatest  extent. 
A  large  number  of  laboratories  have  been  established,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  universities.  But  the  plan  of  these  laboratories 
is  mainly  for  pedagogical  purposes.  The  research  work  is  gen- 
erally done  by  students  desiring  to  prepare  theses  for  their 
doctorates.  While  many  of  these  theses  are  very  valuable,  a 
university  could  hardly  extend  such  work  to  large  numbers  of 
individuals,  for  to  gather  the  facts,  compute  and  tabulate  the 
results,  would  involve  clerical  duties  and  other  work  not  under- 
taken by  universities.  The  psycho-physical  work  in  the  univer- 
sity is  generally  confined  to  small  numbers  of  persons,  who  are 
a  special  class,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  conclusions  obtained 
can  always  be  applied  to  people  in  general. 

The  main  object  of  a  university  is  to  prepare  men  for  work, 
not  to  carry  on  their  work. 

NEED    OF   A    LABORATORY    FOR    SOCIOLOGICAL    PURPOSES. 

There  is  need,  then,  for  a  psycho-physical  laboratory  differ- 
ent from  those  in  our  universities ;  that  is,  one  not  pedagogical, 
but  sociological  and  practical,  and  of  more  utility  to  society 
directly. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  laboratory  is  to  collect  sociological, 
pathological,  and  abnormal  data  as  found  especially  in  children^ 
and  in  the  criminal  pauper  and  defective  classes,  and  in  hos- 
pitals ;  to  gather  more  special  data  with  instruments  of  precision, 
and  also  to  collect  and  publish  the  results  of  similar  work  in  this 
country  and  Europe. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  psycho- 
physical work  on  a  large  scale.  This  may  be  true  of  much  of 
the  finer  experimental  work  carried  on  in  our  universities,  some 
of  which  is  an  experiment  with  experiments.  But  the  purpose 
of  this  laboratory  is  to  apply  to  large  numbers  of  individuals 
only  such  experiments  as  are  well  attested.     For  if  there  is  ever 
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to  be  sufficient  definite  knowledge  of  living  civilized  man,  to 
become  a  science,  it  can  only  be  gained  by  the  study  of  large 
numbers  of  persons. 

Conclusions  depending  on  small  numbers  are  useful  and 
instructive,  but  if  they  are  to  carry  weight,  they  must  be  based 
upon  numerous  individuals  of  all  classes. 

But  the  psycho-physical  study  is  not  all  the  work.  Of  no 
less  importance  are  the  sociological  investigations  involved, 
including  the  gathering  of  anthropological  and  medical  data. 
In  new  work  the  field  is  always  too  large,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  imperative  at  first  to  study  in  those  parts  only  which  will 
bring  results  most  useful  to  society. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    CRIMINAL    AND    DEFECTIVE    CLASSES. 

A  special  and  very  practical  feature  of  a  psycho-physical 
laboratory  would  be  the  study  of  the  criminal  and  defective 
classes.  As  in  machinery  we  must  first  repair  the  little  wheels 
out  of  gear,  so  in  society  we  must  first  study  the  criminal,  crank, 
insane,  inebriate,  or  pauper  who  can  seriously  injure  both  indi- 
vidual and  community.  The  community  is  most  directly  con- 
cerned, for  it  pays  out  millions  to  catch,  try,  and  care  for 
criminals,  but  almost  nothing  to  study  the  causes  that  lead  to 
crime.  Thus  in  1890  the  expenses  of  all  our  penal  institutions 
were  more  than  twelve  million  dollars.  This  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  criminal  or  police  courts,  of  the  property  stolen,  or 
the  untold  injury  to  society.  A  worthless  criminal  or  crank  kills 
a  prominent  citizen ;  the  injury  from  such  action  is  often  beyond 
calculation. 

CHILDREN   SHOULD    BE    STUDIED    FIRST. 

However  valuable  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  man  may 
be,  they  will  always  have  an  additional  value  when  coming  from 
the  study  of  children.  For  whatever  may  be  found  of  a  detri- 
mental character  in  both  mind  and  body  will  always  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  correction  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

We  cannot  expect  to  lessen  crime  and  dangerous  forms  of 
abnormality  unless  we  study  the  causes;  this  is  the  first  requisite 
in  all  rational  procedure ;  and  these  causes  should  be  sought  out 
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at  their  beginnings.     Special  emphasis  is  therefore  laid  on  the 
investigation  of  criminal  and  abnormal  children, 

SUGGESTIONS    AS    TO    FURTHER    STUDIES. 

It  would  be  important  to  find  what  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  are  common  to  criminal  children,  and  whether 
such  characteristics  are  due  more  to  the  child's  nature  or  more 
to  his  environment.  Only  thorough  and  patient  study  of  large 
numbers  of  children  can  answer  such  questions ;  theory  and 
speculation  based  on  a  few  facts  cannot,  but  they  may  accom- 
plish good  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  generally 
believed,  but  not  proved,  that  crime  is  mostly  due  to  surround- 
ings ;  if  this  can  be  determined,  then  there  is  great  hope  of 
lessening  it,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  change  the  surroundings  of 
a  child  than  to  change  its  nature. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 

Much  study  has  been  devoted  to  children  in  our  public 
schools  ;  mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  by  those  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  training.  But  this  is  the  case  with  all  new  lines 
of  inquiry.  Yet  there  are  very  practical  matters  we  should  know 
as  to  our  schools.  To  establish  the  measure  of  the  work  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  pupil  is  fundamental  to  health.  For 
overtaxing  the  powers  of  the  young  can  leave  its  mark  for  life. 

What  is  the  maximum  work  suitable  to  a  child  in  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  development  in  its  school  life  ?  And  can  this 
maximum  be  injurious  at  times,  as  at  puberty,  when  all  the  vital 
force  may  be  required  for  growth  ?  To  answer  such  practical 
questions,  we  must  know  the  physiology  of  normal  growth  ;  its 
rate  of  increase  or  decrease,  and  what  influences  cause  such 
increase  or  decrease.' 

UNRULY   AND    REFORMATORY    CHILDREN. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  find  what  physical  and  mental  traits 
are  common  to  unruly  school  children  and  children  in  reforma- 
tories.    If  there  is  nothing  peculiar  as  compared  with  children 

'For  further  discussion  see  "Experimental  Study  of  Children"  (by  writer), 
reprint  from  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1897-8,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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in  general,  this  is  important  to  know.  In  like  manner  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  characteristics,  if  any,  are  in  common 
between  the  feeble-minded  in  our  institutions  and  dull  children 
in  our  schools.  These  and  similar  inquiries,  when  made  with  care 
and  discretion,  might  enable  us  to  foresee  with  some  probability 
the  special  dangers  that  this  and  that  child  may  be  subject  to, 
and  thus  to  protect  many  children  from  temptations  and  condi- 
tions that  otherwise  might  ruin  them. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    LARGE    NUMBERS. 

Where  the  number  of  persons  studied  is  large,  many  sub- 
divisions can  be  made,  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, yet  sometimes  unexpected,  results  are  reached.  It  would 
be  well  to  know  the  difference,  not  only  between  children  of  the 
professional,  mercantile,  and  laboring  classes,  but  between  those 
with  American  parents  and  foreign  parents.  Then,  if  the  num- 
bers were  large  enough  to  admit  further  subdivisions,  we  might 
find  the  difference  between  children  whose  father  is  American 
but  mother  foreign-born,  and  those  whose  mother  is  American 
and  father  foreign-born.  In  all  such  questions,  if  there  is  no 
striking  difference,  it  is  important  to  know  it.  Thus  the  influ- 
ence of  marriage  between  different  races  or  nationalities  upon 
the  offspring  might  be  determined  more  definitely. 

If  it  should  be  found,  for  instance,  from  the  comparison  of 
large  numbers,  where  all  possibility  of  accident  or  coincidence  is 
eliminated,  that  the  difference  between  certain  classes  of  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  criminal,  from  children  in  general  is  quite 
marked,  the  question  would  arise  whether  such  difference  is 
due  mainly  to  heredity  or  to  unfavorable  surroundings.  In  cases 
where  the  crime  or  defect  is  due  to  heredity,  the  treatment  would 
be  quite  different  from  those  in  which  environment  is  the  cause. 

QUESTION   AS    TO    UTILITY. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  as  to  the  utility  of  studying  such 
questions  ?  We  think  it  is  not  only  useful,  but  there  is  great  need 
of  such  investigation.  We  should  like  to  inquire,  for  instance, 
as  to  the  utility  of  studying  rocks  and  plants,  arranging  them. 
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making  chemical  analyses  of  them,  etc.,  if  it  is  not  to  give  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  them  and  thereby  learn  more  about  our 
planet.  So  the  patient  and  extended  study  of  man,  especially 
children,  is  to  gain  more  definite  knowledge  about  him  and  a 
deeper  insight  into  his  nature.  The  time  has  certainly  come 
when  man,  as  he  is,  should  be  studied  as  much  as  nature. 

RECENT    CONCLUSIONS. 

As  an  illustration  of  some  results  from  recent  studies  of 
modern  man,  we  give  a  number  of  conclusions  of  investigators 
from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  statements  may  appear  to  be  of  little  utility,  but, 
as  the  history  of  science  has  often  shown,  the  real  value  of  a 
single  truth  may  not  be  known  until  other,  cognate  truths  are 
discovered.  These  conclusions,  of  course,  are  to  be  taken  in 
a  general  sense  only ;  that  is,  they  are  true  in  most  of  the  cases 
investigated : 

Maximum  growth  in  height  and  weight  occurs  in  boys  two 
years  later  than  in  girls  (Bowditch). 

First-born  children  excel  later-born  in  stature  and  weight 
(Boas). 

Healthy  men  ought  to  weigh  an  additional  5  pounds  for 
every  inch  in  height  beyond  61  inches,  at  which  height  they 
ought  to  weigh  120  pounds  (Lancaster). 

Chest-girth  increases  constantly  with  height,  and  is  generally 
half  the  length  of  the  body  (Landsberger). 

Chest-girth  and  circumference  of  head  increase  in  parallel 
lines  (Daffner). 

The  relatively  large  size  of  head  as  compared  with  body  in 
children  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  from  birth  on  the  child 
needs  its  brain  and  senses  as  much  as  when  it  is  grown  (Weis- 
senberg) . 

Boys  grow  more  regularly  than  girls,  but  the  growth  of  girls 
during  school  years  is  greater  than  that  of  boys  (Schmidt) . 

In  boys  in  school  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities 
increase  with  age  as  compared  with  those  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, because  of  their  sitting  more  than  standing  (Kotelmann). 
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Children  born  in  summer  are  taller  than  those  born  in  winter 
(Combe). 

Boys  of  small  frames  often  have  large  heads  and  are  defi- 
cient in  repose  of  character,  and  when  the  chest  is  contracted 
and  mental  action  slow,  this  mental  condition  is  due  probably 
to  lack  of  supply  of  purified  blood   (Liharzik). 

Delicate,  slender  people  are  much  more  subject  to  typhoid 
fever  than  to  consumption  (Hilderbrand). 

Some  defective  children  are  over-normal,  that  is,  they  are 
taller  and  heavier  than  other  children  (Hasse). 

Growth  degenerates  as  we  go  lower  in  the  social  scale 
(British  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science). 

Dull  children  are  lighter  and  precocious  children  heavier 
than  the  average  child  (Porter). 

As  circumference  of  head  increases,  mental  ability  increases  ; 
it  being  understood  that  race  and  sex  are  the  same  (Mac- 
Donald). 

Urban  life  decreases  stature  from  five  years  of  age  on  (Peck- 
ham). 

Truant  boys  are  inferior  in  weight,  height,  and  chest-girth  to 
boys  in  general  (Kline). 

City  children  are  more  vivacious,  but  have  less  power  of 
endurance,  than  country  children  (Liharzik). 

Among  United  States  naval  cadets  there  is  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  blonds  (Beyer). 

The  insane  show  an  excess  of  5  per  cent,  of  light  eyes  with 
dark  hair  and  criminals  of  10  per  cent,  of  dark  eyes  with  dark 
hair  over  the  general  population  (Roberts). 

In  Germany  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
classes  are  blonds  and  less  than  10  per  cent,  brunettes  (Virchow). 

The  endurance  (ergographic  work)  of  boys  is  greater  than 
that  of  girls  at  all  ages  (Christopher). 

In  reaction  time  the  ear-lip  coordination  is  the  fastest  (Angell 
and  Moore). 

Arthur  MacDonald. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Civil  History  of  the  Confederate  States.  With  some  Personal  Remi- 
niscences. By  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.  Richmond,  Va.:  B.  F. 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  1901.     Pp.  318. 

Dr.  Curry  is  one  of  two  surviving  members  of  the  body  that 
organized  the  Confederate  government.  It  is  an  appropriate  labor  of 
love  for  him  to  present  his  associates  in  the  light  in  which  they  regarded 
each  other,  and  in  which  each  was  justified  in  his  own  conscience. 
The  main  contention  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all  Americans  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  to  all  younger  readers  of  our  history.  In  a  word,  as 
the  author  expresses  it  (p.  69),  "  the  seceding  states  were  not  dissatis- 
fied with  the  constitution,  but  with  its  administration,  and  their  avowed 
and  manifest  purpose  was  to  restore  its  integrity  and  secure  in  the 
future  its  faithful  observance."  The  South  claimed  that  the  North  had 
vacated  fundamental  features  of  the  constitution :  that  the  North  had 
thus  violated  the  compact  which  the  constitution  contained,  and  upon 
which  the  federal  union  was  formed;  that  the  only  recourse  was 
resumption  by  the  aggrieved  states  of  the  sovereignty  deposited  by 
them  in  the  union,  under  guarantees  which  had  been  defaulted. 

Two  facts  have  prepared  the  way  in  the  North  for  a  tolerant  and 
even  somewhat  sympathetic  reading  of  this  argument.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  will  hardly  convince  even  its  author  that  the  conclusion 
should  vary  very  much  from  the  formula:  —  splendid  men  in  gallant 
championship  of  a  gigantic  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  many  typical 
southern  men  and  women  are  now  well  known  in  the  North.  People 
schooled  to  regard  the  South  as  the  last  standing-ground  of  oppression 
have  seen  the  genial,  gracious  culture  and  chivalry  of  representative 
southern  homes.  They  have  compared  views  with  southern  leaders  in 
different  departments  of  public  activity.  They  have  discovered  the 
superb  qualities  typified  by  these  descendants,  or  perhaps  survivors,  of 
the  generation  abhorred  as  "rebels"  and  "traitors."  They  have  found 
themselves  obliged  to  reconsider  some  of  their  opinions,  and  have 
tried  to  restate  the  case  with  proper  regard  to  these  new  perceptions. 
They  cannot  be  content  with  historical  judgments  which  dispose  of 
such  men  as  they  find  the  southern  gentleman  to  be,  on  the  theory 
that  they  were  given  over  to  base  motives. 

847 
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In  the  second  place,  we  have  stopped  reading  the  history  of  the 
"irrepressible  conflict"  with  the  eyes  of  the  men  who  were  forcing 
or  waging  it.  The  Websterian  interpretation  of  our  national  career 
was  a  magnificent  theory  to  fight  on,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most 
fallacious  specimens  of  special  pleading  that  ever  smuggled  themselves 
into  the  service  of  a  good  cause.  The  fact  that  anyone  competent  to 
form  historical  judgments  can  read  the  original  records  of  the  period 
from  1775  to  1789  and  retain  any  respect  for  the  historical  fictions 
resorted  to  for  bases  of  operations  against  the  doctrine  of  state 
sovereignty,  remains  a  paradox  in  spite  of  common  knov.'ledge  that 
sentiment  is  usually  too  much  for  reason.  The  most  dispassionate 
statement  possible  of  the  situation  in  1861  is  something  like  this: 
The  South  contended  for  a  constitutionality  that  was  obsolete,  obstruct- 
ive, immoral,  and  impossible.  The  North  contended  for  an  unconsti- 
tutionality that  was  revolutionary,  progressive,  expedient,  and  timely. 
The  South  wanted  prohibition  of  protective  tariffs,  security  of  its  slave 
property,  equal  right  to  migrate  with  property,  slaves  of  course  included, 
into  all  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  guarantee  of  the  service 
at  need  of  northern  officials  and  citizens  as  slave-catchers.  As  a 
matter  of  legal  archaeology  these  claims,  the  first  possibly  excepted, 
were  hardly  less  clear  than  every  American's  legal  right  to  change 
his  residence  or  occupation.  There  is  no  valid  historical  sanction  for 
belief  that  the  constitution  would  have  been  ratified  at  all,  if  it  had 
not  been  understood  to  contain  adequate  insurance  of  the  interests 
which  made  these  demands.  As  a  mere  matter  of  traditional  legality 
the  men  of  the  South  were  as  distinctly  within  their  rights  as  the  citizens 
of  Nevada  would  be  today  if  they  should  take  up  arms  against  being 
deprived  of  a  state's  constitutional  representation  in  the  Senate.  The 
South  fought  for  what  had  been,  and  its  version  of  what  had  been  was 
essentially  correct.  The  North  fought  for  what  ought  to  be,  and  its 
prevision  of  what  ought  to  be  was  wise.  To  people  who  were  not  old 
enough  during  the  war  to  understand  it  as  a  clash  of  theories  it  seems 
futile  and  silly  to  persist  in  the  northern  interpretation  of  eighteenth- 
century  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  better  we  understand  the 
magnanimity  of  southern  character,  the  harder  the  task  of  reconciling 
it  with  uncompromising  insistence  upon  perpetuation  of  slavery. 
Men  who  were  born  and  bred  on  slave  soil  are  probably  as  unfit  to 
realize  the  distorting  influence  of  the  whole  miserable  business  upon 
the  social  perspective  of  the  South  as  the  free-soil  men  have  been  to 
recognize  the  finest  traits  in  the  character  of  slave-holders.     Even  at 
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this  late  day  Dr.  Curry's  sagacity  and  breadth,  and  his  express  affirma- 
tion that  "slavery  has  fortunately  ceased  to  exist"  (p.  89 ;  cf.  pp.  185-6) 
do  not  save  him  from  the  inconsistency  of  seeming  to  imply  that  seces- 
sion and  the  peculiar  institution  were  not  only  historically  justifiable, 
but  that  they  were  indorsed  by  the  dictates  of  sound  and  progressive 
statesmanship.  The  author's  acceptance  of  the  changed  situation  still 
conveys  the  impression  that  in  his  judgment  reaffirmation  of  outgrown 
state  sovereignty  would  have  been  more  desirable  than  the  changes 
registered  as  results  of  the  war  {vid.  chap.  ix).  This  view  is  as  unten- 
able as  the  Websterian  mythology.  The  South  was  strong  in  its  histori- 
cal position,  but  weak  in  its  insight  into  the  immanent  demands  of 
civilization.  The  North  dogmatized  its  instinct  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic necessity  into  the  events  of  the  revolutionary  era,  and  turned  the 
record  of  that  period  into  apocrypha.  The  war  was  a  conflict  between 
past  and  present.  The  men  of  the  younger  generation  in  the  North  have 
no  doubts  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  practical  issue  which  the  war 
decided.  They  have  long  ago,  however,  begun  to  distinguish  between 
the  worthlessness  of  the  cause  for  which  the  South  fought  and  the  worth 
of  the  men  who  espoused  the  cause.  We  are  already  as  proud  of  the 
conscientiousness  and  courage  and  resourcefulness  and  self-sacrifice  and 
heroism,  both  in  victory  and  in  defeat,  displayed  by  men  of  the  type  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  as  we  are  of  the  spirit  and  deeds  of  representative  men 
on  our  own  side  of  the  struggle.  Dr.  Curry's  argument  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  anticipated  in  our  own  feelings,  but  his  book  will 
be  a  valuable  aid  in  clarifying  our  vision.  Albion  W.  Small. 


The  American   Negro.      By  W.  H.  Thomas.     New  York:    The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.     Pp.  440.     $2. 

The  book  purports  to  be  a  practical  and  critical  discussion  of  the 
negro  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  wrongly  named.  The  phrase  "Ameri- 
can negro  "  has  a  distinct  meaning  to  the  minds  of  all  people,  as 
referring  to  all  people  of  African  descent  (so  used  by  the  United 
States  Census,  1890;  see  Vol.  V,  p.  xciii).     He  says,  however: 

Neither  the  phrase  "negro  people"  nor  its  kindred  appellatives,  as 
employed  in  these  pages,  are  to  be  understood  as  invariably  implying  a 
black  segment  of  mankind,  but  rather  as  a  uniform  designation  of  a  pro- 
nounced set  of  characteristics,  specifically  exemplified  in  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  qualities  of  a  type  of  humanity.  Color,  then,  apart  from 
defined  negroid  characteristics,  in  no  wise  enters  into  the  questions  under 
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consideration,  though  the  characteristics  themselves  are  manifest  in  white, 
black,  yellow,  brown,  and  other  variable  tints  of  racial  color.  (Foreword,  p.  x.) 

The  writer,  however,  does  not  tell  what  these  characteristics  are 
until  p.  105  is  reached.  From  this  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  not 
writing  about  the  American  negro,  but  only  the  most  degraded  element 
of  that  race,  and  his  book  is  as  fair  a  characterization  of  the  race  as  a 
detailed  description  of  the  slums  and  dens  of  vice  of  Chicago  would  be 
of  the  whole  city. 

It  claims  to  be  a  "  Critical  Discussion,"  and  yet  it  deals  only  in 
general  terms.  No  reference  is  made  to  special  studies,  or  specific 
observations.  Where  statistics  are  given,  he  acknowledges  that  they 
may  be  incorrect  (p.  239).  Though  he  makes  frequent  quotations 
concerning  the  race,  he  does  not  once  name  his  authority.  Though 
he  has  been  a  negro  preacher  himself,  his  wholesale  charges  against 
the  negro  church  and  ministry  are  not  backed  up  by  a  single  reference. 
Moreover,  he  steadily  contradicts  himself.  In  one  place  he  says  the 
race  is  lacking  in  provident  forethought,  and  on  the  same  page  (75) 
he  says  that  this  generation  of  freedmen  has  accumulated  nearly 
^700,000,000.  Instead  of  presenting  facts,  he  frequently  uses  such 
phrases  as  the  following:  "assuming  our  statement  of  facts,"  "we 
assume,"  "the  fact  is,"  "soberly  speaking,"  "seriously  speaking," 
^'candidly"  (see  pp.  87,  83,  107). 

One  of  these  "assumptions"  is:  "[We  assume]  that  the  negro  is  still 
burdened  with  the  mental  and  physical  weakness  of  his  heritage"  (p. 
107).     No  further  proof  is  given,  and  so  with  most  of  his  assumptions. 

Although  he  claims  (pp.  xiv-xxi)  to  have  been  a  preacher,  teacher, 
lawyer,  legislator,  establisher  of  negro  schools  and  churches,  an  exten- 
sive traveler  among  negroes,  and  a  "student  of  political  history  and 
participant  in  civic  functions  for  more  than  three  decades,"  and  though 
he  has  had  an  "intimate  knowledge  of  negro  religionists"  "from  his 
youth,"  and  "the  social  side  of  negro  life  has  been  to  him  an  open 
page  "  (p.  xxi),  he  is  nevertheless  ignorant  of  any  good  thing  about  the 
race,  for  he  says  nothing  good.  In  saying  nothing  has  been  done  by 
the  more  fortunate  class  of  negroes  to  help  the  plantation  negro  (p. 
380),  he  misrepresents  the  facts.  The  Texas  Farmers'  Improvement 
Co.,  managed  by  R.  L.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Atlanta  University,  has 
for  its  special  business  the  improvement  of  the  negro  plantation 
worker,  and  in  eleven  years  has  obtained  control  of  50,000  acres  of  land 
(see  Independent,  August  30,  1900).  The  Tuskegee  Farmers'  Confer- 
ences, which  originated  with  a  negro,  have  become  famous  all  over  the 
country. 
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The  wholesale  charges  against  the  women  of  the  race  are  on  the 
face  of  them  false,  as  everyone  who  has  had  wide  contact  with  negroes 
must  know.  (See  article  "Negro  Problem,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  March,  1901;  also  editorial.  Independent,  March  14,  1901, 
on  "Negro  Women,"  p.  633.) 

The  charge  that  every  negro  preacher  is  a  plagiarist  is  another 
statement  due  to  his  ignorance  of  facts.  Had  he  read  Careers  of 
College- Bred  Negroes,  Atlanta  University  Conference,  1900,  his  whole- 
sale charges  against  the  educated  negro  would  have  been  less  cc^nfi- 
dently  made.  As  to  the  literary  creations  of  negroes,  he  says  there 
have  been  none,  when  only  December  i,  1900,  the  literary  editor  of 
the  Outlook  (perhaps  a  better  judge  than  Mr.  Thomas)  pronounced 
Charles  Chestnut's  The  House  behind  the  Cedars  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  year  1900.  Mr.  Chestnut  is  a  negro.  And  William  Dean  Howells 
said  that  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar's  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life  was  a  distinct 
contribution  to  American  literature.    (See  preface,  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life?) 

The  discussion  is  also  "practical,"  /'.  e.,  he  is  to  tell  "what  the  negro 
may  become,"  and,  we  must  presume,  some  plan  for  betterment.  But 
he  has  no  definite  ideal  or  plan.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  of  any 
plans  for  amelioration  that  have  been  tried,  though  there  have  been 
many.  (See  "Atlanta  University  Conference  Studies,"  No.  3,  Efforts 
for  Betterment,  and  No.  4,  Negro  in  Business.)  He  does,  however,  say 
in  a  few  lines  that  the  methods  of  literary  instruction  and  industrial 
training  are  "senseless  fads"  (p.  276),  but  he  does  not  show  wherein 
they  are  senseless. 

His  general  theory  for  betterment  is  "supervision."  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  supervise  education,  and  grant  land  to  negroes.  In 
religion  and  morals  the  negro  denominations  should  disintegrate  and 
come  under  the  united  supervision  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South  and  North.  The  negro  family  should  be  supervised  by  the  best 
white  women  of  the  South  and  North. 

All  of  these  schemes  are  very  imaginative,  some  ridiculous  (see 
pp.  73,  80-87,  216-35,  268, 169).  They  are  chiefly  notable  in  that  they 
deprive  the  negro  of  any  share  whatever  in  his  own  uplift.  His 
ignorance  of  methods  and  ends  is  again  clearly  shown  in  his  plan  for 
dealing  with  prisoners.  For  rape  he  does  "not  object  to  killing"  (p. 
224).  Ten  pages  farther  on  he  proposes  an  "heroic  method"  of 
emasculation,  which  he  describes  in  horrible  details.  For  men  who 
have  sentences,  not  for  life, but  over  five  years,  he  gives  this  suggestion: 
"  They  should  be  set  to  work  on  public  highways,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  an  elaborate  system  of  road-making  might  be  undertaken  that 
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would,  in  a  short  time,  give  the  South  the  best  highways  in  the 
country"  (p.  218).  So  blinded  is  he  to  the  use  of  a  prison  system 
that,  not  considering  the  prisoner  at  all,  he  shows  that  this  method 
would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  South,  do  away  with  the  road-tax, 
and  give  a  "corps  of  trained  road-builders  such  as  these  convicts 
would  speedily  become."  But  no  word  about  reformation  or  the  les- 
sening of  crime.     For  minor  crimes  whipping  is  suggested. 

So  hopeless  is  the  negro's  case  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend 
extermination  as  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  American  people  (pp.  141, 
363).  But  in  another  mood  he  says  the  negro  can  rise  if  he  will  (p.  365), 
and  that  in  five  years  (pp.  83,  84.)  For  he  informs  us  on  p.  367  that 
the  doctrine  that  human  progress  must  be  slow  is  a  pernicious  fallacy. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  sensational,  and  the  product  of  a  distorted 
and  immoral  imagination.  No  rational  ideal  is  given,  nor  is  there  a 
word,  in  all  the  440  pages,  concerning  the  bright  side  of  negro  life, 
except  when  he  says  something  about  himself  (pp.  xiv-xxi  and  408). 
The  treatment  of  his  topics  is  clumsy.  His  style  is  verbose  and  intem- 
perate. The  whole  book  would  have  been  better  written  had  the  same 
material  covered  but  200  pages.  Richard  R.  Wright,  Jr. 


Philosophie  des  Geldes.     Von  Georg  Simmel.     Leipzig  :  Duncker 
&  Humblot,  1900.     Pp.  xvi-4-554. 

The  Philosophie  des  Geldes  stands  alone  in  the  literature  on  money. 
In  its  method  of  treatment  it  can  perhaps  not  be  compared  with  any- 
thing that  has  heretofore  been  written  on  the  subject.  Readers  who 
are  familiar  with  Professor  Simmel's  chapters  on  "  Social  Differentia- 
tion" will  at  once  discover  in  the  volume  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
Money"  analogous  points  of  view  and  methods  of  analysis,  and 
throughout  they  will  find  themselves  gravitating  toward  Simmel's 
theory  of  society.  In  the  term  "reciprocal  action"  we  find  the  key- 
note to  the  entire  work.  The  Philosophie  des  Geldes  is  at  once  meta- 
physical, economic,  and  sociological.  It  is  metaphysical  in  its 
methods,  economic  in  many  of  the  elements  of  its  contents,  and  socio- 
logical in  the  larger  framework  of  human  relations  in  which  the  whole 
finds  its  setting.  Every  page  of  the  volume  illustrates  the  power  of 
keen  analysis  and  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  abstract  thinking 
and  hard  work.  No  one  will  read  this  book  for  amusement,  but  he 
who  brings  to  it  diligence  and  care  will  find  in  it  very  much  to  repay 
him  for  whatever  effort  he  may  put  forth. 
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The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  value. 
The  advocates  of  the  marginal  utility  theory  as  well  as  those  who 
attempt  to  explain  value  on  the  basis  of  difificulty  of  attainment, 
scarcity,  etc.,  will  all  find  something  in  support  of  their  respective 
theories ;  but  value  cannot  rest  on  desires  and  feelings  alone,  says  the 
author;  it  can  only  be  deflected  from  the  great  channel  of  exchange 
which  constitutes  an  intermediate  world  between  desires  and  satisfac- 
tion. Exchange  the  author  regards  as  a  manifestation  of  reciprocal 
action,  and  it  is  wide  enough  in  its  scope  to  include  such  things  as 
love  and  play.  Feelings  and  exchange  therefore  furnish  the  ultimate 
basis  of  value.  The  philosophy  of  money  rests  upon  the  idea  of  the 
value  of  money,  which  is  the  highest  expression  or  summit  of  eco- 
nomic value.  This  explains  the  necessity  of  entering  into  an  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  value.  Value  is  characterized  as  an 
"epigone"  of  price. 

Money  may  be  defined  as  the  abstract  value  of  wealth,  and  as  the 
independent  representation  of  the  relations  arising  out  of  exchangea- 
bility ;  and,  as  the  expression  of  exchangeability,  money  is  the  most 
"unindividualized"  conception  of  our  practical  world.  Money  is  fun- 
gible. It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  "fungibility  of  things  in  person." 
Under  a  system  of  barter,  price-relations  are  more  fixed  ;  under  a  sys- 
tem of  money  exchanges  they  are  variable ;  and  the  supply  of  money 
stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  variations  in  price. 

It  has  been  said  that  value  must  be  measured  by  something  that 
possesses  value  :  length  by  length,  weight  by  weight,  etc.  Must  money, 
in  order  to  perform  its  functions,  have  value  in  itself,  or  may  it  be  a 
mere  symbol  ?  These  two  divergent  lines  of  reasoning  the  author  dis- 
cusses. It  is  true,  he  says,  that  two  things  qualitatively  different  can- 
not be  measured,  but  certain  proportions  can  be  established  between 
things  qualitatively  different.  In  its  early  history  it  was  essential  that 
the  money  material  should  possess  value,  but  as  time  went  on  a  gradual 
separation  of  functional  and  intrinsic  values  took  place.  This  move- 
ment rests  upon  deep-seated  cultural  tendencies.  Professor  Simmel 
gives  illustrations  to  show  that  when  a  certain  commodity  is  used  as 
money,  its  commodity  use  is  not  taken  into  consideration ;  and  he 
finally  demonstrates  the  psychological  possibility  of  using  valueless 
substances  as  money.  He  adheres  to  a  modified  quantity  theory  in 
which  the  value  of  the  fraction  does  not  represent  the  value  of  a  par- 
ticular good,  and  the  terms  of  which  (numerator  and  denominator)  are 
affected  by  the  rapidity  of  circulation  and  the  goods  actually  on  the 
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market  (rather  than  the  entire  supply  of  goods).  Throughout  this  dis- 
cussion the  author  emphasizes  money  functions  in  expressing  value 
relations  between  concrete  goods.  Stability  in  the  value  of  money  is 
greater  as  the  use  of  the  money  material  is  restricted  to  the  expression 
of  these  relations,. and  complete  stability  would  be  attained  when  the 
only  function  of  the  money  material  is  to  express  these  relations;  or, 
to  express  this  thought  in  paradoxical  form,  the  more  a  substance  is 
money,  the  less  is  the  necessity  of  its  being  money. 

Professor  Simmel  throws  a  most  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews.  A  stranger  entering  a  social  group  is  likely  to 
establish  his  first  relations  through  the  agency  of  money.  The  Jew 
was  a  stranger.  He  had  no  organic  connection  with  the  economic 
group  which  he  had  entered  ;  consequently  he  turned  toward  trade  and 
"sublimated"  himself  in  purely  monetary  transactions. 

Economy  begins  with  a  differentiation  of  the  personal  and  material 
elements  of  service.  In  the  process  of  this  differentiation  individual 
freedom  emerges.  From  this  point  of  view  the  author  discusses  the 
question  of  individual  freedom  aud  the  function  of  money  in  its  devel- 
opment. Money  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in  driving  apart  land 
and  personal  service.  It  brought  about  a  change  in  individual  duties, 
which  is  the  essence  of  freedom.  Money  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  individual,  and  in  the  extension  or  enlargement  of  the  social 
group,  which  in  turn  goes  hand  in  hand  with  increased  individualiza- 
tion. The  landed  aristocracy  disliked  the  declassifying  tendencies  of 
a  money  economy,  while  the  peasants  saw  in  it  an  advance. 

The  author  presents  elaborate  analyses  of  the  phenomena  of  ava- 
rice, love  of  money,  wastefulness,  and  extravagance,  and  their  relations 
to  the  nature  of  money.  He  discusses  domestic  relations  and  family 
virtues  from  the  point  of  view  of  money,  showing  how  the  nature  of 
money  together  with  the  amount  of  money  in  consideration  unite  in 
degrading  or  elevating  the  individual  in  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
munity. Nowhere  in  the  volume  does  Professor  Simmel's  great  power  of 
psychological  analysis  show  to  better  advantage  than  in  these  chapters. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Philosophie  des  Geldes  is  worthy  of  most  care- 
ful study.  No  student  of  economics  or  sociology  can  read  it  without 
getting  a  great  deal  out  of  it.  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  sidelights. 
The  illustrations  are  generally  illuminating  and  the  generalizations 
skillfully  wrought.  The  volume  being  without  mountains  and  valleys, 
the  reader  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  uniform  pressure  from  the 
first  to  the  last  page.     Professor  Simmel  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
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students  in  the  social  sciences  for  the  work  he  has  done.     The  volume 

must  represent  years  of  severe  thought ;   and  to  place  the  results  of 

such  careful,  faithful  work  before  the  world  of  students  is  a  service 

worthy  of  highest  recognition. 

B.  H.  Meyer. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


Factory  People  and  Their  Employers.  By  Edwin  L.  Shuey,  M.A. 
New  York:  Lentilhon  &  Co.,  1900.  Pp.  224. 
The  author  has  had  daily  experience  in  devising  methods  of  making 
the  relations  of  employers  and  employes  "pleasant  and  profitable." 
He  has  collected  many  examples  of  devices  introduced  into  factories 
and  shops  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  Photographic  illustrations 
add  much  interest  to  the  presentation.  It  must  be  manifest  to  any 
unprejudiced  person  that  there  is  an  honest  purpose  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  the  relation,  and  that  kindness  and  inventiveness 
have  added  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  working  people. 
The  author  describes  methods  of  improving  the  physical  surroundings 
of  the  factory  and  neighborhood ;  schools,  gymnastic  appliances,  baths, 
savings  funds,  pensions,  libraries,  and  other  means  of  physical  and 
moral  betterment.  Since  it  has  proved  profitable  to  introduce  these 
schemes,  they  are  being  imitated.  "  Philanthropy  and  5  per  cent."  is 
contagious.  C.  R.  Henderson. 

Le  Pouvoir  exicutif  aux  ^tats-Unis.  Deuxifeme  edition,  revue,  cor- 
rigee  at  augmentee.  Par  Chambrun.  Paris  :  A.  Fontemoing. 
The  present  (second)  edition  of  this  treatise  bears  no  date ;  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  is  dated  1873.  Without  consulting  the  for- 
mer edition,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  it  has  been  changed 
or  added  to  by  the  present  editor ;  it  has  certainly  not  been  brought 
down  to  date,  since  no  events  or  developments  since  Grant's  administra- 
tion are  noticed.  The  book  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  home  to  Frenchmen,  who  at  the  time  were  engaged  in 
establishing  their  constitution  upon  a  republican  basis,  the  lessons  to 
be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  executive  power  in  America;  and 
this  lends  to  the  treatise  a  certain  historical  interest.  The  information 
which  it  gives  appears  to  be  accurate,  and  the  judgment  of  the  author 
is  sound ;  but  the  work  is  not  sufficiently  recent  to  call  for  extended 
comment.  Ernst  Freund. 
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Industrial  Strife  in  Sweden. —  Mr.  O.  Dalqvist  has  for  years  been  especially 
interested  in  the  question  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  He  gives  in  Haft  9,  1900,  of  the 
Ekonomisk  Tidakrift  the  following  figures  illustrative  of  Swedish  conditions : 


Year 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

189s 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Number  of 
Strikes 


107 
37 
16 
32 
18 
46 
50 
90 

134 
62 


Number  of 
Laborers 
Involved 


1.185 
300 
2,200 
2.379 
3.900 
2.317 
1.346 
2,269 
768 
2,929 
4,600 

5.930 
16,700 
8,667 


Loss  in 
Work  Days 


15.700 
4,300 

S.350 

36,190 

126,100 

74,120 

105,900 

201,350 

4,790 

16, no 

195,200 

80,100 

184,400 

205,900 


Several  interesting  tendencies  of  Swedish  industrial  life  are  self-evident  in 
these  figures ;  it  is  apparent  that  industrial  wars  are  being  fought  on  a  larger  and 
more  obstinate  scale,  and  one  notes  a  sort  of  rhythm  in  the  recurrence  of  ebb  and 
flow.  Of  late  years  lockouts  are  increasing  in  number  and  faster  than  strikes  ;  of  the 
lost  labor  days  of  1899  172,200  are  chargeable  to  lockouts.  Employers  seem  to  be 
taking  the  offensive,  this  being  due,  according  to  the  present  writer,  to  a  sinking  con- 
juncture in  the  labor  market. — A.  G.  Keller,  Yale  University. 

Spanish  Trade  since  the  Spanish- American  War. — De  Economist  reports 
an  augmented  activity  in  Spanish  trade  since  the  war  with  the  United  States.  In  1899 
not  less  than  sixty-one  large  companies  were  formed  in  Bilbao,  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  advance  ;  these  companies  employ  a  capital  of  128,000,000  pesetas  (;j525,6oo,- 
000),  and  comprise  twenty-three  ship  companies,  seven  banks,  eight  sugar  factories, 
seven  electric  factories,  and  seven  mining  companies.  This  is  an  advance  unheard  of 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  yearly  increasing  merchant  fleet  of  Bilbao  has  also 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Spanish  marine  insurance  company,  having  a  capital 
of  10,000,000  pesetas  ($2,000,000). 

Bilbao's  chief  article  of  export  is  iron  ore.  The  following  table  gives  quantity 
and  destination  of  shipments  by  years  (in  thousands  of  tons)  : 


Countries 


Great  Britain. 
Netherlands. . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

United  States 
Other  lands. , 

Total . . . . 


1895 

1S96 

1897 

1898 

3.434 

3.712 

3.527 

3.347 

660 

871 

893 

883 

163 

141 

213 

182 

317 

356 

383 

278 

66 

50 

18 

SO 

35 

3 

4 

8 

4.596 

5,138 

5,  "7 

4.743 

1899 


4.351 

993 

229 

299 

49 

83 


6,004 


— A.  G.  Keller,  Yale  University. 
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The  Cost  of  Crime. —  To  the  end  of  arousing  a  more  general  interest  in  the 
means  employed  to  diminish  crime,  an  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  loss  on  account  of 
crime  in  the  United  States  is  given.  This  estimate  must  include  that  part  of  national, 
state,  county,  town,  and  city  taxation  chargeable  to  crime  and  its  prevention,  and  also 
the  loss  inflicted  on  the  people  by  acts  of  crime.  In  the  cost  through  taxation  there 
should  be  included,  not  only  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  prisons,  police,  and  courts,  but 
also  a  part  of  the  cost  of  legislation,  of  the  judicial  and  military  expenses,  and  of 
charities.  The  estimates  are  largely  without  direct  statistical  foundation,  and  are 
entitled  to  weight  only  as  the  carefully  formed  opinions  of  men  who  have  given  serious 
study  to  the  subject  of  crime. 

Taking  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans  as  representative  cities  in  which  the  statis- 
tics are  fairly  complete,  and  inferring  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  cities  fron:  the 
condition  of  these,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  average  cost  of  crime  through 
taxation  is  not  less  than  $3.50  per  capita  of  the  entire  city  population.  From  general 
considerations  it  seems  probable  that  the  rate  in  rural  communities  cannot  be  more 
than  $1  per  capita.  Accepting  these  rates,  we  reach  a  final  computation  of  the  annual 
cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  in  the  following  summary: 

City  and  county  taxation  chargeable  to  crime  —  30,000,000  inhabitants  at  $3.50  each  -         -     $105,000,000 
Town  and  county  taxation  chargeable  to  crime —  45,000,000  inhabitants  at  $1  each         -  45,000,000 

Federal  and  state  taxation  chargeable  to  crime,  not  less  than -         50,000,000 

Total    -- $200,000,000 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  cost  of  crime.  Estimating  the  average 
annual  income  of  habitual  criminals  at  $1,600,  and  the  number  of  such  criminals  at 
250,000,  we  have  an  aggregate  annual  income  of  the  criminal  class  of  $400,000,000, 
which,  added  to  the  $200,000,000  yearly  taxation  caused  by  crime,  gives  the  enormous 
total  of  $600,000,000.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Four  hundred  million  dollars  repre- 
sents only  the  net  profits  of  crime,  not  the  loss  and  actual  damage  caused  by  crime. 
It  does  not  include  the  malicious  destruction  of  property,  the  money  value  of  life  and 
labor,  nor  the  cost  of  locks,  bolts,  bars,  safety  deposit  vaults,  and  burglar  alarms. 
While  these  items  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  they  are  none  the 
less  real  counts  in  the  cost  of  crime. 

Even  if  the  computation  made  in  this  paper  seems  to  be  based  on  conjecture, 
there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  existence  of  all  the  elements  of  cost  that 
have  entered  into  the  computation,  nor  as  to  the  significance  and  magnitude  of  the 
final  aggregate.  —  Eugene  Smith,  "The  Cost  of  Crime,"  Report  prepared  for  the 
International  Prison  Commission,  in  House  Document  ^gi,  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session.  R.  A. 

Intellectual  Anarchy. — About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  arose 
in  France  a  school  whose  religion  was  freedom  of  thought,  and  whose  God  was  the 
one  word  "  liberty  ;"  a  word  which  they  interpreted  for  the  public  to  mean  illimitable 
promises  of  all  good  things,  but  for  themselves  to  mean  the  right  to  say  anything,  to 
dare  anything,  and  to  take  anything,  without  having  to  render  account  to  anyone. 
Though  excesses  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  yet  it  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  language.  It  cannot  be  considered  a  generative  principle  of  our  acts,  or 
a  metaphysical  entity ;  and  still  less  can  it  be  placed  in  the  social  categories  of 
religion,  family,  and  private  property.  It  is,  however,  the  result  of  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple in  man.  This  principle  is  conscience,  the  origin  of  moral  law.  To  be  in  accord 
with  morality,  as  interpreted  by  conscience,  is  to  be  free.  He  alone  is  free  who  finds 
within  himself,  in  the  very  fundamental  law  of  his  nature,  the  motives  of  his  acts. 

Conscience  is  innate  and  can  never  be  superimposed  upon  man  through  the 
instrumentality  of  religion.  All  religions  serve,  in  varying  degrees,  to  be  sure,  to 
develop  this  faculty,  if  such  it  can  be  called.  Any  religion,  however  barbarous  or 
depraved,  is  better  than  no  religion.  But,  above  all,  the  Christian  religion  has  made 
man  free  indeed.  It  has  removed  all  the  hindrances  to  moral  freedom.  In  condemn- 
ing all  his  vices,  it  has  rendered  man  capable  of  all  liberty. 

A  so-called  liberal  school  that  ranked  Frederic  II.,  Catherine  II.,  and  Napoleon 
I.  among  its  gods,  that  canonized  Danton  and  Robespierre,  tried  to  crush  all  religious 
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idea.  This  school  soon  went  from  attacking  the  representatives  of  the  church  to 
denouncing  the  principles  of  the  church.  To  them  freedom  of  worship  and  political 
liberty  were  only  the  outer  garb  of  free  thought.  Absolute  independence  of  mind  was 
their  one  idea.  The  emancipation  of  the  individual  alone  was  worthy  of  the  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  the  human  race.  Revolutions  and  butcheries  found  justification  at  their 
hands  if  one  social  authority  or  custom  were  destroyed,  and  to  curb  in  the  least  the 
fantasies  of  the  mind  was  the  unpardonable  sin.  For  them  civilization  had  no  meas- 
ure except  the  independence  of  individual  opinions.  They  were  concerned,  not  with 
freedom  of  conscience,  but  with  freedom  of  thought,  a  purely  intellectual  freedom 
which  would  abolish  all  authority  superior  to  the  mind  of  man.  They  confounded 
truth  with  the  mind  that  conceived  it.  Reason  was  made  supreme  in  all  things. 
Good  and  bad,  the  true  and  the  false,  became  only  matters  of  opinion.  This  school 
brought  into  question  God,  the  soul,  moral  responsibility,  the  distinction  of  good  and 
bad,  national  traditions,  social  sanctions,  public  powers,  laws,  customs,  the  family, 
creeds,  codes,  and  institutions  —  all  the  work  of  centuries.  They  proclaimed  that  the 
true  function  of  intelligence  is  to  compare  systems  and  analyze  ideas. 

Not  in  the  material  realm  the  Revolution  worked  its  greatest  ruin,  but  in  the  realm 
of  ideas.  The  intellectual  anarchy  it  brought  with  it  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  the 
political  chaos  it  caused. 

As  when  a  flood  recedes  there  appear  new  forms  of  land,  so  out  of  this  torrent  of 
intellectual  and  political  anarchy  came  two  new  forms :  democracy,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  republic.  The  permanency  of  these  institu- 
tions is  not  yet  assured.  It  is  doubtful  whether  wisdom  resides  with  the  majority.  To 
say  that  it  does  is  to  say  that  one  vote  is  as  intelligently  made  up  as  another.  This, 
however,  can  hardly  be  believed  when  men  are  so  unequal.  Why  should  we  talk  of 
conscience  and  responsibility  when  all  we  need  in  deciding  great  questions  is  to  count 
up  the  votes  ?  Nothing  is  more  changeable  than  the  popular  will.  Ideas  and  beliefs 
are  judged,  not  by  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  by  the  number  of  those  who  hold  them. 
Such  a  regime  subordinates  knowledge  to  ignorance,  mind  to  matter,  and  intellect  to 
instinct,  and  can  only  destroy  in  the  people  all  notions  of  order  and  justice,  and  render 
impossible  any  union  of  social  elements. 

Universal  suffrage  implies  popular  education.  Emblems  and  national  songs  are 
among  the  most  powerful  means  of  popular  education.  They  give  in  a  sign  or  a  sen- 
tence the  inspiring  thoughts  of  the  people  and  constantly  call  out  their  feelings  of 
patriotism.  For  a  republic  no  words  are  more  thrilling  than  "  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity."  For  some  people  national  holidays  are  a  means  of  cultivating  a  national 
unity.  But  for  France  to  commemorate  great  days  is  to  dwell  on  days  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  is  to  celebrate  fury  and  cruelty.  If  the  above  were  the  whole  of  our  his- 
tory, we  should  be  a  people  without  faith,  without  hope,  and  without  guides.  {To  be 
continued.)— "^I.  Favi^re,  "  L'Anarchie  intellectuelle,"  in  Reforme  sociale,  January 
16,  1901.  T.  J.  R. 

State  Boards  of  Control. — An  increasing  population  and  the  growth  of  humani- 
tarian sentiment  have  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  state  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  reform  of  the  unsocial  members  of  the  com- 
munity. In  order  to  correct  loose  and  irresponsible  methods  in  the  administration  of 
these  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  number  of  central  responsible  boards  in  the  states.  These  boards  may  be  grouped 
into  two  classes :  the  first  have  the  powers  of  supervision,  inspection,  and  recom- 
mendation, but  leave  the  business  management  of  each  institution  to  a  local  board  of 
trustees ;  the  second  exercise  a  positive  control  over  the  state  institutions,  and  assume 
full  responsibility  for  their  management,  and  also  exercise  a  control  over  the  localities 
in  certain  phases  of  their  charitable  and  reformatory  work. 

Among  the  state  boards  of  charity  and  reform  which  have  combated  the  tendency 
toward  centralization,  the  state  board  of  Illinois  has  been  especially  conspicuous.  A 
perusal  of  the  reports  of  this  board  will  discover  many  complaints  common  to  the 
class  first  named  above  :  complaints  of  the  need  of  a  larger  authority  for  the  state 
board,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  by  the  county  authorities ;  com- 
plaints of  political  influence  in  appointments ;  of  lobbying  and  wastefulness  in  secur- 
ing  appropriations ;  of  careless    and   unsystematic    methods  of  the  local  boards  of 
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trustees ;  and  of  the  limited  business  field,  preventing  the  utilization  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  market  in  purchasing  supplies.  A  forthcoming  report  of  this  board 
recommends  the  substitution  of  a  board  of  control  for  the  present  supervisory  board. 

In  Wisconsin  the  state  board  has  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  adminis- 
trative control,  and  since  1 891  the  board  has  had  the  management  of  all  the  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  belonging  to  the  state.  It  is  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance, government,  and  direct  management  of  these  institutions.  It  must  preserve  and 
care  for,  and  make  annually  a  full  and  complete  inventory  and  appraisal  of,  the  prop- 
erty of  each  institution.  The  members  must  make  monthly  visits  to  each  institution, 
and  provide  all  needful  regulations  for  the  officers  and  employes,  courses  of  study, 
tuition,  and  maintenance  of  pupils.  The  board  has  given  nominating  power  to  the 
superintendents  and  wardens,  and  holds  them  responsible  for  efficient  assistants.  The 
board  has  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  staple  supplies,  and  has 
introduced  into  this  public  business  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  private  business. 
These  supplies  are  sometimes  purchased  from  firms  outside  the  state. 

In  Wisconsin  the  board  of  control  not  only  directs  the  administration  of  the 
state  institutions,  but  also  has  been  given  a  large  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  locality 
in  certain  phases  of  its  activity.  The  fist  step  in  the  development  of  this  central  con- 
trol lies  in  the  power  of  the  board  to  condemn  jails,  poorhouses,  prisons,  and  lockups 
on  sanitary  grounds.  The  second  step  applies  to  the  care  of  the  chronic  insane.  The 
board  selects  county  asylums  for  the  care  of  these  persons  securing  to  the  patients 
larger  freedom  and  more  homelike  surroundings,  to  the  state,  economy,  elasticity, 
and  effective  control.  However,  the  most  important  advantage  of  the  system  is  the 
strong  control  exercised  by  the  board  over  the  county  asylums  and  poorhouses  without 
destroying  the  responsibility  of  the  county  authorities  in  the  management  of  their 
institutions.  It  establishes  this  control  by  advancing  to  each  county  institution  one- 
half  of  the  support  of  the  chronic  patients,  and  thereby  fixing  a  certain  standard  of 
efficiency  before  the  county  hospital  will  be  selected  for  such  purposes. — Samuel  E. 
Sparling,  "State  Boards  of  Control,"  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  January,  1901.  T.  J.  R. 

The  Industrial  Development  of  Germany.  —  On  comparing  the  industrial 
census  of  Germany  for  1882  with  that  for  1895,  two  facts  become  evident:  first,  there 
has  been  great  industrial  growth;  second,  the  period  is  marked  by  the  extraordinary 
development  of  large  industrial  establishments.  Both  facts  stand  together.  Indeed, 
the  first  is  accounted  for  by  the  second.  The  number  of  establishments  has  increased 
but  1.3  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  industry  has 
increased  39.9  per  cent.  Hence  the  largest  part  of  this  increment  to  the  working 
force  has  been  al)sorbed  in  the  growth  of  the  great  industries.  Defining  small  indus- 
tries as  those  employing  not  more  than  five  persons,  middle  industries  as  those 
employing  from  six  to  fifty  people,  and  great  industries  as  those  with  over  fifty 
employes,  we  find  that  the  small  establishments  have  grown  1.8  per  cent.,  while  the 
middle  and  great  classes  have  increased  respectively  69.7  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent. 
The  effect  of  this  centralization  has  been  increased  production,  which  is  due  largely 
to  the  economic  utilization  of  motive  power  in  the  great  establishments.  In  1895  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  industrial  production  of  Germany  came  from  these  great 
factories. 

The  social  significance  of  such  development  may  be  seriously  questioned  as 
pointing  to  recession  of  the  independent  middle  class.  But  the  loss  of  industrial  self- 
sufficiency  does  not  bring  a  loss  of  social  and  legal  status.  It  is  true  that  the  ratio  of 
entrepreneurs  to  the  entire  industrial  population  has  diminished.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  class  of  managers,  clerks,  and  overseers  has  increased  almost  twice  as  fast 
as  that  of  artisans.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of  work  are  better,  and  the  means  of 
enforcing  labor  regulations  are  more  secure  under  the  great  factory  system.  Such 
development  does  not  tend,  therefore,  to  the  degradation  of  labor.  Nor  can  the  social- 
ists claim  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  state  control  of  industry,  for  the  statistics 
show  that  the  number  of  public  employes  has  increased  less  rapidly  than  that  of  those 
who  work  for  private  concerns.  There  is  a  tendency  to  combination,  however,  and  the 
employes  of  such  companies  have  grown  most  rapidly  in  number.  The  type  of  com- 
bination is  the  joint-stock  company,  rather  than  the  industry  under  the  control  of  a 
single  capitalist.     So  that  there  is  a  certain  division  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
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Examining  some  of  the  special  phases  of  the  growth  more  in  detail,  Dr.  Freig 
finds  that  the  percentage  of  women  in  industry  is  increasing.  This  is  most  noticeable 
in  textile  manufactures  and  in  the  clerk  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of 
married  women  employed  in  work  outside  of  their  homes  is  falling.  So,  too,  the 
number  of  children  in  relation  to  the  whole  number  of  workers  is  decreasing  with  the 
growth  of  large  industries.  Less  encouraging  is  the  conclusion  that  the  relative  num- 
ber of  apprentices  tends  to  decrease  in  the  large  industries.  The  highest  percentage 
of  learners  is  found  in  the  small  industries,  particularly  those  of  an  artistic  type. 
With  regard  to  the  periodicity  of  industry,  the  author  finds  that  not  less  than  10.9 
per  cent,  of  all  the  lines  of  work  are  carried  on  for  only  a  part  of  the  year.  Most  of 
them  run  from  six  to  eight  months  ;  some  are  open  for  only  three  months.  The  social 
significance  of  this  fact  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  most  of  the  enforced 
idleness  falls  in  the  winter  months.  The  article  closes  with  some  remarks  on  the 
localization  of  industry  and  some  suggestions  as  to  trade  policy. —  Dp..  Johannes 
Feig,  "  Deutschlands  gewerbliche  Entwickelung  seit  dem  Jahre  1882,"  va.  Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft  (viertes  Heft),  1900.  H.  B.  W. 

The  Origin  of  the  Cities  of  Western  Europe. —  On  assuming  the  chair  of 
comparative  legislation  in  the  College  de  France,  M.  Frantz  Funck-Brentano  delivered 
his  opening  lecture  on  the  conditions  of  Europe  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, in  the  midst  of  which  the  western  towns  arose.  There  is  much  discussion,  but 
little  documentary  evidence,  upon  this  obscure  period.  Five  theories  are  offered  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  cities:  (i)  the  ancient  Roman  towns  survived  the  barbarian 
invasions,  with  essential  structure  but  slightlj'  altered;  (2)  the  towns  grew  from  points 
fortified  for  common  defense;  (3)  they  grew  up  about  the  sites  of  the  mediaeval 
fairs  ;  (4)  they  developed  naturally  from  rural  communities  by  the  growth  of  trade  and 
industry;  (5)  they  were  established  by  bodies  of  merchants  who  sought  a  favorable  • 
place  for  trade. 

M.  Brentano  declares  that  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  destroyed  all  the  bonds 
of  Roman  civilization  in  western  Europe.  The  local  chieftains  harried  and  plundered 
each  other,  and  the  people  fled  from  the  highways  and  the  rivers.  But  one  group  was 
left  —  the  family.  The  bonds  of  this  circle  were  drawn  more  tightly  as  the  social 
stress  without  increased.  The  individual  was  obliged  to  find  refuge  in  such  a  group 
or  perish.  And  so  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  greatly  increased,  and 
a  sort  of  domestic  code  was  established.  People  who  did  not  belong  to  such  a  group 
by  birth  sought  its  protection  and  entered  its  numbers  according  to  a  fictitious  scheme 
of  relationship.  From  the  subordination  thus  developed  the  feudal  system  gradually 
arose.     Such  was  the  social  conditions  in  which  the  city  rose. 

In  treating  of  the  development  of  the  towns,  M.  Brentano  follows  the  general 
scheme  of  his  master,  M.  Flach.  The  latter  holds  that  the  cities  originated  in  several 
ways.  Some  of  them  grew  up  about  the  castle  of  a  local  noble.  Peasants  and  mer- 
chants sought  the  protection  of  the  lord  of  the  chateau ;  and  he  was  glad  to  profit  by 
their  industry.  Similarly  about  the  monasteries  of  the  church,  groups  of  artisans  and 
agriculturists  sought  refuge  about  the  strong  walls  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 
The  people  gave  their  services  and  contributed  of  their  goods  in  return  for  protection 
and  the  granting  of  certain  privileges.  Walled  villages  also  grew  into  cities  when 
privileges  and  liberties  were  granted  to  the  heads  of  households  by  the  sovereign  of 
the  realm.  The  so-called  "new  towns"  were  established  for  purposes  of  profit  or 
defense.  They  arose  in  three  ways:  (i)  the  villes-neuves frontiers  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  were  merely  fortresses  into  which  all  sorts  of  people  were  gathered  to 
defend  the  inhabitants  against  the  Normans  and  Saracens;  (2)  the  villes-neuves  sau- 
vetes  of  the  eleventh  and  twelth  centuries  were  little  communities  established  about 
the  cross  of  the  church,  as  places  of  refuge  from  the  sword  of  the  robber  nobles ;  (3) 
the  villes-neuves  bastides  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  regular  towns 
laid  out  by  the  monarch  as  points  of  support  and  sources  of  revenue.  The  towns  were 
peopled  by  the  folk  who  sought  refuge  from  the  more  stringent  exactions  of  the  local 
nobility, —  Frantz  Funck-Brentano,  "La  formation  des  villes  dans  I'Europe  occi- 
dentale  aux  origines  de  la  civilisation  moderne,"  in  Refonne  sociale,  January  16,  1901. 

H.  B.  W. 
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The  Socialistic  Idea  of  the  State. —  M.  Dramas  defines  the  state  as  "a  moral 
personality  representing  the  superior  and  constant  interests  of  the  society."  In  the 
light  of  this  definition  he  proposes  to  discuss  M.  Deville's  thesis  :  that  the  state  is 
"the  public  power  of  coercion  which  the  division  into  classes  has  created  and  main- 
tains in  human  societies ;  and  which,  wielding  the  power,  makes  the  law  and  receives 
the  taxes." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  toward  the  state  will  vary 
according  as  they  hold  one  or  the  other  of  these  conceptions  of  the  government. 
Accordingly  we  find  within  the  socialistic  pale  parties  varying  from  the  revolutionary 
anarchists  to  the  social  democrats.  Thus  the  Marxists  conceive  of  the  state  as  an 
arbitrary,  coercive  power  under  the  control  of  the  bourgeoisie.  And  against  this 
artificial  authority  the  working  people  are  urged  to  rebel,  and  to  assert  their  inherent 
human  rights  against  the  "  classes." 

But,  our  author  asks,  can  the  state  be  an  instrument  of  one  class,  and  yet  come 
to  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole  ?  Where  the  elements  of  a  state 
are  in  such  hostility  that  no  equilibrium  of  interests  can  be  maintained  disruption  of 
the  government  ensues.  That  the  state  may  assert  its  power  it  must  be  the  expression 
of  the  national  consciousness.  Thus  the  first  end  of  the  state  was  the  common  defense. 
The  alliance  of  the  various  gentes  to  attain  this  was  the  result.  That  the  rise  of  the 
Germanic  state  was  due  to  the  common  mores  of  the  conquering  gentes  Engels'  him- 
self points  out.  So  in  Athens  as  in  Rome,  it  was  the  expression  of  the  popular  con- 
sciousness that  took  form  in  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  representative  body,  and 
M.  Dramas  shows  how  the  fall  of  Rome  was  due  to  the  diversity  of  interests  which 
could  not  longer  find  coordination  in  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  As  Ant.  Labriola 
shows,  Christianity  spread  throughout  Europe  by  adapting  itself  to  the  varied  forms 
of  local  custom.  The  state,  therefore,  has  its  roots  in  the  nature  of  the  society  itself, 
and  is  not  an  "invention." 

Based  thus  upon  a  corporate  consciousness,  the  state  has  for  its  end  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  interests  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  its  composition.  To  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  it  avails  itself  of  public  revenues ;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  it  promulgates  its  laws.  It  thus  reinforces  the  power  of  the  individ- 
ual to  proceed  in  ways  of  social  usefulness,  by  granting  to  him  the  protection  of  its 
legal  power.  The  state  is  the  heritor  of  the  ideas  of  the  past,  and  is  inspired  with  the 
ideals  of  the  present.  It  mediates  between  contending  systems  and  preserves  what 
is  best  for  all.  It  is  thus  in  close  and  vital  relations  with  its  elements.  And  it  is 
when  the  state  ventures  to  cut  loose  from  the  traditions  of  its  people  or  attempts  to 
promote  an  interest  that  is  not  of  general  utility  that  it  is  torn  by  revolution.  If  the 
workingmen  would  only  recognize  this  fact  of  the  moral  solidarity  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed,  they  would  doubtless  organize  their  members  into  a  force 
that  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  national  consciousness.  And  thus  they  might 
attain  the  legalizing  of  the  ideas  and  the  recognition  of  the  claims  for  which  they 
contend.— Paul  Dramas,  "LTdde  socialiste  de  VM.iaX,"  \vs.  La  Eevue  socialiste,  ?>&-p- 
tember,  1900.  H.  B.  W. 

The  Organization  of  Labor. — "It  is  by  work  that  men,  possessing  nothing  or 
only  a  little,  ought  to  procure  that  which  is  necessary  to  their  existence."  Every  day 
shows  that  many  among  those  who  work  have  not  enough  work,  or  not  remunerative 
enough  work,  to  buy  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  if  work  assures  them  their 
daily  existence,  it  does  not  furnish  enough  so  they  can  lay  by  something  for  times  of 
business  depression,  for  sickness,  or  for  old  age.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  if  painful  to 
those  who  are  its  victims,  is  also  inhuman  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  modern 
society. 

Charity  in  all  its  forms  is  often  dangerous  by  the  demoralization  it  engenders. 
Alms  may  often  relieve  the  suffering,  but  they  do  not  diminish  the  poverty.  On  the 
contrary,  they  often  increase  pauperism.  Assistance  through  work  is  much  better 
than  mere  almsgiving. 

But  a  better  plan  than  any  yet  found  is  assurance  —  a  guarantee  upon  life,  against 
sickness,  accidents,  old  age,  and  business  stagnation.  This  possesses  in  itself  a  moral 
code,  and  is  in  many  cases  the  true  remedy  for  the  grave  conditions  we  have  named. 

>  Engels  and  Labriola  are  socialistic  writers  of  the  Marxist  school. 
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Though  it  is  easy  to  insure  against  accidents  and  sickness,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  insure  against  business  stagnation ;  or  to  assure  to  each  one  the  necessary  work, 
and  to  insure  each  one  from  falling  into  poverty  at  some  moment.  Is  the  problem 
insoluble  ? 

Free  work  has  brought  great  good  to  civilization,  and  to  no  small  degree  bene- 
fited the  workingman  as  compared  with  one  hundred  years  ago ;  but  one  of  the  first 
consequences  of  it,  free  competition,  has  brought  on  a  struggle,  more  and  more 
intense,  in  which  the  strong  have  crushed  the  weak. 

To  prevent  this  crushing,  some  propose  a  scheme  of  collectivism,  the  real  logic 
of  socialism,  under  which  all  the  powers,  the  property,  the  soil,  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, the  distribution  or  division  of  goods,  are  concentrated  in  the  state.  The  objec- 
tions to  such  a  system  are  so  numerous  and  well  known  that  it  is  useless  to  repeat 
them  to  economists. 

But  M.  Thury,  professor  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  approaches  the  problem  a 
little  differently.  He  is  an  individualist,  and  so  is  opposed  to  the  socialist  regime. 
In  a  recent  publication  on  The  Social  Question  in  its  Principle,  Looked  at  from  a 
Religious  Point  of  View,  he  has  formulated  his  principles  that  would  form  a  basis  for 
an  essay  on  the  organization  of  social  work.  Some  of  his  leading  ideas  are  expressed 
under  such  themes  a§ :  the  right  to  the  means  of  work  derived  from  the  obligation  to 
work ;  the  soil,  the  source  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  individual  or  collective  owner- 
ship of  the  soil ;  labor  organizations  and  the  use  of  machines  ;  and  the  division  of  the 
products  of  labor.  He  summed  up  his  propositions  in  these  terms  :  "  Let  competition 
be  free  as  to  the  comforts ;  reserve  one  realm,  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
from  that  exclude  speculation."  This  is  not  an  entirely  new  rdgime,  but  is  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new  conditions  of  society. —  Fri^deric  Necker, 
"  L'Organisation  du  Travail,"  in  an  exposition  of  M.  Thury's  labor  theory,  in  Reforme 
sociale,  December  i6,  1900.  T.  J.  R. 

The  Social  Future  of  England. — Just  as  the  democracies  of  the  ancient  world 

revealed  the  tendency  to  decline  into  tyrannies  or  oligarchies,  so  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  modern  industrial  movement  which  determines  our  political  evolution  may 
draw  society  into  the  clutches  of  an  oligarchy.  The  truth  is  that  up  to  the  present  the 
modern  industrial  movement  has  led  and  is  leading  up  to  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth 
rather  than  toward  a  democracy.  Industrialism  of  itself  will  not  bring  democracy; 
only  a  democratic  ideal  formed  in  the  mind  and  governing  action  will  accomplish  that 
result.  Now,  my  contention  is  that  for  all  practical  purposes  no  such  democratic  ideal 
animates  the  mass  of  English  people. 

Even  though  modern  industrialism  led  of  itself  inevitably  to  democracy,  there  is 
the  vital  factor  to  be  considered  that  the  serious  decline  of  England  as  a  great  indus- 
trial center  has  begun.  If  the  future  of  England  is  not  predominantly  industrial,  if  the 
great  staple  trades  are  to  pass  from  her  grasp  to  the  United  States  and  the  yellow 
races,  what  is  England's  future  likely  to  be,  and  what  will  be  the  political  effects 
resulting  from  her  future  economic  condition  ? 

Two  possible  solutions  of  this  interesting  problem  present  themselves,  but  in  very 
different  degrees  of  probability.  If  the  English  were  a  democratic  people,  the  same 
solution  would  present  itself  which  has  been  seized  on  by  so  many  of  the  continental 
peoples — a  vast  peasant  ownership,  avoiding  the  pitfall  of  extreme  morcellement, 
which  would  politically  express  itself  in  such  democratic  feeling  and  institutions  as 
Switzerland,  or  perhaps  Denmark,  shows.  But  the  economic  movement  in  England 
is  certainly  not  in  that  direction,  but  is  absolutely  toward  the  towns.  The  other 
alternative  is  that  England  is  destined  to  be  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  and  especially  of  the  wealthy.  The  mass  of  English  people,  on  this 
hypothesis,  will  more  and  more  tend  to  be  ministers  in  some  way  of  this  new  rich 
class  of  English-speaking  peoples  who  will  repair,  for  purposes  of  health  or  culture, 
to  their  ancestral  seats.  For  the  less  wealthy  England  will  become  a  historical, 
museum,  or  possibly  an  academic  center. 

But  the  important  factor  to  be  noticed  in  the  situation  is  the  already  vast  increase 
of  the  servant  classes  and  the  still  more  rapid  growth  of  this  class  as  England  abandons 
industrialism  to  act  as  entertainer  of  the  English-speaking  world.  This  kind  of  com- 
munity could  not  possibly  be  democratic.  There  is  no  class  less  open  to  democratic 
ideas  than  a  contented  servant  class.     Compared  with  them,  their  titled  and  wealthy 
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employers  are  revolutionists.  They  cannot  bear  change ;  their  minds  are  saturated 
with  the  idea  of  social  grades  and  distinctions ;  they  will  not  even  live  with  one  another 
on  terms  of  social  equality. 

Two  series  of  important  considerations  suggest  themselves  in  relation  to  this 
problem  of  England's  future.  In  the  first  place,  would  not  the  present  urgent  and 
appalling  questions  tend  to  shrink  to  far  smaller  proportions  in  a  society  such  as  is  here 
outlined  ?  Take  three  present-day  problems  —  drink,  housing,  and  population.  The 
massing  of  the  people  in  huge  aggregations  brings  about  conditions  which  create  a 
demand  for  constant  stimulants  of  a  peculiarly  dangerous  kind  ;  housing  requirements 
are  more  difficult  to  meet ;  and  population  tends  to  increase  most  rapidly  among  the 
least  desirable  people. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  what  little  democratic  power  was  evolved  in 
England  a  generation  ago  is  visibly  declining.  The  obvious  sign  of  this  is  the  steady 
weakening  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  word,  it  is  here  suggested  that  the 
marked  decline  in  the  democratic  movement  and  the  corresponding  growth  of 
bureaucracy  are  no  temporary  phenomena,  but  symptoms  of  permanent  change. — 
William  Clarke,  "  The  Social  Future  of  England,"  in  Contemporary  Review, 
December,  1900.  E.  M. 

Penal  System  in  France. — M.  Cuche,  in  noting  the  differences  or  divergencies 
between  the  report  made  to  the  congress  of  Brussels  by  the  government  official  of 
prisons  on  L''£tat  penal  et  penitentiaire  de  la  France  and  a  memoir  prepared  on  the 
same  subject,  brings  out  some  points  applicable  to  the  system  of  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries in  general. 

The  practice  of  indeterminate  or  cumulative  sentences  for  criminals  has  had 
some  degree  of  testing  since  1893,  and  during  this  time  its  seems  to  have  reduced  the 
number  of  first  convictions,  as  well  as  those  of  returned  convicts  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  beneficial  result  has  been  due,  not  to  the  prison  itself,  but  to  those  who  pass  sen- 
tence ;  for  they  give  a  much  severer  penalty  to  one  who  falls  after  having  had  a  res- 
pite than  to  one  who  has  had  no  such  extenuation.  "  The  fear  of  the  prison  has 
shown  itself  much  more  effective  than  the  prison  itself." 

One  fault  of  the  system  in  France  is  that  the  supervision  is  given  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  which  is  already  overworked,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  min- 
ister of  justice. 

The  government  report  for  France  says  that,  "  if  the  system  and  the  discipline 
propose  as  their  chief  aim  the  reform  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  discipline,  they  yet 
retain  a  nature  of  severity  sufficient  to  intimidate  those  who  are  the  most  corrupt." 
In  criticism  of  this  the  writer  says  that,  if  we  would  state  the  truth,  the  proportions  of 
intimidation  and  of  reform  as  quoted  above  would  necessarily  be  reversed,  for  "  the 
only  efficiency  that  our  penitentiary  system  can  claim,  with  its  prisons  in  common, 
its  insufficient  personnel,  and  its  veritable  and  homeopathic  doses  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious influences,  is  its  power  to  intimidate,  and  to  inspire  some  fear  in  those  who  are 
punished."  Not  even  in  Belgium,  where  the  penal  regime  may  be  considered  among 
the  best,  is  it  claimed  that  it  is  the  principal  aim  to  reform  the  prisoner.  Under  the 
real  conditions  in  France  "one  cannot  hope  that  prisoners  will  go  out  better,  but  one 
can  only  hope  that  they  may  not  go  out  worse ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  injustices  that 
society  can  commit  against  one  of  its  members  is  to  degrade  that  member  by  punish- 
ing him." 

The  writer  finds  also  that  one  evil  of  the  French  system  is  in  the  personnel  of 
the  prison  management,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  having  capable  men  for  this 
work  on  account  of  the  disfavor  in  which  society  holds  such  positions. 

One  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  educating  policy  of  prison  reform  is  that 
"  ignorance  and  misery  are  the  two  great  recruiting  forces  for  crime."  But  instruction 
alone  is  no  deterrent  from  crime,  but  often  abets  it  by  the  skill  it  gives,  and  the 
actual  figures  from  some  provinces  of  France  show  that  the  so-called  parallelism 
between  crime  and  illiteracy  is  not  true.  More  effective  than  literacy  in  improving 
a  man  is  work.  And  so  this  work  regime  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  reforming,  con- 
ditional-sentence scheme. —  M.  P.  Cuche,  Professeur  adjoint  k  la  Faculty  de  droit  de 
Grenoble,  "  Etat  actuel  de  Syst^me  p^nal  et  p^nitentiaire  en  France,"  in  Revue  pini- 
tentiaire,  December  1900.  T.  J,  R. 
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The  Broadening  of  the  Mental  Horizon. —  The  rapidity  and  ease  of  com- 
munication which  we  have  attained  through  the  telegraph,  telephone,  the  press,  and 
other  agencies  has  made  man's  mind  ubiquitous.  London  is  now  as  near  the  antipodes 
in  time  necessary  for  exchange  of  news  as  Paris  was  to  Lyons  by  the  old  tnalles pastes. 
There  is  no  longer  a  Russian  chemistry  nor  a  strictly  national  literature.  But  science 
and  belles-lettres  are  the  common  possession  of  civilization  ;  and  every  art  cabinet  has 
specimens  from  Japan  and  India  as  well  as  from  Flanders  and  Italy.  "  If  it  took 
a  week  for  a  sensation  to  get  from  the  finger  to  the  brain,  there  would  be  no  human 
organism.  Likewise  when  formerly  it  required  years  and  then  months  for  news  to  get 
from  London  to  Calcutta,  humanity  could  not  constitute  a  single  organism."  But  now 
the  union  is  close  and  vital.  "This  is  the  first  result  of  intellectual  labor — the  mental 
coalition  of  the  civilized  nations." 

The  second  result  is  the  intellectualization  of  the  world.  To  the  ancients  but  parts 
of  the  world  were  known.  From  mysterious  regions  descended  barbarous  hordes  to 
waste  and  spoil.  But  now  we  know  the  whole  of  our  planet.  We  are  aware  of  what 
goes  on  in  its  farthest  corners,  and  we  feel  a  sense  of  vital  unity  with  all  the  race. 
Thus  man's  horizon  has  extended  from  group  to  horde,  through  city  and  state  to 
unions  of  nations,  and  finally  to  the  whole  world.  So,  too,  our  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  different  lands  has  grown,  until  now  we  no  longer  fear  disastrous  famines, 
since  "  we  could  provision  a  continent."  Moreover,  we  have  knowledge  of  long  ages 
beyond  the  short  antiquity  our  fathers  knew.  So,  too,  men  think  more  of  the  future 
now,  look  farther  ahead,  and  plan  more  largely  than  they  used  to  do.  Society  no 
longer  lives  from  day  to  day.     And  so  the  imagination  of  the  race  has  grown. 

Formerly  men  hoped  for  an  eternal  state,  for  a  fixed  and  perfect  order.  Now  we 
know  that  all  by  its  very  nature  changes.  Once  men  thought  to  conquer  by  war  and 
to  right  wrongs  with  the  sword.  Now  we  see  the  folly  of  slaughter,  and  know  that 
social  misery  cannot  be  alleviated  by  destroying  riches.  So  questions  and  methods 
change.  The  Roman  lords  died  of  inaction  when  they  had  conquered  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  tomorrow  our  children  shall  strive  to  answer  larger  questions  than  we 
conceive ;  today  our  task  is  the  removal  of  misery  in  all  the  world. —  J.  Novicow, 
from  an  abstract  in  D Humanitd  nouvelle,  October,  1900,  of  a  work  now  in  press. 

Women  Workers  in  Germany. —  According  to  the  industrial  census  of  1895, 
Germany  had  a  population  of  26,361,125  women.  Of  this  number  19.97  per  cent, 
were  engaged  in  some  profession  or  trade,  and  about  5  per  cent,  were  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  former  class  had  increased  over  one  million  from  1882  to  1895  '.  ^^d  ^t 
the  latter  date  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  working  population  were  women.  In  the 
clothing,  textile,  and  food-stuffs  industries  (where  women  workers  would  naturally  be 
most  numerous)  female  labor  has  tended  to  supplant  male  workers.  For  instance,  in 
the  tailoring  trades  the  number  of  men  increased  15.99  per  cent,  from  1882  to  1895, 
while  the  number  of  women  increased  113.65  per  cent.  But  even  in  those  lines  of 
industry  in  which  the  absolute  number  of  women  workers  is  least,  the  relative  number, 
as  compared  with  men,  has  increased  rapidly.  It  seems,  then,  that  women  are  press- 
ing into  new  lines  of  work,  and  are  practically  monopolizing  others. 

The  number  of  married  women  in  all  professional,  employments  increased  48.12 
per  cent,  from  1882  to  1895;  whereas  the  number  of  single  women  increased  but  14.36 
per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  Many  of  the  married  women  work  at  home  —  about 
40  per  cent.  But  perhaps  the  advantages  of  domestic  surroundings  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  such  labor.  The  investigations  conducted  in 
Baden  m  1898  revealed  the  fact  that  in  1894  27  per  cent,  of  the  adult  women  workers 
in  factories  were  married  ;  in  1898  they  were  30  per  cent.  The  cause  for  this  element 
of  labor  is  found  in  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  insufficient  income  of  the  head 
of  the  family.  In  proportion  as  the  wage  of  the  husband  and  father  is  raised,  the 
wife  and  mother  can  devote  herself  to  home  duties.  It  seems  impossible  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  to  prohibit  married  women  from  working ;  but  it  is  possible  to 
limit  the  character  and  the  duration  of  their  labor. —  E.  Dubois,  "Le  travail  des 
femmes  en  Allemagne,  d'apr^s  les  derni^res  statistiques,"  in  Revue  sociale  catholique, 
December  i,  1900.  H.  B.  W. 
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